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I. 


MAN'S    NATURAL    BLINDNESS 

IN  THE 

THINGS  OF  RELIGION. 


Psalm  xciv.  8 — 11. 

Understand^  ye  brutish  among  the  people :  and  ye  fools ^  when 
will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  mantea  the  ear^  shall  he  not  hear  ? 
he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  He  that  chastiseth 
the  heathen^  shall  he  not  correct  ?  He  that  teacheth  man  know- 
ledgCy  shall  he  not  know  f  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of 
man,  that  they  are  vanity*. 

Section  I. 

Introductory  Observations. 

In  these  words  the  following  particulars  are  to  be  observed. 
(1.)  A  certain  spiritual  disease  charged  on  some  persons,  viz. 
darkness,  and  blindness  of  mind,  appearing  in  their  ignorance 
and  folly.  (2.)  The  great  degree  ol  this  disease ;  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  subjects  of  it  fools.  Ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ? 
And  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  degree  of  brutishness.  Ye  bru- 
tish among  the  people.    This  ignorance  and  folly  were  to  such 

'^  Thi»  Treatise  is  a  posthumous  ivork,  collected  from  the  aathor's  papera. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  form  of  three  short  lermonf,  in  his  usual  way 
of  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  but  were  by  no  means  finished  in  a  manner  fit  for 
the  public  eye.  It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  present  ibrm  is  much  more 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  that  in  which  they  appeared  in  th# 
Glasg;ow  edition  (1785)  of  Eighteen  Sermons,  connected  with  the  Author's  Life, 
by  Dr  HePKinB. 

This  plan  we  shall  adopt  occasionally  respecting^  some  other  eofwruM  of  sermons, 
esjpeeially  posthumous  ones ;  which  we  are  encourag^ed  to  do  by  several  Judioioni 
fnends,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  author^  writings.  And  we  own,  it  is 
no  small  inducement  in  our  view,  to  edite  them  in  this  manner  in  a  standard  edi* 
tion,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  do  good  at  a  future  period.  A  tratt  may  be 
rtprintid  with  muoh  greater  probability  of  acceptance  and  suocesi,  than  the 
seme  in  the  form  ofsermons,  unfinished  by  the  author,  with  divisions,  transitions, 
&c.  to  which  the  generality  of  readers  are  unaccustomed. — W. 
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a  decree,  as  to  render  men  like  beasts.  (3.)  The  obstinacy  of 
this  disease ;  expressed  in  that  interrogation.  When  will  ye  be 
wise  ?  Their  blindness  and  folly  were  not  only  very  great ;  but 
deeply  rooted  and  established,  resisting  all  manner  of  cure. 
(4.)  Of  what  nature  this  blindness  is.  It  is  especially  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  They  were  strangely  ignorant  of  his  perfec- 
tions, like  beasts :  and  had  foolish  notions  of  him,  as  though  fae 
did  not  see,  nor  know ;  and  as  though  he  would  not  execute 
justice  by  chastising  and  punishing  wicked  men.  (5.)  The 
unreasonableness  and  sottishness  of  the  notion  they  had  of  God, 
that  he  did  not  Aear,  did  not  observe  their  reproaches  of  him 
and  his  peop}6,  is  shown  by  observing  that  he  planted  the  ear. 
It  is  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he,  who  gave  power  of 
perceiving  words  to  others^  should  not  perceive  mem  himself. 
And  the  sottishness  of  their  being  insensible  of  God^s  all-seeing 
eye,  and  particularly  of  his  seeing  their  wicked  actions,  appears, 
in  that  God  is  the  beinff  who  formed  the  e^^e,  and  gave  others 
a  power  of  seeing.  The.  sottishness  of  their  apprehension  of 
•God,  as  though  he  did  not  know  what  they  did,  is  argued  from 
^his  being  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  knowledge.  The 
unreasonableness  of  their  expectmg  to.  escape  God^s  just  chas- 
tisements  and  judgments  for  sin,  is  set  fortn  by  his  chastising 
even  the  heathen^  who  did  not  sin  against  that  liffht,  or  against 
so  sreat  mercies,  as  the  wicked  in  Isri&el  did ;  nor  Had  ever  made 
such  a  profession  as  they.  (6.)  We  may  observe,  that  this 
dreadful  disease  is  ascribed  to  mankind  in  general.  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  has  ^  that  they  are  vanity.  The  Psalmist 
had  been  setting  forth  the  vanity  and  unrecisonabTeness  of  the 
thoughts  of 'Some,  of  the  children  of  men  ;  and  immediately  upon 
it  he  observes,  that,  this  vanity  and  foolishness  of  thought  is 
common  dind  natural  to  mankind.  '    '       ' 

From!  these  particulars  we  may  fairly  deduce  the  following 
doctrinal   observation:     That   there   is   an    extreme   and 

BRUTISH  BLINDNESS    IN  THINGS  OF  R*kLIOION,  WHICH  NATURALLY 
FGJSSESSES  THf  ^EARTS  OF  MANKIND. ^ThlS  doctrinC  is  HOt  tO  be 

understood  as  any  re'flectfori  on  the  fc&paci7y  of  the  human  na- 
ture ;  fQi;:God  )^tb  maclQiQai\.wi,th  ^  noble  and  excellent  capa- 
city. The  blindness  I  speak  of,  is  not  a  xnexeVj  negative  igno- 
rance ;  such  as  in  trees  and^stones,  that  know  nothing.  They 
have  no  faculties  of  understanding  and  perception,  whereby 
thev  should  be  capable  of  any  knowledge.  And  inferior  ani- 
mals, though  they  have  sensitive  perception,  are  not  capable  of 
any  intellectual  views.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  man's 
natural  faculties.  God  has  given  men  faculties  truly  noble  and 
excellent;  well  capable  of  true  wisdom  and  divine  knowledge. 
Nor  is  the  blindness  I  speak  of  like  the  ignorance  of  a  new  born 
infant  which  arises  from  want  of  necessary  opportunity  to  exert 
these  faculties. 
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The  blindness  that  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  spoken  of 
in  the  text  and  doctrine,  is  neither  for  want  of  faculties^  nor  op- 
portunity to  know,  but  from  some  positive  cause.*  There  is  a 
principle  in  his  heart,  of  such  a  bimding  and  besotting  nature, 
that  it  hinders  the  exercises  of  his  faculties  about  the  things  of 
religion :  exercises  for  which  God  has  made  him  well  capable, 
and  for  which  he  gives  him  abundant  opportunity. 

In  order  to  make  it  appear,  that  such  an  extreme  brutish  blind- 
ness, with  respect  to  the  things  of  religion,  does  naturally  pos- 
sess the  hearts  of  men,  I  shall  show  how  this  is  manifest  in  those 
thin^  that  appear  in  men^s  open  profession  ;  and  how  it  is 
manifest  in  tnose  things  that  are  found  by  inward  experience, 
and  are  visible  in  men^s  practice. 


Section  II. 

Man^s  Ntxturcd  Blindness  in   Religion^  manifested  by  those 
Things  which  appear  in  Men's  open  Profession, 

I  would  now  show,  how  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  sottish 
and  brutish  blindness  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  things  of  reli- 
gion, by  those  things  which  appear  in  men^s  open  profession. 

1.  It  appears  in  the  grossness  of  that  ignorance  and  those 
delusions,  which  have  appeared  among  mankind.  Man  has 
faculties  given  him  whereby  he  is  well  capable  of  inferring  the 
being  of  the  Creator  from  the  creatures.  The  invisible  things 
of  God  are  very  plainly  and  clearly  to  be  seen  by  the  things 
that  are  made ;  and  the  perfections  of  the  divine  Being,  his  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead,  are  very  manifest  in  the  works  of  his 
hands.  And  yet  grossly  absurd  notions  concerning  the  God- 
head have  prevailed  in  the  world.  Instead  of  acknowledging 
and  worshiping  the  true  God,  they  have  fallen  oflf  to  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.  Instead  of  acknowledging  the  one  only  true  God, 
they  have  made  a  multitude  of  deities.  Instead  of  worshipping 
a  God,  who  is  an  almighty,  infinite,  all-wise  and  holy  Spirit, 
they  have  worshipped  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars ;  and  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  images  of  gold  and 
silver,  brass  and  iron,  wood  and  stone ;  gods  that  can  neither 
hear  nor  see,  nor  walk,  nor  speak,  nor  do,  nor  know  any  thing. 
Some  in  the  shape  of  men,  others  in  the  shape  of  oxen  and  calves ; 
some  in  the  shape  of  serpents,  others  of  fishes,  &c. 

The  sottishness  of  men  in  thus  worshipping  the  lifeless  images 
which  they  themselves  have  made,  is  elegantly  and  forcibly  re- 
presented by  the  prophet  Isaiah.     ^'  The  smith  with  the  tongs 

^  Tbit^  is  meant  in  a  popular  not  a  philosophical  sense  :  and  is  expressive  of 
active,  wilfal  perverseness,  rather  than  the  abstract  natffrc  of  sin,  or  the  obliquiti/ 
of  the  natural  act. — W. 
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both  worketh  in  the  coals,  and  fashioneth  it  with  hammers,  and 
worketh  it  with  the  strength  of  his  arms.  Yea  he  is  hungry, 
and  his  strength  faileth;  he  drinketh  no  water,  and  is  faint. 
The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his  rule  ;  he  marketh  it  out  with  a 
line :  he  fitteth  it  with  planes,  and  he  marketh  it  out  with  the 
compass,  and  maketh  it  after  the  figure  of  a  man,  according  to 
the  beauty  of  a  man,  that  it  may  remain  iu  the  house.  He 
heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak, 
which  he  strengthenethfor  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest ; 
he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it  Then  shall  it 
be  for  a  man  to  bum ;  for  he  will  take  thereof  and  warm  himself; 
yea,  he  kindleth  it,  and  baketh  bread  ;  yea,  he  maketh  a  god, 
and  worshippeth  it :  he  maketh  it  a  graven  image,  and  faUeth 
down  thereto.  He  bumeth  part  thereof  in  the  fire  :  with  part 
thereof  he  eateth  flesh :  he  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satisfied  :  yea, 
he  warmeth  himself,  and  saith.  Aha,  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen  the 
fire.  And  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  ^od,  even  his  graven 
image :  he  faileth  down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it,  and  pray 
eth  unto  it,  and  saith,  deliver  me,  for  thou  are  my  god.  They 
have  not  known,  nor  understood :  for  he  hath  shut  their  eyes, 
that  they  cannot  see,  and  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand. And  none  considereth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there  know- 
ledge nor  understanding  to  say,  I  have  burned  part  of  it  in  the 
fire,  yea,  also  I  have  baked  bread  upon  the  coals  thereof;  1  have 
roasted  flesh,  and  eaten  it,  and  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof 
an  abomination  ?  shall  I  fall  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  ?^^* 
Many  of  the  images  which  the  heathen  worshipped  were  made 
1  the  most  monstrous  and  tennble  shapes  they  could  devise  ; 
and  the  more  hideous  and  frightful  they  appeared,  the  better  they 
supposed  they  would  serve  their  turn  for  gods.  Some  of  their 
images  were  made  so  as  to  be  the  most  unclean  representa- 
tions ;  images  of  men  openly  exposing  their  nakedness. 
These  unclean  images,  they  judged,  appeared  in  a  god-like 
manner,  and  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  Many,  instead  of 
worshipping  a  holy  and  good  God,  and  infinitely  perfect 
Being,  ascribed  vices  to  many  of  the  gods  which  they  worship- 
ped. One  god  they  reckoned  notorious  for  drunkenness  ; 
others  notorious  for  uncleanness :  to  others  they  ascribed  /y- 
ing  and  stealing;  to  others  cruelty ;  and  yet  looked  upon 
them  worthy  to  be  worshipped  as  gods !  Many  worshipped 
devils^  who  appeared  to  them,  and  whom  they  themselves 
reckoned  to  be  evil  spirits  ;  but  yet  built  temples,  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  them,  because  they  were  afi'aid  of  them.  Many 
worshipped  beasts^  and  birds^  and  Jishes ;  and  the  most  hate- 
ful and  loathsome  animals  were  most  worshipped ;  par- 
ticularly, serpents  were  more   commonly   worshipped,  than 

»l!»ai.  xliv.  12—19. 
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auy  Other  beast  Miany  worshipped  rivers^  and  trees^  and 
mouniains.  They  worshipped  many  disectses.  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  of  which  men  have  not  made  gods. 

And  so  far  has  that  principle  of  blindness  prevailed,  with 
respect  to  the  thin^  of  religion,  that  it  has  in  a  great  measure 
^Ltmguished  all  light  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  in  matters 
of  morcUity^  and  things  that  have  but  a  distant  relation  to  re- 
ligion. So  that  many  whole  nations  have  jprofessedly  ap- 
proved of  many  things  directly  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature; 
aiid  the  most  horrid  vices  and  immoralities  have  been  esteemed 
harmless^  yea  accounted  virtues  among  them ;  such  as  revenge^ 
cruelty  and  incest.  Manv  nations  have  openly  allowed  the 
practice  of  sodomy.  And  with  some  it  has  been  accounted 
commendable  to  marry  their  nearest  relations.  Many  have 
even  worshipped  their  gods  in  their  temples  with  acts  of 
drunkenness  and  whoredom^  and  the  most  abominable  lewd- 
ness. And  the  more  filthy  they  were  in  their  uncleanness, 
they  thought  their  gods  the  more  pleased  and  delighted 
with  it. 

Many  nations  have  been  so  under  the  influence  of  mental 
blindness,  that  they  have  been  void  of  all  civility^  and  have 
been  reduced  to  a  state  very  little  above  the  beasts  in  their 
common  customs,  and  ordinary  way  of  living ;  and  in  a  great 
manv  things  far  below  the  beasts  :  being,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
mucn  more  beastly  than  the  beasts  themselves.  Now  this  has 
not  been,  because  these  men,  with  whom  this  has  been  the 
case,  have  not  had  the  sdnae  faculties  that  we  have.  That  we 
are  not  as  ignorant  as  they,  is  not  because  we  have  better  natu- 
ral understandings,  or  that  our  minds  are  by  nature  more  clear, 
and  our  eyes  more  discerning ;  or  that  our  hearts  are  not  natu- 
rally so  inclined  to  sottishness  and  delusion  as  theirs.  But 
only  because  God  has  not  left  us  so  much  to  ourselves,  as  he 
has  them.  He  has  eiven  us  more  instruction  to  help  us  against 
our  ddusions.  God  has  so  ordered  it  in  his  providence,  that 
we  should  have  his  good  word  to  instruct  us ;  and  has  caused 
that  we  should  grow  up  from  our  infancy  under  christian  in- 
struction. 

3.  The  extreme  blindness  and  sottishness  in  things  of  re- 
ligion, which  is  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  men,  appears  not 
only  in  embracing  and  professing  those  errors  that  are  ver>' 
great,  but  also  those  that  are  so  unnatural.  They  have  not 
only  embraced  errors  which  are  very  contrary  to  truths  but 
very  contrary  to  humanity  ;  not  only  against  the  light  of  na- 
ture, but  against  the  more  innocent  inclinations  of  nature. 
Such  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  blindness  of  many  nations  in 
the  world,  that  they  embrace  those  errors  which  do  not  only 
exclude  all  true  virtue,  all  holy  dispositions ;  but  those  that 
have  swallowed  up  the  more  harmless  inclinations  of  human 
nature. 
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Thus  they  have  embraced  many  gross  delusions,  that  arc 
as  contrary  as  possible  to  natural  c^ffection.  Such  as  offering 
up  their  own  ctiildren  in  sacrifice  to  their  idol ;  which  has 
been  a  common  thing  in  the  heathen  world.  And  the  parents 
have  not  oqly  offered  them  up  to  deaths  but  they  have  brought 
them,  and  offered  them  up  to  the  most  cruel  and  tormenting 
deaths  :  as,  to  be  burnt  alive^  to  be  broiled  to  death  in  burning 
brass  ;  which  was  the  way  of  offering  up  children  to  Moloch. 
The  image  of  the  idol  being  made  of  brass,  in  a  horrid  shape, 
was  heated  red  hot ;  and  the  poor  child  was  laid  naked  in  tnis 
burning  brass,  and  so  burnt  to  death.  And  the  parents  them- 
selves  l)rought  the  child  to  this  offering,  however  sweet  and 
pleasant  a  child  it  might  be.  And  thus  the  innocent  child 
was  tormented  till  it  died,  without  any  regard  to  its  piteous 
cries.  And  it  has  been  the  manner  of  some  nations,  to  offer 
in  sacrifice  the  fairest  and  best  beloved  child  that  they  had. 
And  thus  many  thousands  of  poor  babes  have  been  offered  up. 
So  strong  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  hearts  of  men  to  de- 
lusion, that  it  has  thus  overcome  those  strong  natural  affections 
which  men  have  to  the  fruit  of  their  own  bodies. 

And  many  of  these  delusions  have  been  against  men^s 
natural  love  of  their  own  ease,  and  aversion  to  pain.  Many 
have  worshipped  their  idols,  and  do  so  to  this  day,  with  such 
rites  as  are  most  painful  and  tormenting ;  cutting,  gashing, 
and  mangling  their  own  flesh.  Thus  they  sottishly  worshipped 
Baal  of  old.  ^^  And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves 
after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.'^*  And  it  is  still  the  custom  in  some 
nations  grievously  to  torment  themselves  :  to  kindle  a  fire  to 
scorch  their  own  bodies  in  a  most  miserable  manner ;  and  to 
put  themselves  to  various  and  long-continued  torments  to 
please  their  idols.  And  it  is  the  manner  in  some  countries  for 
persons,  on  certain  occasions,  to  kill  themselves  ;  yea,  to  put 
themselves  to  cruel  deaths ;  to  cast  themselves  into  great  fires, 
and  there  bum  themselves  to  death.  How  powerful  must  be 
the  delusions  of  the  human  mind,  and  how  strong  the  ten- 
dency of  the  heart  to  carry  them  such  a  length,  and  so  to 
overcome  the  tenderest  feelings  of  human  nature  ! 

3.  The  extreme  blindness  of  the  mind  of  man  will  appear 
further,  if  we  consider  how  general  gross  ignorance  and  delu- 
sion has  been.  It  has  for  the  most  part  prevailed  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  world.  For  most  of  the  time  from  Noah's 
flood  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  all  nations,  except  the  children 
of  Israel,  were  overspread  with  gross  heathenish  darkness ; 
being  given  up  to  the  most  vain  and  ridiculous  notions,  and 
all  manner  of  superstitious,  barbarous,  absurd,  and  unnatural 

*  1  Kings  xviii.  2ft. 
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Radices.    And,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since,  most 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  covered  with  gross  darkness. 

So  it  is  at  this  day.     Many  nations  are  under  popish  dark"* 

Hess,  and  are  in  such  gross  delusions  that  they  worship  the 

Virgin  Mary,  and  a  great  multitude  of  dead  men,  whom  their 

church  has  canonized  for  saints ;  some  real  saints,  and  others 

abominably  wicked  men.     So  thev  worship  the  bread  in  the 

sacrament,  and  account  it  not  only  the  real  body  of  Christ, 

but  real  Christ  in  body  and  soul,  and  divinity^     They  cany  a 

wafcr^  a  small  piece  of  bread,  in  procession,  fall  down  before 

it,  adore  it,  and  account  it  Christ  himself,  both  in  his  divine 

and  human  nature ;  and  yet  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ 

is  in  heaven,  cmd  in  ten  thousand  different  places  on  earth  at 

the  same  time«    They  think  they  can  do  works  of  supererogd' 

iian  ;  that  is,  more  £ood  works  than  they  are  obliged  to  dO)  where^ 

by  they  bring  God  into  debt  to  them.     They  whip  themselves, 

and  put  themselves  to  other  ridiculous  penances  and  sufferings, 

whereby  they  think  they  appease  the  anger  of  God  for  their 

tfins.     And  they  pay  money  to  the  priests,  to  buy  the  pardon  of 

their  sins ;  yea,  they  buy  indulgencies  for  future  crimes,  or 

pardon  for  sins  before  they  commit  them.     They  think  they 

defend  themselves  from  evil  spirits,  by  sprinkling  holy  water. 

IPhey  pay  money  to  buy  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends  out 

of  purgatory  ;  they  worship  the  relics  of  dead  saints  ;  such  as 

|:^ieces  of  their  bones,  their  teeth,  their  hair,  pieces  of  their  ^ar- 

relents,  and   the  like.     And    innumerable  other  such  foolish 

E^elusionsare  they  under^ 

A  great  part  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  Mahometans  ; 

i:inany  of  the  articles  of  whose  belief  are  too  childish   and 

ridiculous  to  be  publicly  mentioned  in  a  solemn  assembly. — 

ut  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  to  this 

,  gross,  barbarous  heathens^  who  have  not  the  knowledge  of 

^he  true  God,  but  worship  idols  and  devils^  with  all  manner  of 

absurd  and  foolish  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  and  arc  destitute  of 

^ven  common  civility :  multitudes  of  nations  being  like  beasts 

in  human  shape. — Now  this  barbarous  ignorance  and  ^ross 

delusion  being  of  such  great  extent  and  continuance,  shows 

that  the  cause  is  general^  and  that  the  defect  is  in  the  cof^ 

erupted  nature  of  mankind  ;  man^s  natural  blindness  and  prone- 

Qcss  of  his  heart  to  delusion^ 

4.  The  sottish  blindness  and  folly  of  the  heart  of  men  ap^ 
pears  in  their  being  so  prone  to  fall  into  such  gross  delusions, 
soon  after  they  have  been  favoured  with  clear  light.  Were 
not  the  minds  of  men  exceeding  dark,  they  never  would  en- 
tertain such  absurd  notions  at  all;  for  they  are  as  contrary  as 
possible  to  reason  :  much  less  would  they  fall  into  them,  after 
they  had  once  been  instructed  in  the  truth.  For,  were  it  not 
very  strange  and  great  sottiahMfligiied,  they  would — \\  lien 
VoL.Vlir. 
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they  come  to  be  informed  of  the  truth,  and  have  opportunity 
to  compare  it  with  those  gross  errors— -behold  such  a  reason- 
ableness  in  the  truth,  and  such  absurdity  in  those  errors,  that 
they  would  never  be  in  danger  of  being  deluded  by  them  any 
more.  But  yet  so  it  is ;  mankind,  after  they  have  been  fuUy 
instructed^  and  have  lived  in  clear  lights  have,  time  after  time, 
presently  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  have  exchanged 
It  for  the  most  barbarous  and  brutish  notions.  Z 

So  it  was  early  after  the  flood,  whereby  the  wicked  world, 
those  that  were  visibly  so,  were  destroyed  ;  and  none  were 
left  but  those  who  professed  the  true  religion  :  and  they  had 
such  an  eminently  holy  man  as  Noah  to  instruct  them.  And 
though  the  true  God  had  so  wonderfully  and  astonishingly 
manifested  himself  in  that  great  work  of  vengeance  against 
his  enemies ;  yet  the  posterity  of  Noah,  in  great  part,  pre« 
sently  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  'God,  and  fell  away  to 
idolatry ;  and  that  even  while  Noah  was  living.  And  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham  were  tainted  with  that  idolatry  ;  even 
Terah  his  own  father.  ^^  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah  the  father  oi 
Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor :  and  they  served  other 
gods.  And  I  took  your  father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  ol 
the  flood,^^  <&c.*  It  seems  as  though  Abraham  was  called 
away  from  his  father^s  house,  and  from  his  own  country,  foi 
this  reason,  that  the  country  was  overrun  with  idolatrv. 

And  even  many  of  the  posterity  of  Abrctliam  ana  Iscuic — 
Abraham^s  posterity  by  Hagar  and  Keturah,  and  that  part  ol 
Isaac^s  posterity  which  were  of  Esau — though  the  true  religion 
was  so  thoroughly  taught  and  practised  in  the  houses  of  those 
holy  patriarchs,  and  God  had  from  time  to  time  so  wonder- 
fully and  miraculously  manifested  himself  to  them,  yet — soon 
cast  ofi*  the  true  God,  and  fell  away  to  idolatry.  For,  nol 
very  long  after,  we  read  of  the  posterity  of  Jacob  as  being  the 
only  people  of  God,  that  he  had  in  all  the  earth — And  so  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  who  were  undei 
that  holy  king  Melchizedeck,  soon  totally  cast  ofl*  the  worship 
of  the  one  only  true  God,  which  he  taught  and  maintained. 
For  before  Joshua  brought  in  the  children  of  Israel,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  land  were  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  So  the 
people  of  the  land  of  Uz,  who  were  under  the  government  oi 
so  great  and  holy  a  man  as  Job,  soon  lost  the  knowledge  ol 
the  true  God,  and  all  those  religious  truths  w'lich  were  ther 
known  among'them,  and  sunk  into  gross  idolatry. 

So   the  posterity  of  Jacobs  themselves — though  God  hat 
manifested  himself  to  thcni,  and  had  wrought  such  wonder* 

'^  Jo^l).  xsiv.  ii.  .\I,   'i., 
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for  them  in  the  time  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  yet — ^prescntlj  fell  to 
worship  the  gods  of  Egypt.      This  appears  from  the  words  of 
Joshini.   **  Pat  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood,  and  in  Egypt.-'*    And  how  soon  did 
tber  fiJl  to  worship  a  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wonderful  and  miraculous  manifestations  of  the  one  only 
true  God !  And  notwithstanding  idolatry  was  so  strictly  forbid- 
den, and  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  it  so  clearly  manifested,  in 
the  law  of  Moses  and  in  God's  providence  ;  yet,  how  soon  did 
they  fall  into  idolatry  after  they  were  brou^t  into  the  land  of 
Canaan!     And  when  God  raised  up  eminent  men,  judges  to  in- 
struct and  govern  them,  and  reclaim  them  from  their  idolatrous 
practices,  from  time  to  time ;  though  they  professed  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  foolish  delusion,  yet  they  would  soon  fall  again 
into  the  most  sottish  idolatry.    And  this  they  did  soon  after 
such  great  light  as  they  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  David, 
and  Solomon,  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  down  to  the  Babylonish 
captiYitj- 

And  in  the  apostles^  times,  when  such  great  things  were  done 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  such  great  light  was 
spread  over  many  nations,  multitudes,  after  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  religion  by  the  apostles  and  others,  fell 
away  into  the  grossest  heresies,  and  embraced  the  most  corrupt 
and  absurd  notions — After  the  Roman  empire  had  been  con- 
Terted  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel had  driven  out  the  sottish  ignorance  and  gross  absurdities  of 
Pagan  idolatry,  in  which  they  had  continued  so  long ;  they  soon 
be^n  to  fall  away  from  the  truth  into  antichristian  superstition, 
and  idolatry,  in  which  are  opinions  and  practices  no  less  absurd 
than  those  of  the  heathen.  And  a  great  part  of  the  christian 
world  fell  away  to  Mahomctanism. 

And  since  the  reformation^  wherein  God  wonderfully  restored 
gospel  light  in  a  great  part  of  the  christian  world,  which  was 
oat  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  many  are  fallen  away  again  ; 
some  to  popery^  some  to  gross  heresies^  and  some  to  atheistical 
principles  :  so  that  the  reformed  church  is  greatly  diminished* 
— And  as  to  our  nation  in  particular,  which  has  been  a  nation  fa- 
voured with  light,  since  the  reformation,  above  most,  if  not  any 
ia  the  world ;  how  soon  has  it  in  great  part  fallen  away  !  A  great 
part  of  it  to  atheism^  deism^  and  gross  infidelity  ;  and  others  to 
Arminianism,  and  to  the  Socinian  and  Arian  heresies,  to  believe 
that  Christ  is  a  created  dependent  God  ;  and  to  hold  other  fool- 
ish absurdities !  And  many  have  of  late  openly  disputed  and 
denied  the  moral  evil  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  heinous 
vices. 
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These  things  show  how*  desperately  prone  mankind  are  to 
blindness  and  delusion,  how  addicted  they  are  to  darkness.— ^ 
God  now  and  then,  by  bis  instructions,  lifts  up  some  nations  out 
of  such  gross  darkness  :  but  then,  how  do  they  sink  down  into  it 
again,  as  soon  as  his  hand  is  withdrawn !  like  a  heavy  stonCi 
which,  though  it  may  be  forced  upwards,  yet  sinks  down  again  ; 
and  will  continue  to  sink  lower  and  lower  with  a  swift  progress, 
if  there  be  nothing  to  restrain  it.  That  is  the  woful  tendency 
of  the  mind  of  man  since  the  fall,  notwithstanding  his  noble 

{cowers  and  faculties;  even  to  sink  down  into  a  kind  of  brutality, 
o  lose  an4  extinguish  all  useful  light,  and  to  sink  lower  and 
lower  into  darkness. 

5.  The  extreme  and  brutish  blindness  that  possesses  the  hearts 
of  men  naturally,  appears  in  their  being  so  confident  in  gross 
errors  and  delusions.  Some  things  mentioned  already,  show 
how  confident  and  assured  they  are ;  particularly,  their  running 
such  great  ventures  as  offering  up  their  children ;  and  cutting  and 
mangling  themselves.  Multitudes  live  and  die  in  the  most  foolish 
and  absurd  notions  and  principles,  and  never  seem  to  make  any 
doubt  of  their  being  in  the  right. 

The  Mahometans  seem  to  make  no  doubt  but  that,  when  they 
die,  they  shall  go  to  such  a  paradise  as  Mahomet  has  promised 
them  ;  where  they  shall  live  in  all  manner  of  sensual  pleasures, 
and  shall  spend  their  time  in  gratifying  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Mahomet  promised  them,  that  all  who  die  in  war  for  the  defence 
of  tl^e  Mahometan  religion,  shall  go  to  this  paradise  ;  and  they 
make  no  doubt  of  it.  Therefore,  many  of  them  as  it  were, 
willingly  rush  on  upon  the  point  of  the  sword. 

The  Papists^  many  of  them  at  least,  msike  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  those  foolish  notions  of  a  purgatory^  and  the  power  of  the 
priests  to  deliver  them  out  of  it,  and  give  them  eternal  life  ;, 
and  therefore  will  not  spare  vast  sums  of  money  to  purchase 
deliverance  from  those  imaginary  torments.  How  conndent  are 
many  heretics^  in  the  grossest  heresies ;  and  how  bold  are  many 
deists^  in  their  infidelity ! 

6.  The  desperatencss  of  that  blindness  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  man,  appears,  in  that  no  nation  or  people  in  the  world  ever 
have  had  any  remedy  or  deliverance  from  such  gross  ignorance 
and  delusion,  from  themselves.  No  instance  can  be  mentioned 
of  any  people  whatsoever,  who  have  once  fallen  into  heathenish 
darkness,  or  any  other  gross  superstitions  and  ridiculous  opinions 
in  religion,  that  ever  had  any  remedy  by  any  wisdom  of  their  own  ; 
or  that  have,  of  themselves,  grown  wiser  by  the  improvement  of 
their  own  faculties,  and  by  instructing  one  another;  or  that  ever 
had  any  remedy  at  all,  by  the  teaching  of  any  wise  men,  who 
did  not  professedly  act  as  moved  and  directed  of  God  ;  and  did 
not  declare,  that  they  had  their  instructions,  in  the  first  place, 
from  him. 
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Thus  in  the  Heathen  world.  Before  Chrisf  s  time,  the  whole 
orld,  except  the  Jews,  lay  in  their  darkness  for  a  great  manj 
undred  years,  even  beyond  all  time  of  which  they  had  any 
^c:ertain  history  among  them.  And  there  was  no  remedy,  nor 
^oy  appearance  of  a  remedy  ;  they  continued,  ages  aAer  ages, 
^Mraxing  worse  and  worse,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper.  Among 
^  the  many  nations  in  the  world,  no  one  ever  bethought  them^ 
selves,  and  emerged  out  of  their  brutish  darkness.  There  were 
indeed  some  nations  that  emerged  out  of  slavery,  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  theirenemies,  grew  great  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  world, 
but  they  never  conquered  the  blindness  of  their  own  hearts. 

There  were  some  nations  who  excelled  in  other  knowledge  ; 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  excelled  in  policy,  and  in  the 
form  of  their  civil  government.  They  had  wise  political  rulers  ; 
they  had  excellent  laws  for  regulating  their  civil  state  ;  many  of 
which  have  been  imitated,  as  a  pattern,  by  many  christian 
nations  ever  since.  They  excelled  many  other  nations  in 
arts,  government  and  civility,  almost  as  much  as  men  in 
common  do  beasts.  Yet  they  never  could  deliver  themselves 
from  their  heathenism.  Though  they  were  so  wise  in  other 
thinss,  yet  in  matters  of  religion  they  were  very  absurd  and 
brutish.  For  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  most  flou- 
rishing state,  worshipped  innumerable  gods  ;  and  some  to  whom 
they  ascribed  great  vices  ;  and  some  they  worshipped  with  most 
obscene  and  horrid  rites.  To  some  they  offered  human  sacrifi- 
ces. The  Romans  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  furiesy  which 
they  worshipped.  And  they  had  a  multitude  of  childish  notions 
and  fables  about  their  gods. 

And  though  there  were  raised  up  some  wise  men  and  philoso- 
phers among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  borrowed  some 
things  concerning  the  true  God  from  the  Jews ;  yet  their  instruc- 
tions never  were  effectual  to  deliver  any  one  people^  or  even 
one  city  or  town^  from  their  barbarous  heathenism,  or  so  much 
aa  to  get  any  one  society^  or  company  of  men,  to  unite  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  true  God.   And  these  philosophers  themselves 
had  many  crossly  absurd  opinions,  mingled  with  those  scraps  of 
truth  which  they  had  gathered  up. 

And  the  Jews^  when  fallen  away  to  idolatry,  as  they  oilen  did, 
never  recovered  of  themselves.  Never  any  remedy  appeared, 
Unless  God  raised  up.  and  extraordinarily  moved,  some  person 
to  reprove  and  instruct  them. — And  in  this  age  of  knowledge,  an 
sige  wherein  learning  is  carried  to  a  great  height,  even  many 
learned  men  seem  lo  be  carried  away  with  the  gross  errors  and 
Cooleries  of  the  popish  religion. 

Europe  is  a  part  of  the  world  the  most  famed  for  arts  and 
Sciences  of  any ;  and  these  things  have  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  height  in  this  age  than  in  many  others  :  yet  many  learned 
nnen  in  Europe  at  this  day,  who  greatly  excel  in  human  arts  tfMill 
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literature,  are  still  under  popish  darkness.  A  deceived  heart 
has  turned  thetn  aside ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any  power  to 
deliver  their  souls  :  nor  does  it  come  into  tlieir  minds,  that  there 
is  a  lie  in  their  right  hands. 

Many  men  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  who  are  indeed 
men  of  great  learning,  knowledge  and  abilities,  yet  seem  really 
to  think  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  only  true  church  of 
Christ ;  and  are  zealous  to  uphold  and  propagate  it.  And 
though  now,  within  this  hundred  years,  human  learning  has  been 
very  much  promoted,  and  has  risen  to  a  greater  height  than  ever 
in  the  world;  and  has  greatly  increased,  not  only  in  our  nation, 
but  in  France  and  Italy,  and  other  popish  countries ;  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  such  effect  of  it,  as  any  considerable  turning 
from  popish  delusions  ;  but  the  church  of  Rome  has  rather  in- 
creased of  late,  than  otherwise. 

And  in  England^  a  land  wherein  learning  flourishes  as  much 
as  in  any  in  the  world,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  favoured 
with  light  of  any  *,  there  are  many  men  of  vast  learning,  and 
great  and  strong  reason,  who  have  embraced,  and  do  at  this  day, 
embrace  the  gross  errors  of  the  Arians  and  Deists.  Our  nation, 
in  all  its  light  and  learning,  is  full  of  infidels^  and  those  that  are 
further  from  Christianity,  than  the  very  Mahometans  themselves • 
Of  so  little  avail  is  human  strength,  or  human  reason  and  learning, 
as  a  remedy  against  the  extreme  blindness  of  the  human  mind. 
The  blindness  of  the  mind,  or  an  inclination  to  delusion  in  things 
of  religion,  is  so  strong,  that  it  will  overcome  the  greatest  learn- 
ing, and  the  strongest  natural  reason. 

Men,  if  let  alone,  will  not  help  one  another ;  nor  will  they 
help  themselves.  The  disease  always  proves  without  remedy, 
unless  God  delivers.  This  was  observed  of  old  :  '^  and  none 
considereth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there  knowledge  nor  under- 
standing to  say,  I  have  burnt  part  of  it  in  the  fire,  yea  also  I 
have  baked  bread  upon  the  coals  thereof :  I  have  roasted  flesh, 
and  eaten  of  it,  and  shall  1  make  the  residue  thereof  an  abomi- 
nation ?  Shall  I  fall  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  ?  He  feedeth  of 
ashes  :  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  and  he  cannot 
deliver  his  soul,  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?* 

If  God  lets  men  alone,  no  light  arises :  but  the  darkness 
grows  thicker  and  thicker.  How  is  it  now,  at  this  very  day, 
among  all  the  nations  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not 
come  ?  Many  of  whose  ancestors,  without  doubt,  have  been 
in  the  midnight  darkness  of  heathenism  for  above  three  thou- 
sand years :  and  not  one  people  have  delivered  themselves, 
who  have  not  had  the  light  of  the  gospel.  And  this  is  not 
owing  to  their  want  of  as  good  natural  abilities  as  we  have ; 
nor  is  it  because  they  have  an  inclination  more  to  neglect  their 
natural  abilities,  or  make  a  worse  improvement  of  them  than  we. 

*  T?Ri.  xliv.  19, 20, 
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7.  The  extreme  blindness  of  man^s  heart,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, appears  by  men  falling  into  gross  delusions,  or  continuing 
in  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  under  grea^  means 
of  instruction  from  God.  We  have  many  instances  of  this ;  as 
Rachel  in  Jacobus  family ;  and  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
ttCm  These  last  had  great  means  of  instruction  ;  yet  they  set 
up  the  golden  calf,  &c.  And  after  Joshua's  time  they  persisted 
in  their  delusions  and  folly,  from  time  to  time,  even  under  the 
reproofs  of  the  prophets  ;  and  even  in  such  horrid  delusions,  so 
contrary  to  natural  affection,  as  oflerint;  their  children  in  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch,  burning  them  alive,  in  a  most  cruel  manner. 

Id  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  the  Jews  had  great 
means  of  instruction,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
put  under  great  advantages  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ;  yet  what  was  the  effect  7  It  would  be  easier  to  pursue 
these  remaiics  respecting  the  Papists  in  the  time  of  the  refer- 
mation»  and  since — ^the.  Arians  and  Deists  in  our  day,  &c.— - 
bot  what  has  been  said  may  be  quite  sufficient,  if  the  reader  will 
but  indulge  reflection. 

8.  The  exceedingly  great  blindness  of  men,  in  things  of  religion, 
appears  in  tiie  endless  disputes  and  controversies,  that  there  have 
been,  and  are,  among  men,  about  those  things  which  concern 
religion.-— Of  old,  the  wise  men  and  philosophers  among  the 
heeUhen^  were,  so  to  speak,  infinitely  divided  among  themselves. 
Vareo,  who  was  one  of  them,  reckons  up  several  hundred 
opinions  about  that  one  point,  Wherein  man'^s  happiness  consist' 
ea  ?  And  they  were  continually  in  disputes  one  with  another. 
But  tlie  effect  of  their  disputes  was  not  any  greater  union,  or  any 
better  agreement  in  their  opinions.  They  were  as  much  divi- 
ded after  they  had  disputed  many  ages,  as  they  were  at  first ; 
yea  much  more. 

So  there  have  long  been  disputes  in  the  Christian  world  about 
opinions  and  principles  in  religion.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of 
sects  and  opinions  ;  and  disputes  have  been  carried  on,  age  afler 
age,  with  great  warmth,  and  thousands  of  volumes  have  been 
written  one  against  another.  And  all  these  disputes  have 
not  terminated  the  differences,  but  they  still  subsist  as  much  as 
ever ;  yea,  they  increase  and  multiply  more  and  more.  Instead 
of  ending  controversies  by  disputing,  one  dispute  only  lays  a 
foundation  for  another.  And  thus  the  world  goes  on  jangling 
and  contending,  daily  writing  and  printing  ;  being  as  it  were 
deluged  with  controversial  books  ;  and  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  increase  of  human  learning  does  not  bring  these  contro- 
versies to  an  issue,  but  does  really  increase,  and  multiply  them. 
There  probably  never  was  a  time  in  our  nation  wherein  there 
was  such  a  vast  variety  of  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  as  at 
this  day.  Every  now  and  then  a  new  scheme  of  things  is  broach- 
ed, and  various  and  contrary  opinions  are  mixed  and  jumbled. 
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divided  and  subdivided ;   and  every  new  writer  is  willing  to 
have  the  credit  of  some  new  notion. 

And  after  this  manner  does  this  miserable  world  go  on  in 
endless  confusion  :  like  a  great  multitude  of  fool'-hardy  persons^ 
who  go  on  in  the  dark,  stumbling  and  justling  one  against  another, 
without  perceiving  any  remedy  for  their  own,  or  aflfbrding  any 
for  their  neighbours*  calamity. — Thus  I  have  shown  how  the  ex- 
treme blindness  that  possesses  the  hearts  of  men  is  manifest  in 
what  appears  in  their  prof ession* 

Section  IIL 

Men?s  extreme  Blindness  manifested  by  inward  Experience^  and 
especially  in  their  Practices  under  the  Gospel. 

I  come  now  to  show,  how  this  is  manifest  in  those  things 
that  are  found  by  inward  experience,  and  are  visible  in  men^s 
practices  under  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

1.  This  appears  in  their  being  so  prone  to  be  deceived  so  many 
ways,  or  being  liable  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  deceits.  There 
are  thousands  of  delusions  in  things  which  concern  the  affairs  of 
religion,  that  men  commonly  are  led  away  with,  who  yet  live 
under  the  light  of  the  gospel. — They  are  many  ways  deceived 
about  God.  They  think  him  to  be  an  exceeding  diverse  kind 
of  being  from  what  he  is;  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves.* 
They  are  deceived  about  his  holiness^  they  do  not  realize  it^that 
he  is  such  a  holy  being  as  he  indeed  is,  or  that  he  hates  sin  with 
such  a  hatred  as  he  declares  he  does.  They  are  not  convinced 
of  his  truthj  or  that  he  certainly  will  fulfil  his  thrcatenings  or  his 
promises.  They  are  not  convinced  of  his  justice  in  punishing 
sin,  as  he  does.  They  have  very  wrong  notions  of  Christ. 
They  are  not  convinced  of  his  ability  to  save  them,  or  of  the 
sufficiency  of  his  sacrifice  and  righteousness  ;  nor  of  his  willing- 
ness to  receive  them. 

Men  are  comuionly  subject  to  a  great  many  errors  about  their 
duty.  They  are  ready  to  bring  their  principles  to  agree  with 
their  practices,  instead  of  bringing  their  practices  to  their  prin- 
ciples, as  they  ought  to  do.  They  will  put  innumerable  false 
glosses  on  the  rules  of  God's  word,  to  bend  them  to  a  compli- 
ance with  their  lusts ;  and  so  (hey  '^  put  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  daricness  ;  bitter  foir  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter." 

They  are  subject  to  deceits  and  delusions  about  the  things  of 
this  world.  They  imagine  that  there  is  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  profits,  pleasures,  and  honours,  which 
are  to  be  had  here.  They  believe  all  the  deluding  flatteries 
and  promises  of  a  vain  world.  And  they  will  hold  that  deceit 
and  grand  dcUisioHj   that  these  things  are  the  highest  good  ;  and 
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will  act  accordingly ;  will  choose  these  things  for  their  portion. 
Aad  they  will  hold  and  practise  upon  that  error,  ttiat  these 
tbingi  are  of  long  continuance,  and  are  to  be  depended  upon* 

They  are  greatly  deceived  about  the  things  of  another  world. 
They  undervalue  that  heavenly  glory,  which  is  promised  to  the 
saints ;  and  are  not  much  terrified  with  what  they  hear  of  the 
damnation  of  hell ;  they  cannot  realize  it,  that  its  torments  are 
80  dreadful  as  they  hear ;  and  are  very  ready  to  imagine  that 
they  are  not  eternal,  but  will  sometime  or  other  have  an  end. 

They  are  deceived  about  the  state  otgood  men.  They  think 
they  are  not  happy,  but  live  a  melancholy  life.  And  they  are 
deceived  about  the  wicked.  They  envy  the  state  of  many  of 
them,  as  accounting  them  well  ofT.  '^  They  call  the  proud 
happy,*  and  bless  the  covetous  whom  God  abhors.t^^  And 
they  strive  a  great  deal  more  after  such  enjoyments  as  these 
have,  than  after  such  as  are  the  portion  of  the  godly. 

They  are  subject  to  a  thousand  deceits  and  delusions  about 
themselves.  They  think  themselves  wise,  when  they  are  fools. 
They  are  deceived  about  their  own  hearts ;  they  think  them 
much  better  than  they  really  are.  They  think  they  see  many 
good  things  in  themselves,  when  indeed  there  is  nothing  good 
there.  They  appear  lovely  in  their  own  eyes,  when  their  nearts 
are  like  the  inside  of  a  grave,  full  of  dead  men^s  bones  and  rot- 
ten flesh,  crawling  worms,  and  all  uncleanness.  Or  rather  the 
inward  vault  of  hell,  that  is  an  habitation  of  devils  and  every  foul 
spirit.  Those  things  in  their  hearts  are  highly  esteemed  by  them, 
which  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Men  are  very  prone  to  be  deceived  about  their  own  state  ;  to 
think  themselves  something  when  they  are  nothing ;  and  to  sup- 
pose themselves  ^^  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  to  have  need 
of  nothing  ;  when  they  are  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind  and  naked.  '^  They  are  greatly  deceived  about  the 
principles  they  act  from.  They  think  they  are  sincere  in  that  in 
which  there  is  no  sincerity  ;  and  that  they  do  those  things  from 
love  to  God,  which  they  do  only  from  love  to  themselves.  They 
call  mere  speculative  or  natural  knowledge,  spiritual  knowledge  ; 
and  put  conscience  for  grace ;  a  servile,  for  a  child-like  fear ; 
and  common  affections,  that  are  only  from  natural  principlet, 
and  have  no  abiding  effect,  for  high  discoveries,  and  eminent  act* 
ings  <Mf  grace.  Yea,  it  is  common  with  men  to  call  their  vicious 
dispositions  by  the  name  of  some  virtue.  They  call  their  anger 
and  malice,  zeal  for  a  righteous  cause,  or  zeal  for  the  public 
good;  and  their  covetousness,  frugality. 

They  are  vastly  deceived  about  their  own  righteousness.  They 
think  their  affections  and  performances  lovely  to  God,  which 
indeed  are  hateful  to  him.    They  think  their  tears,  reformations 

*  Mai.  iii.  15.  t  Psal.  x.  3. 
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and  prayers,  sufficient  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins  ;  when 
indeed  if  all  the  angels  in  heaven  should  offer  themselves  in  sa- 
crifice to  God,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  atone  for  one  of  their 
sins.  They  think  their  prayers  and  works,  and  religious  doings, 
a  sufficient  price  to  purchase  God^s  favour  and  eternal  glory ; 
when,  as  they  perform  them,  they  do  nothing  but  merit  hell. 

They  are  greatly  deceived  about  their  strength.  They  think 
they  are  able  to  mend  their  own  hearts,  and  work  some  good 
principles  in  themselves ;  when  they  can  do  no  more  towards  it 
then  a  dead  corpse  does  towards  raising  itself  to  life.  They 
vainly  flatter  themselves,  they  are  able  to  come  to  Christ,  when 
they  are  not.  They  are  greatly  deceived  about  the  stability 
of  their  own  hearts.  They  foolishly  think  their  own  intentions 
and  resolutions  of  what  good  they  will  do  hereafter,  to  be  depend- 
ed on ;  when  indeed  there  is  no  dependence  at  all  to  be  had 
on  them.  They  are  greatly  deceived  about  their  opportunities. 
They  think  that  the  long  continuance  of  their  opportunity  is  to 
be  depended  on,  and  that  to-morrow  is  to  be  boasted  of;  when 
indeed  there  is  the  utmost  uncertainty  of  it.  They  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  to  seek  salvation 
hereafter,  than  they  have  now ;  when  there  is  no  probability  of 
it,  but  a  very  great  improbability. 

They  are  greatly  deceived  about  their  own  actions  and  prac- 
tices. Their  own  faults  are  strangely  hid  from  their  eyes. 
They  live  in  ways  that  are  very  unbecoming  Christians,  but  yet 
seem  not  to  be  at  all  sensible  of  it.  Those  evil  ways  of  theirs, 
which  are  very  plain  to  others,  are  hid  from  them.  Yea,  those 
very  things,  which  they  themselves  account  great  faults  in  others, 
they  will  justify  themselves  in.  Those  things  for  which  they 
will  be  very  angry  with  others,  they  at  the  same  time  do  them- 
selves, and  oftentimes  in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  never  once 
think  of  it.  While  they  are  zealous  to  pull  the  mote  out 
of  their  brother's  eye,  they  know  not  that  a  beam  is  in  their  own 
eye. 

Those  sins  that  they  commit,  which  they  are  sensible  are  sins 
they  are  wofully  deceived  about.  They  call  great  sins,  little 
ones ;  and  in  their  own  imaginations,  find  out  many  excuses, 
which  make  the  guilt  very  small ;  while  the  many  heinous  ag- 
gravations are  hid  from  their  eyes.  They  are  greatly  deceived 
about  themselves,  when  they  compare  themselves  with  others. 
They  esteem  themselves  better  than  their  neighbours,  who  are 
indeed  much  better  than  themselves.  They  are  greatly  deceiv- 
ed about  themselves,  when  they  compare  themselves  with  God. 
They  are  very  insensible  of  the  difference  there  is  between  God 
and  them,  and  act  in  many  things  as  if  they  thought  themselves 
his  equals ;  yea,  as  if  they  Uiought  themselves  above  him.  Thus 
manifold  are  the  deceits  and  delusions  that  men  fall  into. 
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2.  The  desperate  blindness  that  is  natural  to  men,  appears  in 
their  being  so  ignorant  and  blind  in  things  that  are  so  clear  and 
plain.     Thus  if  we  consider  how  great  God  is,  and  how  dread- 
ful sin  against  him  must  be,  and  how  much  sin  we  are  guilty  of, 
and  of  what  importance  it  is  that  his  infinite  Majesty  should  be 
indicated  ;    how  plain  is  it,  that  man^s  righteousness  is  in- 
snfficient !    And  yet  how  greatly  will  men  confide  in  it !  how 
will   they  ascribe  more  to  it,  than   can  be  ascribed   to  the 
righteousness  of  the  sinless   and   glorious  angels  of  heaven ! 
What  can  be  more  plain  in  itself,  than  that  eternal  things  are 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  temporal  things  ?     And  yet 
how  hard  is  it  thoroughly  to  convince  men  of  it !     How  plain 
is  it,  that  eternal  misery  in  hell  is  infinitely  to  be  dreaded  ?  And 
yet  how  few  appear  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  this!     How 
plain  is  it,  that  life  is  uncertain  ?  and  yet  how  much  otherwise  do 
most  men  think !     How  plain  is  it,  that  it  is  the  highest  pru- 
dence in  matters  of  infinite  concern  to  improve  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, without  trusting  to  another?  but  yet  how  few  are  con- 
vinced of  this  ?     How  reasonable  is  it,  considering  that  God  is  a 
wise  and  just  Being,  to  suppose  that  there  shall  be  a  future 
state  of  rewards  &nd  punishments,  wherein  every  man   shall 
receive  according  to  his  works  ?     And  yet,  how  docs  this  seem 
like  a  dream  to  most  men. 

What  can  be  in  itself  more  plain  and  manifest,  and  easily  to 
be  known  by  us,  if  it  were  not  for  a  strange  blindness,  than  we 
are  to  ourselves,  who  are  always  with,  never  absent  from  our- 
selves; always  in  our  own  view,  before  our  own  eyes?  Who 
liave  opportunity  to  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  see  all  that 
passes  there.  And  yet  what  is  there  that  men  are  more  ignorant 
of,  than  they  are  of  themselves  ?  There  are  many  vicious  prac- 
tices, the  unlawfulness  of  which  is  very  plain ;  the  sins  are  gross, 
and  contrary  not  only  to  the  word  of  God,  but  to  the  light  of 
nature :  and  yet  men  will  often  plead,  there  is  no  harm  in  such 
sins ;  such  as,  many  acts  of  gross  uncleanness ;  and  many  acts  of 
fraud,  injustice  and  deceitfulness ;  and  many  others  that  might  be 
mentioned. 

There  is  no  one  thing  whatsoever  more  plain  and  manifesty 
and  more  demonstrable,  than  the  being  of  a  God.  It  is  manifest 
in  ourselves,  in  our  own  bodies  and  souls,  and  in  every  thing 
about  us  wherever  we  turn  our  eye,  whether  to  heaven,  or  to  the 
earth,  the  air  or  the  seas.  And  yet  how  prone  is  the  heart  of 
man  to  call  this  into  question?  So  inclined  is  the  heart  of  man 
to  blindness  and  delusion,  that  it  is  prone  to  even  atheism  itself. 

3.  The  great  blindness  of  the  heart  of  man  appears,  in  that  so 
littler,  thing  will  deceive  him,  and  confound  his  judgment.  A 
little  self-interest,  or  only  the  bait  of  some  short  gratification  of 
a  sensual  appetite,  or  a  little  stirring  of  passion  will  blind  men's 
eyes  and  make  them  argue  and  jadge  most  strangely  and  per- 
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vereelj)  and  draw  the  most  absard  conclosioa ;  sacb,  as  if  diey 
were  indiffereDt,  they  would  see  to  be  most  anretsonaUe.  The 
devil  finds  easy  work  to  deceive  them  a  thousand  ways ;  an  ar- 
gument of  the  great  weakness  and  blindness  of  our  minds.  As 
a  little  child,  weak  in  understanding,  is  very  easily  deceived. 

4.  The  wofui  blindness  that  possesses  the  hearts  of  men  na- 
turally,  appears  in  their  being  all  totally  ignorant  of  that  in  God, 
which  they  had  most  need  to  know  :  viz,  the  glory  and  exeellencjf 
of  his  nature.  Though  our  faculties,  which  we  have  above  the 
beast,  were  chiefly  given  us,  that  we  might  know  this ;  and 
though  without  this  knowledge  all  other  will  s^ify  nothing  to  ns; 
and  our  faculties  are  as  capable  of  it,  as  of  any  other  knowledge 
whatsoever — and  which  is  as  plainly  and  abundantly  manifested 
as  any  thing  whatsoever,  innumerable  ways,  both  in  the  word 
and  works  of  God — ^yet  all  men  naturally  are  totally  ignorant 
of  this ;  as  ignorant  as  one  bom  blind  is  of  colours.  Natural 
men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  learning,  are  as  ignorant  of  it, 
as  the  weakest  and  the  most  unlearned ;  yea,  as  ignorant  as 
the  very  stocks  and  stones ;  for  they  see,  and  can  see  nothing  at 
all  of  it. 

5.  It  appears,  in  that  they  are  so  blind  in  those  satne  things  in 
religious  matters,  which  they  are  sufficiently  sensible  of  in  other 
matters.  In  temporal  things  they  are  very  sensible  that  it  is  a 
point  of  prudence  to  improve  the  first  opportunity  in  things  of 
great  importance.  But  m  matters  of  religion,  which  are  of  infi- 
nitely the  greatest  importance,  they  have  not  this  discernment* 
In  temporal  matters  they  are  sensible  that  it  is  a  great  folly  long 
to  delay  and  put  oiT,  when  life  is  in  danger,  and  all  depends  upon 
it.  But  in  the  concerns  of  their  souls,  they  are  insensible  of 
this  truth.  So  in  the  concerns  of  this  world,  they  are  sensible 
it  is  prudence  to  improve  times  of  special  advantage,  and  to  em- 
brace a  good  offer  when  made  them.  They  are  sensible  that 
things  oflong  continuance  are  of  greater  importance,  than  those 
of  short  duration ;  yet  in  religious  concerns,  none  of  these  things 
sire  sensibly  discerned.  In  temporal  things  ttiey  are  sufficient^ 
sensible,  that  it  h  a  point  of  prudence  to  lay  up  for  hereafter,  in 
summer  to  lay  up  for  winter,  and  to  lay  up  for  their  families,  after 
tbey  are  dead ;  but  men  do  not  generally  discern  the  prudence 
of  making  a  proper  provision  for  a  future  state. — In  matters  of 
importance  in  this  world,  they  are  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of 
taking  thorough  care  to  be  on  sure  grounds  ;  but  in  their  souPs 
concerns,  they  see  nothing  of  this.  Our  Saviour  observed  this 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Jews  when  he  was  upon  earth.  "  Ye 
hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  fece  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  earth : ' 
but  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time  ?''* 

6.  The  desperate  blindness  that  naturally  possef^es  the  hearts 
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of  men  under  the  gospel,  appears  in  iheir  remaining  so  Bt%pidly 
insennbU  and  deceived,  under  so  great  means  of  instruction  and 
coni^tion.    If  they  were  brought  up  under  heathenish  darkness 
it  would  not  be  so  full  a  demonstration  of  it :  but  thus  they  re- 
main, thoY^  under  the  clearest  light,  under  the  glorious  light  of 
the  gospel,  where  they  enjoy  God^s  own  instructions  in  his  word, 
in  a  great  fulness  and  plainness,  and  have  the  evidence  and  truth 
of  thiims  set  before  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner.    They  have  the  arguments  of  God's  being  and  perfection ; 
and  of  another  world.     They  are  told  how  eternal  things  are  of 
greater  importance  than  temporal ;  and  of  what  importance  it  is 
to  escape  eternal  misery.    How  much  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
pains  for  heavenly  glorv ;  and  how  vain  their  own  righteousness 
is :  but  yet  to  what  little  purpose  ? 

And  they  have  not  only  great  means  of  instruction  in  God's 
^word,  but  also  in  providence.  They  have  the  evidence  of  the 
^liortness  and  uncertainty  of  life.  ^^  He  seeth  that  wise  men  die, 
likewise  the  fool  and  the  brutish  person  perish,  and  leave  their 
^vealfii  to  others.'^  Yet  ^' their  inward  thought  is,  that  their 
Jbotnes  shall  continue  for  eyer,  and  their  dwelling  places  to  all 
v^cnerations :  they  call  their  lands  after  their  own  names.  Never- 
•ftlieleas  man  -being  in  honour,  abideth  not :  be  is  like  the  beasts 
^Jiat  perish.  This  their  way  is  their  folly  :  yet  their  posterity 
.pprove  their  sayings.^'  They  find  the  world  is  vain  and  unsatis- 
actory ;  they  find  the  great  instability  andtreachery  of  their  own 
;  and  how  their  own  good  intentions  and  resolutions  are  not 
be  depended  on.  They  often  find  by  experience,  that  their  at- 
'tiempts  to  make  them  better,  fail ;  but  alas !  with  what  small  eflect. 
Such  abundant  evidence  is  there,  both  in  what  appears  in  the 
OP^ profession  of  men ;  and  also  by  what  \s  found  in  their  inward 
^^perimce,  and  is  evident  in  their  practice^  of  the  extreme  and 
bratiflh  ^ignorance  and  blindness,  which  naturally  possess  their 
^arts. 

Section    IV. 

Practical  Inferences  and  Application  of  the  Subject* 

Having  shown  how  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  evident,  both 
^y  what  appears  in  men's  open  profession^  and  by  those  things 
^hich  ztefound  by  inward  experience^  and  are  manifest  by  what 
^  visible  in  men's  practice ;  I  proceed  to  improve  the  subject. 

I*  By  ibis  we  may  see  how  manifest  are  the  ruins  of  the  fall 
^f  man.  It  is  observable  in  all  the  kinds  of  God^s  creatures  that 
We  bdiold,  that  they  have  those  properties  and  qualities,  which 
^  every  way  proportioned  to  their  end ;  so  that  thev  need  no 
^re,  they  stand  in  need  of  no  greater  degree  of  perfection,  in 
order  well  to  answer  the  special  use  for  which  they  seem  to  be 
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designed.  The  brute  creatnres,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects, 
though  there  be  innumerable  kinds  of  them,  yet  all  seem  to  hare 
such  a  decree  of  perception  and  perfection  given  them,  as  best 
suits  their  place  in  the  creation,  their  manner  of  living,  and  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  made.  Tliere  is  no  defect  visible  in 
them ;  thej  are  perfect  in  their  kind ;  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
wanting,  in  order  to  their  filling  up  their  allotted  place  in  the 
world.  And  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it  was 
so  at  first  with  mankind.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
God  would  make  many  thousands  of  kinds  of  creatures  in  this 
lower  world,  and  one  kind  the  highest  of  them  all,  to  be  the  head  of 
the  rest ;  and  that  all  the  rest  should  be  complete  in  their  kinds, 
every  way  endowed  with  such  qualifications  as  are  proportioned 
to  their  use  and  end :  and  only  this  most  noble  creature  of  all, 
left  exceeding  imperfect,  notoriously  destitute  of  what  he  princi* 
pally  stands  in  need  of  to  answer  the  end  of  his  being.  The 
principal  faculty  by  which  God  has  distinguished  this  noble 
creature  from  tne  rest,  is  his  understanding ;  but  would  God  so 
distinguish  man  in  his  creation  from  other  creatures,  and  ibeia 
seal  up  that  understanding  with  such  an  extreme  blindness,  as  to 
render  it  useless,  as  to  the  principal  ends  of  it;  and  wholly  to 
disenable  him  from  answering  the  ends  of  an  intelligent  creature, 
and  to  make  his  understanding  rather  a  misery  than  a  blessine  to 
him;  and  rendering  him  much  more  mischievous  than  useful T 
Therefore,  if  the  scripture  had  not  told  us  so,  yet  we  might  safely 
conclude,  that  mankind  are  not  now,  as  they. were  made  at  first; 
but  that  they  are  in  di  fallen  state  and  condition. 

II.  From  what  has  been  said,  plainly  appears  the  necessity  of 
divine  revelation.  The  deists  deny  the  scripture  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  and  hold  that  there  is  no  revealed  religion,  that 
God  has  given  mankind  no  other  rule  but  his  own  reason ; 
which  is  sufficient,  without  any  word  or  revelation  from  heaven 
to  give  man  a  right  understanding  of  divine  things,  and  of 
his  duty.  But  how  is  it  proved  in  fact  ?  How  much  trial  has 
there  been,  whether  man^s  reason,  without  a  revelation,  would  be 
sufiicicnt  or  not :  the  whole  world,  excepting  one  nation,  liad 
the  trial  till  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  was  not  this  long  enough 
for  trial,  whether  man^s  reason  alone  was  suflicient  to  instruct 
him  ?  Those  nations,  who  all  that  time  lay  in  such  gross  daiic* 
ness,  and  in  such  a  deplorable  helpless  condition,  had  the  same 
natural  reason  that  the  deists  have.  And  during  this  time,  there 
was  not  only  one  man,  or  a  succession  of  single  persons  that  had 
the  trial,  whether  their  own  reason  would  be  sufficient  to  lead 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  all  nations,  who  all  had 
the  same  human  faculties  that  we  have.  If  human  reason  is 
really  sufficient,  and  there  be  no  need  of  any  thing  else,  why  has 
it  never  proved  so  ?  Why  has  it  never  happened,  that  so  much 
as  one  nation,  or  one  citv  or  town,  or  one  assembly  of  men,  have 
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Wen  brought  to  tolerable  notions  of  divine  things,  unless  it  be 
by  the  revelation  contained  in  the  scriptures  ?  If  it  were  only 
one  nation  that  had  remained  in  such  darkness,  the  trial  might 
not  be  thought  so  great ;  because  one  particular  people  might 
be  under  some  disadvantages,  which  were  peculiar.     But  thus  it 
has  been  with  all  nations^  except  those  which  have  been  favour- 
ed with  the  scriptures,  and  in  all  ages. '  Where  is  any  people 
yiho  to  this  day  have  ever  delivered  themselves  by  their  own 
reason,  or  have  been  delivered  without  light  fetched  from  the 
scriptures,  or  by  means  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  (yhrist  ? 

Ii  human  reason  is- sufficient  without  the  scripture,  is  it  not 
strange  that,  in  these  latter  ages — since  navigation  has  been  so 
improved,  and  America  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  discovered,  which  were  before  unknown — no  one  nation  has 
any  where  been  found  already  enlightened,  and  possessed  of  true 
notions  about  the  Divine  Being  and  his  perfections,  by  virtue  of 
that  human  reason  they  have  been  possessed  of  so  many  thou- 
sand years  ?    The  many  poor,  barbarous  nations  here,  in  Ame- 
rica, had  the  faculty  of  reason  to  do  what  they  pleased  with, 
lefore  the  Europeans  came  hither,  and  brought  over  the  light  of 
the  gospel.     If  human  reason  alone  was  sufficient,  it  is  strange, 
that  oo  one  people  were  found,  in  any  corner  of  the  land,  who 
were  helped  by  it,  in  the  chief  concern  of  man. 

There  has  been  a  great  trial,  as  to  what  men^s  reason  can  do 
withoat  divine  help,  in  those  endless  disputes  that  have  been 
nttintained.  If  human  reason  alone  could  help  mankind,  it 
nuehtbe  expected  that  these  disputes  would  have  helped  them, 
^have  put  an  end  to  men's  darkness.     The  heathen  philoso- 

t hers  had  many  hundreds  of  years  to  try  their  skill  in  this  way  : 
ot  all  without  eflfect.  That  divine  revelation,  which  the  church 
of  God  has  been  possessed  of,  has  been  in  the  world  ^^  as  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place/^*  It  is  the  only  remedy  which  God  has 
provided  for  the  miserable^  brutish  blindness  of  mankind,  a  re- 
loedy  without  which  this  fallen  world  would  have  sunk  down 
forever  in  brutal  barbarism  without  any  remedy.  It  is  the  only 
>neaii8  that  the  true  God  has  made  successful  in  his  Providence, 
to  give  the  nations  of  the  world  the  knowledge  of  himself;  and 
to  bring  them  off  from  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

If  human  reason  be  the  only  proper  means,  the  means,  that 
God  has  designed  for  enlightening  mankind,  is  it  not  very  strange^ 
that  it  has  not  been  sufficient,  nor  has  answered  this  end  in  any 
o&e  instance.  All  the  right  speculative  knowledge  of  the  true 
&>d,  which  the  deists  themselves  have,  has  been  derived  from 
divine  tevelation.  How  vain  is  it  to  dispute  against  fact,  and 
^  experience  of  so  many  thousand  years  ?  And  to  pretend 
that  human  reason  is  sufficient  without  divine  revelation,  when 
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80  many  thousand  yean  experience,  among  so  many  hu 
of  nations,  of  different  tempers;  circumstances  and  interei 
proved  the  contrary  ?  One  would  think  all  should  ackno' 
that  ao  long  a  time  is  sufficient  for  a  trial ;  especially  coi 
ing  the  miseries  that  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  hav< 
under  all  this  while,  for  want  of  light :  the  innumerable  te> 
calamities  and  miseries — such  as  sacrificing  children,  an<! 
other  cruelties  to  others,  and  even  to  themselves — besid 
eternal  perdition,  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to 
consequence  of  such  darkness. 

Ill*  This  doctrine  should  make  us  sensible,  how  great  a 
it  is  to  mankind,  that  God  has  sent  his  own  Son  into  the 
to  be  the  light  of  the  world. — The  subject  shows  whatgrei 
we  stand  in  of  some  teacher  to  be  sent  from  God.  An 
some  of  the  wiser  men  among  the  heathen  saw  the  need  i 
They  saw  that  they  disputed  and  jangled  among  then 
without  coming  to  a  satisfying  discovery  of  the  truth  ;  and 
they  saw,  and  spoke  of  the  need  there  was  of  a  teacb 
from  heaven^  And  it  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  divine 
that  God  has  so  beheld  us  in  our  low  estate,  as  to  provid 
a  glorious  remedy.  He  has  not  merely  sent  some  createi 
to  instruct  us,  but  his  own  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  1 
and  of  the  same  nature  and  essence  with  him  ;  and  th> 
infinitely  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  more  suffic: 
teach  a  blind  world.  He  has  sent  him  to  be  the  light 
world,  as  he  says  of  himself,  '^  I  am  come  a  light  ir 
world/'*  When  he  came,  he  brought  glorious  light, 
like  the  day-spring  from  on  high,  visiting  a  dark  world, 
charias  observes.t  After  Christ  came,  then  the  glorious 
b^n  to  spread  abroad,  delivering  those  '^  that  had  si 
daricness,  and  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death.^' 

What  reason  have  we  to  rejoice,  and  praise  God,  that 
made  such  excellent  provision  for  us ;  and  has  set  so  glc 
sun  in  our  firmament,  such  a  ^'Sun  of  righteousness,'*  a 
had  extinguished  the  light  which  at  first  enlightened  us ;  ai 
as  it  were,  brought  the  world  into  that  state,  in  which 
when  '^without  form,  and  void,"  and  darkness  was  on  the 
it  {. — The  glory  of  that  light  which  God  has  sent  into  the 
is  fully  answerable  to  the  grossness  of  that  darkness  whic 
it.  For  Christ  who  came  to  enlighten  us,  is  truth  and  li^ 
and  the  fountain  of  all  light.  ^'He  is  the  light j  and  in  hi 
darkness  at  all."§ 

IV.  Hence  we  may  learn,  what  must  be  the  thing  whi 
bring  to  pass  those  glorious  days  of  light,  which  are  spoke 
God's  word. — Though  mankind  be  fallen  into  such  darkn 
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the  world  be  mostly  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  yet  the  scrip- 
ture  often  speaks  of  a  glorious  day^  wherein  light  shall  fill  the 
earth.  ^'  For  behold  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkniess  the  people  ;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee, 
and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall 
come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.''* 
^^  And  be  will  destroy  in  this  mountain,  the  face  of  the  covering 
cast  overall  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all  nation8.''t 
'^The  knowledge  of  God  shall  fill  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea."t 

Bj  what  we  have  heard,  we  may  on  good  grounds  conclude^ 
that  whenever  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  not  be  effected  by  human 
learning,  or  by  the  skill  or  wisdom  of  great  men.  What  has  been 
before  observed  of  this  learned  age,  is  a  presumptive  evidence  of 
it ;  wherein  spiritual  darkness  increases  with  the  increase  of 
learning.  God  will  again  make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world ; 
and  will,  as  it  were,  say  in  his  providence,  "  Where  is  the  wise ! 
where  is  the  scribe !  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  !'^ 

When  this  shall  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  by  a  remarkable 
jHniHng  Ofut  of  GocPs  own  Spirit^  with  the  plain  preaching  of 'the 
gospel  of  his  Son;  the  preaching  of  the  spiritual,  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  Christ  crucified,  which  to  the  learned  men  of  this  world 
are  foolishness ;  those  doctrines,  which  are  the  stumbling  block  of 
this  learned  age.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saiththe  Lord  of  hosts.''  It  will  not  be  by  the  enticing 
words  of  maa'^s  wisdom  ;  but  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  of  power.  Not  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  ndr  by  the 
princes  of  this  world,  that  come  to  nought :  but  by  the  gospel, 
that  contains  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden 
wisdom,  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  who  have  no- 
thing to  enlighten  them  but  their  own  learning,  know  any 
thing  of. 

The  Spirit  of  God,  who  searches  all  things,  even  the  deep  things 
of  God,  must  reveal  it.  For  let  natural  men  be  never  so  worldly 
wise  and  learned,  they  receive  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit :  they 
are  foolishness  to  them  ;  nor  can  they  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned.  This  great  effect,  when  it  is  accom- 
plished, will  be  a  glorious  effect  indeed :  and  it  will  be  accom- 
plished in  such  a  manner,  as  most  remarkably  to  show  it  to  be  the 
work  of  God,  and  his  only.  It  will  be  a  more  glorious  work  of 
Grod  than  that  which  we  read  of  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis. 
And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void^  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  jipaters  :  and  God  said.  Let  there  be  light  j  and  there  was 
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V.  Heace  we  may  learn  the  misery  of  all  such  penoos,  as  are 
under  the  power  of  that  darkness  which  naturally  possesses  their 
hearts.     There  are  two  degrees  of  this  misery. 

] .  That  of  which  all  who  are  in  a  natural  condition  are  the  sub- 
jects. The  doctrine  shows,  that  all  such  as  are  in  a  natural  con- 
dition, are  in  a  miserable  condition  :  for  they  are  in  an  extremely 
dark  and  blind  condition.  It  is  uncon^ortable  living  in  darkness^ 
What  a  sorrowful  state  would  we  all  be  in,  if  the  sun  should  no 
more  rise  upon  us,  and  the  moon  were  to  withdraw  her  shining, 
and  the  stars  to  be  put  out,  and  we  were  to  spend  the  rest  of  our 
time  in  darkness  7  The  world  would  soon  perish,  in  such  dark- 
ness. It  was  a  great  plague  in  Egypt,  when  they  bad  a  total 
darkness  for  three  days.  They  who  are  deprived  of  sight  are 
deprived  of  the  most  noble  of  the  senses  ;  they  have  no  oene&t 
of  external  light,  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  needful  of  all  the 
things  which  God  has  made  in  the  visible  creation.  But  they 
who  are  without  spiritual  sight  and  light,  are  destitude  of  that 
which  is  far  more  excellent  and  necessary. 

That  natural  men  are  not  sensible  of  their  blindness,  and  the 
misery  they  are  under  by  reason  of  it,  is  no  argument  that  thejT 
are  not  miserable.  For  it  is  very  much  the  nature  of  this  cala-* 
mity  to  be  hid  from  itself,  or  from  those  who  are  under  it* 
Fools  are  not  sensible  of  their  folly.  Solomon  says,  ^  The  fool 
is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a. 
reason.'^*  The  most  barbarous  and  brutish  heathens  are  not; 
sensible  of  their  own  darkness  ;  are  not  sensible  but  that  tbef 
enjoy  as  great  Ught,  and  have  as  good  understanding  of  thingjSy- 
as  the  most  enlightened  nations  in  the  world. 

3.  Another  de^ee  of  this  misery,  is  of  those  who  are  Judi* 
cially  given  up  of  God,  to  the  blindness  of  their  own  rninds*- 
The  scripture  teaches  us  that  there  are  some  such.  What  then  z 
Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seekethfor^  hut  the  electun^ 
hath  obtained  t7,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.]  But  their  minds 
were  blinded^  for  until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  veil  untaken 
away. I  And  he  said,  go  and  tell  this  people^  hear  ye  indeed^  but 
understand  not  ;  and  see  ye  indeed^  bui  perceive  not.  Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  fat  ^  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes  : 
lest  they  see  with  their  eyes^  and  hear  with  their  ears^  and  under* 
stand  with  their  hearts^  and  convert  and  be  healed.^  This  judg- 
ment, when  inflicted,  is  commonly  for  the  contempt  and  abase 
of  light  which  has  been  offered,  for  the  commission  of  presump- 
tuous sins,  and  for  being  obstinate  in  sin,  and  resisting  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  many  gracious  calls  and  counsels,  warnings  and 
reproofs. 

iVho  the  particular  persons  are,  that  are  thus  judicially  given 
up  of  God  to  the  blindness  of  their  minds,  is  not  known  to  men* 

*  Prov,  xxvi.  16.  Rom.  xi.  7.       t  5  Cor.  iii.  14.        {  U%u  vi.  6.  10. 
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Bat  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  multitudes 
of  them  ;  and  most  in  places  of  ihe  greatest  light.  There  is  no 
manner  of  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  judgment,  which  ia 
^>oken  of  in  scripture,  is  in  a  great  measure  joeo^/iar  to  those  old 
tiines.  As  there  were  many  who  fell  under  it  in  the  times  of 
the  prophets  of  old,  and  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  so  doubt- 
less there  are  now  also.  And  though  the  persons  are  not  known, 
yet  doubtless  there  may  be  more  reason  to  fear  it  concerning; 
some  than  others.  All  who  are  under  the  power  of  the  blind- 
ness of  their  own  minds,  are  miserable  ;  but  such  as  are  giren  up 
to  this  blindness,  arc  especially  miserable  ;  for  they  are  reservedi 
and  sealed  over  to  the  blackness  of  darkness  foremen 


Section  V. 
Address  to  Sinners, 

The  consideration  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  desperate  blind- 
less  which  possesses  the  hearts  of  us  all  naturally,  may  well  be 
errifying  to  such  as  are  yet  in  a  Christless  condition,  in  this  place 
»f  light ;  where  the  gospel  has  been  so  long  enjoyed,  and  where 
vod  has  in  times  past  so  wonderfully  poured  out  his  Spirit. 

And  let  such  persons,  for  their  awakening,  consider  the  follow-  / 
ng  things. 

1*  That  they  are  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world.  Their 
lindness  is  from  hell.  This  darkness  which  natural  men  are 
ndef,  is  from  the  prince  of  darkness.  This  the  apQstle  says 
xpressly  of  those  who  remain  in  unbelief  and  blindness  under 
be  gospel.  But  if  our  gospel  he  hid^  it  is  hid  from  them  that 
re  lost ;  in  whom  ihe  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds 
fthem  that  believe  not.^  They  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
less. In  that  darkness  which  reigns  in  their  souls,  the  devil  reigns, 
jid  be  holds  his  dominion  there. 

2.  Consider  how  God  in  his  word  manifests  his  abhorence  and 
rrath  towards  those  who  remain  so  sottishly  blind  and  ignorant,  in 
he  midst  of  light.  How  doth  God  speak  of  them !  Have  all 
he  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge?]  Forty  years  long  was  I 
jrieved  with  this  generation^  and  said,  it  is  a  people  that  do  err  in 
\heir  hearty  and  they  have  not  known  my  ways.  Unto  whom  I 
iware  in  my  wraihy  that  they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest.X  The 
twp  knowetk  his  owner ^  and  the  ass  his  master^ s  crib:  but  Israel 
doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.  Ah  sinful  nation! 
— ^EA«y  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  an^er.  §  It  is 
a  people  of  no  understanding;  therefore  he  that  made  them  will 
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not  have  mtrcy  on  ihem^  and  he  that  formed  them  wUl  show' them 
no  favour.*  My  people  is  foolish^  they  have  not  known  me^  th^ 
are  sottish  children^  and  they  have  tio  understanding :  th^  are 
wise  to  do  evil,,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no  knowledge.^  Declare 
this  in  the  house  of  Jacobs  and  publish  it  in  tht  house  of  Judahj 
samng^  hear  now  this^  O  foolish  people^  and  without  understandis^f 
which  have  eyes  and  see  not,  which  have  ears  and  hear  not^  -Fear 
ye  not  me,  saith  the  Lord  ;  will  ye  not  tremble  at  mt  presence?\ 

3.  Consider  how  much  wilfulness  there  is  in  your  ignoraiice* 
Sinners  are  ready  wholly  to  excuse  themselves  in  their  blindneBs; 
whereas,  as  observed  already,  the  blindness  that  naturally  posses- 
ses the  hearts  of  men,  is  not  a  merely  negative  thing ;  but  tbey 
are  blinded  by  the  deceitfuiness  of  sin.^    There  is  a  perverseness 
in  their  blindness.     There  is  not  a  mere  absence  of  light,  but  a 
malignant  opposition  to  the  light ;  as  God  says,  they  know  lUX, 
neither  will  they  understand^  they  walk  on  in  darkness.^     Christ 
observes,  that  every  one  that  doeth  evil^  hateth  the  lights  neither 
Cometh  to  the  light.     And  that  this  is  their  condemnation  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  yet  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light.^    And  I  may  appeal  to  your  own  consciences,  whether 
you  have  not  wilfully  rejected  the  many  instructions  you  have 
bad :  and  refused  to  hearken  ?     Whether  you  have  not  neglected 
your  bible  ?    Whether  you  have  not  been  a  very  negligent  hearer 
of  the  word  preached,  and  neglected  other  proper  means  of 
knowledge?  Whether  you  have  not  neglected  to  cry  to  God  for 
that  wisdom  which  you  need  ?     Yea,  have  you  not  resisted  the 
means  of  knowledge  ?    Have  you  not  resisted  and  quenched  tibe 
motions  of  the  spirit,  which  at  times  you  have  had  ?    And  taken 
a  course  to  make  yourself  more  and  more  stupid,  by  stifling  the 
convictions  of  your  own  conscience,  and  doing  contrary  to  the 
light  thereof;  whereby  you  have  done  those   things  that  have 
tended  to  sear  your  conscience,  and  make  yourself  more  and 
more  senseless  and  sottish  ? 

4.  Consider  what  is  the  course  that  God  will  take  to  teach 
those  who  will  not  be  taught  by  the  instructions  of  his  word. 
He  will  teach  them  by  briers  and  thorns,  and  by  the  flames  of 
hell.  Though  natural  men  will  remain  to  all  eternity  ignorant 
of  the  excellency  and  loveliness  of  God's  nature,  and  so  will  have 
no  spiritual  knowledge;  yet  God  in  another  world  will 
make  them  thoroughly  to  understand  many  things,  which  sense- 
less unawakened  sinners  are  sottishly  ignorant  of  in  this  world 
Their  eyes  in  many  respecU  shall  be  thoroughly  opened  in  hell* 
Their  judgments  will  be  rectified.  They  shall  be  of  the  same 
judgment  with  the  godly.  They  shall  be  convinced  of  the  reality 
•f  those  things  which  they  would  not  be  convinced  of  here  •  as 
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the  being  of  God;  bis  power,  bolioess,  aiidjustice;  that  the 
scriptures  are  the  word  of  God ;  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  that  time  is  short  and  uncertain.  They  will  be  convinced  of 
the  vanity  of  the  world  ;  of  the  blessed  opportunity  they  had  in 
the  world  ;  and  how  much  it  is  men^s  wisdom  to  improve  their 
time.  We  read  of  the  rich  man,  who  was  so  sottishly  blind  in 
this  world,  that  in  hell  he  lift  up  hitt  eyes^  and  saw  Abraham  afar 
offhand  Lazartu  in  his  bosom.*  With  many  men,  alas !  the  first 
time  they  open  their  eyes  is  in  hell. 

God  will  make  all  men  to  know  the  truth  of  those  great  things 

which  be  speaks  of  in  his  word,  one  way  or  another ;  for  he  will 

vindicate  his  own  truth.    He  has  undertaken  to  convince  all 

men.     They  who  will  not  be  convinced  in  this  world,  by  the 

.gentle  and  gracious  methods  which  God  uses  with  them  now, 

shall  be  convinced  hereafter  by  severe  means.    If  they  will  not 

be  convinced  for  salvation  they  shall  be  convinced  by  damnation. 

God  will  make  them  know  that  he  is  the  Lord.     And  he  will 

make  them  know  that  he  bears  rule.     Consume  them  in  wrath^ 

thai  they  may  not  be  ;  and  let  them  know  that  Gcd  ruleth  in  Ja^ 

cobt  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.]     Let  them  be  confounded  and 

troubled  for  ever:  yea^  let   them  be  put  to  shame  and  perish* 

T%at  men  may  know  that  thou^  whose  name  is  Jehovah^  art  the  most 

hishover  all  the  earth,  | 

What  great  care  we  had  need  all  have,  that  we  be  not  deceived 
in  matters  of  religion.  If  our  hearts  are  all  naturally  possessed 
with  such  an  extreme  brutish  ignorance  and  blindness  in  things  of 
religion,  and  we  are  exceedingly  prone  to  delusion :  then  surely 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  it.  For  that  we  are  natu- 
rally  prone  to  delusion,  shows  our  danger :  but  the  greater  our 
danger  of  any  calamity  is,  the  greater  had  our  watchfulness 
need  to  be. — Let  us  therefore  be  hence  warned  to  take  heed 
that  we  be  not  deceived  about  our  duty ;  about  our  own  hearts ; 
about  our  ways  ;  about  our  state  ;  and  about  pur  opportunities. 
Thousands  are  deceived  in  these  things,  and  thousands  perish 
by  that  means.  Multitudes  fall  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our 
left,  and  are  ruined  eternally  by  their  delusion  in  these  things. 

How  foolish  a  thing  it  is  for  men  to  lean  to  their  own  under- 
standing,  and  trust  their  own  hearts.  If  we  are  so  blind,  then 
onr  own  wisdom  is  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  that  advice  of 
the  wise  man  is  most  reasonable ;  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
hiartj  and  lean  not  to  thine  own  under  standing.^  And  he  that 
trusteth  in  his  own  heart,  is  a  fool. ^ — They  therefore  are  fools, 
who  trust  to  their  own  wisdom,  and  will  question  the  mysterious 
doctrines  of  religion  ;  because  they  cannot  see  through  them, 
and  will  not  trust  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God. 
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Let  us  therefore  become  fools  ;  be  sensible  of  our  own  na 
tural  blindness  and  folly.  There  is  a  treasure  of  wisdom  con 
tained  in  that  one  sentence ;  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  /< 
be  wise  in  this  worlds  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  zoise.* 
Seeing  our  own  ignorance  and  blindness,  is  the  first  step  toward) 
having  true  knowledge.  If  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  am 
thing,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know.] 

Letusask  wisdom  ofGod.  If  we  are  so  blind  in  ourselves,  tbei 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  sought  for  out  of  our  own  stock,  but  rous 
be  aought  from  some  other  source.  And  we  have  no  where  els< 
to  go  for  it,  but  to  the  fountain  of  light  and  wisdom.  True  wis 
dom  is  a  precious  jewel ;  and  none  of  our  fellow  creatures  cat 
give  it  us,  nor  can  we  buy  it  with  any  price  we  have  to  give.  I 
is  the  sovereign  gift  of  God.  The  way  to  obtain  it,  is  to  go  t( 
him,  sensible  of  our  weakness  and  blindness,  and  misery  on  tha 
account.    ^  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God. I 
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Romans  v.  10^ 

^•o^"  if  when  we  were  enemies ^  we  were  reconciled  to  God  bu  the 

death  of  his  Son. 

'X^fiE  apostle,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  to  the  beginning 

of   this  chapter,  had  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  justificatioQ  hj 

&itli  alone.     In  this  chapter  he  goes  on  to  consider  the  benefits 

that  are  consequent  on  justification,  viz.    Peace  with  God,  pre-* 

sent  happiness,  and  hope  of  glorj.     Peace  with  God  is  men^ 

tiooed  in  the  first  verse  ;  Therefore  being  Justified  by  faith,  wc 

hofoe  peace  with  Gorf,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      In  the 

following  verses  he  speaks  of  present  blessedness,  and  hope  of 

glory.     Btf  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  unto  this  grace^ 

toh^rein  we    standi  and   rejoice   in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Godm 

— And  concerning  this  benefit,  the  hope  of  glory,  the  apostle 

particularly  takes  notice  of  two  things,  viz.  the  blessed  nature 

of  this  hope,  and  the  sure  ground  of  it. 

1 .  He  insists  on  the  blessed  nature  of  this  hope,  in  that  it 

tables  us  to  glory  in  tribulations.     This  excellent  nature  of 

tnie  Christian  hope  is  described  in  the  following  words,  (ver* 

^ — 5.)  And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  tribulations  also,  knowing 

^hat  tribulation  worketh  patience  ;  and  patience  experience,  and 

^^perience  hope  ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  (he  love 

</  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 

S^tn  unto  us.        As  if  he  had  said,  Through  hope  of  a  blessed 

.  reward,  that  will  abundant!/  more  than  make  up  for  all  tribula" 

^^)  we  are  enabled  to  bear  tribulation  with  patience ;  patiently 

'^ring,  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  reward.    And  patience 
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works  experience ;  for  when  we  thus  bear  tribulation  with  patie 
waiting  for  the  reward,  this  brings  experience  of  the  earnest 
the  reward,  viz.  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  in  our  feeling  the  Ioti 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     So  tha 
our  hope  does  not  make  us  ashamed :  it  is  not  disappointed ;  ibi 
in  the  midst   of  our  tribulation,  we  experience  those  blesse 
incomes  of  the  Spirit  in  our  souls,  that  make  even  a  time  of  triba 
lation  sweet  to  us ;  and  is  such  an  earnest  as  abundantly  con- 
firms our  hope ;  and  so  experience  works  hope. 

2.  The  apostle  takes  notice  of  the  sure  ground  there  U  foKT 
this  hope ;  or  the  abundant  evidence  we  have,  that  we  shalK 
obtain  the  glory  hoped  for,  in  that  peace  we  have  with  God,  hy^ 
our  justification  through  Christ's   blood.     For  while  we 
without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  us ;  even  while 
were  ungodly  and  sinners,  enemies  to  God  and  Christ.     (S 
ver.  6 — 10.)     The  apostle's  argument  is  exceeding  clear  aD& 
strong.     If  God  has  done  already  so  great  a  thing  for  us,  as  U^ 
give  us  Christ    to  jdie  and  shed  his  precious  blood  for  us, 
which  was  vastly  the  greatest  thing,  we  need  not  doubt  but  thatr 
he  will  bestow  life  upon  us.     It  is  but  a  small  thing  for  God  ac*- 
tually  to  bestow  eternal  life,  after  it  is  purchased ;  to  what  it  19 
for  him  to  give  his  own  Son   to  die,  in  order  to  purchase  it» 
The  giving  Christ  to  purchase  it,  was  virtually  all :  it  includedL 
the  whole  grace  of  God  in  salvation.     When  Christ  had  pur^ 
chased  salvation  at  such  a  dear  rate,  all  the  difficulty  was  got^ 
through,  all  was  virtually  over  and  done.     It  is  a  small  thing,  io, 
comparison,  for  God  to  bestow  salvation,  after  it  has  been  thus^ 
purchased  at  a  full  price.     Sinners  who  are  justified  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  are  already  virtually  saved ;  the  thing  is,  as  it  were, 
done :  what  remains,  is  no  more  than  the  necessary  consequence 
of  what  is  done.     Christ  when  he  died  made  an  end  of  sin ;  and 
when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  he  did  virtually  rise  with  the  elect, 
he  brought  them  up  from  death  with  him,  and  ascended  into 
heaven  with  them.     And  therefore,  when  this  is  already  dene, 
and  we  are  thus  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son. 
we  need  not  fear  but  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.     The 
love  of  God  appears  much  more  in  his  giving  his  Son  to  die  for 
sinners,  than  in  giving  eternal  life  after  Christ's  death. 

The  giving  of  Christ  to  die  for  us  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  much 
greater  thing,  than  the  actual  bestowment  of  life ;  because  this  is 
all  that  has  any  difficulty  in  it. — When  God  did  this  for  us,  he 
did  it  for  us,  as  sinners  and  enemies.  But  in  actually  bestowing 
salvation  on  us  after  we  are  justified,  we  are  not  looked  upon  as 
sinners,  but  as  perfectly  righteous  persons :  he  beholds  no  iniquity 
in  us.  We  are  no  more  enemies,  but  reconciled.  When  God 
gave  Christ  to  die  for  the  elect,  he  looked  on  them  as  they  are 
in  themselves';  but  in  actually  bestowing  eternal  life,  he  looks  on 
them  as  they  are  in  Christ. 
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There  are  three  epithets  used  in  the  text  and  context,  as  ap- 
pertaining to  sinners  as  they  are  in  themselves,  verse  6 — 8. 

They  are  without  strength^  they  cannot  help  themselves. — 
They  are  ungodly  or  sinners, — and  they  are  enemies :  as  in  the 
text. — Natural  men  are  Uod^s  enemies. 

God,  though  the  creator^of  all  things,  yet  has  some  enemies 
in  the  world : — Men  in  general  will  own,  that  tliey  are  sinners. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  whose  consciences  are'  so  blinded  as  not 
to  be  sensible  they  have  been  guilty  of  sin.  And  most  sinners 
will  own  that  they  have  bad  hearts.  They  will  own  that  they  do 
not  love  God,  so  much  as  they  should  do ;  that  they  are  not  so 
thankful  as  they  ought  to  be  for  mercies  ;  and  that  in  many  things 
they  fail.  And  yet  few  of  them  are  sensible  that  they  are  God's 
enemies.  They  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  truly  so  called ; 
for  they  are  not  sensible  that  they  wish  God  any  hurt,  or  endea- 
vour to  do  him  any. 

But  we  see  that  the  scripture  speaks  of  them  as  enemies  to 
God.  So  in  our  text,  and  elsewhere;  And  you  that  were  some* 
time  alienated^  and  enemies  in  your  minds  by  vncked  works*  Col. 
i.  21.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.  Rom.  vii.  7. — And 
that  all  natural  or  unregenerate  men  are  indeed  such,  is  what  I 
shall  endeavour  now  particularly  to  show.  Which  I  propose  to 
do  in  the  following  method.  Particularly  in  what  respects  they 
are  enemies  to  God. — To  how  great  a  degree  they  are  enemies 
—and  why  they  are  enemies.  Then  I  shall  answer  seme  objec- 
tions. 

Section  I. 

In  what  respects  Natural  Men  are.  God\*t  Knemies* 

1.  Their  enmity  appears  in  their  judgments,  their  natural  re- 
lish, their  wills,  aflfections,  and  practice.  They  have  a  very 
mean  esteem  of  God.  Men  are  ready  to  entertain  a  good  esteem 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  friends :  they  are  apt  to  think  highly 
of  their  qualities,  to  give  them  their  due  praises  ;  and  if  there  be 
defects,  to  cover  them.  But  of  those  to  whom  they  are  enemies 
they  are  disposed  to  have  mean  thoughts  ;  they  are  apt  to  enter- 
tain a  dishonourable  opinion  of  thom ;  they  will  be  ready 
to  look  contemptibly  upon  any  thing  that  is  praise-worthy  in 
them. 

So  it  is  with  natural  men  towards  God.  They  entertain  very 
few  and  contemptible  thoughts  of  God.  Whatever  honour  and 
respect  they  may  pretend,  and  make  a  show  of  towards  God,  if 
their  practice  be  examined,  it  will  show,  that  they  certainly 
look  upon  him  as  a  Being,  that  is  but  little  to  be  regarded.  The 
language  of  their  hearts  is,  Who  is  the  Lord^  that  I  should  obey 
kw  voice?  Exod.  v.  2.  What  is  the  Almighty^  that  we  sho%dd 
Vol.  VIII.  5 
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.serve  hitn  ?  and  7ohai  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  wUo  him  ? 
Job  xxi.  15.  They  count  him  worthy  neither  to  be  loved,  nor 
feared.  They  dare  not  behave  with  that  slight  and  disregard  to- 
wards one  of  their  fellow-creatures,  when  a  little  raised  above 
then)  in  power  and  authority,  as  they  dare,  and  do  towards  God. 
They  value  one  of  their  equals,  much  more  than  God,  and  are  ten 
times  more  afraid  of  offending  such,  tlian  of  displeasing  the  God 
that  made  tliem.  They  cast  such  exceeding  contempt  on  God, 
as  to  prefer  every  vile  lust  before  him.  And  every  worldly  en- 
joyment is  set  higher  in  their  esteem,  than  God.  A  morsel  of 
meat,  or  a  few  pence  of  worldly  gain,  is  preferred  before  him* 
God  is  set  last  and  lowest  in  the  esteem  of  natural  men. 

3«  They  are  enemies  in  the  natural  relish  of  their  souls. 
They  have  an  inbred  distaste  and  disrelish  of  God^s  perfections. 
God  is  not  such  a  being  as  they  would  have.  Though  they  are 
ignorant  of  God ;  yet  from  what  they  hear  of  him,  and  from  what 
is  manifest  by  the  light  of  nature,  they  do  not  like  him.  By  his 
being  endowed  with  such  attributes  as  he  is,  they  have  an  aver- 
sion to  him.  They  hear  God  is  an  infinitely  holy,  pure,  and. 
righteous  Being,  and  they  do  not  like  him  upon  this  account ; 
they  have  no  relish  of  such  qualifications  :  they  take  no  delight 
in  contemplating  them.  It  would  be  a  mere  task,  a  bondage  to 
a  natural  man,  to  be  obliged  to  set  himself  to  contemplate  toose 
attributes  of  God*  They  see  no  manner  of  beauty  or  loveliness, 
nor  taste  any  sweetness  in  them.  And  on  account  of  their  distaste 
of  these  perfections,  they  dislike  all  his  other  attributes.  They 
have  greater  aversion  to  him  because  he  is  omniscient  and  knows 
all  things ;  and  because  his  omniscience  is  an  holy  omniscience. 
They  are  not  pleased  that  he  is  omnipotent,  and  can  do  what- 
ever he  pleases  ;  because  it  is  a  holy  omnipotence.  They  are 
enemies  even  to  his  mercy,  because  it  is  a  holy  mercy.  They 
do  not  like  his  immutability  because  by  this  he  never  will  be 
otherwise  than  he  is,  an  infinitely  holy  God. 

It  is  from  this  disrelish  that  natural  men  have  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  that  they  do  not  love  to  have  much  to  do  with  God.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  heart  of  man  is  to  fly  from  God,  and 
keep  at  a  distance  from  him,  as  far  off  as  possible. — ^A  natural 
man  is  averse  to  communion  with  God,  and  is  naturally  disin- 
clined to  those  exercises  of  religion,  wherein  he  has  immediately 
to  do  with  him.  It  is  said  of  wicked  men,  Psal.  x.  4,  God  is  not 
in  all  their  thoughts.  It  is  evident,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  na- 
turally averse  to  thinking  about  C-od ,  and  hence  if  any  thou^ta 
of  him  be  suggested  to  the  mind,  they  soon  go  away  ;  such  thoughts 
are  not  apt  to  rest  in  the  minds  of  natural  men.  If  any  thing  ia 
said  to  them  of  God,  they  arc  apt  to  forget  it :  it  is  like  seed  that 
falls  upon  the  hard  path,  the  fowls  of  the  air  soon  take  it  away ; 
or  like  seed  that  falls  upon  a  rock.  Other  things  will  stick ;  but 
divine  things  rebound :  and  if  they  were  cast  into  the  mind,  they 
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meet  with  that  there  which  soon  thrusts  them  out  again; 
they  meet  with  no  suitable  entertainment,  but  are  soon  chased 
away. 

Hence. also  it  is,  that  natural  men  are  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  be  constant  in  the  duty  of  secret  prayer.  They  would  not 
be  BO  averse  to  spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  night  and  morning, 
iu  some  bodily  labour ;  but  it  is  because  the;  are  averse  to  work, 
ivfaerein  they  have  so  immediately  to  do  with  God ;  and  they 
naturally  love  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  him* 

3.  Their  wills  are  contrary  to  his  will.  God's  will  and  theirs  are 
exceeding  cross  the  one  to  the  other.  God  wills  those  things  that 
they  hate,  and  are  most  averse  to  ;  and  they  will  those  things 
that  God  hates.  Hence  they  oppose  God  in  their  wills ;  there 
is  a  dreadful,  violent,  and  obstinate  opposition  of  the  will  of  na- 
tural men,  to  the  will  of  God. 

They  are  very  opposite  to  the  commands  of  God.  It  is  from 
the  enmity  of  the  will,  (Rom.  vii.  7,)  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not 
stAject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be,  Hencle  natural 
men  are  .enemies- to  God's  government.  They  are  not  loyal 
subjects,  but  enemies  to  God,  considered  as  Lord  of  the  world. 
They  are  entire  enemies  to  God's  authority. 

4.  They  are  enemies  to  God  in  their  affections.  There  is  in 
every  natural  man  a  seed  of  malice  against  God.  And  it  often 
dreadfully  breaks  forth.  Though  it  may  in  great  measure  lie 
hid  in  secure  times,  when  God  lets  men  alone,  and  they  meet 
with  no  great  disturbance  of  body  or  mind  ;  yet,  if  God  does  but 
touch  men  in  their  consciences,  by  manifesting  to  them  a  little 
of  his  wrath  for  their  sins,  this  oftentimes  brings  out  the  princi- 
ple of  malice  against  him.  This  is  exercised  in  dreadful  heart- 
risings,  inward  wranglings  and  quarrellings,  and  blasphemous 
thoughts  :  wherein  the  heart  is  like  si  viper,  hissing  and  spitting 
poison  at  God.  And  however  free  from  it  the  heart  may  seem 
to  be,  when  let  alone  and  secure,  yet  a  very  little  thing  will  set 
it  in  a  rage.  Temptations  will  show  what  is  in  the  heart.  The 
alteration  of  a  man's  circumstances  will  often  discover  the  heart. 
Pharaoh  had  no  more  natural  enmity  against  God  than  other 
men  ;  and  if  other  natural  men  had  been  in  Pharaoh's  circum- 
stances, the  same  corruptions  would  have  put  forth  themselves 
in  as  dreadful  a  manner.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  natu- 
rally no  more  malice  in  their  hearts  against  Christ  than  other 
men  ;.  and  other  natural  men  would,  in  their  case,  and  having 
as  little  restraint,  exercise  as  much  malice  against  Christ  as  they 
did.  When  wicked  men  come  to  be  cast  into  hell,  then  their 
inalice  against  God  will  appear.  Then  their  hearts  will  appear 
as  full  of. malice,  as  hell  is  full  of  fire.  But  whea  wicked  mefi 
come  to  be  in  hell  there  will  be  no  new  corruptions  put  into  their 
h^rt ;  but  only  old  ones  will  then  break  forth  without  restraint* 
That  is  all  the  difference  betwpt»n  a  wicked  man  on  earth  and  a 
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wicked  man  in  hell,  that  in  hell  there  will  be  more  to  stir  up  the 
exercise  of  corruption,  and  less  to  restraifi  it  than  on  earth :  but 
there,  will  be  no  new  corruption  put  in.  A  wicked  man  will 
have  no  principle  of  corruption  in  hell,  but  what  he  carried  to 
hell  with  him.  There  are  now  the  seeds  of  all  the  malice  that 
will  be  exercised  then.  The  malice  of  damned  spirits  is  but  a 
branch  of  the  root,  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  natural  men  now.  A 
natural  man  has  a  heart,  like  the  heart  of  a  devil ;  only  corrup- 
tion is  more  under  restraint  in  man  than  in  devils. 

5.  They  are  enemies  in  their  practice.  They  zcalk  contrary 
to  him.  In  their  enmity  against  God,  they  are  exceeding  active. 
They  arc  engaged  in  war  against  God.  Indeed  they  cannot  in- 
jure God,  he  is  so  much  above  them ;  but  yet  they  do  what  they 
can.  They  oppose  themselves  to  his  honour  and  glory :  they 
oppose  themselves  to  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world  : 
they  oppose  themselves  to  the  will  and  command  of  God :  and 
oppose  him  in  his  government.  They  oppose  God  in  his 
works,  and  in  his  declared  designs ;  while  he  is  doing  one  work, 
they  are  doing  the  contrary.  God  seeks  one  thing,  and  they 
seek  directly  the  contrary.  They  list  under  Satan's  banner,  and 
arc  his  willing  soldiers  in  opposing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Section.  II. 
The  Degree  of  Meii's  Natural  Enmity  to  God. 

1  NOW  proceed  to  say  something  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
this  enmity ;  tending  in  some  measure  to  snow,  how  great  ene- 
mies to  God  are  natural  men. 

1.  They  have  no  love  to  God ;  their  enmity  is  mere  enmity 
without  any  mixture  of  love.  A  natural  man  is  wholly  destitute 
of  any  principleof  loveto  God,  and  therefore  never  had  the  least 
exercise  of  this  love.  Some  natural  men  hare  better  tempers 
than  others  ;  and  some  are  better  educated  than  others ;  and 
some  live  a  great  deal  more  soberly  than  others :  but  one  has  no 
more  love  to  God  than  another  ;  for  none  have  the  least  spark 
of  that.  The  heart  of  a  natural  man  is  as  destitute  of  love 
to  God,  as  a  dead,  stiff,  cold  corpse  is  of  vital  heat.  John  v.  43. 
Iknowyou^  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you. 

2.  Eivery  faculty  and  principle  of  action  is  wholly  under  the 
dominion  of  enmity  against  God.  The  nature  of  man  is  wholly 
infected  with  this  enmity  against  God.  He  is  tainted  with  it 
throughout,  in  all  his  faculties  and  principles.  And  not  only 
80,  but  every  faculty  is  entirely  and  perfectly  subdued  undier 
it,  and  enslaved  to  it.  This  enmity  against  God  has  the  ab- 
solute possession  of  man.  The  apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  what 
he  was  naturally,  says,  Rom.  vii.  14.  I  am  ramal.  sold  under 
nn. 
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The  understanding  is  under  the  reigninff  power  of  this  en- 
initT  agauflt  God,  so  that  it  is  entirely  dancened  and  blinded 
witn  regard  to  the  glory  and  excellency  of  God*  The  will  is 
wholly  under  the  reigning  power  of  it.  All  the  affections  are 
governed  by  enmity  against  God :  there  is  not  one  aflection, 
nor  one  desire  that  a  natural  man  has,  or  that  he  is  ever  stirred 
up  to  act  from,  but  what  contains  in  it  enmity  against  God.  A 
natural  man  is  as  full  of  enmity  against  God,  as  any  viper,  or 
any  venomous  beast  is  full  of  poison* 

3.  Tb^  power  of  the  enmity  of  natural  men  against  God,  is 
so  great  that  it  is  insuperable  by  ^ny. Jinite  power.     It  has  too 
great  and  strong  a  possession  of  the  heart,  to  be  overcome  by 
any  created  power*     Indeed,  a   natural  man  never  sincerely 
strives  to  root  out  this  enmity  against  God  ;  his  endeavours  arc 
hypocritical :  he  delights  in  his  enmity,  and  chooses  it.  Neither 
can   others  do  it,  though  they  sincerely,  and  to  their  utmost, 
endeavour  to  overcome  this  enmity.      If  godly  friends  and 
neighbours  labour  to  persuade  them  to  cast  away  their  enmity, 
and  become  friends  to  God,  they  cannot  persuade  them  to  it. 
Though  ministers  use  never  so  many  arguments  and  entreaties, 
and  set  forth  the  loveliness  of  God  ;  tell  them  of  the  goodness 
of  God  to  them,  hold  forth  God^s  own  gracious  invitations, 
sind  intreat  them  never  so  earnestly  to  cast  off  their  opposition, 
^.nd  be  reconciled ;  yet  they  cannot  overcome  it ;    still  they 
"^vill  be  as  bad  enemies  tu  God  as  ever  they  were* — The  tongue 
C3f  men  or  of  angels  cannot  persuade  them  to  relinquish  their 
opposition .  to  God.      Miracles   will    not   do   it. — How  many 
^niracles  did  the  children  of  Israel  see  in  the  wilderness  !  yet 
^heir  enmity  against  God  remained  ;  as  appeared  by  their  often 
snarmuring.     And  how  often  did  Christ  use  miracles  to  this 
end  without  effect,  but  the  Jews  obstinately  stood  out.     Matt. 
:xxiii.  37.    ''  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  pro- 
phets, and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not.'^ 
And  bow  great  did  the  enmity  of  these  people  appear  to  be 
after  all ;  how  spiteful  and  venomous  were  their  hearts  towards 
Christ,  as  appears  by  their  cruel  treatment  of  him,  in  his  last 
sufferings ! 

4.  They  are  mortal  enemies. to  God;  i*  e.  they  have  that 
enmity  in  their  hearts,  that  strikes  at  the  life  of  God*  A  man 
may  be  no  friend  to  another,  and  may  have  an  ill  spirit  towards 
him ;  and  yet  not  be  his  mortal  enemy  :  his  enmity  will  be  satis- 
fied with  something  short  of  the  death  of  the  person.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  natural  men,  with  respect  to  God  :  they  are  mor- 
tal enemies.  Their  imbecility  is  no  argument  that  this  is  not 
the  tendency  of  the  principle^ 
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Natural  men  are  enemies  to  the  dominion  of  God ;  and  tlieir 
nature  shows  their  good  will  to  dethrone  him  if  they  coald! 
Yea,  they  are  enemies  to  the  being  of  God,^  and  would  be  glad 
if  there  was  no  God.  AAd  therefore  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
they  would  cause  that  there  should  be  none,  if  they  could. 
Psalm  xiv.  1.  ^^The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God.^^  This  implies  not  only  an  aptness  to  question  the  being 
of  God  ;  but  that  he  inclines  it  should  be  so.  His  heart  sap, 
?.  c.  his  inclination  says.  The  words  in  the  original  are,  "The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  no  God.^^  That  is,  I  would  have  • 
none,  I  do  not  desire  any,  I  wish  there  was  none  ;  that  would 
suit  my  inclination  best.  Let  the  world  be  emptied  of  a 
God,  he  stands  in  my  way.  And  hence  he  is  an  Atheist  in  bis 
heart. 

The  viper's  poison  is  deadly  poison ;  and  when  he  bites  be 
seeks  the  precious  life.  And  men  are  in  this  respect  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers.  Their  poison,  which  is  enmity  against  God, 
seeks  the  life  of  God.  Matt.  iii.  7.  ^^O  generation  of  vipers."^ 
— Psalm  Iviii.  3,  4.  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb 
-^Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.^'  Deut.  xxxii. 
32,  33.  ''  For  their  vine  is  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields 
of  Gomorrah  :  their  grapes  are  the  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters 
are  bitter.  Their  vine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  ve- 
nom of  asps.' ^  The  divine  nature  being  immortal,  and  infinite- 
ly out  of  our  reach,  there  is  no  other  trial  possible,  whether  the 
enmity  that  is  naturally  In  the  heart  against  God,  be  mortal  or 
no,  but  only  for  God  to  take  on  him  the  human  nature,  and 
become  man ;  so  as  to  come  within  man^s  reach.  There  can 
be  no  other  experiment.  And  what  has  been  the  event  ?  Why, 
when  once  God  became  man,  and  came  down  to  dwell  here, 
among  such  vipers  as  fallen  men,  they  bated  and  persecuted  him ; 
and  never  desisted  till  they  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  bis 
blood.  There  was  a  multitude  of  them  that  appeared  combined 
in  this  design.  Nothing  would  do,  but  he  must  be  put  to  death. 
All  cry  out,  Crucify  him^  crucify  kim^  Away  toith  him.  They 
had  rather  Barabbas  who  had  greatly  deserved  death,  should 
live,  than  he  should  not  die.  Nothing  would  restrain  them  from 
it;  even  all  his  preaching,  and  all  his  miracles:  but  they  would 
kill  him.  And  it  was  not  the  ordinary  kind  of  execution  that 
would  satisfy  them,  but  it  must  be  the  most  cruel,  and  the  most 
ignominious  they  possibly  could  invent.  And  they  aggravated 
it  as  much  as  they  could,  by  mocking  him,  and  spitting  on  him, 
and  scourging  him.  This  shows  what  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  man^s  enmity  against  God  is ;  here  it  appeared  in  its  true 
colours. 

5.  Natural  men  are  greater  enemies  to  God,  than  they  are  to 
any  other  boinp  whatsoever.     Natural  men  may  be  very  p^reaf 
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eoeroics  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but  not  so  great  as  they  are 
to  God.  There  is  no  other  being  that  so  much  stands  in  sinners^ 
^ay,  in  those  things  that  they  chiefly  set  their  hearts  upon,  as 
Crod*  Men  are  wont  to  hate  their  enemies  in  proportion  to  two 
things,  viz»  their  opposition  to  what  they  look  upon  to  be  their 
interest, — and  their  power  and  ability.  A  great  and  powerful 
eoemyi  will  be  more  hated,  than  one  who  is  weak  and  impotent* 
But  none  is  so  powerful  as  God. 

Man's  enmity  to  others  may  be  got  over :  time  may  wear  it 
oat|  and  they  may  be  reconciled.  But  natural  men,  without  d 
mighty  work  of  God  to  change  their  hearts,  will  never  get  over 
their  enmity  against  God.  Tbey  are  greater  enemies  to  God, 
than  they  are  to  the  devil.  Yea,  they  treat  the  devil  as  their 
friend  and  master,  and  Join  with  him  against  God. — ^John  viii. 
44.  ^*  Ye  are  of  your  rather  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your 
father  ye  will  do ;  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning/'* 


Section  III. 
On  what  Account  are  Men  Enemies  to  God  / 

The  general  reason  is,  that  God  is  opposite  to  them  in  the 
worship  of  their  idols.  The  apostacy  of  man  summarily  con- 
sists in  departing  from  the  true  God,  to  idols ;  forsaking  his 
Creator,  and  setting  up  other  things  in  his  room.  When  God 
at  first  created  man,  he  was  united  to  his  Creator ;  the  God 
that  made  him  was  his  God.  The  true  God  was  the  object  of 
his  highest  respect,  and  had  the  possession  of  his  heart.  Liove 
to  God  was  the  principle  in  his  heart,  that  ruled  over  all  other 
principles ;  and  every  thing  in  the  soul  was  wholly  in  subjection 
to  it.  Buf  when  man  fell,  he  departed  from  the  true  God,  and 
the  union  that  was  between  his  heart  and  his  Creator  was  broken  : 
he  wholly  lost  his  principle  of  love  to  God.  And  henceforward 
man  clave  to  other  gods.  He  gave  that  respect  to  the  creature, 
which  is  due  to  the  Creator. — When  God  ceased  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  supreme  love  and  respect,  other  things  of  course  be- 
came the  olgects  of  it. 

Man  will  necessarily  have  something  that  he  respects  as  his 
god.  If  man  do  not  give  his  highest  respect  to  the  God  that 
made  him,  there  will  be  something  else  that  has  the  possession 
of  it.  Men  will  either  worship  the  true  God,  or  some  idol :  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise ;  something  will  have  the 
heart  of  man.  Ai\d  that  which  a  man  gives  his  heart  to,  may 
be  called  his  god ;  and  therefore  when  man,  by  the  fall,  extin- 
guished all  love  to  the  true  God,  he  set  up  the  creature  in  his 
room.     For  having  lost  his  esteem  and  love  of  the  true  God, 
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and  set  up  other  gods  in  his  room,  and  in  opposition  to  him  ^ 
and  God  still  demanding  their  worship,  and  opposing  them,  eif' 
mi^  necessarily  follows. 

That  which  a  man  chooses  for  his  god,  he  sets  his  heart 
mainly  npon.  And  nothing  will  so  soon  excite  enmity,  as  oppo- 
sition in  that  which  is  dearest.  A  man  will  be  the  greatest 
enemy  to  him  who  opposes  him  in  what  he  chooses  for  bis  god : 
he  will  look  on  none  as  standing  so  much  in  his  way,  as  he'that 
would  deprive  him  of  his  god.  Judg.  xviii.  24.  ^^  Ye  have 
taken  away  my  gods ;  and  what  have  I  more  V^  A  man  in  this 
respect,  cannot  serve  two  masters,  that  stand  in  competition 
for  his  service.  And  not  only,  if  he  serves  one,  he  cannot  serve 
the  other;  but  if  he  cleaves  to  one,  he  will  necessarily  hate  the 
other.  Matt,  vi.24.  ^^  No  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  for  either 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to 
the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon.'^  And  this  is  the  very  reason  that  men  hate  God. 
In  this  case  it  is,  as  when  two  kings  set  up  in  one  kingdom,  in  op- 
position one  to  the  other ;  and  they  both  challenge  the  same 
throne,  and  are  competitors  for  the  same  crown :  they  who  are 
loyal,  hearty  subjects  to  the  one,  will  necessarily  be  enemies  to 
the  other.  As  that  which  is  a  man's  god,  is  the  object  of  his 
highest  love  ;  so  that  God  who  chiefly  opposes  him  in  it,  must 
be  the  object  of  his  greatest  hatred. 

The  gods  which  a  natural  man  worships,  instead  of  the  God 
that  made  him,  are  himself  and  the  world.  He  has  withdrawn 
his  esteem  and  honour  from  God,  and  proudly  exalts  himself. 
As  Satan  was  not  willing  to  be  in  subjection,  and  therefore  rebel- 
led, and  set  up  himself;  so  a  natural  man,  in  the  proud  add 
high  thoughts  he  has  of  himself,  sets  up  himself  upon  God's 
throne.  He  gives  his  heart  to  the  world,  worldly  riches,  worldly 
pleasures,  and  worldly  honours  ;they  have  the  possession  of  that 
regard  which  is  due  to  God.  The  apostle  sums  up  all  the  idol- 
atry of  wicked  men  in  their  love  of  the  world.  1  John  ii.  ]5,16. 
"  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.'' 
And  the  apostle  James  observes,  that  a  man  must  necessarily 
be  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  if  he  be  a  friend  of  the  world. 
"  Whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  the 
enemy  of  God.''     Jam.  iv.4. 

All  the  sin  that  men  commit,  is  what  they  do  in  the  service 
of  their  idols ;  there  is  no  one  act  of  sin,  but  what  is  an  act  of 
service  to  some  false  god.  And  therefore  wherein  soever  God 
opposes  sin  in  them,  he  is  opposite  to  their  worship  of  their 
idols ;  on  which  account  they  are  his  enemies.  God  opposes 
them  in  their  service  of  thejr  idols,  in  the  following  respects. 
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!•  He  maDifests  his  utter  abhorrence  of  their  attachmeot  to 
their  idols.  Their  idols  are  what  they  love  above  all  things  : 
they  woald  by  do  means  part  with  them.  This  wickedness  is 
sweet  onto  ttiem,  Job  xx.  1 2.  If  you  take  them  away,  whSt 
have  they  more  ?  If  they  lose  their  idols,  they  lose  their  all. — 
To  rend  away  their  idols  from  them,  would  be  more  grievous  to 
them,  than  to  rend  body  and  soul  asunder ;  it  is  like  rending 
their  heart  in  twain.  They  love  their  idolatry  :  but  God  does 
not  approve  of  it,  but  exceedingly  hates  it :  he  will  by  no  means 
be  reconciled  to  it ;  and  therefore  they  hate  him.  God  declares 
an  infioite  hatred  of  every  act-  they  do  in  the  service  of  their 
ialse  gods.  He  declares  himself  to  be  a  holy  and  a  jealous  God  ; 
a  God  who  is  very  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  and  that  greatly 
abhors  giving  that  honour  to  another. 

2*  He  utterly /or6tc/s  their  cleaving  to  those  idols,  and  all  the 
service  that  they  do  them.      He  not  only  shows  that  he  dislikes 
it,  but  he  utterly  forbids  it ;  and  demands  that  they  should  wor- 
ship him ;  serve  him  only,  and  give  their  hearts  wholly  to  him  ; 
without  tolerating  any  competitor.     He  allows  them  to  serve 
'Cheir  idols  in  no  degree;  but  requires  them  to  cast  them  away 
wMterly^  and  pay  no  more  worship  to  them,  at  any  time.     He 
v-equires  2.  final  parting  with  their  idols.     Not  only  that  they 
^should  refrain  from  them  for  awhile,  but  cast  them  away  for 
^sver  ;   and  never  gratify  their  idolatrous  respect  to  them  any 
^more.     This  is  so  exceeding  contrary  to  them,  and  what  they 
^are  so  averse  to,  that  they  are  enemies  to  God  for  it.     They 
^cannot  endure  God^s  commands,  because  they  forbid  all  that  in 
^^ivhicb  their  hearts  are  so  engaged.     And  as  they  hate  God^s 
^conunands,  so  they  hate  him  whose  commands  they  are. 

3.  He  threatens  them  with  everlasting  damnation  for  their 
service  of  their  idols.    He  threatens  them  for  their  past  idolatry. 
^Mle  threatens  them  with  his  eternal  wrath,  for  their  having  de- 
parted from  him,  and  their  having  chosen  to  themselves  other 
^ods.     He  threatens  them  for  that  disposition  they  have  in  their 
hearts  to  cleave  to  other  gods :  he  threatens  the  least  degrees  of 
that  respect  which  they  have  in  their  hearts  to  their  idols.    He 
manifests  that  he  will  not  tolerate  any  r^ard  to  them,  but  has 
fixed  eternal  death  as  the  wages  of  every  degree  of  it.     And  he 
will  not  release  them  from  their  guilt ;  he  holds  them  to  their 
obligations ;  and  he  will  accept  of  no  atonement  that  they  can 
make.     He  will  not  forgive  them  for  whatever  they  do  in  reli- 
gion ;  whatever   pains  they  take;  whatever  tears  they  shed. 
He  will  accept  of  no  money  or  price  that  they  have  to  offer. 
And  he  threatens  every  future  act  of  their  idolatry.    He  not 
only  forbids  them  ever  to  be  guilty  of  the  least  act,  but  forbids 
them  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation.     So  strictly  does  God  pro- 
hibit them  from  the  service  of  their  beloved  idols  !    He  threatens 
tbem  with  everlasting  wrath  for  all  exercises  of  inordinate  love 
Vol.  VI».  6 
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of  worldly  proGt ;  for  all  manifestations  of  inordinate  r^ard  to 
worldly  pleasures,  or  worldly  honours.  He  threatens  them  with 
everlasting  torments  for  their  self-exaltation*  He  requires  them 
to  deny  and  renounce  themselves,  and  to  abase  themselves  at 
his  feet,  on  pain  of  bearing  his  wrath  to  all  eternity. 

The  strictness  of  God^s  law  is  a  principal  cause  of  man's  en- 
mity  against   God.     If  God  were  one  that  did  not  so  much 
hate  sin ;  if  he  would  allow  them  in  the  gratification  of  ibeif 
lusts,  in  some  degree ;  and  his  threatenings  were  not  so  awful 
against  all  criminal  indulgence ;  if  his  threatenings  were  not 
so  absolute  ;  if  his  displeasure  could  be  appeased  by  a  few  tears, 
a  little  reformation,  or  the  like ;  they  would  not  be  so  great 
enemies,  nor  hate  him  so  much  as  they  do.    But  God  snows 
himself  to  be  an  implacable  enemy  to  their  idols,  and  has  threat- 
ened everlasting  wrath,  infinite  calamity,  for  all  that  tbev  d 
in  the  service  of  their  lusts  ;  and  this  makes  them  irreconciuLU( 
enemies  to  him. 

For  this  reason,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  such  bitte 
enemies  to  Christ ;  because  he  showed  himself  to  be  such 
enemy  to  their  pride,  conceit  of  their  own  wisdom,  8elf-ri|^^— 
teousness,  and  inordinate  affection  of  their  own  honour,  which^ 
was  their  god.  Natural  men  are  enemies  to  God,  because 
is  so  opposite  to  them,  in  that  in  which  they  place  their  all*  I 
you  go  to  take  away  that  which  is  very  dear  to  a  man,  not' 
will  provoke  him  more.  God  is  infinitely  opposite  to  that 
which  natural  men  place  all  their  delight,  and  all  their  happi 
ncss.  He  is  an  enemy  to  that  which  natural  men  value  as  tn<  ' 
greatest  honour  and  highest  dignity ;  and  to  which  they  wholly 
trust,  viz.  their  own  righteousness. 

Hence  natural  men  are  greater  enemies  to  God,  than  they 
are  to  any  other  being.  Some  of  their  fellow-creatures  may 
stand  very  much  in  their  way,  with  regard  to  some  things  on 
which  they  set  their  hearts ;  but  God  opposes  them  with  respect 
to  ALL  their  idols,  and  his  opposition  to  them  is  infinitely  great. 
None  of  our  fellow-creatures  ever  oppose  us  in  any  of  ourinte* 
rests  so  much  as  God  opposes  wicked  men  in  their  idolatry* 
His  infinite  opposition  is  manifested  by  his  threatening  an  infi- 
nite punishment,  viz.  his  dreadful  wrath  to  all  eternity,  misery 
without  end.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  natural  men 
are  enemies  to  God. 

Section  IV. 

The   Ohjiciioih  that  Men  art  not  conscious    of  this  Enmity, 

answered. 

Natural  men  do  not  generallv  conceive  themselves  to  be  so 
bad ;  they  have  not  this  notion  of  themselves,  that  they  are  ene- 
mies to  God.    And  therefore,  when  they  hear  such  doctrine  as 
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iiis  taught  them,  they  stand  ready  to  make  objections.  Some 
nay  be  ready  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know,  I  am  not  sensible,  that  I 
liate  God,  and  have  a  mortal  enmity  against  him.  I  feel  no  such 
[hii^  in  myself,  and  if  1  have  such  enmity,  why  do  not  I  feel  it  ? 
If  I  am  a  mortal  enemy,  why  should  not  I  know  it  better  than 
any  body  else  ?  How  can  others  see  what  is  in  my  heart,  bet* 
ter  than  I  myself?  If  I  hate  one  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  can  feel 
it  inwardly  working.^^  To  such  an  objection  1  would  answer. 
1.  If  you  do  but  observe  yourself,  ana  search  your  own  heart, 
aolesB  you  are  strangely  blinded,  you  may  be  sensible  of  those 
bings,  wherein  enmity  does  fundamentally  consist.  Particularly, 
'oa  may  be  sensible  that  you  have  at  least  had  a  low  and  con- 
emptible  estimation  of  God  :  and  that,  in  your  esteem,  you  set 
he  trifles  and  vanities  of  this  world  far  above  him  ;  so  as  to  regard 
he  enjoyment  of  these  things  far  above  the  enjoyment  of  God, 
nd  to  value  these  things  better  than  his  love. — And  you  may  be 
ensible  that  you  despise  the  authority  of  God  and  value  his  com- 
nands  and  his  honour  but  very  little.  Or  if  by  some  means  you 
lave  blinded  yourself  so  as  to  think  you  do  regard  them  now,doubt- 
BS8  you  can  look  back  and  see  that  you  have  not  regarded  them. 
IToo  may  be  sensible  that  you  have  had  a  disrelish  and  aversion 
x>ward8  God ;  an  opposition  to  thinking  of  him  ;  so  that  it  would 
[lave  been  a  very  uncomfortable  task  to  have  been  confined  to 
Lbat  exercise  for  any  time.  The  vanities  of  the  world,  at  the 
lame  time,  have  been  very  pleasing  to  you ;  and  you  have  been 
all  swallowed  up  in  them,  while  you  have  been  averse  to  the 
things  of  religion.  If  you*look  into  your  heart,  it  is  there  plain 
to  be  seen,  that  there  is  an  enmity  in  your  zot7/,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  God's  will,  for  you  have  been  opposing  the  will  of  God  all  your 
Kfe  long. — These  things  are  plain ;  it  is  nothing  but  some  great 
delusion  that  can  hide  them  irom  you.  These  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  enmity ;  and  if  these  things  be  in  you,  all  the  rest  that 
"we  have  spoken  of  will  follow  of  course. 

3.  One  reason  why  you  have  not  more  sensibly  felt  the  exer- 
cises of  malice  against  God,  is,  that  your  enmity  is  now  exercised 
-partly  in  your  unbelief  of  God^s  bemg;  and  this  prevents  its  ap- 
pearing in  other  ways.     Man  has  naturally  a  principle  of  Atheism 
in  him  :  an  indisposition  to  realize  God^s  being,  and  a  disposition 
to  doubt  of  it.     The  being  of  God  does  not  ordinarily  seem  real 
to  natural  men.     All  the  discoveries  that  there  arcof  God^s  be- 
ing in  his  works,  will  not  overcome  the  principle  of  Atheism  in 
the  heart.     And  though  they  seem  in  some  measure  to  be  ration- 
ally convinced,  yet  it  does  not  appear  real ;  the  conviction  is 
faint,  there  is  no  strong  conviction  impressed  on^the  mind,  that 
there  is  a  God:  and  often  times  they  are  ready  to  think  that  there 
is  none.     Now  this  will  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  enmity,  which 
otherwise  would  be  felt ;  particularly,  it  may  be  an  occasion  of 
there  not  being  sensible  exercises  of  hatred. 
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It  maj  in  some  measure  be  thus  illustrated :   If  700  had  a 
rooted  malice  against  another  man,  a  principle  that  had  been 
long  established  there,  and  if  you  should  hear  that  he  was  dead, 
the  sensible  workings  of  your  malice  would  not  be  felt,  as  when 
you  realized  it  that  he  was  alive.      But  if  you  should  afterward 
hear  the  news  contradicted,  and  perceive  that  your  enemy  was 
still  alive ;  you  would  feel  the  same  workings  of  hatred  that 
you  did  before.     And  thus  you  are  not  realizing  the  fact,  that 
(God  has  a   being,  may  prevent  those    sensible  workings   of 
hatred,  that  otherwise  you  would  have.     If  wicked  men  in  this 
world  were  sensible  of  the  reality  of  God^s  being,  as  the  wicked  — 
are  in  another,  they  would  feel  more  of  that  hatred,  which  men 
in  another  world  do.     The  exercise  of  corruption  in  one  way,i,v 
may,  and  often  does  prevent  it  working  in  other  ways.     As^ 
covetousness  may  prevent  the  exercise  of  pride,  so  Atheism  may^ 
prevent  malice  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  no  argument  of  there  beings 
any  less  enmity  in  the  heart;  for  it  is  the  same  enmity,  working*^ 
in  another  way.     The  same  enmity  that  in  this  world  works  by-^ 
Atheism,  will  in  another  world,  where  there  will  be  no  room  for-^ 
Atheism,  work  by  malice  and  blasphemy.     The  same  mortal^ 
enmity  which,  if  you  saw  there  was  a  God,  might  make  you  to-^ 
msh  there  were  none,  may  now  dispose  and  incline  you  to  thinki^ 
there  is  none.     Men  are  very  often  apt  to  think  things  are,  as  « 
they  would  have  them  to  be.     The  same   principle   disposes  - 
you  to  think  God  has  no  existence,  which,  if  you  knew  be  had, 
would  dispose  you,  if  it  were  possible,  to  dispossess  him  of  it. 

If  you  think  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  you  do  not  realize  it, 
that  he  is  such  a  God,  as  he  really  is.  You  do  not  realize  it, 
that  he  is  so  holy  as  he  is;  that  he  has  such  a  hatred  of  sin  as 
indeed  he  has  ;  that  he  is  so  just  a  God  as  he  is,  who  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.  But  that  in  the  Psalms  is  applicable  to 
you :  These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence  :  thou 
thoughtcst  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself.  Psalm  i. 
21.  So  that  your  Atheism  appears  in  this»  as  well  as  in  think- 
ing there  is  no  God.  So  that  your  objection  arises  from  this, 
that  you  do  not  find  such  a  sensible  hatred  against  that  God 
which  you  have  formed  to  suit  yourself;  a  God  that  you  like  bet- 
ter than  the  true  God.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  you  have 
not  bitter  enmity  against  the  true  God,  for  it  was  your  enmity 
against  the  true  God,  and  your  not  liking  him,  that  has  put  you 
upon  forming  up  another  in  your  imagination,  that  you  like  bet- 
ter. It  is  your  enmity  against  those  attributes  of  God^s  holiness 
and  justice,  and  the  like,  that  has  put  you  upon  conceiting  ano- 
ther, who  is  not  so  holy  as  he  is,  and  does  not  hate  sin  so  much, 
and  will  not  be  so  strictly  just  in  punishing  it ;  and  whose  wrath 
against  sin  is  not  so  terrible. 

But  if  you  were  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  your  own  conceits, 
and  that  God  was  not  such  an  one  as  you  have  imagined  ;  but 
that  he  is,  as  he  is  indeed,  an  infinitely  holy,  just,  sin  hating  and 
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sin  revenging  God,  wbo  will  not  tolerate  nor  endure  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  yoQ  would  be  much  more  liable  to  feel  the  sensible 
exercises  of  enmity  against  him,  than  you  are  now.  And  this 
experience  confirms*  For  we  see  that  when  men  come  to  be 
Qnder  convictions,  and  to  be  made  sensible  that  God  is  not  as 
they  have  heretofore  imagined ;  but  that  he  is  such  a  Jealous, 
sin  hating  God,  and  whose  wrath  against  sin  is  so  dreadnil,  they 
are  mach  more  apt  to  have  sensible  exercises  of  enmity  against 
him  than  before. 

4.  Your  having  always  been  taught  that  God  is  infinitely 
above  you,  and  out  of  your  reach,  has  prevented  your  enmity 
being  exercised  in  those  ways,  that  otherwise  it  would  have  been. 
^od  hence  your  enmity  has  not  been  exercised  in  revengeful 
Aiiougbts ;  because  revenge  has  never  found  any  room  here  ;  it 
ibaa  never  found  any  handle  to  take  hold  of;  there  has  been  no 
^u>nception  of  any  such  thing,  and  hence  it  has  lain  still*  A  ser- 
fi€nt  will  not  bite,  or  spit  poison  at  that  which  it  sees  at  a  great 
c^ifltance ;  which  if  it  saw  near  would  do  it  immediately.  Op- 
portonity  often  shows  what  men  are,  whether  friends  or  enemies. 
^Importunity  to  do  puts  men  in  mind  of  doing  ;  wakens  up  such 
nnciples  as  lay  dormant  before.  Opportunity  stirs  up  desire 
do*  where  there  was  before  a  disposition,  that  without  oppor- 
unity,  would  have  lain  still.  If  a  man  has  had  an  old  grudge 
;0tgain8t  another,  and  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  this 
ill  revive  his  malice,  and  waken  up  a  desire  of  revenge. 
If  a  great  and  sovereign  prince  injures  a  poor  man,  and 
rhat  he  does  is  looked  upon  as  very  cruel,  that  will  not 
rdinarily  stir  up  passionate  revenge,  because  he  is  so  much 
bove  him,  and  out  of  his  reach.  Many  a  man  has  appeared 
Im  and  meek,  when  he  has  had  no  power  in  his  hands,  and 
tm  not  appeared,  either  to  himself  or  others,  to  have  any  dispo- 
sition to  cruel  acts ;  yet  afterward  when  he  came  to  have  op- 
portunity by  unexpected  advancement,  or  otherwise,  has  ap- 
peared like  a  ravenous  wolf,  or  devouring  lion.  So  it  was  with 
Hazael.  "And  Hazael  said,  Why  weepeth  my  lord?  And  he 
answered.  Because  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the 
children  of  Israel :  their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and 
their  young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash 
their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child.  And  Haza- 
el said.  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing  7  And  Elisha  answered.  The  Lord  hath  showed  me 
that  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Syria.^^  2  Kings  viii.  12,  13.  Ha- 
zael was  then  a  servant ;  he  had  no  power  in  his  hands  to  do  as 
he  pleased ;  and  so  his  cruel  disposition  had  lain  hid,  and  he  did 
net  himself  imagine  that  it  was  there :  but  afterward,  when  he 
hecame  king  of  Syria,  and  was  absolute,  having  none  to  con- 
^1  him;  then  it  broke  out  and  appeared,  and  he  did  as  the 
prophet  had  foretold.    He  committed  those  very  acts  of  crnclty« 
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that  he  thought  it  was  not  in  his  heart  to  do.  It  was  want  of  op- 
portunity that  made  the  difference.  It  was  all  in  his  heart  be- 
fore ;  he  was  such  a  dog  then  as  to  do  this  thing,  but  only  had 
not  opportunity.  And  therefore  when  he  seems  surprised  that 
the  prophet  should  say  so  of  him,  all  the  reason  the  prophet 
gives  is,  *'  The  Lord  hath  showed  me  that  thou  shalt  be  king 
over  Syria.*' 

Some  natural  men  are  such ''  dogs''  as  to  do  things,  if  they  bad 
opportunity,  which  they  do  not  imagine  it  is  in  their  hearts  to  do. 
You  object  against  your  having  a  mortal  hatred  against  God ; 
that  you  never  felt  any  desire  to  dethrone  him.    But  one  reason 
has  been,  that  it  has  always  been  conceived  so  impossible  by 
you.     But  if  the  throne  of  God  were  within  your  reach,  and  you 
knew  it,it  would  not  be  safe  one  hour.  Who  knows  what  thoughts 
would  presently  arise  in  your  heart  by  such  an  opportunity,  and 
what  disposition  would  be  raised  up  in  your  heart  7  Who  would 
trust  your  heart,  that  there  would  not  presently  be  such  thoughts 
as  these,  though  thev  are  enough  to  make  one  tremble  to  men- 
tion them  ?  ^^  Now  l  have  opportunity  to  set  myself  at  liberty-— 
that  1  need  not  be  kept  in  continual  slavery  by  the  strict  law  of 
God — Then  I  may  take  my  liberty  to  walk  in  that  way  I  like 
best,  and  need  not  be  continually  in  such  slavish  fear  of  God's 
displeasure.  And  God  has  not  done  well  by  me  in  many  instances. 
He  has  done  most  unjustly  by  me,  in  holding  me  bound  to  des- 
truction for  unbelief,  and  other  things  which  1  cannot  help — He 
has  shown  merc^  to  others,  and  not  to  me.     1  have  now  an  op* 
portunity  to  deliver  myself,  and  there  can  be  no  danger  of  my 
oeing  hurt  for  it.     There  will  be  nothing  for  us  to  be  terrified 
about,  and  so  keep  us  in  slavery. 

Who  would  trust  your  heart,  that  such  thoughts  would  not 
arise  ?  or  others  much  more  horrid  and  too  dreadful  to  be  men- 
tioned !  And  therefore  I  forbear.  Those  natural  men  are  fool- 
ishly insensible  of  what  is  in  their  own  hearts,  who  think  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  any  such  workings  of  heart,  if  they  knew 
they  had  opportunity. 

5.  You  little  consider,  how  much  your  having  no  more  of 
the  sensible  exercises  of  hatred  to  God,  is  owing  to  a  being 
restrained  by  fear.  You  have  always  been  taught  what  a  dread** 
ful  thing  it  is  to  hate  God,  and  how  terrible  his  displeasure ; 
that  God  sees  the  heart  and  knows  all  the  thoughts  ;  and  that 
you  are  in  his  hands,  and  be  can  make  you  as  miserable  as  be 
pleases,  and  as  soon  as  be  pleases.  And  these  things  have  re- 
strained you :  and  the  fear  that  has  risen  from  them,  has  kept 
you  from  appearing  what  you  are  ;  it  has  kept  down  your  enmity 
and  made  that  serpent  afraid  to  show  its  head,  as  otherwise  it 
would  do.  If  a  wrathful  man  were  wholly  under  the  power  of 
an  enemy,  he  would  be  afraid  to  exercise  bis  hatred  in  outward 
acts,  unless  it  were  with  great  disguise.     And  if  it  be  supposed 
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that  such  an  enemy,  in  whose  power  he  was,  could  see  his  heart, 
and  know  all  his  thoughts ;  and  apprehended  that  he  would 
pat  him  to  a  terrible  death,  if  he  saw  the  workings  of  malice 
there,  bow  greatly  would  this  restrain !  He  would  oe  afraid  so 
much  as  to  believe  himsell,  that  he  hated  his  enemy:  but  there 
would  be  all  manner  of  disguise  and  hyprocrisy,  and  feigning 
CTen  of  thoughts  and  aflections. 

Thus  your  enmity  has  been  kept  under  restraint;  and  thus 
it  has  been  from  your  infancy.  You  have  grown  up  in  it,  so  that 
it  18  become  an  hahilual  restraint*  You  dare  not  so  much  as 
thiok  that  vou  hate  God.  If  you  do  exercise  hatred,  you  have 
a  diaguise  (or  it,  whereby  you  endeavour  even  to  hide  it  from 
your  own.  conscience ;  and  so  have  all  along  deceived  yourself. 
Your  deceit  is  very  old  and  habitual  :  There  has  been  only 
restraint ;  not  mortification.  There  has  been  an  enmity  against 
€rod  in  its  full  strength.  It  has  been  only  restrained,  like  an 
enemy  that  durst  not  rise  up  and  show  himself. 

6.  One  reason  why  you  have  not  felt  more  sensible  hatred  to 
Ciod  may  be,  because  you  have  not  had  much  trial  of  what  is  in 
3'our  heart.  It  may  be  God  has  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  let 
jrou  alone.  The  enmity  that  is  in  men^s  hearts  against  God,  is 
like  a  serpent,  which,  if  it  be  let  alone,  lies  still  :  but  if  any 
iKMly  disturbs  it ;  will  soon  hiss,  and  be  enraged,  and  show  its 
serpentine  spiteful  nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  yourself  yet  a 
little  trial  would  show  you  to  be  a  viper,  and  your  heart  would 
1>e  set  all  on  rage  against  God.  One  thing  that  restrains  you 
»ow  is  your  hope.  You  hope  to  receive  many  things  from  God. 
Tour  own  interest  is  concerned.  So  that  both  hope  and  fear 
operate  together,  to  restrain  your  enmity  from  sensible  exer- 
cises. But  if  once  hope  were  gone,  you  would  soon  show  what 
jou  were :  you  would  feel  your  enmity  again&t  God  in  a  rage. 

7.  If  you  pretend  that  you  do  not  feel  enmity  against  God, 
and  yet  act  as  an  enemy,  you  may  certainly  conclude  that  it  is 
not  because  you  are  no  enemy ;  but  because  you  do  not  know 
your  own  heart.  Actions  are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  dispo- 
sition :  they  show,  better  than  any  thing  else,  what  the  heart  is. 
It  must  be  because  you  do  not  observe  your  own  behaviour, 
that  you  question  whether  you  are  an  enemy  to  God. 

What  other  account  can  you  give  of  your  own  carriage,  but 
only  your  being  God^s  enemy?  What  other  account  can  be 
given  of  your  opposing  God  in  your  ways  ;  walking  so  exceeding 
C(Mitrary  to  him,  contrary  to  his  counsels,  contrary  to  his  com- 
mands, and  contrary  to  his  glory  ?  What  other  account  can  be 
given  of  your  casting  so  much  contempt  upon  God  ;  your  setting 
him  so  low ;  your  acting  so  much  against  his  authority,  and 
against  his  kingdom  and  interest  in  the  world  ?  What  other  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  your  so  setting  your  will  in  opposition  to 
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God's  will,  and  that  so  obstinately,  for  so  long  a  time,  against  so 
many  warnings  as  you  have  had  ?  What  other  account  can  be 
eiyen  of  your  joining  so  much  with  Satan,  in  the  opposition  he 
IS  making  to  tne  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  7  And  that  yon 
will  join  with  him  against  God,  though  it  be  so  much  against 
your  own  interest,  and  though  you  expose  yourself  by  it  to  ever- 
lasting misery  ? 

Such  like  behaviour  in  one  man  towards  another,  wooM  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  enmity.  If  he  should  be  seen  to  behave 
thus,  and  that  it  was  his  constant  manner,  none  would  want  bet- 
ter evidence  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  his  neighbour.  If  you 
yourself  had  a  servant  that  carried  it  towards  you,  as  you  do  to- 
wards God,  you  would  not  think  there  was  need  of  any  greater 
evidence  of  his  being  your  enemy.  Suppose  your  servant  should 
manifest  much  contempt  of  you  ;  and  disregard  your  commands 
as  much  as  you  do  the  commands  of  God ;  should  go  directly 
contrary,  and  in  many  ways  act  the  very  reverse  of  your  com- 
mands ;  should  seem  to  set  himself  in  ways  that  were  contrary  to 
your  will  obstinately  and  incorrigibly,  without  any  amendment 
from  your  repeated  calls,  warnings,  and  threatenings ;  and  should 
act  so  cross  to  you  day  and  night,  as  you  do  to  God :  would  he 
not  be  justly  deemed  your  enemy?  Suppose,  further,  when  yon 
sought  one  thingy  he  would  seek  the  contrary ;  when  you  did 
any  work,  he  would,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  undo  and  destroy 
that  work ;  and  suppose  he  should  continually  drive  at  such 
ends,  as  tended  to  overthrow  the  ends  you  aimed  at :  when  you 
sought  to  bring  to  pass  any  design,  he  would  endeavour  to  over- 
throw your  design  ;  and  set  himself  as  much  against  your  interest 
as  you  do  yourself  against  God^s  honour.  And  suppose  you 
should  moreover  see  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  those  who 
were  your  declared  mortal  enemies ;  making  them  his  counsel- 
lors, and  hearkening  to  their  counsels,  as  much  as  you  do  to 
Satan's  temptations:  should  you  not  think  you  had  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  your  enemy ; — Therefore  consider  seri- 
ously your  own  ways,  and  weigh  your  own  behaviour.  H<na 
canst  thou  say^  I  am  not  polluted  ? — stt  thy  icay  in  the  valley^ 
know  what  thou  hast  done.   Jer*  ii.  23* 


Section  V. 

2'A«  Objections,   that  they   show  respect  to  God,  and  experience 

some  Religious  Affections,  answered. 

Natural  men  may  be  ready  to  object,  the  respect  they  show 
to  God,  from  time  to  time.  This  makes  many  to  think  that 
they  are  far  from  being  such  enemies  to  God*  They  pray 
to  him  in  secret,  and  attend  on  public  worship,  and  take  a  great 
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lieal  of  pains  to  do  it  in  a  decent  manner.  It  seenos  to  them  that 
they  show  God  a  great  deal  of  respect :  they  use  many  very 
respectful  terms  in  their  prayer :  they  are  respectful  in  their 
manner  of  speaking,  their  voice,  gestures,  and  the  like. — But  to 
this  I  answer,  That  all  this  is  done  in  mere  hypocrisy.  All  this 
seeming  respect  is  feigned,  there  is  no  sincerity  in  it :  there  is 
external  respect,  but  none  in  the  heart :  there  is  a  show,  and 
nothing  else.  You  only  cover  your  enmity  with  a  painted  veil. 
Yea  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  but  in  your  heart  you  are  a 
mortal  enemy.  There  is  external  honour,  but  inward  con- 
tempt ;  there  is  a  show  of  friendship  and  regard,  but  inward 
hatred.  You  do  but  deceive  yourself  with  your  show  of  re- 
spect ;  and  endeavour  to  deceive  God  :  not  considering  that  God 
looks  not  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  on  the  heart. — Here 
consider  particularly, 

1.  That  much  of  that  seeming  respect  which  natural  men 
show  to  Grod,  is  owing  to  their  education.  They  have  been 
langht  from  their  infancy  that  they  ought  to  show  great  respect 
€o  Uod.  They  have  been  taught  to  use  respectful  language, 
^^vhen  speaking  about  God,  and  to  behave  with  solemnity,  when 
^attending  on  those  exercises  of  religion,  wherein  they  have  to 
«3o  with  him.  From  their  childhood,  they  have  seen  that  this 
i  s  the  manner  of  others,  when  they  pray  to  God ;  to  use  reve- 
arential  expressions  and  a  reverential  behavioui'  before  him. 

Those  who  are  brought  up  in  places  where  they  have  com- 
vnonly  from  their  infancy,  heard  men  take  the  name  of  God  in 
^^ain,  and  swear  and  curse,  and  blaspheme ;  they  learn  to  do  the 
^ame ;  and  it  becomes  habitual  to  them.     And  it  is  the'^same 
^^nray,  and  no  other,  that  you  have  learned  to  behave  respectfully 
towards  God  ;  not  that  you  have  any  more  respect  to  God  than 
^hey  ;  but  they  have  been  brought  up  one  way,  and  you  another. 
Hn  some  parts  of  the  world,  men  are  brought  up  in  the  worship 
^f  idols  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  wood,  and  stone,  made  in  the 
shape  of  men  and  beasts.     They  say  of  them^  Let  the  men  that 
sacrifice  kiss  the  calf.     Hos.  xiii.  2.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
they  are  brought  up  to  worship  serpents,  and  are  taught  from 
their  infancy  to  show  great  respect  to  them.     And  in  some 
places  they  are  brought  up  in  worshipping  the  devil,  who  ap- 
pears to  Ibem  in  a  bodily  shape;  and  to  behave  with  a  show  of 
great  reverence  and  honour  towards  him.     And  what  respect 
you  show  to  God  has  no  better  foundation  ;  it  comes  the  safrie 
way,  and  is  worth  no  more. 

3.  That  show  of  respect  which  you  make  is  forced.  You 
come  to  God,  and  make  a  great  show  of  respect  to  him,  and  use 
very  respectful  terms,  with  a  reverential  tone  and  manner  of 
speaking  ;  and  your  countenance  is  grave  and  solemn  :  you  put 
CD  an  humble  aspect ;  and  use  humble,  respectful  postures,  out 
of  fear.  You  are  afraid  that  God  will  execute  his  wrath  upon 
Vol,  VII.  7 
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you,  and  so  you  feign  a  great  deal  of  respect,  that  he  may  lioC 
be  angry  with  you.  Through  the  greatness  of  thy  power  shall 
thine  enemies  submit  themselves  unto  thee.  Ps.  Ikvi.  3.  In  the 
original  it  is,  Shall  thine  enemies  lie  to  thee.  It  is  rendered 
therefore  in  the  margin,  shall  yield  feigned  obedience  unto  thee. 
All  that  you  do  in  religion  is  forced  and  feigned.  Through  the 
the  greatness  of  God's  power,  you  yield  feigned  obedience.  You 
are  in  God^s*  power,  and  he  is  able  to  destroy  you  ;  and  so  you 
feign  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  him,  that  he  might  not  destroy 
you.  As  one  might  do  towards  an  enemy  that  had  taken  him 
captive,  though  he  at  the  same  time  would  gladly  make  his  es- 
cape, if  be  could,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  him  who  had  taken 
him  captive.  ^ 

3*  It  is  not  real  respect  that  moves  you  to  behave  so  towards 
God  :  you  do  it  because  you  hope  you  shall  get  by  it.  It  is  re- 
spect to  yourself,  and  not  respect  to  God,  that  moves  you. 
You  hope  to  move  God  by  it  to  bestow  the  rewards  of  bis 
children.  You  are  like  the  Jews  who  followed  Christ,  and  called 
him  Rabbi,  and  would  make  him  a  king.  Not  that  they  ho- 
noured him  so  much  in  their.hearts,  as  to  tiiink  him  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  a  king ;  or  that  they  had  the  respect  of  sincere  sub- 
jects ;  but  they  did  it  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves.  Jesus  per* 
ceived  t/iat  they  would  come  and  make  him  a  king.  And  when 
they  had  found  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they  said  unto 
himj  Rabbi,  how  camest  thou  hither/  Jesus  answered  and  said 
imto  them,  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  seek  me,  not  because 
you  saw  t/u  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves^  and 
were  filled.     John  vi.  16,25,26. 

These  things  do  not  argue  but  that  you  are  implacable  ene- 
mies to  God.  If  you  examine  your  praters  and  other  duties, 
your  own  consciences  will  tell  you,  that  the  seeming  respect 
which  you  have  shown  to  God  in  them,  has  been  only  in  hypo- 
crisy. Oftentimes  you  have  set  forth  in  your  prayers,  tnat 
God  was  a  great,  a  glorious,  and  an  infinitely  holy  God,  as  if  you 
greatly  honoured  him  on  the  account  of  these  attributes ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  you  had  no  sense  in  your  heart  of  the  great* 
ness  and  glory  of  God,  or  of  any  excellency  in  his  hohness. 
Your  own  consciences  will  tell  you,  that  you  have  often  pre* 
tended  to  be  thankful ;  you  have  told  God,  that  yoji  thanked 
liim  you  was  alive,  and  thanked  him  for  various  mercies,  when 
you  have  not  found  the  least  jot  of  thankfulness  in  your  heart. 
And  so  you  have  told  God  of  your  own  unwortliiness,  and  set 
forth  what  a  vile  creature  you  was ;  when  you  have  had  no 
humble  sense  of  your  own  unworthiness. 

if  these  forementioned  reatraiuls  were  thrown  ofT,  you  would 
soon  throw  ofi*  all  your  show  of  respect.  Take  away  fear,  and 
a  regard  to  your  own  interests  and  there  would  soon  be  an  end 
to  all  those  appearances  of  love,  honour,  and  reverence,  whidi 
now  you  make.     All   these  things  are  not  at  all  inconsisten 
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with  the  most  impLicablc  enmity.  The  devil  himself  made  a 
show  of  respect  to  Christ,  when  he  wjis  afraid  that  he  was  going 
to  torment  him  ;  and  when  he  hoped  to  persuade  Christ  to  spare 
him  longer.  IVken  he  sazo  Jesus^  he  cried  ont  and  fell  down  bi' 
fore  kim^  and  with  a  loud  voice  yaid^  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee^  Jesus^  thou  Son  of  God  most  high?  I  beseech  thee^  torment 
me  not.  Luke  viii.  28. 

Some  may  perhaps  object  against  this  doctrine  of  their  being 
God^s  enemies,  the  religions  affections  they  have  sometimes  ex- 
perienced. They  may  be  ready  to  say,  That  when  they  have 
come  before  God  in  prayer,  they  have  not  only  used  respectful 
terms  and  gestures,  but  they  have  prayed  with  affection ;  their 
prayers  have  been  attended  with  tears,  which  they  arc  ready  to 
think  showed  something  in  the  heart. — But  to  this  it  is  answered, 
that  these  affections  have  risen  from  other  causes,  and  not  from 
any  true  respect  to  God. 

!•  They  have  risen  from  self-love,  and  not  love  to  God. 
If  you  have  wept  before  God,  from  the  consideration  of  yoar 
own  pitiful  case  ;  that  has  been  because  you  loved  yourself,  and 
not  because  you  had  any  respect  to  God.  And  if  your  tears 
have  been  from  sorrow  for  your  sins ;  you  have  mourned  for 
your  sins,  because. you  have  sinned  against  yourself,  and  not  be- 
cause you  have  sinned  against  God.  Wlien  ye  fasted  and 
mourned,  did  ye  at  all  fast  unto  me,  even  unto  Me  ?  Zech.  vii.  5. 

2.  Pride,  and  a  good  thought  of  themselves,  very  commonly 
has  a  great  hand  in  the  ntrcctions  of  natural  men.     They  have  a 
good  opinion  of  what  thry  are  doing  when  they  are  praying  ; 
and  the  reflection  on  thai  affects  them :  they  are  affected  with 
their  own  goodness.     Men^s  self-righteousness  oAen  occasions 
tears.     A  high  opinion  of  themselves  before  God,  and  an  ima- 
gination of  their  being  persons  of  great  account  with  him,  has 
effected  them  in  their  transactions  with  God.     There  is  com- 
nionly  abundance  of  pride  in  the  midst  of  tears  ;  and  often  pride 
's  in  a  great  measure  the  source  of  them.     And  then  they  are 
So  far  from  being  an  argument  that  you  are  not  an  enemy  to 
Qod,  that  on  the  contrary,  they  are  an  argument,  that  you  are. 
Jfi  your  very  tears,  you  are,  in  a  vain  conceit  of  yourself,  ex- 
alting yourself  against  God. 

3.  The  affections  of  natural  men  often  arise  from  wrong  no- 
tions they  have  of  God.     They  conceive  of  God  after  the  man- 
ner they  do  of  men,  as  though  he  were  a  being  liable  to  be 
brought  upon  in  his  affections.     They  conceive  of  him  as  one 
'^hose  heart  could  be'  drawn,  whose  aflections  can  be  overcome, 
\yj  what  he  sees  in  them.      They  conceive  of  htm  as   being 
"taken  with  them  and  their  performances ;  and  this  works  on  their 
^iffections ;  and  thus  one  tear  draws  another,  and  their  affections 
increase  by  reflection.    And  oftentimes  they  conceive  of  God  as 
xjne  that  lores  them,  and  is  a  friend  to  them ;  and  such  a  mis- 
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take  may  work  much  od  their  affections.  But  such  afiectioiis 
that  arise  towards  God,  as  they  conceit  him  to  be,  is  no  argu« 
ment  that  they  have  not  Ihe  same  implacable  hatred  towards 
God,  considered  as  he  really  is.  There  is  no  concluding  that 
men  are  not  enemies,  because  they  are  affected  and  shed  tears 
in  their  prayers,  and  the  like.  Saul  was  very  much  affected 
when  David  expostulated  with  him  about  pursuing  after  him, 
and  seeking  to  kill  him.  David's  words  wrought  exceedingly 
upon  SauPs  affections,  ^nd  it  came  to  pass  Tohen  David  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  these  words  unto  Saulj  that  Saul  said, 
is  this  thy  voice^  my  son  David  ?  and  Saul  lift  up  his  voice  and 
wept.  I  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  chap.  xxyi.  1,  &c.  He  was  so  affected 
that  he  wept  aloud,  and  called  David  his  son,  though  be  was 
but  just  before  seeking  his  life.  But  this  affection  of  Saul  was 
no  argument  that  be  did  not  still  continue  in  his  enmity  against 
David.  He  was  David^s  mortal  enemy  before,  and  sought  bis 
life  ;  and  so  he  did  afterward.  It  was  but  a  pang ;  his  enmity 
was  not  mortified  or  done  away.  The  next  news  we  hear  of 
Saul  is,  that  he  was  pursuing  David,  and  seeking  his  life  again. 

Section  VI. 
Restraining  Grace  a  great  Privilege. 

If  natural  men  are  God's  enemies ;  then  hence  we  may  learn, 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  God  for  his  restraining  grace. 
If  all  natural  men  are  God's  enemies^  what  would  they  do,  if 
thev  were  not  restrained  ?  For  what  has  one  that  is  an  enemy 
in  his  disposition,  to  restrain  him  from  acting  against  him  to 
whom  he  is  an  enemy  ?  Hatred  will  not  restrain  a  man  from 
acting  anv  thing  against  him  that  is  hated.  Nothing  is  too  bad 
for  hatred,  if  it  be  mere  hatred  and  no  love.  Hatred  shows  no 
kindness  either  in  doing,  or  forbearing  ;  it  will  never  make  a 
man  forbear  to  act  against  God;  for  the  very  nature  of  hatred 
is  to  seek  evil.  But  wicked  men,  as  has  been  shown,  are  mere 
enemies  to  God ;  they  have  hatred,  without  any  love  at  all. 
And  hence  natural  men  have  nothing  within  them,  in  their  own 
nature,  to  restrain  them  from  any  thing  that  is  bad  ;  and  there- 
fore their  restraint  must  not  be  owing  to  nature,  but  to  restrain- 
ing grace.  And  therefore  whatever  wickedness  we  have  been 
kept  from,  it  is  not  because  we  have  not  been  bad  enough  to 
commit  it ;  but  it  is  God  has  restrained  us,  and  kept  us  back 
from  sin.  There  can  be  no  worse  principle,  than  a  principle 
of  hatred  to  God.  And  there  can  be  no  principle  that  will  go 
further  in  wickedness  that  this,  if  it  be  neither  mortified  nor  re- 
strained. But  it  is  not  mortified  in  natural  men ;  and  therefore 
all  that  keeps  them  from  any  degree  of  wickedness,  is  restrained. 
If  we  have  seen  others  do  thin^  thai  we  never  did ;  and  if  they 
have  done  worse  than  we,  this  is  owing  to  restraining  grace,   a 
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we  have  not  done  as  bad  as  Pharaoh,  it  is  owing  to  divine 
restraints.     If  we  have  not  done  as  bad  as  Judas,    eras  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  as  bad  as  Herod,  or  Simon  Magus,  it  is 
because  God  has  restrained  our  corruption.     If  we  have  ever 
heard  or  read  of  any  that  have  done  worse  than  we ;  if  wc 
have  not  gone  the  length  in  sinning,  that  the  most  wicked  pirates 
or  carnal  persecutors  have  gone,  this  is  owinjg  to  restraining 
grace.     For  we  are  all  naturally  fhe  enemies  of  God  as  much 
as  they.     If  we  have  not  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  it  is 
owing  to  restraining  grace.     There  is  no  worse  principle  in 
exercise  in  that  sin,  than  enmity  against  God.     There  is  the  en-* 
tire  fountain,  and  all  the  foundation  of  the  sin  against  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  in  that  enmity  against  God    that   naturally  reigns 
m  us. 

It  is  not  we  that  restrain  ourselves  from  the  commission  of  the 
greatest  imaginable  wickedness ;  for  enmity  against  God  reigns 
in  U8  and  over  us ;  we  are  under  its  power  and  dominion,  and 
are  sold  under  it.     Wc  do  not  restrain  that  which  reigns  over 
us  .    A  slave,  as  long  as  he  continues  a  mere  slave,  cannot  con- 
trol his  master.    ^^  He  that  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin.'" 
J^ohn  viii.  34.   So  that  the  restraint  of  this  our  cruel  tyrant,  is 
o'^ving  to  God,  and  not  to  us.     What  does  a  poor,  impotent  sub- 
jC2C2tdo  to  restrain  the  absolute  Lord,  that  has  him  wholly  under 
bis  power  ?    How  much  will  it  appear  that  the  world  is  indebt- 
<^cl   to  the  restraining  grace  of  God,  if  we  consider  that  the 
CDrld  is  full  of  enemies  to  God.     The  world  is  full  ofinhabit- 
ts;  and  almost  all  are  God's  enemies,  his    implacable  and 
ortal  enemies.     What  therefore  would    they   not  do ;  what 
ork  would  they  not  make;  if  God'did  not  restrain  them? 

God's  work  in  the  restraint  that  he  exercises  over  a  wicked 
CDrld,  is  a  glorious  work.  God's  holding  the  reins  upon  the 
rruptions  of  a  wicked  world,  and^setting  bounds  to  their  wick- 
Iness,  is  a  more  glorious  work,  than  his  ruling  the  racing  of  the 
^^3,  and  setting  bounds  to  its  proud  waves,  and  saying,  Hitherto 
^^>.alt  thou  come,  and  no  further.  In  hell,  God  lets  the  wicked- 
'^  ^^s  of  wicked  spirits  have  the  reins,  to  ra^e  without  restraint ; 
^^:ftdit  would  be  in  a  great  measure  upon  earth  as  it  is  in  hell, 
^  &  d  not  God  restrain  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  But  in  order 
^^^^  the  better  understanding  how  it  is  owing  to  the  restraining 
kce  of  God,  that  we  are  kept  and  withheld  from  the  highest 
:ft8  of  sin,  I  would  here  observe  several  things. 
1.  Whenever  men  are  withheld  from  sinning  by  the  common 
^;^^^aence  of  God^s  Spirit,  they  are  withheld  by  restraining 
ice.  If  sinners  are  awakened,  and  are  made  sensible  of  the 
guilt  that  sin  brings,  and  that  it  exposes  to  a  dreadful  pu- 
^^isbnient ;  under  such  circumstances  they  dare  not  allow  them- 
^l^lvei  in  wilful  sin ;  God  restrains  them  by  the  convictions  of 
^^a  Spirit;  and  therein  their  being  kept  from  sin.  is  owing  to 
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restraining  grace.  And  unawakened  sinners  that  live  under  the 
gospel,  who  are  in  a  great  measure  secure,  commonly  have  aome 
degrees  of  the  influence  ofGod^s  Spirit,  with  his  ordinances  in- 
fluencing natural  conscience.  And  though  they  be  not  sufficient 
thoroughly  to  rouse  them  out  of  security,  or  make  them  reform  ; 
yet  they  keep  them  from  going  such  lengths  in  sin,  as  otherwise 
they  might  do.  And  this  is  restraining  grace.  They  are  in* 
deed  very  stupid  and  sottish;  yet  they  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  so,  if  God  should  let  them  wholly  alone. 

2.  All  the  restraints  that  men  are  under  from  the  word  and 
ordinances,  is  from  grace.  The  word  and  ordinances  of  God 
might  have  some  degree  of  influence  on  men^s  natural  principles 
of  self-love,  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  without  any  degree  of  the 
influence  of  God^s  Spirit ;  but  this  would  be  the  restraining 
grace  of  God ;  for  God^s  goodness  and  mercy  to  a  sinful  worn 
appears  in  his  giving  his  word  to  be  a  restraint  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world.  When  men  are  restrained  by  fear  of  those 
punishments  that  the  word  of  God  threatens  ;  or  by  the  warn- 
ings, the  ofiers,  and  promises  of  it;  when  the  word  of  God 
works  upon  hope,  or  fear,  or  natural  conscience,  to  restrain 
men  from  sin,  this  is  the  restraining  grace  of  God,  and  is  owing 
to  his  mercy.  It  is  an  instance  of  God^s  mercy  that  he  baa 
revealed  hell,  to  restrain  men^s  wickedness ;  and  that  he  has 
revealed  a  way  of  salvation,  and  a  possibility  of  eternal  life. 
This,  which  has  great  influence  on  men  to  keep  them  from  sin, 
is  the  restraining  grace  of  God. 

3.  When  men  are  restrained  from  sin,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
this  also  is  of  grace.  If  men  are  destitute  of  the  light  of  God^s 
word,  yet  the  light  of  natural  conscience  teaches  that  sin  brings' 
guilt  and  exposes  to  punishment.  The  light  of  nature  teaches 
that  there  is  a  God  who  governs  the  world,  and  will  reward  the 
good  and  punish  the  evil.  God  is  the  author  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  the  light  of  revelation.  He  in  mercy  to  mankind 
makes  known  many  things  by  natural  light  to  work  upon  men's 
fear  and  self-love,  in  order  to  restrain  their  corruptions. 

4.  When  God  restrains  mcn^s  corruptions  by  his  providence, 
this  is  from  grace.  And  that  whether  it  be  his  general  provi- 
dence in  ordering  the  state  of  mankind  ;  or  his  providential  dis- 
posals towards  them  in  particular. 

(1.)  God  greatly  restrains  the  corruption  of  the  world,  by  or- 
dering the  state  of  mankind.  He  hath  set  them  here  in  a  mortal 
state,  and  in  a  state  o{ probation  for  eternity ;  and  that  is  a  great 
restraint  to  corruption.  God  hath  so  ordered  the  state  of  man- 
kind, that  ordinarily  many  kinds  of  sin  and  wickedness  are  dis' 
gracefulj  and  what  tend  to  the  hurt  of  a  man's  character  and  re- 
putation amongst  his  fellow-men ;  and  that  is  a  great  restraint* 
He  hath  so  disposed  the  world,  that  many  kinds  of  wickednets 
are  many  ways  very  contrary  to  men's  temporal  interest :  and 
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laankiad  are  led  to  prohibit  many  kinds  of  wickedness  by  human 
laws;  and  that  is  a  great  restraint.  God  hath  set  hp  a  churcli 
in  the  world,  made  up  of  those  who,  if  they  are  answerable  to 
tbeir  profession,  have  the  fear  and  love  of  God  in  their  hearts; 
and  they,  by  holding  forth  revealed  light,  by  keeping  up  the 
ordinances  of  God,  and  by  warning  others,  are  a  great  restraint 
to  the  wickedness  of  the  world. 

In  all  these  things,  the  restraining  grace  of  God  appears.  It 
is  God^s  mercy  to  mankind,  that  he  has  so  ordered  their  state, 
that  they  should  have  so  many  things,  by  fear  and  a  regard  to 
their  own  interest,  to  restrain  their  corruptions.  It  is  God^s 
mercy  to  the  world,  that  the  state  of  mankind  here  diflfcrs  from 
the  state  of  the  damned  in  hell ;  where  men  will  have  none  of 
these  things  to  restrain  them.  The  wisdom  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  attributes  of  his  grace,  greatly  appear  in  thusdisposing  things 
for  the  restraining  of  the  wickedness  of  men. 

(3.)  God  greatly  restrains  the  corruptions  of  men  by  his  provi- 
dence towards  particular  persons  ;  by  placing  men  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  lay  them  under  restraints.     And  to  this  it  is  of- 
ten owing  that  some  natural  men  never  go  such  lengths  in  sin- 
Atng,  or  are  never  guilty  of  such  atrocious  wickedness  as  some 
others,  that  Providence  has  placed  them  in  different  circum- 
stances.    If  it  were  not  for  this,    many  thousands  of  natural 
men,  who  now  live  sober  and  orderly,  would  do  as  Pharaoh  did. 
T*he  reason  why  they  do  not,  is,  that  providence  has  placed  them 
in  difiereut  circumstances.     If  they  were  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  Pharaoh  was  in,  they  would  do  as  he  did.    And  so,  if 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  Manasseh,  as  Judas,  or  Nero.   But 
Providence  restrains  their  corruptions,  by  putting  them  in  such 
circumstances, as  not  to  open  such  a  door  or  outlet  for  their  cor- 
ruption, as  he  did  to  them.     So  some  do  not  perpetrate  such 
iiorrid  things,  they  do  not  live  such  horribly  vicious  lives  as  some 
others,  because  Providence  has  restrained  them,  by  ordering 
that  they  should  have  a  better  education  than  others.     Provi- 
deiA:e  has  ordered  that  they  should  be  the  children  of  pious  pa- 
rents, it  may  be,  or  should  live  where  they  should  enjoy  many 
nteaos  of  grace ;  and  so  Providence  has  laid  them  under  re- 
stnints.    Now  this  is  restraining  grace ;  or  the  attribute  of  God^s 
grace  exercised  in  thus  restraining  persons. 

And  oftentimes  God  restrains  men^s  corruptions  by  particular 
events  of  providence.  By  particular  afflictions  they  are  brought 
under,  or  by  particular  occurrences,  whereby  God  does,  as  it 
vere,  block  up  men^s  way  in  their  course  of  sin,  or  in  some 
wickedness  that  they  had  devised,  and  that  otherwise  they  would 
perpetrate*  Or  something  happens  unexpected  to  hold  men 
wk  from  that  which  they  were  about  to  commit.  Thus  God 
feitmined  David  by  bis  providence  from  shedding  blood,  as  he 
intended  to  do.  '•  Now,  therefore,  my  Lord,  as  the  Lord  livetb. 
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and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  seeing  the  Lord  halh  withholden  tbee  from 
coming  to  s4ie<i  blood,  and  from  avenging  thyself  with  thine  own 
hand  7^^  (1  Sam.  xxv,  26.)  God  withheld  him  from  it  in  no  other- 
wise, than  by  ordering  it  so  in  his  providence  that  Abigail  should 
come  and  by  her  wisdom  should  cool,  pacify,  and  persaade  him 
to  alter  his  purpose.     Sec  ver.  32,  33,  34. 

5.  Godly  persons  are  greatly  indebted  to  restraining  grace, 
in  keeping  them  from  dreadful  acts  of  sin.  So  it  was  in  that  in- 
stance of  David,  just  mentioned.  Even  godly  persons,  when 
God  has  left,  and  has  not  restrained  them,  have  fallen  into 
dreadful  acts  of  sin.  So  did  David,  in  the  case  of  Uriah,  and 
Lot,  and  Peter.  And  when  other  godly  persons  are  kept  from 
falling  into  such  sins,  or  much  worse  sins  than  these,  it  is  owing 
to  the  restraining  grace  of  God.  Merely  having  a  principle  m 
grace  in  their  hearts,  or  merely  their  being  godly  persons,  with- 
out God^s  presence  to  restrain  them,  will  not  keep  them  from 
^eat  acts  of  sin.  That  the  godly  do  not  fall  into  the  most  hor- 
rid sins  that  can  be  conceived  of,  is  owing  not  so  much  to  any 
inconsistence  between  their  falling  into  such  sins,  and  the  haviag 
a  principle  of  grace  in  the  heart,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  covenant 
mercy  of  God,  whereby  he  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  for- 
sake his  people,  and  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  tempted 
above  what  they  are  able  ;  but  with  the  temptation  will  make  a  « 
way  for  them  to  escape.  If  saving  grace  restrains  men  from  j 
great  acts  of  sin,  this  is  owing  to  God  who  gives  such  exercise  ofj 
grace  at  that  time  when  the  temptation  comes  that  they  are  re-  - 
strained. 

Let  not  the  godly  therefore  be  insensible  of  their  oblieations  ^ 
to  the  restraining  grace  of  God.     Though  they  cannot  be  saidJ 
to  be  enemies  to  God,  because  a  principle  of  enmity  does  not^ 
reign  ;  yet  they  have  the  very  same  principle  and  seed  of  en-  - 
mity  in  them,  though  it  be  mortified.    Though  it  be  not  in  reign-  - 
ing  power,  yet  it  has  great  strength  ;  and  is  too  strong  for  them, 
without  God's  almighty  power  to  help  them  against  it.    ThoUgjb 
they  be  not  enemies  to  God,  because  they  have  a  principle  ofl: 
love ;  yet  their  old  man,  the  body  of  sin  and  death  that  yet  re- 
mains in  them,  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  God.     Corruption  in  the 
godly,  is  not  better  than  it  is  in  the  wicked  ;  but  is  of  as  bad  a  ^ 
nature  every  whit,  as  that  which  is  in  a  mortal  enemy  to  God. 
And  though  it  be  not  in  reigning  power ;  yet  it  would  dreadfully 
rage  were  it  not  tor  God^s  restraining  grace* 

God  gives  his  restraining  grace  to  both  natural  and  godly  ' 
men ;  but  there  is  this  difference ;  he  gives  his  restraining  grace 
to  his  children  in  the  way  of  covenant  mercy  t  it  is  part  of  the 
mercy  promised  in  his  covenant.  God  is  faithful,  and  will  not 
leave  them  to  sin  in  the  like  manner  as  wicked  men  do ;  other- 
wise they  would  do  every  whit  as  bad. — Let  npt  therefore  the 
godly  attribute  it  to  themselves,  or  merely  to  their  own  goodness* 
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that  they  are  not  guilty  of  sach  horrid  crimes  as  they  hear  of  in 
others  :  let  them  consider  it  is  not  owing  to  them,  but  to  God^a  re 
straints. — Thus  all,  both  godly  and  ungodly,  may  learn  from  this 
doctrine,  their  great  obligations  to  the  restraining  grace  of  God. 

Section  VII. 

nTty  guttural  Men  are  not  willing  to  come  to  Christj  and  their 

dreadful  condition. 

Hkncb  wc  may  learn  the  reason  why  natural  men  will  not 
come  to  Christ :  they  do  not  come  because  they  wiil  not  come. 
Ye  WILL  not  come  to  me^  that  ye  might  have  life,  John  v.  40. 
When  we  say  that  natural  men  are  not  willing  to  come  to  Christ, 
it  is  not  meant  that  they  are  not  willing  to  be  delivered  from 
hell;  for  without  doubt,  no  natural  man  is  willing  to  go  to  hell. 
Nor  is  it  meant,  that  they  are  not  willing  that  Christ  should  keep 
thend  from  going  to  hell.     Without  doubt  natural  men  under 
awakenings  often  greatly  desire  this.     But  this  docs  not  aimie 
Aat  they  are  willing  to  come  to  Christ :  for,  notwithstandmg 
their  desire  to  be  delivered  from  hell,  their  hearts  do  not  close 
iritb  Christ,  but  are  averse  to  him.     They  see  nothing  in  Christ 
wherefore  they  should  desire  him  ;  no  beauty  nor  comeliness  to 
draw  their  hearts  to  him.    And  they  are  not  willing  to  take 
Christ  as  he  is :  they  would  fain  divide  him.     There  are  some 
thingi  in  him  that  they  like,  and  others  that  they  greatly  dislike  ; 
but  consider  him  as  he  is,  and  as  he  is  oflfered  to  them  in  the  gospel, 
a.nd  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  of  Christ ;  for  in  doing  so,  they 
naast  of  necessity  part  with  all  their  sins ;  they  must  sell  the  world, 
^nd  part  with  their  own  righteousness.    But  they  had  rather, 
<for  the  present,  run  the  venture  of  going  to  hell,  than  do  that. 
When  men  are  truly  willing  to  come  to  Christ,  they  are 
,^^rt€hf  willing.     It  is  not  what  they  are  forced  and  driven  to  by 
CAreateninss ;  but  they  are  willing  to  come,  and  choose  to  come 
^^rithout  bemg  driven.     But  natural  men  have  no  such  free  will- 
xigness ;  but  on  the  contrary  have  an  aversion.    And  the  ground 
»f  it  is  that  which  we  have  heard,  viz.   That  they  are  enemies 
God.     Their  having  such  a  reigning  enmity  against  God, 
them  obstinately  refuse  to  come  to  Christ.     If  a  man  is 
.D  enemy  to  God,  he  will  necessarily  be  an  enemy  to  Christ  too ; 
)v  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ;  he  is  infinitely  near  to  God,  yea 
ts  the  nature  of  God,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  man.     He  is  a 
^aviour  appointed  of  God  ;  he  anointed  him,  and  sent  him  into 
~ie  world.     And  in  performing  the  work  of  redemption,   he 
rrought  the  works  of  God;  always  did  those  things  that  pleased 
lim ;  and  all  that  he  does  as  a  saviour,  is  to  his  glory.     And  one 
_jreat  thing  he  aimed  at  in  redemption,  was  to  deliver  them  from 
t.beir  idols,  and  bring  them  to  God.     The  case  being  so,  and  sin- 
VoL.  VII.  n 
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ners  beiog  enemies  to  God,  tbey  will  necessarily  be  opposite 
to  coming  to  Christ;  for  Christis  of  God,  and  as  a  saviour  seeks 
them  to  bring  them  to  God  only ;  but  natural  men  are  not  of 
God,  but  are  averse  to  him. 

Hence  we  see,  how  dreadful  is  the  condition  of  natural  men. 
Their  state  is  a  state  of  enmity  with  God.  If  we  consider  what 
God  is,  and  what  men  are,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  conclude 
that  such  men  as  are  God^s  enemies,  must  be  miserable.  Con- 
sider, ye  that  are  enemies  to  God,  how  great  he  is.  He  is  the 
eternal  God  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  whom  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain.  He  is  the  God  that  made  you ;  in 
whose  hand  your  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  your  ways ;  the 
God  in  whom  you  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being;  who 
has  your  soul  and  body  in  his  hands  every  moment. 

You  would  look  on  yourself  as  in  very  unhappy  circum- 
stances, if  your  neighbours  were  all  your  enemies,  and  none  of 
your  fellow-creatures  were  your  friends.  If  every  body  were  let 
against  you,  and  all  despised  and  hated  you,  you  would  be  ready 
to  think,  you  had  better  be  out  of  the  world  than  in  it.  But  if 
it  be  such  a  calamity  to  have  enmity  maintained  between  you 
and  your  fellow-creatures,  what  is  it,  when  you  and  thealmi^tjr 
God  are  enemies  ?  What  avails  either  the  friendship  or  en- 
mity of  your  neighbours,  poor  worms  of  the  dust,  in  compariaon 
of  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 
Consider, 

1.  If  you  continue  in  your  enmity  a  little  longer,  there  will  be 
a  mutual  enmity  between  God  and  you  to  all  eternity.  God 
57ill  appear  to  be  your  dreadful  and  irreconcilable  enemy.  If 
you  should  die  an  enemy  to  God,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  ai 
any  reconciliation  after  death.  God  will  then  appear  to  you  in 
hatred,  without  any  love,  any  pity*  and  any  mercy  at  all.  As 
you  hate  God,  he  will  hate  you.  And  that  will  be  verified  Of 
you, — My  aont  loathed  them^  and  their  soul  abhorred  me^  Zecb. 
xi.  8.  And  then  God  will  be  your  enemy  for  ever.  If  you  be 
not  reconciled  so  as  to  become  his  friend  in  this  life,  God  never 
will  become  your  friend  after  death.  If  you  continue  an  enemy 
to  God  till  death,  God  will  continue  an  enemy  to  you  to  all  eter- 
nity. You  will  have  no  mediator  offered  you :  there  will  be  na 
day's  man  betwixt  you.  So  that  it  becomes  you  to  consider 
what  it  will  be  to  have  God  your  enemy  to  all  eternity,  without 
any  possibility  of  being  reconciled.  i> 

Consider,  what  will  it  be  to  have  this  enmity  to  be  mutual, 
and  maintained  for  ever  on  both  sides.  For  as  God  will  for 
ever  continue  an  enemy  to  you,  so  you  will  for  ever  continue  an 
enemy  to  God.  If  you  continueGod's  enemy  until  death,  you  will 
always  be  his  enemy.  And  after  death  your  enmity  will  have 
no  restraint,  but  it  will  break  out  and  rage  without  control.  When 
you  come  to  be  a  firebrand  of  hell,  you  will  be  so  in  tworespectf, 
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MS.     Afl  you  will  be  full  of  the  fire  of  God*3  wrath ;  and  as  you 
ill  be  all  on  a  blaze  with  spite  and  malice  towards  God.     You 
ill  be  as  full  of  the  fire  of  malice,  as  you  will  with  the  fire  ofdi- 
^viDe  vengeance,  and  both  will  make  you  full  of  torment.     Then 
you  will  appear  as  you  are,  a  viper  indeed.     You  arc  now  under 
great  disguise;  a  wolf  in  sheep^s  clothing:  but  then  your  ma^k 
^^BYill  be  pulled  oflT;  you  shall  loose  your  garments,  and  walk  naked, 
Hev«  xvi.  15.     Then  will  you  vent  your  rage  and  malice  in  fear- 
ful blasphemies.     That  same  tongue,  to  cool  which  you  will 
^^yish.  for  a  drop  of  water,  will  be  eternally  employed  in  cursing 
and  blaspheming  God  and  Christ.    And  that  not  from  any  new 
Gorroption  being  put  into  your  heart ;  but  only  from  God^s  with- 
drawing his  hand  from  restraining  your  old  corruption.     And 
i^bata  miserable  way  will  this  be  of  spending  your  eternity. 

2.  Consider,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  mutual  enmity 

between  God  and  you,  if  it  be  continued.  Though  hitherto  you 

hare  met  .with  no  very  great  changes,  yet  they  will  come.     Afler 

a  little  while,  dying  time  will  come;  and  then  what  will  be  the 

consequence  of  this  enmity  ?     God,  whose  enemy  you  are,  has 

the  frame  of  your  body  in  his  hands.     Your  times  are  in  his  hand ; 

and  be  it  is  that  appoints  your  bounds.     And  when  he  sends 

death  to  arrest  you,  to  change  your  countenance,  to  dissolve  your 

frame,  and  to  take  yon  away  from  all  your  earthly  friends,  and 

from  all  that  is  dear  and  pleasant  to  you  in  the  world;  what  will 

be  the  issue  ?     Will  not  you  then  stand  in  need  of  God's  help  ? 

Would  not  be  be  the  best  friend  in  such  a  case,  worth  more  than 

ten  thousand  earthlv  friends?     If  God  be  your  enemy  then,  to 

whom  will  you  betafce  yourself  for  a  friend  ?  When  you  launch 

forth  into  the  boundlessgulf  of  eternity,  then  you  will  need  some 

friend  to  take  care  of  you ;  hut  if  God  be  your  enemy,  where  will 

yoo  betake  yourself?  Your  soul  must  go  naked  into  another  world 

io  eternal  separation  from  all  worldly  things  :  and  your  soul  will 

not  be  in  its  own  power  to  defend,  or  dispose  of  itself.     Will  you 

not  then  need  to  have  God  for  a  friend,  into  whose  hands  you 

may  commend  your  spirit?  But  how  dreadful  will  it  be,  to  have 

God  your  enemy ! 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  frame  of  this  world  shall  be 
dittolved.  Christ  shall  descend  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father;  and  you,  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
most  stand  before  his  judgment-seat.  Then  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  this  mutual  enmity  between  God  and  you !  If 
God  be  your  enemy,  who  will  stand  your  friend  ?  Now,  it  may 
1^1  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  terrible  to  you  to  have  God  for 
jToor  enemy  ;  but  when  such  changes  as  these  are  brought  to  pass, 
rt  will  greatly  alter  the  appearance  of  things.  Then  God^s  favour 
will  appear  to  you  of  infinite  worth.  They,  and  they  only,  will 
^  appear  happy,  who  have  the  love  of  God :  and  then  you  will 
know  that  God's  enemies  are  miserable. — But  under  this  head 
consider  more  particularly  several  things. 
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(1.)  What  God  can  do  to  his  enemies.  Or  rather,  what  cau 
lie  not  do  ?  How  miserable  can  he  who  is  almighty  make  his 
enemies?  Consider,  you  that  are  enemies  to  God,  whether  or 
no  you  shall  be  able  to  make  your  part  good  with  him.  Do  wt 
provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  Are  we  stronger  than  he  ?  1  Cor, 
X.22  •  Have  you  such  a  conceit  of  your  own  strength,  as  that 
you  think  to  try  it  out  with  God?  Do  you  intend  to  run  the 
risk  of  an  encounter  with  him  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  your  hands 
can  be  strong,  or  your  heart  can  endure  ?  Do  you  think  you 
shall  be  well  able  to  defend  yourself,  or  to  escape  out  of  his 
hand  ?  Do  you  think  that  you  shall  be  able  to  uphold  your 
spirits,  when  God  acts  as  an  enemy  towards  you  ?  If  so,  then 
gird  up  your  loins,  and  see  what  the  event  will  be*  Therefore 
thus  will  I  do  unto  thee — and  because  I  will  do  this  unto  thee, 
prepare  to  meet  thy  God. — Amos  iv.  12.  Is  it  not  in  vain  toi 
set  the  briers  and  thorns  in  battle  array  against  devourin{ 
flames  ;  which  though  they  seem  to  be  armed  with  natural  wea- 
pons, yet  the  fire  will  pass  through  them,  and  burn  them  to — 
gether  ?  See  Isa.  xxvii.  4. 

And  if  you  endeavour  to  support  yourself  under  God^s  wrath^^ 
cannot  God  lay  you  under  such  misery,  as  to  cause  your  spirits 
quite  to  fail ;  so  that  you  shall  find  no  strength  to  resist  him,  orx 
to  uphold  yourself?  Why  should  a  worm  think  of  supportii 
himself  against  an  omnipotent  adversary  ?  Consider,  God 
made  your  soul :  and  he  can  fill  it  with  misery ;  he  made  yourx . 
body,  and  can  bring  what  torments  he  will  upon  it.     God  whoci' 
made  you,  has  given  you  a  capacity  to  bear  torment ;    and  hec:^ 
has  that  capacity  in  his  hands.     How  dreadful  must  it  be  to  fallC  J 
into  the  hands  of  such  an  enemy!  Surely,  It  is  a  fearful  things 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  Heb.  x.  31. 

(2.)  If  God  be  your  enemy,  you  may  rationally  conclude  tbat3 
he  will  act  as  such  in  his  dealings  with  you.     We  have  already^ 
observed  that  you  have  enmity  without  any  love  or  true  respect.  — 
So  if  you  continue  to  be  so,  God  will  appear  to  be  your  mere   - 
enemy;  and    will   be   so  for  ever,  without   being  reconciled.^  - 
But  if  it  be  so,  he  will  doubtless  act  as  such.     If  he  eternally 
hates  you,  he  will  act  in  his  dealings  with  you,  as  one  that  hates 
you  without  any  love  or  pity.     The  proper  tendency  and  aim 
of  hatred,  is  the  misery  of  the  object  hated ;  so  that  you  may 
expect  God  will  make  you  miserable,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
spared. — Now,  God  does  not  act  as  your  mere  enemy:  if  he 
corrects  you,  it  is  in  measure.     He  now  exercises  abundance 
of  mercy  to  you.     He  threatens  you  now:  but  it  is  in  a  way  of 
warning,  and  so  in  a  merciful  way.     He  now  calls,  invites,  and 
strives  with  you,  and  waits  to  be  gracious  to  you.     But  becc- 
after  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  these  things :  in  another  world 
God  will  cease  to  show  you  mercy. 

(3.)  If  you  will  continue  God's  enemy,  you  may  rationally 
conclude  that  God  will  deal  with  you  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
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bow  dreadful  it  is  to  have  God  for  an  ODemy.  It  is  very  dread- 
ful to  have  a  mighty  prince  for  an  enemy.  The  wrath  of  a  king 
ii  asthe  roaring  of  a  lion,  Prov.  xix.  12.  But  if  the  wrath  of  a 
mao,  a  fellow-worm,  be  so  terrible,  what  is  the  wrath  of  God ! 
And  God  will  doubtless  show  it  to  be  immensely  more  dreadful. 
If  jou  will  be  an  enemy,  God  will  act  so  as  to  glorify  those  at- 
tributes which  he  exercises  as  an  enemy  ;  which  are,  his  majesty, 
bis  power,  and  justice.  His  great  majesty,  his  awful  justice,  and 
m^ty  power,  shall  be  showed  upon  you.  What  if  God,  willing 
to  show  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
^ang'Suff'ering  the  vessels  of  wrath  ftted  to  destruction*  Rom. 
X.  22. 

(4.)  Consider,  What  God  has  said  he  will  do  to  his  enemies. 
~Ie  has  declared  that  they  shall  not  escape ;  but  that  he  will 
urely  punish  them.  Thine  hand  shall  fina  out  all  thine  enemies, 
hy  right  hand  shall  find  out  all  those  that  hate  thee.  Psalm  xxi.  8. 
ind  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to  their  face,  to  destroy  them  : 
14  zoill  not  be  slack  to  him  that  hateth  him,  he  will  repay  him  to  his 
loicem  Dent.  vii.lO.  The  Lord  shall  wound  the  head  of  his  ene- 
nies,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  an  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his 
respasses.     Psalm  Ixviii.  21. 

Yea,  God  hath  sworn  that  he  will  be  avenged  on  them  ;  and 
.bat  in  a  most  awful  and  dreadful  manner.     For  I  lift  up  my 
hand  to  heaven,  and  say^  I  live  for  ever.     If  I  whet  my  glitter^ 
Ing  sword,  and  mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgment ;  /  will  render 
oengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  I  will  reward  them  that  hate  me* 
I  wUl  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,  {and  my  sword  shall 
devour  flesh,)  and  that  with  the  blood  of  the  slain — from  the  be- 
ginning  of  revenges  on  the  enemy.  Deut.  xxxii.  40,41,42.     The 
terribleness  of  the  threatened  destruction  is  here  variously  set 
forth.     God  '^  whets  his  glittering  sword,^^  as  one  that  prepares 
himself  to  do  some  great  execution.     *'His  hands  take  hold  on 
judgment,'^  to  signify  that  he  will  surely  reward  them  as  they 
•deserve.    '^  He  will  render  vengeance  to  his  enemies,  and  re- 
"ward  them  that  hate   him."     i.  c.  He  will  render  their  full 
reward.     "  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood."    This 
signifies  the  greatness  of  the  destruction.     It  shall  not  be  a  little 
of  their  blood  that  shall  satisfy  ;  but  his  arrows  shall  be  glutted 
with  their  blood.     ^'  And  his  sword  shall  devour  flesh.^'    That 
is,  it  shall  make  dreadful  waste  of  it.    This  is  the  terrible  man- 
ner in  which  God  will  one  day  rise  up  and  execute  vengeance 
on  his  enemies ! 

Again,  the  completeness  of  their  destruction  is  represented  in 
Ae  following  words:  The  wicked  shall  perish,  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs,  they  shall  consume :  into  smoke 
shall  they  consume  away.  Psalm  xxxvii.  20.  The  fat  of  lambs, 
when  it  is  burnt  in  the  fire,  burns  all  up ;  there  is  not  so  much 
ai  a  cinder  left ;  it  all  consumes  into  smoke.    This  represents 
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the  perfect  destruction  of  God's  enemies  in  bis  wtatb.  So  God- 
bath  promised  Christ ;  that  he  would  make  bis  enemies  bis  foot- 
stool, Psalm  ex.  1 .  i.  e.  He  would  pour  the  greatest  contempt 
upon  them,  and  as  it  were  tread  them  under  foot.  Consider, 
that  all  these  things  will  be  executed  on  you,  if  you  continue 
God's  enemies. 


Section  VIII. 
God  may  justly  withhold  Mercy. 

If  natural  men  are  God^s  enemies,  hence  we  may  learn,  bow 
justly  God  may  refuse  to  show  you  mercy.  For  is  God  obliged 
to  show  mercy  to  his  enemies  ?  Is  God  bound  to  set  bis  love  on 
them  that  have  no  love  to  him ;  but  hate  him  with  perfect 
hatred  ?  Is  he  bound  to  come  and  dwell  with  them  that  have  an 
aversion  to  him,  and  choose  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  him,  and 
fly  from  him  as  one  that  is  hateful  to  them?  Even  should  you 
desire  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  is  God  bound  to  comply  with 
your  desires,  when  you  always  resist  and  oppose  his  will  ?  Is 
God  bound  to  put  honour  upon  you,  and  to  advance  you  to  such 
dignity  as  to  be  a  child  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  heir  of  glory, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  set  him  too  low  to  have  even  tbe 
lowest  place  in  your  heart? 

This  doctrine  affords  a  strong  argument  for  the  absolute  sove* 
reignty  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  If  God 
is  pleased  to  show  mercy  to  his  haters,  it  is  certainly  fit  that  he 
should  do  it  in  a  sovereign  way,  without  acting  as  any  way 
obliged.  God  will  show  mercy  to  his  mortal  enemies ;  but  then 
he  will  not  be  bound,  he  will  have  his  liberty  to  choose  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mercy ;  to  show  mercy  to  what  enemy  he  pleases,  and 
to  punish  and  destroy  which  of  his  haters  he  pleases.  And  cer- 
tainly this  is  a  fit  and  reasonable  thing.  It  is  fit  that  God  should 
distribute  saving  blessings  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  viz.  in  a 
sovereign  and  arbitrary  way.  And  that  ever  any  body  thought 
of  or  devised  any  other  way  for  God  to  show  mercy,  than  to 
have  mercy  on  whom  he  would  have  mercy,  must  arise  from 
ignorance  of  their  own  hearts,  whereby  they  were  insensible 
what  enemies  they  naturally  are  to  God.  But  consider  here  the 
following  things : 

1.  How  causelessly  you  arc  enemies  to  God.  You  have  no 
manner  of  reason  for  it,  either  from  what  God  is,  or  from  what 
he  has  done-  You  have  no  reason  for  this  from  what  he  is.  For 
he  is  an  infinitely  lovely  and  gloiious  Being;  the  fountain  of  all 
excellency,  all  that  is  amiable  and  lovely  in  the  universe*  is  ori- 
ginally and  eminently  in  him.     Nothing  can  possibly  be  con- 
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p^ived  ot  that  conid  be  lovely  in  God,  that  is  not  in  him,  and  that 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

And  you  have  no  reason  for  this  from  what  God  has  done.  For 
I'ke  has  been  a  good  and  bountiful  God   to  you.     He  has  exer- 
cised abundance  of  kindness  to  you;  has  carried  you  from  the 
^^vomb,  preserved  your  life,  taken  care  of  you,  and  provided  for 
>'ou»  all  your  life  long.  He  has  exercised  great  patience  and  long 
sufiering  towards  you.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
God  to  you,  what  would  have  become  of  you  ?  What  would  have 
become  of  your  body  ?    And  what,  before  this  time,  would  have 
become  of  your  soul?    And  you  are  now^  every  day,  and  hour, 
maintained  by  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  God.     Every  new 
breath  you  draw,  is  a  .new  gift  of  his  to  you.     How  causelessly 
theD  are  you  such  dreadful  enemies  to  God !     And  how  justly 
might  be  for  it  eternally  deprive  you  of  all  mercy,  seeing  you  do 
thus  requite  God  for  his  mercy  and  kindness  to  you ! 

3.  Consider,  how  you  would  resent  it,  if  otliers  were  such  ene- 
mies to  you,  as  you  are  to  God.  If  they  had  their  hearts  so 
full  of  enmity  to  you ;  if  they  treated  you  with  such  contempt, 
and  opposed  you,  as  you  do  God ;  how  would  you  resent  it?  Do 
you  not  find  that  you  are  apt  greatly  to  resent  it,  when  any  op- 
pose you,  and  show  an  ill  spint  towards  you'f  And  though  you 
excuse  your  own  enmity  against  God  from  your  corrupt  nature 
that  you  brought  into  the  world  with  you,  which  you  could  not 
help ;  yet  you  do  not  excuse  others  for  being  enemies  to  you 
from  their  corrupt  nature  that  they  brought  into  the  world,which 
they  could  not  help ;  but  are  ready  bitterly  to  resent  it  notwith- 
standing. 

Consider  therefore,  if  you,  a  poor  unworthy,  unlovely  crea- 
ture, do  so  resent  it,  when  you  are  hated,  how  may  God  justly 
resent  it  when  you  are  enemies  to  him,  an  infinitely  glorious 
Being ;  and  a  Being  from  whom  you  have  received  so  much 
kindness ! 

3.  How  wireasonahle  is  it  for  you  to  imagine  that  you  can 
obli^  God  to  have  respect  to  you  by  any  thing  that  }ou  can  do, 
connnuing  still  to  be  bis  enemy.     If  you  think  you  have  prayed 
sod  read,  and  done  something  considerable  for  God ;  yet  who 
cares  for  the  seeming  kindness  of  an  enemy  ?    What  value 
would  you  yourself  set  upon  a  man  making  a  show  of  friendship, 
when  you  knew  at  thesame'time,  that  he  was  inwardly  your  mor- 
talenemy  ?    Would  you  look  upon  yourself  obliged  for  such  re- 
spect and  kindness?     Would  you  not  rather  abhor  it?     Would 
you  count  such  respect  to  be  valued,  as  Joab's  towards  Amasa, 
who  took  him  by  the  beard,  and  kissed  him,  and  said,  Art  thou 
in  health,  my  brother? — and  smote  him  at  the  same  time  under 
J»c  fifth  rib,  and  killed  him !     What  if  you  do  pray  to  God  ?     Is 
he  obliged  to  hear  the  prayers  of  an  enemy  ?     What  if  you  have 
*aken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  is  God  obliged  to  give  heaven  for  the 
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prayers  of  an  enemy :    He  may  justly  abhor  your  prayers,  ai 
all  that  you  do  in  religion,  as  the  flattery  of  a  mortal  enemy. 

Section  IX. 
Practical  Improvement, 

Hence  we  may  learn, 

1  •  How  wonderful  is  the  love  that  is  manifested  in  givii 
Christ  to  die  for  us.  For  this  is  love  to  enemies.  "  While  ? 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  h 
Son."  How  wonderful  was  the  love  of  God  the  Father  in  gi' 
ing  such  a  gift  to  those  who  not  only  could  not  be  profitable  ^ 
him,  but  were  his  enemies,  and  to  so  great  a  degree !  They  hf 
great  enmity  against  him  ;  yet  so  did  he  love  them,  that  he  gai 
his  own  Son  to  lay  down  his  life,  in  order  to  save  their  live 
Though  they  had  enmity  that  sought  to  pull  God  down  from  b 
throne ;  yet  he  so  loved  them,  that  he  sent  down  Christ  fro 
heaven,  from  his  throne  there,  to  be  in  form  of  a  servant ;  ai 
instead  of  a  throne  of  glory,  gave  him  to  be  nailed  to  the  crot 
and  to  be  laid  in  the  grave*  that  ro  we  might  be  brought  to 
throne  of  glory. 

How  wonderful  was  the  love  of  Christ,  in  thus  exercising  d; 
ing  love  towards  his  enemies !  He  loved  those  that  bated  oil 
with  hatred  that  sought  to  take  away  his  life,  so  as  voluntari 
to  lay  down  his  life,  that  they  might  have  Ufe  through  hio 
Herein  is  love;  not  that  we  loved  him^out  that  he  loved  uSj  and  la\ 
down  his  life  for  us* 

I.  If  we  are  all  naturally  God^s  enemies,  hence  we  may  leai 
what  a  spirit  it  becomes  us  as  Christians  to  possess  towards  ot 
enemies.  Though  we  arc  enemies  to  God,  yet  we  hope  thi 
God  has  loved  us,  that  Christ  has  died  for  us,  that  God  has  (o 
given  or  will  forgive  us ;  and  will  do  us  good,  and  bestow  infinil 
mercies  and  blessings  upon  us,  so  as  to  make  us  happy  for  eve: 
All  this  mercy,  we  hope  has  been,  or  will  be  exercised  towan 
us. 

Certainly  then,  it  will  not  become  us  to  be  bitter  in  our  spirii 
against  those  that  are  enemies  to  us,  and  have  injured  and  i 
treated  us ;  and  though  they  have  yet  an  ill  spirit  towards  ui 
Seeing  we  depend  so  much  on  God's  forgiving  us,  though  enemie; 
we  should- exercise  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  our  enemiei 
And  therefore  our  Saviour  inserted  it  in  that  prayer,  which  h 
dictated  as  a  general  directory  to  all ;  ^'  Forgive  us  our  debts,  a 
we  forgive  our  debtors,''  to  enforce  the  duty  upon  us,  and  to  sW 
us  how  reasonable  it  is.  And  we  ought  to  love  them  even  whil 
enemies;  for  so  we  hope  God  hath  don^  to  us.  We  should  b 
the  children  of  our  Father,  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  an 
evil,     Luke  vi.  35. 
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If  we  refuse  (has  to  do,  and  arc  of  another  spirit,  we  may  just- 
ly eacpect  that  God  will  deny  us  his  mercy,  as  he  has  threaten- 
ed!      If  y^ forgive  men  their  trespasses^  your  heavenly  Father  will 
dtoybrgive  you :  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses^  neither 
iDtl/  tfow  father  forgive  your  trespasses.  Matt.  vi«  14, 15.     The 
nme  we  have  in  the  parable  of  the  man  who  owed  his  lord  ten 
thousand  talents.  Matt,  xviii.  23 — 35, 


Vol.  VII.  i> 


SERMON  III. 


WISDOM  DISPLAYED  IN  SALVATION. 


Ephesians  iii.  10. 


To  the  inUni  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  « 
heavenly  places  might  be  knoxon  by  the  church  the  manifol 
wisdom  of  God. 


Introduction. 

The  apostle  is  speaking  in  the  context  of  the  glorious  dpctri 
of  the  redemption  of  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  it  was  i 
a  great  measure  kept  hid  in  the  past  ages  of  the  world/    It  wai 
mystery,  that  before  they  did  not  understand,  but  now  it  was  i 
a  glorious  manner  brought  to  light,  (ver.  3 — 5.)  ^^  By  revelatio; 
he  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery,  ( as  I  wrote  afore  in  fisw^ 
words ;  whereby  when  ye  read  ye  may  understand  my  know--— 
ledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,)  which  in  other  ages  was  not:^ 
made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto- 
his  holy  apostles  and  prophets,  by  the  Spirit  :^'    And  ver.  8,  9. 
"  Unto  me  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  is  this  grace 
given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ ;  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowabip 
of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  hath 
been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ.^^ 

And  the  apostle  in  the  text  informs  us,  that  what  Christ  bad 
accomplished  towards  his  church,  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
had  not  only  in  a  great  measure  unveiled  the  mystery  to  the 
church  in  this  world ;  but  God  had  more  clearly  and  fully  open- 
ed it  to  the  understanding  even  of  the  angels  themselves;  and 
that  this  was  one  end  of  God  in  it,  to  discover  the  glory  of  his 
wisdom  to  the  angels.  To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principals 
ties  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

One  end  of  reveahng  God^s  counsels  concerning  the  work  of 
redemption,  is  making  known  God's  wisdom.  It  isfcalled  mani- 
fold wisdom :  because  of  the  manifold  glorious  ends  that  are  at- 
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tained  hj  it.  The  excellent  designs,  hereby  accomplished,  are 
very  manifold.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  this  is  of  vast  extent. 
Tbe  contrivance  is  so  manifold,  that  one  may  spend  an  eternity 
in  discovering  more  of  the  excellent  ends  and  designs  accom- 
plkhed  by  it ;  and  the  multitude  and  vast  variety  of  things  that 
are,  by  divine  contrivance,  brought  to  conspire  to  the  bringing 
about  those  ends. 

We  may  observe,  to  whom  it  is  that  God  would  manifest  this 
hit  wisdom,  by  revealing  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  ; — and 
tbej  are  not  only  men,  but  the  angels.  **To  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might 
be  known — the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.^^  The  angels  are  of- 
ten called  principalities  and  powers,  because  of  the  exalted  dig- 
nity of  their  nature.  The  angels  excel  in  strength  and  wisdom. 
Phose  who  are  the  wise  men  of  the  earth  are  called /mnce^  in 
the  style  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.ii.  6.  Howbeit  we  speak  wis' 
iont  among  them  that  are  perfect^  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this 
morld^  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  world.  Ver.  8.  Which  none  of 
the  princes  of  this  zporldknew  ^for  had  they  known  tV,  they  would 
nai  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  So  the  angels  are  called 
principalities  for  their  great  wisdom.  They  may  also  be  so  called 
for  the  honour  God  has  put  upon  them,  in  employing  them  as 
bis  ministers  and  instruments,  wherewith  he  governs  the  world : 
and  therefore  are  called  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and 
powers*  Col.  i.  16. 

They  are  called  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places, 
as  distinguishing  them  from  those  that  are  in  places  of  earthly 
power  and  dignity.  The  offices,  or  places  of  dignity  and  power 
ttiat  tbe  angels  sustain,  are  not  earthly  but  heavenly.  They 
are  in  places  of  honour  and  power  in  the  heavenly  city  and  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 

One  end  of  God  in  revealing  his  design  of  contrivance  for  re- 
demption, as  he  hath  so  fully  and  gloriously  done  by  Jesus  Christ, 
is  that  tbe  angels  in  heaven  may  behold  the  glory  of  his  wisdom 
by  it.  Though  they  are  such  bright  intelligences,  and  do  always 
heboid  the  face  of  God  the  Father ;  and  know  so  much ;  yet  here 
18  matter  of  instruction  for  them.  Here  they  may  see  more  of 
the  divine  wisdom  than  ever  they  had  seen  before.  It  was  a  new 
discovery  of  the  wisdom  of  God  to  them. 

The  ttme  when  this  display  of  the  wisdom  of  God  was  espe- 
cially made  to  the  angels  is,  when  Christ  introduced  the  gospel 
dispensation  implied  in  these  words,  ''  To  the  intent  that  now 
unto  the  principalities,'^  &c.  When  Christ  came  into  the  world 
and  died,  and  actually  performed  the  work  of  redemption — 
when  he  had  fully  and  plainly  revealed  the  counsels  of  God  con- 
cerning it;  and  accordingly  introduced  the  evangelical  dispensa- 
tion, and  erected  the  gospel  church, — then  the  angels  under- 
stood more  of  the  mystery  of  man^s  redemption,  and  the  mani 
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fold  designs  and  counsels  of  divine  wisdom,  than  ever  they  had 
done  before. 

In  the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle,  after  speaking  of  reveaKiig 
this  wisdom  of  God  to  man,  ^'And  to  make  all  men  see,  what  if 
the  fellowship  of  this  mystery,^' &c.  speaks  of  this  mjsterj  aia 
thing  from  the  beginning  kept  hid  till  now.  "The  myBteiyi 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  been  hid  in  God  '  ■ 
that  now,''  &c.  In  this  verse  he  mentions  another  end,  viz, 
that  he  may  at  the  same  time  make  the  angels  also-  see  God's 
wisdom  in  his  glorious  scheme  of  redemption.— —"  Now,  at 
this  time,''  implies  that  it  was  before  a  mystery  kept  hid  fipom 
them  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  now.  And  here  is  room  enough 
for  the  angels  to  discover  more  and  more  to  all  eternity  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  this  work. 

Observe  the  me  Jmm  by  which  the  angels  come  by  this  know- 
ledge, viz.  the  church. — ^'That  now  unto  principalities — mif^t 
be  known  by  the  church^'^ — i.  e.  by  the  things  they  sec  done  m 
the  church,-  or  towards  the  church :  and  by  what  they  see  coti- 
ceming  the  church.     So  hath  it  pleased  the  sovereign  God  thaf^ 
the  angels  should  have  the  most  glorious  discoveries  of  divine 
wisdom  by  his  doings  towards  his  church,  a  sort  of  beings  muck- 
inferior  to  themselves.     It  hath  pleased  God  to  put  this  honoar* 
upon  us. 

The  wisdom  appearing  in  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christy 
is  far  above  the  wisdom  of  the  angels.     For  here  it  is  mentioned — 
as  one  end  of  God  in  revealing  the  contrivance  of  our  salvation^ 
that  the  angels  thereby  might  see  and  know  how^reat  andmani-*— 
fold  the  wisdom  of  God  is,  to  hold  forth  the  divine  wisdom  tee- 
the angels'  view  and  admiration.     But  why  is  it  so,  if  this  wis*- 
dom  be  not  higher  than  their  own  wisdom  ?     It  never  would — 
have  been  mentioned  as  one  end  of  revealing  the  contrivance^ 
of  redemption,  that  the  angels  might  see  how  manifold  God^ 
wisdom  is,  if  all  the  wisdom  to  be  seen  in  it  was  no  greater  than^ 
their  own.     It  is  mentioned  as  a  wisdom  such  as  they  had  never* 
seen  before,  not  in  God,  much  less  in  themselves.     That  novr 
might  be  known  how  manifold  the  wisdom  of  God  is ;  now,  four 
thousand  years  since  the  creation.     In  all  that  time  the  angels 
bad  always  beheld  the  face  of  God ;  and  had  been  studying  God^s 
works  of  creation ;  yet  they  never  till  that  day,  had  seen  any 
thing  like  that:  never  knew  how  7»an?/b/c/ God's  wisdom  is,  as 
now  they  knew  it  by  the  church. 

Section  I. 

Wonderful  things  dunc^  by  which  Salvaliun  is  procured. 

Such  is  the  choice  of  the  person  chosen  to  be  our  Redeemer, 
— ^the  substituting  of  him  in  our  room  •,  his  incarnation — his  life 
— ^his  death — and  exaltation.    And, 
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U  We  will  consider  the  choice  of  the  person  to  be  our  Rc- 
^^^mer.     When  God  designed  the  redemption  of  niankind,  his 
9^t  wisdom  appears  in  that  he  pitched  upon  his  own,  his  only 
^l^tten  Son,  to  be  the  person  to  perform  the  work.     He  was  a 
R^eemer  of  God's  own  choosing,  and  therefore  he  is  called  in 
^ripture  God's  e/ec^  (Isa.  Ixii.  1.)     The  wisdom  of  choosing 
this  person  to  be  the  Redeemer,  appears  in  his  being  every  way 
a  jb  person  for  the  undertaking.*    It  was  necessary  that  the  per- 
son that  is  the  Redeemer,  should  be  a  divine  person  ; — None  but 
a  divine  person  was   sufficient  for  this  great  work.     The  work 
ifl  infinitely  unequal  to  any  creature.     It  was  requisite,  that  the 
Redeemer  of  sinners,  should  be  himself  infinitely  holy.     None 
could  take  away  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  but  one  that  was  infinitely 
far  from  and  contrary  to  sin  himself.     Christ  is  a  fit  person  on 
this  account. 

It  was  requisite,  that  the  person,  in  order  to  be  sufficient  for 
this  undertaking,  should  be  one  of  infinite  dignity  and  worthi- 
ness,  that  he  might  be  capable  of  meriting  infinite  blessings. 
The  Son  of  God  is  a  fit  person  on  this  account.     It  was  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  be  a  person  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom ;  for 
this  work  is  so  difficult,  that  it  requires  such  an  one.     Christ  is 
a  fit  person  also   upon  this  account.     It  was  requisite,  that  he 
should  be  a  person  infinitely  dear  to  God  the  Father,  in  order 
to  ^ve  an  infinite  value  to  his  transactions  in  the  Father's  es- 
teem, and  that  the  Father^s  love  to  him  might  balance  the  oflence 
and  provocation  by  our  sins.     Christ  is  a  fit  person  upon  this  ac- 
count.    Therefore  called  the  beloved^  (Eph.  i.  6.)  He  hath  made 
us  accepted  in  the  beloved. 

It  was  requisite,  that  the  person  should  be  one  that  could  act 
in  this  as  of  At^  own  absolute  right :  one  that,  in  himself,  is  not 
.  a  servant  or  subject;  because,  if  he  is  one  that  cannot  act  of  his 
own  right,  he  cannot  merit  any  thing.     He  that  is  a  servant^and 
that  can  do  no  more  than  he  is  bound  to  do,  cannot  merit.     And 
then  he  that  has  nothing  that  is  absolutely  his  own,  cannot  pay 
any  price  to  redeem  another.     Upon  this  account  Christ  is  a 
person ;  and  none  but  a  divine  person  can  be  fit. — And  he  must 
be  a  person  also  of  infinite  mercy  and  love  ;  for  no  other  person 
bat  such  an  one  would  undertake  a  work  so  difficult,  for  a  crea- 
ture so  unworthy  as  man.     Upon  this  account  also  Christ  is  a  fit 
person. — It  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  a  person  of  unchange- 
able perfect  truth  and  faithfulness ;  otherwise  he  could  not  be  fit 
to  be  depended  on  by  us  in  so  great  an  affair.     Christ  is  also  a  fit 
person  upon  this  account. 

The  wisdom  of  God  in  choosing  his  eternal  Son,  appears,  not 
only  in  that  he  is  a  fit  person ;  but  in  that  he  was  the  only  fit  per- 
soQofall  persons,  whether  created  or  uncrealcd.  No  crea/ed 
person,  neither  man,  nor  angel,  was  fit  for  tbis^undertaking;  for 
^e  have  just  now  shown^  that  he  must  be  a  person  of  infinite 
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holiness — dignity — power — wisdom ;  infinitely  dear  to  God— of 
infinite  love  and  mercy ;  and  one  that  may  act  of  his  own  abso- 
lute right.     But  no  creature,  how  excellent  soever,  has  any  one 
of  these  qualifications. — There  are  three  uncreated  persons,  die 
Father,  oon  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  Christ  alone  of  these  was  a 
suitable  person  for  a  Redeemer.     It  was  not  meet,  that  the  Re» 
deemer  should  be  God  the  Father;  because  he,  in  the  dirine 
economy  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  was  the  person  that  holds 
the  rights  of  the  Godhead,and80was  the  person  offended,  whose 
justice  required  E^atisfaction,  and  was  to  be  appeased  by  a  medi* 
ator.     It  was  not  meet  it  should  be  the  Holy  Ghost^  for  in  being 
mediator  between  the  Father  and  the  saints,  he  is  in  some  sense 
so  between  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.     The  saints,  in  all  their 
spiritual  transactions  with  Gody  act  by  the  Spirit :  or  rather,  it 
is  the  spirit  of  God,  that  acts  in  them.     They  are  the  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  them,  is  mic 
principle  of  action,  in  all  their  transactions  with  God.     But  in 
these  their  spiritual  transactions  with  God,  they  act  by  a  medf— 
ator.     These  spiritual  and  holy  exercises  cannot  be  acceptable-^ 
or  avail  any  thing  with  God.  as  from  a  fallen  creature,  but  by  flV 
mediator.    Therefore  Christ  in  being  mediator  between  the  Fa^  - 
ther  and  the  saints,  may  be  said  to  be  mediator  between  the  F 
therand  the  holy  Spirit,  that  acts  in  the  saints.     And  therefo; 
it  was  meet,  that  the  mediator  should  not  be  either  the  Father 
or  the  Spirit,  but  a  middle  person  between  them  both.     It  is  tbi 
Spirit  in  the  saints,  that  seeks  the  blessing  of  God,  by  (aitb 
prayer ;  and,  as  the  apostle  says,  with  groanings  that  cannot 
uttered,  Rom.  viii.  26.  Likewise  the  spirit  also  helpeth  our  in/t', 
mities  :for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  oughi  :  ' 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us,  with  groanings  tka^ 
cannot  be  uttered.     The  Spirit  in  the  saints  seeks  divine  bless-"^ 
ings  of  God,  by  and  through  a  mediator;  and  therefore  that  me-^ 
diator  must  not  be  the  Spirit,  but  another  person. 

It  shows  a  divine  wisdom,  to  know  that  he  was  a  fit  person*^ 
No  other  but  one  of  divine  wisdom  could  have  known  it.     Nonc^ 
but  one  of  infinite  wisdom  could  have  thought  of  him  to  be  a^- 
Redeemer  of  sinners.     For  he,  as  he  is  God,  is  one  of  the  per*-^ 
sons  offended  by  sin,  against  whom  man  by  his  sin  had  rebelled.^ 
AVbo  but  God,  infinitely  wise,  could  ever  have  thought  of  hinm^ 
to  be  a  Redeemer  of  sinners.     Against  whom  they  had  sinned^* 
to  whom  they  were  enemies,  and  of  whom  they  deserved  infi^- 
nitely  ill !  Who  would  ei^er  have  thought  of  him  as  one  that  shoul& 
set  his  heart  upon  man,  and  exercise  infinite  love  and  pity  t<^ 
him,  and  exhibit  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  merit  in  redeeming 
him !     We  proceed, 

2.  To  consider  the  substituting  of  this  person  in  our  room^ 
After  choosing  the  person  to  be  our  Redeemer,  the  next  step  o  " 
divine  wisdom  is,  to  contrive  the  way  bow  he  should  perfonm 
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tliis  work.  If  God  bad  declared  who  the  person  was  that  should 
do  this  work,  and  had  gone  no  further ;  no  creature  could  have 
tihougbt  which  way  this  person  could  have  performed  the  work. 
If  God  had  told  them,  that  his  own  Son  must  be  the  Redeemer ; 
and  that  he  alone  was  a  fit  person  for  the  work :  and  that  he  was 
a  person  everj  way  fit  and  sufficient  for  i(, — but  bad  proposed  to 
than  to  contrive  a  way  how  this  fit  and  sufficient  pemon  should 
proceed,  we  may  well  suppose  that  all  created  understandings 
woald  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  is,  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  become  our  representative  and  surety;  and  so  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  sinner^s  room.  But  who  of  created  intelligences 
would  have  thought  of  any  such  thing  as  the  eternal  and  infinite- 
ly beloved  Son  of  God  being  substituted  in  the  room  of  sinners ! 
His  standing  in  stead  of  a  sinner,  a  rebel,  an  object  of  the 
wrath  of  God  !  Who  would  have  thought  of  a  person  of  infinite 
^ry  representing  sinful  worms,  that  had  made  themselves  by  sin 
ufinitely  provoking  and  abominable ! 

For  if  the  Son  of  God  be  substituted  in  the  sinner^s  room,  then 
bis  sio  must  be  charged  upon  him :  he  will  thereby  take  the 

etof  the  sinner  upon  himself;  he  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
that  man  was,  both  as  to  the  commands,  and  threalenings: 
but  who  would  have  thought  of  any  such  thing  concerning  the 
Son  of  God  !     But  we  proceed, 

3.  To  consider  the  tncama/ton  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  next  step 
of  divine  wisdom  in  contriving  how  Christ  should  perform  the 
irork  of  redeeming  sinners,  was  in  determining  his  incarnation. 
Suppose  God  had  revealed  his  counsels  thus  far  to  created  un- 
derstandings, that  his  own  Son  was  the  person   chosen  for  this 
W'ork,  that  he  had  substituted  him  in  the  sinner^s  room,  and  ap- 
I>ointed  him  to  take  the  sinner^s  obligations  and  guilt  on  him- 
s^f — and  had  revealed  no  more,  but  had  left  the  rest  to  them 
find  out ;  it  is  no  way  probable,  that  even  then  they  could 
^er  have  thought  of  a  way,  whereby  this  person  might  actually 
Te  performed  the  work  of  redemption.     For  if  the  Son  of 
be  substituted  in  the  sinner^s  stead,  then  he  takes  the  sin- 
'^8  obligations  on  himself.     For  instance,  he  must  take  the  ob- 
lon  the  sinner  is  under  to  perform  perfect  obedience  to  the 
vine  law.     But  it  is  not  probable,  that  any  creature  could 
ve  conceived  how  that  could  be  possible. — How  should  a  per- 
B'OD  who  is  the  eternal  Jehovah,  become  a  servant,  be  under 
laaw,  and  perform  obedience  even  to  the  law  of  man  ! 

And  again,  if  the  Son  of  God  be  substituted  in  the  sinner's 
A^ead,  then  he  comes  under  the  sinner's  obligation  to  suffer  the 
*piuibhment,  which  man*s  sin  had  deserved.     And  who  could 
nave  thought  that  to  be  possible !     For  how  should  a  divine  per- 
son, who  is  essentially,  unchangeably,  and  infinitely  happy,  suf- 
fer pain  and  torment?    And  how  should  be  who  is  the  object  of 
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God's  infinitely  dear  love,  suffer  the  wrath  of  his  Father.  It  il. 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  created  wisdom  ever  would  have  found 
out  a  way  how  to  have  got  over  these  difficulties,  but  divine 
wisdom  has  found  out  a  way,  viz.  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Soc 
of  God.  That  the  Word  should  be  made  flesh,  that  he  migba 
be  both  God  and  man,  in  one  person  :  what  created  understand- 
ing could  have  conceived  that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  Yel 
those  things  could  never  be  proved  to  be  impossible.  This  dis- 
distinction  duly  considered,  will  show  the  futility  of  many  So- 
cinian  objections. 

And  if  God  had  revealed  to  them,  that  it  was  possible,  and 
even  that  it  should  be  but  left  them  to  find  out  how  it  shoald 
be :  we  may  well  suppose  that  they  would  all  have  been 
puzzled  and  confounded,  to  conceive  of  a  way  for  so  unitiif 
a  man  to  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  that  they  should  be 
but  one  person  ;  that  one  who  is  truly  a  man  in  all  respects, 
should  indeed  be  the  very  same  Son  of  God,  that  was  widi 
God  from  all  eternity.  This  is  a  great  mystery  to  us.  Here' 
by  a  person  that  is  infinite,  omnipotent  and  unchangeable,  is 
become  in  a  sense,  a  finite,  a  feeble  man :  a  man  subject 
to  our  sinless  infirmities,  passions,  and  calamities !  The 
great  God,  the  soverign  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  thus  become 
a  worm  of  the  dust.  (rsal.  xxii.  6.)  'M  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.*' 
He  that  is  eternal  and  self-existent,  is  by  this  union  bom  of  a 
woman  !  He  who  is  the  great  original  Spirit,  is  clothed  with  flesh 
and  blood  like  one  of  us  !  He  who  is  independent,  self-sufficient, 
and  all-sufficient,  now  is  come  to  stand  in  need  of  food  and 
clothing  :  he  becomes  poor,  ''  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head,*' — 
stands  in  need  of  the  charity  of  men,  and  is  maintained  by  it. 
It  is  far  above  us,  to  conceive  how  it  is  done.  It  is  a  great 
wonder  and  mystery  to  us :  but  it  was  no  mystery  to  divine 
wisdom. 

4.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  /j/c  of  Christ  in 
this  world.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  life — and  in  the  work  and  business  of  his  life. 

(1.)  The  circumstances  of  his  life.  If  God  had  revealed  that 
his  own  Son  should  be  incarnate,  and  should  live  in  this  world 
in  the  human  nature ;  and  it  had  been  left  to  men  to  deter- 
mine what  circumstances  of  life  would  have  been  most  suitable 
for  him,  human  wisdom  would  have  determined,  that  he  should 
appear  in  the  world  in  a  most  magnificient  manner ;  with  very 
extraordinary  outward  ensigns  of  honour,  authority^  and  power, 
far  above  any  of  the  kings  of  the  earth :  that  here  he  should 
reign  in  great  visible  pomp  and  splendour  over  all  nations.— --And 
thus  it  was  that  men's  wisdom  did  determine,  before  ChrisI 
came.  The  wise,  the  great  men  among  the  Jews,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  were  called  '^  Princes  of  this  world,*'  did  expect 
that  the  Messiah  would  thus  appear.    But  the  wisdom  of  God 
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:  quite  otherwise :  it  chose  that  when  the  Son  of  God 
ae  man,  he  should  begin  his  life  in  a  stable,  for  many  years 
obscurely  in  a  family  of  low  degree  in  the  world,  and  be  in 
Qtward  circumstances ;  that  he  should  be  poor,  and  not  have 
s  to  lay  his  head ;  that  he  should  be  maintained  by  the  cha- 
f  some  of  his  disciples ;  that  he  should  ^'  Grow  up  as  a 
r  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  ;'^  (Isa.  liii.  2.) 
it  ne  should  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be 
.  in  the  streets,"  (Isa.  xlii.  2.)  That  he  should  come  to  Zion 
owly  manner,  '^  Riding  on  an  ass  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
•^  That  he  should  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man 
rrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

1  now  the  divine  determination  in  this  matter  is  made 
n,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  far  the  most  suitable ; 
hat  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  suitable  for  God,  when 
8  manifest  in  the  flesh,  to  appear  with  earthly  pomp^  wealth 
randeur.  No!  these  things  are  infinitely  too  mean,  and 
:able,  for  the  Son  of  God  to  show  as  if  he  aflected  or  es- 
kl  them.  Men,  if  they  had  had  this  way  proposed  to  them, 
1  have  been  ready  to  condemn  it  as  foolish,  and  very  un- 
Je  for  the  Son  of  God.  *^  But  the  foolishness  of  God  is 
than  men,"  (1  Cor.  i.  25.) '' And  God  hath  brought  to 
it  the  wisdom  of  this  worlds  and  the  princes  of  this  world." 
ir.  ii.  6.)  Christ,  by  thus  appearing  in  mean  and  low  out- 
circumstances  in  the  world,  has  poured  contempt  upon  all 
ly  wealth  and  glory,  and  has  taught  us  to  despise  it.  And 
lecomes  mean  men  to  despise  them,  how  much  more  did  it 
ne  the  Son  of  God!  And  then  Christ  hereby  hath  taught  us 
lowly  in  heart.  If  he  who  was  infinitely  high  and  great, 
bus  lowly ;  how  lowly  should  we  be,  who  are  indeed  so  vile. 
)  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  work  and  business  of 
fe  of  Christ :  Particularly,  that  he  should  perfectly  obey  the 
f  God,  under  such  great  temptations:  that  he  should  have 
cts  with,  and  overcome  for  us,  in  a  way  of  obedience,  the 
rs  of  earth  and  hell :  that  he  should  be  subject  to,  not  only 
loral  law,  but  the  ceremonial  also,  that  heavy  yoke  of  bond- 
Christ  went  through  the  time  of  his  public  ministry,  in 
sring  to  us  divine  instructions  and  doctrines.  The  wisdom 
mJ  appears  in  giving  us  such  an  one  to  be  our  prophet  and 
ler ;  who  is  a  divine  person,  who  is  himself  the  very  wis- 
and  word  of  God,  and  was  from  all  eternity  in  the  bosom  of 
•'ather.  His  word  is  of  greater  authority  and  weight  than 
livered  by  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  prophet.  And  how 
y  ordered,  that  the  same  should  be  our  teacher  and  Re- 
»er ;  in  order  that  his  relations  and  offices,  as  Redeemer, 
t  the  more  sweeten  and  endear  his  instructions  to  us.  We 
eady  to  give  heed  to  what  is  said  bv  those  who  are  dear  to 
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US'  Our  l«.ivc  to  their  persons  makes  us  to  dcliglit  in  Iheir  dis- 
course. It  is  therefore  widely  ordered,  that  he  who  has  daa« 
80  much  to  endear  himself  to  ur,  should  be  appointed  our  great 
prophet,  to  deliver  to  us  divine  doctrines. 

5.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  death  of  Christ- 
This  is  a  means  of  salvation  for  poor  sinners,  that  no  other  bvfc 
divine  wisdom  would  have  pitched  upon  :  and  when  revealed,  i  It 
was  doubtless  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  hosts  of  heavex>  -* 
and  they  never  will  cease  to  wonder  at  it.  How  astonishing  is 
it,  that  a  person  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  and  is  infinitely  and  es^ 
sentially  happy,  should  endure  the  greatest  sufTeringB  thater^v 
were  endured  on  earth!  That  a  person  who  is  the  suprerrm^ 
Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world,  should  be  arraigned,  and  aboul 
stand,  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  wormS)  and  then  be  co 
dcmncd.  That  a  person  who  is  the  living  God,  and  the  fou 
tain  of  life,  should  be  put  to  death.  That  a  person  who  creat 
the  world,  and  gives  life  to  all  his  creatures,  should  be  put 
death  by  his  own  creatures.  That  a  person  of  infinite  majcs 
and  glory,  and  so  the  object  of  the  love,  praises  and  adoratio; 
of  angels,  should  be  mocked  and  spit  upon  by  the  vilest  of  m 
That  a  person  infinitely  good,  and  who  is  love  itself,  should  saflS 
the  greatest  cnicUy.  That  a  person  who  is  infinitely  beloved 
the  Father,  should  be  put  to  inexpressible  anguish  under  his 
Father's  wrath.  That  he  who  is  King  of  heaven,  who  hat 
heaven  for  his  throne,  and  the  earth  for  his  footstool,  should 
buried  in  the  prison  of  the  grave.  How  wonderful  is  this  I  An 
yet  this  is  the  way  that  God-s  wisdom  hath  fixed  upon,  as  th 
way  of  sinners'  salvation  ;  as  neither  unsuitable,  nor  dishonou 
able  to  Christ. 

C.    The  last  thing  done   to  procure  salvation  for  sinners,  i 
Christ^s  exaltation*     Divine  wisdom  saw  it  needful,  or  most  ex 
pcdient,  that  the  same  person  who  died  upon  the  cross,  shoulcX- 
sit  at  his  rit^ht  hand,    on  his  own  throne,  as  supreme  governor* 
of  the  world,  and  should  have  particularly  the  absolute  disposaf 
of  all  things  relating  to  man\s  salvation,  and  should  be  thejudg^ 
of  the  world.     This  was  needful,  because  it  was  requisite  that: 
the  same  person  who  purchased  salvation,  should  have  the  be- 
stowing  of  it ;  for  it  is  not  fit,   that  God  should  at  all  transact 
with  the  fallen  creature  in  a  way  of  mercy,  but  by  a  Mediator* 
And  this  is  exceedingly  for  the  strengthening  of  the  faith  and 
comfort  of  the  saints,  that  he  who  hath  endured  so  much  to  pur- 
chase salvation  for  them,  has  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
delivered  unto  him ;  that  he  might  bestow  eternal  life  on  them 
for  whom  he  purchased  it.     And  that  the  same  person  that 
loved  them  so  greatly  as  to  shed  his  precious  blood  for   them, 
was  to  be  their  final  judge. 

This  then  was  another  thing  full  of  wonders,  that  he  who  was 
nun  as  well  as  God:   he  who    was  a  servant,  and  died  like  a 
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malefactor ;  should  be  made  the  sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and 
eoiTlhf  angels  and  men  ;  the  absolute  disposer  of  eternal  life  and 
dfcetth;  the  snpreme  judge  of  all  created  intelligent  beings,  for 
eternity ;  and  should  have  committed  to  him  all  the  governing 
poirer  of  God  the  Father;  and  that,  not  only  as  God,  but  as 
Grcd-man,  not  exclusive  of  the  human  nature. 

As  it  is  wonderful,  that  a  person  who  is  truly  divine^  should  be 

l^umbledy  so  as  to  become  a  servant,  and  to  suffer  as  a  malefactor ; 

so  it  is  in  like  manner  wonderful,  that  he  who  is  God-man,  not 

rclasive  of  the  manhood,  should  be  exalted  to  the  power  and 

>nour  of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth.     But  such  won- 

J^^raa?  these  has  infinite  Wisdom  contrived  and  accromplished 

*  •^  order  to  our  salvation. 

Section'  H. 

7/4  this  Way  nf  salvation  God  is  ^really  glorified, 

God  has  greatly  glorified  himself  in  the  work  of  creation  and 
rovidence*  All  his  works  praise  him,  and  his  glory  shines 
rightly  from  them  all ;  but  as  some  stars  differ  from  others  in 
ory,  so  the  glory  of  God  shines  brighter  in  some  of  his  works 
^lian  in  others.  And  amongst  all  these,  the  work  of  redemption 
^~s  like  the  sun  in  his  strength.  The  glory  of  the  author  isabun- 
^3antly  the  most  resplendent  in  this  work. 

I.  Each  attribute  of  God  is  glorified  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion.    How  God   has   exceedingly  glorified  his  wisdom,  may 
'^nore  fully  appear  before  we  have  done  with  this  subject.     But 
more  particularly, 

1.  God  hath  exceedingly  glorified  his  power  in  this  work. 
— It  shows  the  great  and  inconceivable  power  of  God  to  unite 
Tiatures  so  infinitely  different,  as  the  divine  and  human  nature, 
in  one  person.  If  God  can  make  one  who  is  truly  God,  and 
one  that  is  tnilv  man,  the  self-same  person,  what  is  it  that  be 
cannot  do  f  This  is  a  greater  and  more  marvellous  work  than 
creation. 

The  power  of  God  most  gloriously  appears  in  man's  being  ac- 
tually saved  and  redeemed  in  this  way.  In  his  being  brought  out 
of  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  into  a  conformity  to  God;  and  at 
last  to  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  God.  This  is  a  more 
^Onous  demonstration  of  divine  power,  than  creating  things  out 
of  nothing,  upon  two  accounts.  One  is,  the  fffect  is  greater  and 
more  excellent*  To  produce  the  new  creature  is  a  more  glon- 
008  effect,  than  merely  to  produce  a  creature. — Making  a  holy 
creature,  a  creature  in  the  spiritual  image  of  God,  in  the  image 
of  the  divine  excellencies,  and  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature — 
is  a  greater  effect  than  merely  to  give  being.  And  therefore  as 
the  effect  is  greater,  it  isamoresjlorions  manifestation  of  power. 
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mlesl  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.     And  cursed  is  every  oru  that 

fmtinueth  not  in  all  things   written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 

Hem.    God  showed  herebj,  that  not  only  heaven  and  earth 

sboald  pass  away,  but,  which  is  more,  that  the  blood  of  him  who 

18  the  eternal  Jehovah  should  be  spilt,  rather  than  one  jot  or  tittle 

of  bis  word  should  fail,  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

5.  And  lastly.  God  has  exceedingly  glorified  his  mercy  and 
love  in  this  work.     The  mercy  of  God  was  an  attribute  never 
seen  before  in  its  exercises,   till   it  was  seen  in  this  work  of 
redemption,  or   the  fruits  of  it.     The  goodness  of  God  ap- 
peared towards  the  angels  in  giving  them  being  and  blessed- 
Dess.     it  appeared  glorious  towards  man  in  his  primitive  state, 
a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness.     But  now  God  hath  shown 
tbat  be  can    find  in  his  heart  to  love  sinners,    who  deserve 
hia  infinite  hatred.    And  not  only  hath  he  shown  that  he  can 
loTe  them,  but  love  them  so  as  to  give  them  more  and  do  great- 
things  for  them  than  ever  he  did  for  the  holy  angels,  that  ne- 
sinned  nor  offended  their  Creator.     He  loved  sinful  men 
as  to  give  them  a  greater  gift  than  ever  he  gave  the  angels ;  so 
to  give  his  own  Son,  and  not  only  to  give  him  to  be  their 
Bsession  and  enjoyment ;  but  to  give  him  to  be  their  sacrifice. 
^^^Dd  herein  he  has  done  more  for  them,  than  if  he  had  given 
^    in  all  the  visible  world ;  yea,  more  than  if  he  had  given  them 
I  the  angels,  and  all  heaven  besides.     God  hath  loved  thegi  so, 
hereby  he  purchased  for  them  deliverance  from  eternal 
isery,  and  the  possession  of  immortal  glory. 
II.  Each  person  of  the  Trinity  is  exceedingly  glorified  in  this 
ork.     Herein  the  work  of  redemption  is  distinguished  from  all 
e  other  works  of  God.     The  attributes  of  God  are  glorious  in 
is  other  works ;  but  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  distinct- 
f  glorified  in  no  work  as  in  this  of  redemption.     In  this  work 
Tery  distinct  person  has  his  distinct  parts  and  offices  assigned 
m.    Each   one  has  his  particular  and  distinct  concern  in  it, 
B^^eable  to  their  distinct,  personal  properties,  relations  and  eco- 
x^omical  offices.     The  redeemed  have  an  equal  concern  with, 
And  dependence  upon  each  person,  in  this  affair,  and  owe  equal 
^lODour  and  praise  to  each  of  them. 

The  Father  appoints  and  provides  the  Redeemer  and  accepts 
tlhe  price  of  redemption.  The  Son  is  the  Redeemer  and  the 
price.  He  redeems  by  ofleriug  up  himself.  The  Holy  Ghost 
'  immediately  communicates  to  us  the  thing  purchased  ;  yea,  and 
Itt  is  the  good  purchased.  The  Aum  of  what  Christ  purchased  for 
U8  in  holiness  and  happiness.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  great 
principle  both  of  all  holiness  and  happiness.  The  Holy  Ghost 
ufiiesuni  of  all  that  Christ  purchased  for  men.  Gal.  iii.  13, 
14.  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us^  that  we  might  receive  the  pro- 
wwc  of  the  Spirit  throughfaith* 
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And  then,  in  this  effect  of  the  actual  redemption  "bfsinDenfli 
term  from  which^  is  more  distant  from  the  term  to  wMchj  than  im 
the  work  of  creation.  The  term  from  which,  in  the  work  of 
creation,  is  nothings  and  the  term  to  which,  is  being.  But  fl&^ 
term  from  which,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  is  a  state  infiniiU^ 
worse  than  nothing ;  and  the  term  to  which, a  holyand a  hapf^gf 
beings  a  state  infinitely  better  than  mere  being.  The  terms  ixx 
the  production  of  the  last,  are  much  more  remote  from  one  aim.— 
other,  than  in  the  first. 

And  then  the  production  of  this  last  effect,  is  a  more  gloriooi  ^ 
manifestation  of  power,  than  the  work  of  creation;  because -a 
though  in  creation,  the  terms  are  very  distant — as  nothing,  is  y^- 
ry  remote  from  being — ^yet  there  is  no  opposition.     NotUift: 
makes  any  opposition  to  the  creating  power  of  God.     But  in  fes 
demption,  the  divine  power  meets  with,  and  overcoraea  gre^ 
opposition.     There  is  great  opposition  in  a  state  of  sin  to  a  ata^' 
of  grace.     Men's  lusts  and  corruptions  are  exceedingly  opposiC « 
to  grace  and  holiness ;  and  greatly  resist  the  production  of  tk.« 
effect.     But  this  opposition  is  completely  overcome  in  acto^ 
redemption. 

Besides,  there  is  great  opposition  from  Satan.     The  power 
God  is  very  glorious  in  this  work,  because  it  therein  conquei 
the  strongest  and  most  powerful  enemies.     Power  never  a|^  "^^ 
pears  more  illustrious  than  in  conquering.     Jesus  Christ,  in  tbi 
work,  conquers  and  triumphs  over  thousands  of  devils,  strong  antf 
mighty  spirits,  uniting  all  their  strength  against  him.     Luke  xi  •* 
21.     When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  wr^ 
in  peace ;  but  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  overcome  Atm,  k^ 
takethfrom  him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  anddividethhis 
spoiL     Col.  ii.  15.    And  having  spoiled  principalities  andptno" 
erSi  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  m  the 
cross* 

2.  The  justice  of  God  is  exceedingly  glorified  in  this  work. 
God  is  so  strictly  and  immutably  just,  that  he  would  not  spare 
his  beloved  Son  when  he  took  upon  him  the  guilt  of  men ^8  aim, 
and  was  substituted  in  the  room  of  sinners.  He  would  not  abate 
him  the  least  mite  of  that  debt  which  justice  demanded.  Jastice 
should  take  place,  though  it  cost  his  infinitely  dear  Son  bis  pre- 
cious blood ;  and  his  enduring  such  extraordinary  reproach,  and 
pain,  and  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form. 

3.  The  Ao/me^^  of  God  is  also  exceedingly  glorious  in  dua 
work.  Never  did  God  so  manifest  his  hatred  of  sin  as  in  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  his  only  begotten  Son.  Hereby  he  show- 
ed himself  unappeaseable  to  sin,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  at  peace  with  it. 

4.  God  hath  also  exceedingly  glorified  his  truth  in  this  way, 
both  in  his  threatenings  and  promises.  Herein  is  fulfilled  the 
threatenin8;s  of  the  law  wherein   God   said.  In  the  datf   than 
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mlest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.  And  cursed  is  every  one  that 
amtinueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
tkem*  God  showed  hereby,  that  not  only  heaven  and  earth 
shoald  pass  away,  but,  which  is  more,  that  the  blood  of  him  who 
is  the  eternal  Jehovah  should  be  spilt,  rather  than  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  bis  word  should  fail,  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

5*  And  lastly,  God  has  exceedingly  glorified  his  mercy  and 
love  in  this  work.     The  mercy  of  God  was  an  attribute  never 
seen  before  in  its  exercises,   till   it  was  seen  in  this  work  of 
redemption,  or   the  fruits  of  it.     The  goodness  of  God  ap- 
peared towards  the  angels  in  giving  them  being  and  blessed- 
ness.    It  appeared  glorious  towards  man  in  his  primitive  state, 
a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness.     But  now   God  hath  shown 
tiimt  be  can    find  in  his   heart  to   love  sinners,    who  deserve 
Itts  infinite  hatred.    And  not  only  hath  he  shown  that  he  can 
love  them,  but  love  them  so  as  to  give  them  more  and  do  great- 
er things  for  them  than  ever  he  did  for  the  holy  angels,  that  ne- 
ver sinned  nor  offended  their  Creator.     He  loved  sinful  men 
80  as  to  give  them  a  greater  gift  than  ever  he  gave  the  angels ;  so 
as  to  give  his  own  Son,  and  not  only  to  give  him  to  be  their 
possession  and  enjoyment ;  but  to  give  him  to  be  their  sacrifice. 
And  herein  he  has  done  more  for  them,  than  if  he  had  given 
them  all  the  visible  world ;  yea,  more  than  if  he  had  given  them 
all  the  angels,  and  all  heaven  besides.     God  hath  loved  thegi  so, 
that  hereby  he  purchased  for  them  deliverance  from  eternal 
misery,  and  the  possession  of  immortal  glory. 

II.  Each  person  of  the  Trinity  is  exceedingly  glorified  in  this 
work.  Herein  the  work  of  redemption  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  works  of  God.  The  attributes  of  God  are  glorious  in 
his  other  works ;  but  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  distinct- 
ly glorified  in  no  work  as  in  this  of  redemption.  In  this  work 
every  distinct  person  has  his  distinct  parts  and  offices  assigned 
him.  Each  one  has  his  particular  and  distinct  concern  in  it, 
agreeable  to  their  distinct,  personal  properties,  relations  and  eco- 
nomical offices.  The  redeemed  have  an  equal  concern  with, 
and  dependence  upon  each  person,  in  this  affair,  and  owe  equal 
honour  and  praise  to  each  of  them. 

The  Father  appoints  and  provides  the  Redeemer  and  accepts 
the  price  of  redemption.  The  Son  is  the  Redeemer  and  the 
price.  He  redeems  by  offering  up  himself.  The  Holy  Ghost 
iounediately  communicates  to  us  the  thing  purchased  ;  yea,  and 
he  is  the  good  purchased.  The  (;um  of  what  Christ  purchased  for 
^  in  holiness  and  happiness.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  great 
principle  both  of  all  holiness  and  happiness.  The  Holy  Ghost 
isthesuni  of  all  that  Christ  purchased  for  men.  Gal.  iii.  13, 
U.  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us^  that  we  might  receive  the  pro- 
wwc  of  the  Spirit  throughfaith* 
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The  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  consists  in  partaking  oi 
Christ's  fulness,  which  consists  in  partaliing  of  that  spirit,  which 
is  given  not  by  measure  unto  him.  This  is  the  oil  that  was  a 
poured  upon  the  head  of  the  church,  which  ran  down  to  the  *« 
members  of  his  body,  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment  Thus  we  ^ 
have  an  equal  concern  with,  and  dependence  upon  each  of  the  -^ 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  distinctly ;  upon  the  Father  as  he  pro-  — 
vides  the  Redeemer,  and  the  person  of  whom  the  purchase  isAe 
made : — the  Son  as  the  purchaser,  and  the  price ; — ^the  Holy*^ 
Ghost  as  the  good  purchased. 

Section  III. 

The  Good  attained  by  Salvation  is  wonderfully  Various 

exceeding  Chreat. 

Here  we   may  distinctly  consider — the  variety — and 
greatness  of  the  good  procured  for  men. 

I.  The  ffood  procured  by  salvation  is  wonderfully  varimd. 
Here  are  all  sorts  of  good  procured  for  fallen  man,  that  he 
or  can  really  need,  or  is  capable  of.    The  wisdom  of  God  ap<- 
pears  in  the  way  of  salvation,  in  that  it  is  most  worthy  of  an  in-* 
finitely  wise  God,  because  everyway  perfect  and  sufficient.  We, 
in  our  fallen  state,  are  most  necessitous  creatures,  full  of  wants; 
but  they  are  here  all  answered.     Every  sort  of  good  is  here  pro« 
cured ;  whatever  would  really  contribute  to  our  happiness,  ami 
even  many  things  we  could  not  have  thought  of,  had  not  Christ 
purchased  them  for  us,  and  revealed  them  to  us.  Every  demand 
of  our  circumstances,  and  craving  of  our  natures,  is  here  ex* 
actly  answered. For  instance, 

1.  We  stand  in  need  ot peace  with  God.  We  had  provoked 
God  to  anger,  his  wrath  abode  upon  us,  and  we  needed  to  have 
it  appeased.  This  is  done  for  us  in  this  way  of  salvation ;  for 
Christ,  by  shedding  his  blood,  has  fully  satisfied  justice,  and 
appeased  God's  wrath,  for  all  that  shall  believe  in  him.  fiy 
the  sentence  of  the  law  wc  were  condemned  to  hell ;  and  we 
needed  to  have  our  sins  pardoned,  that  we  might  be  delivered 
from  hell.  But  in  this  work,  pardon  of  sin  and  deliverance  firom 
hell,  is  fiilly  purchased  for  us. 

2.  We  needed  not  only  to  have  God^s  wrath  appeased,  and 
our  sin^s  pardoned  ;  but  we  needed  to  have  the  favour  of  God. 
To  have  God,  not  only  not  our  enemy,  but  our  friend.  Now 
God^s  favour  is  purchased  for  us  by  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  We  needed  not  only  to  be  delivered  from  hell,  but  to  have 
some  satisfying  happiness  bestowed.  Man  has  a  natural  cra- 
ving and  thirst  after  happiness ;  and  will  thirst  and  crave,  till 
his  capacity  is  filled.     And  his  capacity  is  of  vast  extent ;  and 
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nothing  but  an  infinite  good  can  fill,  and  satisfy  his  desires. 
But*  DOtwithstandins  provision  is  made  in  this  way  of  salvation 
to  answer  those  needs,  there  is  a  satisfying  happiness  purchased 
for  us ;  that  which  is  fully  answerable  to  the  capacity  and  cra- 
yiQss  of  our  souls. 

^  Here  is  food  procured  to  answer  all  the  appetites  and  facul- 
ties of  our  souls.  God  has  made  the  soul  or  man  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  therefore  he  needs  a  corresponding  happiness ; 
some  spiritual  object,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  may  be 
happy.  Christ  has  purchased  the  enjoyment  of  God,  who  is 
^l^e  great  and  original  Spirit,  as  the  portion  of  our  souls.  And 
^c  hath  purchasra  the  Spirit  of  God  to  come  and  dwell  in  us  as 
internal  principle  of  happiness. 

God  hath  made  man  a  rational,  intelligent  creature ;  and  man 
^«eds  some  good  that  shall  be  a  suitable  object  of  his  under- 
handing,  for  him  to  contemplate ;  wherein  he  may  have  full  and 
efficient  exercise  for  his  capacious  faculties  in  their  utmost  ex- 
ot.    Here  is  an  object,  that  is  great  and  noble,  and  worthy  of 
exercise  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  rational  soul.    God 
iniielf  should  be  theirs,  for  them  for  ever  to  behold  and  con- 
^mplate  ;  his  glorious  perfections  and  works  are  most  worthy 
tgects  ;and  there  is  room  enough  for  improving  them,  and  still 
exercise  their  faculties  to  all  eternity. — What  object  can  be 
worthy  to  exercise  the  understanding  of  a  rational  soul, 
the  glories  of  the  Divine  Being,  with  which  the  heavenly 
Aitolligences,  and  even  the  infinite  understanding  of  God  him- 
self is  entertained ! 

Our  souls  need  some  good  that  shall  be  a  suitable  object  of 
^lie  will  and  affections ;  a  suitable  object  for  the  choice,  the 
^acquiescence,  the  love,  and  the  joy  of  the  rational  soul.    Pro- 
"^rision  is  made  for  this  also  in  this  way  of  salvation.    There 
msan  infinitely  excellent  Being  offered  to  be  chosen,  to  be 
vested  in,  to  be  loved,  to  be  rejoiced  in,  by  us ;  even  God  him- 
self, who  is  infinitely  lovely,  the  fountain  of  all  good;   a 
Ccuntain  that  can  never  be  exhausted,  where  we  can  be  in  no 
danger  of  going  to  excess,  in  our  love  and  joy ;  and  here  we 
vnay  be  assured  ever  to  find  our  joy  and  delight  in  enjoyments 
cinswerable  to  our  love  and  desires. 

4  There  is  all  possible  enjoyment  of  this  object,  procured 
in  this  way  of  salvation.    When  persons  entirely  set  \heir  love 
upon  another,  they  naturally  desire  to  see  that  person  ;  merely 
to  hear  of  the  person,  does  not  satisfy  love.    So  here  is  pro- 
ton made  that  we  should  see  God,  the  object  of  our  supreme 
love.    Not  only  that  we  should  hear  and  read  of  him  in  his 
word,  but  that  we  should  see  him  with  a  spiritual  eye  here  : 
a&d  not  onlv  so,  but  that  we  should  have  the  satisraction  of 
Keing  God  face  to  face  hereafter.  This  is  promised,  (Matt.  v.  8.) 
Jiksied  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.   It  is  pro- 
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mised,  that  we  shall  not  see  God,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  U' 
we  do  now,  but  face  to  face.     1  Cor.  xiii.  12.    That  we  ahiD 
see  Christ  as  he  is.     1  John  iii.  2. 

We  naturally  desire  not  only  to  see  those  whom  we  lofe» 
but  to  converse  with  them.    Provision  is  made  for  this  also,  thit 
we  should  have  spiritual  conversation  with  God  while  in  this 
world  ;  and  that  we  should  be  hereafter  admitted  to  conveno 
with  Christ  in  the  most  intimate  manner  possible.     Provisioais 
made  in  this  way  of  salvation,  that  we  should  converse  with  - 
God  much  more  intimately,  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  us ;  for  now  Christ  is  incarnate,  is  in  our  nature : 
he  is  become  one  of  us,  whereby  we  are  under  advantages  for 
an  immensely  more  free  and  intimate  converse  with  him,  than 
could  have  been,  if  he  had  remained  only  in  the  divine  nature  \ 
and  so  in  a  nature  infinitely  distant  from  us. — We  naturally 
desire  not  only  to  converse  with  those  whom  we  ^eatly  love, 
but  to  dwell  with  them.     Provision,  through  Chnst,  is  mftde 
for  this.     It  is  purchased  and  provided  that  we  should  dwell 
with  God  in  his  own  house  in  heaven,  which  is  called  CHB 
father ^s  house.     To  dwell  for  ever  in  God^s  presence,  and  ^ 
his  right  hand. 

We  naturally  desire  to  have  a  ri^ht  in  that  person  whoii^ 
we  greatly  love.     Provision  is  made,  m  this  way  of  salvati^sn, 
that  we  should  have  a  right  in  God ;  a  right  to  him.     Thitf^  ^ 
the  promise  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  ^^That  he  will  be  f^Qt 
God.^^    God,  with  all  his  glorious  perfections  and  attributt^*^ 
with  all  his  power  and  wisdom,  and  with  all  his  majesty  iv.^nd 
glory,  will  be  ours ;  so  that  we  may  call  him  our  inheritan.  ^^ 
and  the  portion  of  our  souls :  what  we  can  humbly  claim       ^ 
faith,  having  this  portion  made  over  to  us  by  a  firm  instrume:^*^^) 
by  a  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure. — And  we  nr^^T 
also  hereby  claim  a  right  to  Jesus  Christ.     Love  desires  t^BuU 
the  right  should  be  mutual.    The  lover  desires,  not  onlj^^*^ 
have  a  right  to  the  beloved,  but  that  the  beloved  should  t^^sf^ 
Iiave  a  right  to  him  :  he  desires  to  be  his  beloved^s,  as  welB>     ^ 
his  beloved  should  be  his.     Provision  is  also  made  for  this^      }^ 
this  wise  method  of  salvation,  that  God  should  have  a  spec::?/^ 
propriety  in  the  redeemed,  that  they  should  be  in  a  disi^E:"!- 
guishing  .manner  his :  that  they  should  be  his  peculiar  peop:3i'^* 
We  are  told  that  God  sots  apart  the  godly  for  himself,  Ps,  iv  — .^ 
They  are  called  God's  jewels.    The  spouse  speaks  it  w^i^* 
great  satisfaction  and  rejoicing,  Cant.  it.  16.    My  belaveJP    ^ 
mine,  and  lam  his.  , 

Love  desires  to  stand  in  some  near  relation  to  the  belov< 
Provision  is  made  by  Christ,  that  we  should  stand  in  the  near' 
possible  relation  to  God  ;  that  he  should  be  our  father,  and  ^ 
^liould  bo  his  chiirlrcn.     We  are  often  instructed  in  the  h<t^*'- 
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riptiires,  that  God  ia  the  father  of  believers,  and  that  they 
e  his  family. — And  not  only  so,  but  they  stand  in  the  nearest 
lation  to  Christ  Jesus.  There  is  the  closest  union  possible. 
lie  souls  of  believers  are  married  to  Christ.  The  church  is 
B  bride,  the  Lamb^s  wife.  Yea,  there  is  yet  a  nearer  relation 
ah  can  be  represented  by  such  a  similitude.    Believers  are 

the  very  members  of  Christ,  and  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones, 
lb.  V.  30.  Yea,  this  is  not  near  enough  yet,  but  they  are  one 
irii,  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 

Love  naturally  inclines  to  a  conformity  to  the  beloved.  To 
ve  those  excellencies,  upon  the  account  of  which  he  is  be- 
ved,  copied  in  himself.  Provision  is  made  in  this  way  of 
Ivation,  that  we  may  be  conformed  to  God;  that  we  shall  be 
uisformed  into  the  same  image,  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  We  all  with 
en  face^  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord^  are 
waged  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, — And  that 
reafter  wc  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  and  be  like  him. 
It  is  the  natural  desire  of  love  to  do  something  for  the  bo- 
red, either  for  his  pleasure  or  honour.  Provision  is  made 
r  this  also  in  this  way  of  salvation ;  that  we  should  be  made 
(tniments  of  glorifymg  God,  and  promoting  his  kingdom 
re,  and  of  glorifying  him  to  all  eternity. 
5.  In  this  way  of  salvation,  provision  is  made  for  our  having 
sort  of  good  that  man  naturally  craves ;   as  honour, 

th,  and  pleasure. — Here  is  provision  made  that  we  should 
brought  to  the  highest  honour.  This  is  what  God  has  pro- 
led,  uuU  those  that  honour  him^  he  will  honour.  And  that 
e  Christians  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God. — Christ 
i  promised,  that  as  his  Father  has  appointed  unto  him  a  king' 
»,  so  he  will  appoint  unto  them,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink 
Uf  table  in  his  kingdom.  He  has  promised  to  crown  them 
h  a  crown  of  glory,  and  that  they  shall  sit  with  him  in  his 
one.  That  he  will  confess  their  names  before  his  Fattier^ 
I  before  his  angels.  That  he  will  give  them  a  new  name; 
1  that  they  shall  walk  with  him  in  white. 
[Christ  has  also  purchased  for  them  the  greatest  wealth.  All 
«e  that  are  in  Christ,  are  rich.  They  are  now  rich.  They 
re  the  best  riches ;  being  rich  in  faith,  and  the  graces  of  the 
irit  of  God.  They  have  gold  tried  in  the  fire.  They  have 
rfible  riches  and  righteousness.  They  have  treasure  in 
iven,  where  neither  thief  approachcth,  nor  moth  corrupteth. 
I  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
'ay.  They  are  possessors  of  all  things. 
Christ  has,  also,  purchased  pleasure  (ot'ihem ;  pleasures  that 
3  immensely  preferable  to  all  tlic  pleasures  of  sense,  most 
quisitely  sweet,  and  satisfying.  He  has  purchased  for  them 
loess  of;  k>y,  and  pleasures  for  evermore  at  God^s  right  hand ; 
id  die/  st)all  drink  of  the  river  of  God's  pleasure. 

V(tL.  VII.  II 


7. 
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6.  Christ  has  purchased  all  needed  good,  both  far  soul  mi 
body.     While  we  are  here,  we  stand  in  need  of  tnese  earthlf 
things ;  and  of  these,  Christ  has  purchased  all  that  are  beit 
for  us.     He  has  purchased  for  the  body,  that  God  should  feeA 
and  clothe  us.     Matt.  vi.  !26.     How  much  more  shall  he  mx^ 
youy  O  ye  of  little  faith !    How  much  more  shall  he  dodio 
you !     Christ  has  purchased,  that  God  should  take  care  of  ib^ 
and  provide  what  is  needed  of  these  things,  as  a  father  provides 
for  his  children.     1  Pet.  v.  7.     Casting  your  care  upon  himjfir^ 
he  careth  for  you. 

7.  Christ  has  purchased  good  that  is  suitable  for  his  peqiles 
in  all  conditions.     There  is,  in  this  way  of  salvation,  respect 
had  to,  and  provision  made  for  all  circumstances,  that  the^ 
can  be  in.     Here  is  provision  made  for  a  time  of  affliction*^ 
for  a  time  of  poverty  and  pinching  want — for  a  time  of  be- 
reavement and  mourning — for  spiritual  darkness — for  a  day  of 
temptation — for  a  time  of  persecution — and  for  a  time  of  death* 
Here  is  such  a  provision  made,  that  is  sufficient  to  cany  a 
person  above  death,  and  all  its  terrors ;  and  to  give  him  a 
complete  triumph  over  that  king  of  terrors.    Here  is  enoogb 
to  sweeten  the  grave,  and  make  it  cease  to  seem  terrible.    Yea, 
enough  to  make  death  in  prospect  to  seem  desirable ;  and,  in 
its  near  approach,  to  be  not  terrible,  but  joyful. 

8.  There  is  provision  made  in  this  way  of  salvation  for  A^ 
life  and  blessedness  of  soul  and  body  to  all  eternity.    Cbx^ 
has  purcliased,  that  vvc  should  be  delivered  from  a  state  ol 
temporal  death,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  eternal.    The  bodi® 
of  the  saints  shall  be  raised  to  life.     He  has  purchased    ^ 
manner  of  perfection  for  the  body  of  which  it  is  capable.      ^^ 
shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body  in  incorruption  and  glory,  0^ 
be  made  like  Christ's  glorious  body,  to  shine  as  the  sun  in    '^ 
kingdom  of  his  Father,  and  to  exist  in  a  glorified  state,  in  uim^^ 
with  the  soul,  to  all  eternity. 

9.  But  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  still  needs  something  elsc^  ^  ^ 
order  to  his  happiness,  than  that  these  fore- mentioned  blessi--^ 
should  be  purchased  for  him,  luz.  He  needs  to  be  qualified  }^ 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  them.  In  order  to  our  hai^  ^ 
a  title  to  these  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  (so  that  ^ 
can  scripturally  claim  an  interest  in  them,)  there  is  a  cer^:^**' 
condition,  which  must  be  performed  by  us.  We  must  bd^^ 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  accept  of  him  as  offered  in  ^' 
gospel  for  a  Saviour.  But,  as  we  cannot  do  this  of  oursel^*^^ 
Christ  has  purchased  this,  also,  for  all  the  elect.  He  has  ^^ 
chased,  that  they  shall  have  faith  given  them ;  whereby  t  J^®3 
shall  be  [actively]  united  to  Christ,  and  to  have  a  [pleadab^^^. 
title  to  his  benents. 

But  still,  something  further  is  necessary  for  man,  in  orde**  * 
his  coming  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  inheritance.     A  m^* 
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18  soon  as  be  has  believed,  has  a  title  to  the  inheritance :  but 
0  order  to  come  to  the  actual  possession  of  it,  he  must  perse* 
«re  in  a  way  of  holiness.  There  is  not  only  a  gate  that  must 
le  entered,  but  there  is  a  narrow  way  that  must  be  travelled, 
lefore  we  can  arrive  at  heavenly  blessedness ;  and  that  is  a  way 
f  universal  and  persevering  holiness.  But  men,  after  they 
ave  believed,  cannot  persevere  in  a  way  of  holiness,  of  them- 
ihes.  But  there  is  sufficient  provision  made  for  this,  also,  in 
\e  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  matter  of  a  saint^s 
sneverance,  is  sufficiently  secured  by  the  purchase  that 
hrist  has  made. 

But  still  there  is  something  else  needful,  in  order  to  qualify 
person  for  the  actual  entering  upon  the  enjoyments  and  em- 
oyments  of  a  glorified  estate,  viz.  that  he  should  be  made 
irfectlv  holy :  that  all  remainders  of  sin  should  be  taken 
vay ;  lor  there  cannot  any  sin  enter  into  heaven.  No  soul 
UBt  go  into  the  glorious  presence  of  God,  with  the  least  de- 
"ee  of  the  filth  of  sin.  But  there  is  provision  made :  for 
hrist  has  purchased  that  all  sin  shall  be  taken  awav  out  of 
ve  hearts  of  believers  at  death ;  and  that  they  should  bo  made 
srfectly  holy :  whereby  they  shall  be  fully  and  perfectly  quali- 
m1  to  enter  upon  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  new 
misalem. 

Christ  has  purchased  all,  both  objective  and  inherent  good : 
)t  only  a  portion  to  be  enjoyed  by  us,  but  all  those  mherent 
jalifications  necessary  to  our  enjoyment  of  it.  He  has  pur- 
lased  not  only  justification,  but  sanctification  and  glorifica- 
on ;  both  holiness  and  happiness. — Having  considered  the 
kkI  attained  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  manifold  and  various, 
nowproceed,  as  proposed, 

IL  To  consider  the  good  attained  for  us  by  this  way  of  salva- 
ition,  as  exceeding  great. 

There  is  not  only  every  sort  of  good  we  need,  but  of  every 
irt  in  that  degree^  so  as  to  answer  the  extent  of  our  capacity, 
id  the  greatest  stretch  of  our  desires,  and  indeed  of  our  cou- 
pons. They  are  not  only  greater  than  our  conceptions  are 
ere,  but  also  greater  than  ever  they  could  be,  were  it  not  that 
od^s  relation,  and  our  own  experience  will  teach  us.  They 
re  greater  than  the  tongue  of  angels. can  declare,  the  deliver^ 
ice  that  we  have  in  it  is  exceeding  great ;  it  is  deliverance 
om  ^ilt,  from  sin  itself,  from  the  anger  of  God,  and  from  the 
uienes  of  hell. 

How  great  is  the  ^ood  conferred  !  The  objective  good  is  the 
ifinite  God,  and  the  glorious  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ.  How 
,ve«t  is  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son  1  And  how  near 
be  relation  between  them  and  the  true  believer.  How  close 
he  unioiv,  how  intimate  the  communion,  and  ultimately  how 
rlear  will  be  the  vision  in  lo^lorv. 
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There  are  great  communications  made  to  the  believing  soolf 
on  earth,  but  how  much  greater  in  heaven.  Then  their  con- 
formity to  God  will  be  perfect,  their  enjoyment  of  him  will  be 
full,  their  honour  great  and  unsullied,  and  the  glory  of  boeif 
and  soul  ineffable.  The  riches  of  the  Christian  are  immense;!]) 
things  are  included  in  his  treasure.  Pleasures  unspeakablj 
and  inconceivably  great  await  him ;  rivers  of  delight,  fulnes 
of  joy  ;  and  <ill  of  infinite  duration. 

The  benefit  procured  for  us,  is  doubly  infinite.     Our  delivet- 
ance  is  an  infinite  benefit,  because  the  evil  we  arc  deliveiEe^ 
from,  is  infinite  ;  and  the  positive  good  bestowed  is  ctcrtia^' 
viz.  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  those  blessings  merited. 

Section  IV. 
How  Angels  are  benefitted  by  the  Salvation  of  Men. 


So  hath  the  wisdom  of  God  contrived  this  affair,  thaC^  ^® 
benefit  of  what  he  has  done  therein,  should  be  so  extensiv^^i  ^ 
to  reach  the  elect  angels.  It  is  for  men  that  the  work  of  red^^^™?* 
tion  is  wTought  out ;  and  yet  the  benefit  of  things  done  in  ^ 
work  is  not  confined  to  them,  though  all  that  is  properlv  ^:^^' 
cd  redemption^  or  included  in  it,  is  confined  to  men.  The  ^" 
gels  cannot  partake  in  this,  having  never  fallen ;  yet  they  y^m-^^^ 
great  indirect  benefit  by  it. — God  hath  so  wisely  ordered,  ^Ediat 
what  has  been  done  in  this  directly  and  especially  for 
should  redound  to  the  exceeding  benefit  of  all  intelligent  -^ 
tures  who  are  in  favour  with  God.  The  benefit  of  it  is  so  Am-  ^' 
sive  as  to  reach  heaven  itself.  So  great  and  manifold  is  ^^ 
good  attained  in  this  work,  that  those  glorious  spirits  who  ^^ 
so  much  above  us,  and  were  so  highly  exalted  in  happiness  ^ 
fore,  yet  should  receive  great  addition  hereby. — I  will  ris-  ^^ 
how  in  some  particulars. 

1.  The  angels  hereby  sec  a  great  and  wonderful  manife  sta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  Gocl.     The  happiness  of  angels  as  welB  ^ 
of  men  consists  very  much  in  beholding  the  glory  of  God.     ^BThe 
excellency  of  the  divine  Being  is  a  most  delightful  subject  ^^ 
contemplation  to  the  saints  on^earth  ;  but  much  more  to  the  ^M- 
gels  in  heaven.     The  more  holy  any  being  is,  the  more  V9r^^^ 
and  delightfiil  will  it  be  to  him  to  behold  the  glory  and  bea^^^J 
of  the  supreme  Being. — Therefore  the  beholding  of  the  glory  ?^ 
God  must  be  ravishing  to  the  holy  angels,  who  are  perfe^ct:  '*^ 
holiness,  and  never  had  their  minds  leavened  with  sin.     'V^^ 
manifestations  of  the  glory  of  God,  are  as  it  were  the  food  th**^ 
satisfies  the  angels ;  they  live  thereon.     It  is  their  grea"  ^"^ 
happiness. 

It  is  without  doubt  much  of  thoir  employment  to  behold 
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glory  of  God  appearing  in  his  works.  Therefore  this  work  of 
redemption  greatly  contributes  to  their  liappiness  and  delight, 
as  the  glory  of  God  is  so  exceedingly  manifested  by  it.  For 
what  is  done,  is  done  in  the  sight  of  the  angels,  as  is  evident  by 
many  passages  of  holy  scripture.  And  they  behold  the  glory  of 
God  appearing  herein  with  entertainment  and  delight ;  as  it  is 
manifest  by  i  ret.  i.  12.  Wluch  things  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into. 

The  angcis  have  this  advantage,  that  now  they  may  behold 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  it  shines 
with  a  peculiar  lustre  and  brightness.  1  Tim.  iii.  5.  Great  is  the 
mystery  ofgodlines^  God  wa^  manifest  in  the  fleshy  justified  in 
the  spirit^  seen  of  angels.  Perhaps  all  God's  attributes  are  more 
gloriously  manifested  in  this  work,  than  in  any  other  that  ever 
the  angels  saw.  There  is  certainly  a  fuller  manifestation  of 
some  of  his  attributes,  than  ever  they  saw  before ;  as  is  evident 
by  the  text.  And  especially,  it  is  so  with  respect  to  the  mercy 
of  God,  that  sweet  and  endearing  attribute  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  angels  of  heaven  never  saw  so  much  grace  manifested  be- 
fore, as  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  nor  in  any  measure  equal 
to  it  How  full  of  joy  doth  it  fill  the  hearts  of  the  angels,  to  see 
Mich  a  boundless  and  bottomless  ocean  of  love  and  grace  in 
their  God  !  And  therefore  with  what  rejoicing  do  all  the  angcis 
praise  Christ  for  his  being  slain  !  Rev.  v.  11,  12.  And  I  beheld 
and  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne^  and 
ike  beasts  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thou- 
sand  times  ten  thousand^  and  thousands  of  thousands ;  saying 
foiih  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power,  and  riches^  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing. 

2*  They  hav§  this  benefit  by  it,  that  hereby  Jesus  Christ, 
God*man,  is  become  their  head.  God,  subsisting  in  three 
persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  the  King  of  angels, 
and  would  have  been,  if  it  had  not  have  been  for  our  redemp- 
tion. But  it  was  owing  to  what  is  done  in  this  work,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  as  God-man,  becomes  the  head  of  the  angels. — 
Christ  is  now  not  only  the  head  of  angels  simply  as  God,  but 
as  God-man.  Col.  ii.  10.  "  And  ye  are  complete  in  him, 
who  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power.^'  Eph.  i.  20 — 
2SSL  "  Which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  and  set  him  on  his  own  right  hand  in  heavenly 
'places,  far  above  all  principality  and  power,  and  might  and 
dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world, 
but,  also,  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church.'' 

This  is  a  part  of  the  exaltation  and  glory  of  Christ,  which 
God  confers  on  him  as  his  reward.     And  not  only  so,  but  it  if* 
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One  end  why  God  suffered  Satan  to  do  what  he  did  in  pro- 
curing the  fall  of  man,  was  that  his  Son  might  be  glorified  io 
conquering  that  strong,  subtle,  and  proud  spirit,  and  triumphing 
over  him.  How  glorious  doth  Christ  Jesus  appear  in  baflGng 
and  triumphing  over  this  proud  king  of  darkness,  and  ail  tto 
haughty  confederate  rulers  of  hell !  How  glorious  a  sight  is  it 
to  see  the  meek  and  paticiit  Lamb  of  God  leading  that  prood, 
malicious  and  mighty  enemy  in  triumph  !  What  songs  doth  this 
cause  in  heaven !  It  was  a  slorious  sight  in  Israel  to  see  David 
carrying  the  head  of  Goliath  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.  It  ap- 
peared glorious  to  the  daughters  of  Israel,  who  came  out  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances,  and  sang,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thaih 
sands^  and  David  his  ten  thousands.  But  how  much  more 
glorious  to  see  the  son  of  David,  the  Son  of  God,  carrying  the 
head  of  the  spiritual  Goliath,  the  champion  of  the  armies  of 
hell,  in  triumph  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  !  It  is  with  a  prin- 
cipal view  to  this,  that  Christ  is  called,  the  Lord  ofhostSy  or 
armies,  and  a  man  of  wary  Exod.  xv.  3.  And  Psalm  xxiv.  8. 
Who  is  this  king  of  glory  ?  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty^  the 
liord  mighty  in  battle. 

Section  V. 

//I  this  Way  of  Salvation  wonderfid  Glory  redounds  to  God, 

as  the  effect  of  Divine  Wisdom. 

1.  By  this  contrivance  for  our  redemption,  God^s  greatest 
dishonour  is  made  an  occasion  of  his  greatest  glory.  Sin  is  a 
thing  bv  which  God  is  greatly  dishonoured ;  the  nature  of  its 
principle  is  enmity  against  God,  and  contempt  of  him.  And 
man,  by  his  rebellion,  has  greatly  dishonoured  God.  But  this 
dishonour,  by  the  contrivance  for  our  redemption,  is  made  an 
occasion  of  the  greatest  manifestation  of  God's  glory  that  ever 
was.  Sin,  the  greatest  evil,  is  made  an  occasion  of  the  ^eatest 
good.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  principle  of  sin  that  it  seeks 
to  dethrone  God  :  but  this  is  hereby  made  an  occasion  of  the 
greatest  manifestation  of  God's  royal  majesty  and  glory  that  ever 
was.  By  sin,  man  has  slighted  and  despised  God :  but  this  10 
made  an  occasion  of  his  appearing  the  more  greatly  honourable. 
Sin  casts  contempt  upon  the  authority  and  law  of  God  :  bat 
this,  by  the  contrivance  for  our  redemption,  is  made  the  occa- 
sion 01  the  greatest  honour  done  to  that  same  authority,  and 
to  that  very  law.  It  was  a  greater  honour  to  the  law  of  God 
that  Christ  was  subject  to  it,  and  obeyed  it,  than  if  all  mankind 
had  obeyed  it.  It  was  a  greater  honour  to  God's  authority 
that  Christ  showed  such  great  respect,  and  such  entire  subjec^ 
tion  to  it,  than  the  perfect  obedience  of  all  the  angels  in 
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kea¥6iu  Man  by  his  sin  siiowcd  his  enmity  against  the'  holi- 
nefliof  God;  but  this  is  made  an  occasion  of  the  greatest 
manifioiUitioo  of  God^s  holiness.  The  holiness  of  God  never 
appeared  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  when  God  executed  vengeance 
apon  hb  own  dear  Son. 

3.  So  has  the  wisdom  of  God  contrived  that  those  attributes 
are  glorified  in  man's  salvation,  whose  glory  seemed  to  require 
Ymaestruction.  When  man  had  fallen,  several  attributes  of 
God  seemed  to  require  his  destruction.  The  justice  of  God 
letpires,  that  sin  be  punished  as  it  deserves :  but  it  deserves  no 
lea  than  eternal  destruction.  God  proclaims  it  as  a  part 
of  the  glory  of  his  nature,  that  he  will  in  no  wise  clear  the 
goiltjr,  Exodus  xxxiv.  7.  The  holiness  of  God  seemed  to 
require  man^ss  destruction ;  for  God  by  his  holiness  infinitely 
hates  sin.  This  seemed  to  require  therefore  that  God  should 
manifest  a  proportionable  hatred  of  the  sinner ;  and  that  he 
should  be  for  ever  an  enemy  unto  him.  The  truth  of  God 
seemed  also  to  require  man's  destruction ;  for  eternal  death 
was  what  God  had  threatened  for  sin,  one  jot  or  tittle  of  which 
threatening  cannot  by  any  means  pass  away.  But  yet  so 
has  God  contrived,  that  those  very  attributes  not  only  allow  of 
man's  redemption,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  it,  but  they 
are  dorified  in  it.  Even  vindictive  justice  is  glorified  in  the 
death  and  sufibrings  of  Christ.  The  holiness  of  God,  or  his 
holy  hatred  of  sin,  that  seemed  to  require  man^s  damnation,  is 
seen  in  Christ^s  dying  for  sinners.  So  herein  also  is  manifested 
and  glorified  the  truth  of  God,  in  the  threatenings  of  the  law. 

3.  y^ea,  it  is  so  ordered  now  that  the  glory  of  these  attri- 
botes  requires  the  salvation  of  those  that  believe.  The  justice 
of  God  that  recjuired  man^s  damnation,  and  seemed  inconsistent 
with  his  salvation,  now  as  much,  requires  the  salvation  of  those 
that  believe  in  Christ,  as  ever  before  it  required  their  damna- 
tion. Salvation  is  an  absolute  debt  to  the  believer  from  God, 
so  that  he  may,  injustice,  demand  it,  on  account  of  what  his 
surety  has  done.  For  Christ  has  satisfied  justice  fully  for  his 
^;  so  that  it  is  but  a  thing  that  may  be  challenged,  that  God 
should  now  release  the  believer  from  the  punishment ;  it  is  but 
apiece  of  justice,  that  the  creditor  should  release  the  debtor, 
when  he  has  fully  paid  the  debt.  And,  aeain,  the  believer 
inay  demand  eternal  life,  because  it  has  oeen  merited  by 
Qirist,  by  a  merit  of  condi^nity.  So  is  it  contrived,  that  that 
justice  that  seemed  to  require  man^  destruction,  now  requires 
his  salvation. 

So  the  truth  of  God  that  seemed  to  require  man's  damna- 
tion, now  requires  his  salvation.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
threatening  of  the  law  stands  good,  there  is  a  promise  of 
<itemal  life  to  many  who  have  broken  the  law.  They  both 
stand  good  at  the  same  lime ;  and  the  truth  of  tiod  requires: 
Vol.  VfT.  V} 
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that  both  should  be  fulfilled.  How  much  soever  they  teeaed 
to  clash,  yet  so  is  the  matter  contrived  in  this  way  of  salvatioik 
that  both  are  fulfilled,  and  do  not  interfere  one  with  another. 

At  the  very  time  that  God  uttered  the  threatening,  Inik 
day  thou  eatest  thereof^  thou  shalt  surely  die  ;  and  at  the  tiM 
that  Adam  had  first  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit ;  there  was  thn 
an  existing  promise,  that  many  thousands  of  Adam's 
should  obtain  eternal  life.  This  promise  was  made  to  I 
Christ,  before  the  world  was.  What  a  difliculty  and  an  i 
sistence,  did  there  seem  to  be  here  7  But  it  was  no  diflfeat^ 
to  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  the  promise  and  the  threatening 
should  be  both  fully  accomplished  to  the  glory  of  God's  tntt 
in  each  of  them.  Psal.  Ixxxv.  10.  Mercy  and  truth  are  m» 
together^  rigfUeousness^cmd  peace  have  kissed  each  other^ 

4.  Those  very  attributes  which  seemed  to  requure  maa'i 
destruction,  are  more  glorious  in  his  salvation,  than  they  woidf 
have  been  in  his  destruction.  The  revenging  justice  of  God 
is  a  ffreat  deal  more  manifested  in  the  death  of  Christ,  than  i 
would  have  been  if  all  mankind  had  been  sufferers  to  al 
eternity.  If  man  had  remained  under  the  ffuilt  and  impota 
tion  of  sin,  the  justice  of  God  would  not  nave  had  sirch  i 
trials  as  it  had,  when  his  own  Son  was  under  the  imputatioi 
of  sin.  If  all  mankind  had  stood  guilty,  and  justice  ha 
called  for  vengeance  upon  them,  that  would  not  have  bee 
such  a  trial  of  the  inflexibleness  and  unchangeablcness  of  tb 
justice  of  God,  as  when  his  own  Son,  who  was  the  object  of  h 
mfinite  love,  and  in  whom  he  infinitely  delighted,  stood  wit 
the  imputation  of  guilt  upon  him. 

This  was  the  greatest  trial  that  could  be,  to  manifest  wb 
ther  God's  justice  was  perfect  and  unchangeable,  or  no 
whether  Godf  was  so  just,  that  he  would  not,  upon  any  accom 
abate  of  what  justice  required ;  and  whether  God  would  ha^ 
any  respect  to  persons  in  judgment. 

So  the  majesty  of  God  appears  much  more  in  the  sufferin, 
of  Christ,  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  eternal  sufferings 
all  mankind.  The  majesty  of  a  prince,  appears  greater  in  tl 
just  punishment  of  great  personages,  under  the  guut  of  treasc 
than  of  inferior  persons.  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  have  tl 
advantage  over  the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked,  for  ii 
pressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators  a  sense  of  the  dre; 
majestv  or  God,  and  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin ;  viz.  that  t 
eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  never  will  be  seen  actua 
accomplished,  and  finished;  whereas  they  have  seen  tl 
which  IS  equivalent  to  those  eternal  sufl'erings  actually  fulfill 
and  finished  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

5.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  this  way  of  salvation,  that  t 
more  any  of  the  elect  have  dishonoured  God,  the  more  is  G 
glorified  in  this  redemption.     Such  wonders  as  these  are  i 
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complished  by  the  wisdom  of  this  way  of  salvation.     Such 

titegs  as  thesc»  if  they  had  been  proposed  to  any  created  in- 

t    totligence,  would  have  seemed  strange  and  unaccountable 

1^   ptriMloxes,  till  the  counsels  of  divine  wisdom  concerning  the 

;    matter  were  unfolded. 

I  So  sufficient  is  this  way  of  salvation,  that  it  is  not  incon- 
[  nstent  with  any  of  God's  attributes  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners. 
b  However  great  a  sinner  any  one  has  been,  yet  God  can,  if  he 
7    rieoies,  save  without  any  mjury  to  the  glory  of  any  one  attri- 

mrte.  And,  not  only  so,  but  the  more  sinful  any  one  has  been, 
:  fke  more  doth  God  glorify  himself  in  his  salvation.  The  more 
r  doth  he  glorify  his  power,  that  he  can  redeem  one  in  whom  sin 
\     80  abounds,  and  of  whom  Satan  has  such  strong  possession. — 

The  greater  triumph  has  Christ  over  his  grand  adversary,  in 
\     tedeeming,  and  setting  at  liberty  from  his  .bondage  those  that 

were  his  greatest  vassals.     The  more  doth  the  sufficiency  qf 

Christ  appear,  in  that  it  is  sufficient  for  such  vile  wretches.* 
The  more  is  the  sovereignty,  and  boundless  extent  of  the 

mercy  of  God  manifested,  in  that  it  is  sufficient  to  redeem  those 

that  are  most  undeserving.     Rom.  v.  20.     Where  sin  abounded, 

grace  did  much  more  abound. 

Section  VI.  v 

^m  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  Manner  and  Circum- 
stances  of  obtaining  the  Good  intended. 

We  now  come  to  take  notice  of  some  wonderful  circum- 
stances of  the  attainment  of  our  good,  hereby ;  which  shows 
^le  great  wisdom  of  this  contrivance. 

!•  So  hath  God  contrived  in  this  way,  that  a  sinful  creature 
^lould  become  not  guilty ;  and  that  he  who  has  no  righteous- 
ness of  his  own,  should  become  righteous.  These  things,  if  they 
ftiuid  been  proposed,  would  have  appeared  contradictions  to  any 
^=3nt  the  divine  understanding. 

If  it  had  been  proposed  to  any  created  intelligence,  to  find 

'^^ut  a  way  in  which  a  sinful  creature  should  not  be  a  guilty 

^sreature,  how  impossible  would  it  have  been  judged,  that  there 

^^oidd  be  any  way  at  all.    It  would  doubtless  have    been 

Judged  impossible  but  that  he  who  has  committed  sin,  must 

stand  guilty  of  the  sin  he  has  committed ;  and  if  sin  necessa- 

xnljf  obliges  to  punishment,  it  must  oblige  him  who  has  com- 

i:intted  it     If  punishment  and  sin  be  inseparable,  then  that 

ponislunent  and  the  sinner  are  inseparable.    If  the  law  de- 

xiounces  death  to  the  person  who  is  guilty  oT  sin,  and  if  it  be 

impossible  that  the  law  should  not  take  place,  then  he  who  has 

committed  sin  must  die.    Thus  any  created  understanding 

^uld  have  thought. 
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And  if  it  had  been  proposed,  that  there  should  be  some  waj 
found  out,  wherein  man  might  be  righteous  without  fulfiliiog 
righteousness  himself:  so  that  he  might  reasonably  and  pro> 
perly  be  looked  upon  and  accepted  as  a  righteous  person,  and 
adjudged  to  the  reward   of  righteousness,  and    yet  have  no 
righteousness  of  his  own,  but  the  contrary — ^that  he  should  be 
righteous    by    the  righteousness  of    the  law,   by  a  perfect 
righteousness,  and  yet  have  broken  the  law  and  done  nothing 
else  but  break  it — this  doubtless  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  impossible  and  contradictious. 

But  yet  the  wisdom  of  God  has  truly  accomplished  each  of 
these  things.    He  hath  accomplished  that  men,  though  siDoen, 
should  be  without  guilt  in  that  he  hath  found  out  a  way  that 
the  threatenings  of  the  law  should   truly  and  properly  oe  ibi- 
filled,  and  punishment  be  executed  on  sin,  and  yet  not  on  the 
sinner.     The  sufferings  of  Christ  answer  the  demands  of  the 
law,  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  those  who  believe  in  him ;  and 
justice  is  truly  satisfied  thereby.     And  the  law  is  fulfilled  and 
answered  by  the  obedience  of  Christ,  so  that  his  righteousDess 
should  properly  be  our  righteousness.     Though  not  performed 
by  us,  yet  it  is  properly  and  reasonably  accepted  for  us,  tw 
much  as  if  wc  had  performed  it  ourselves.    Divine  wisdom  has 
so  contrived,  that  such  an  interchanging  of  sin  and  righteous- 
ness should  be  consistent,  and  most  agreeable  with  reason,  with 
the  law,  and  God's  holy  attributes.     For  Jesus  Christ  has  «o 
united  himself  to  us,  and  us  to  him,  as  to  make  himself  oorSi 
our  head.     The  love  of  Christ  to  the  elect  is  so  great,  that  God 
the  Father  looks  upon  it  proper  and  suitable  to  account  Christ 
and  the  elect  as  one ;  and  accordingly  to  account  what  Christ 
does  and  suffers,  as  if  they  did  and  suffered  it. — That  love  oi 
Christ  which  is  so  great  as  to  render  him  willing  to  put  himseM 
in  the  stead  of  the  elect,  and  to  bear  the  misery  that  they  de- 
served, does,  in  the  Father's  account,  so  unite  Christ  and  th^ 
elect,  that  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  legally  one. 

2.  It  shows  wonderful  wisdom  that  our  good  should  be  pro- 
cured by  such  seemingly  unlikely  and  opposite  means,   as  tt»^ 
humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God.     When  Christ  was  about  <-^ 
undertake  that  great  work  of  redemption,  he  did  not  take  tb^^ 
method  that  any  creature-wisdom  would  have  thought  the  m     "^ 
proper.     Creature-wisdom  would  have  determined  that  in 
der  to  his  effectually  and  more  gloriously  accomplishing  t^ 
a  great  work,  he  should  rather  have  been  exalted  higher,  if 
had  been  possible,  rather  than  humbled  so  low. — Earthly  kw 
and  princes,  when  they  are  about  to  engage  in  any  great  a 
difficult  work,  will  put  on  their  strength,  and  will  appear  in 
their  majesty  and  power,  that  they  may  be  successful. — B 
when  Christ  was  about  to  perform  the  great  work  of  redeemir 
a  lost  world,  the  wisdom  ot  God  took  an  opposite  method,  a 
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determined  that  he  should  be  humbled  and  abased  to  a  mean 
state,  and  appear  in  low  circumstances.  He  did  not  deck  him- 
self with  glory,  but  laid  it  aside.  He  emptied  himself.  Phil. 
iL  6,  7,  8.  Being  in  the  form  of  God — he  made  himself  of  no 
reputation^  and  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men  :  and  being  fovnd  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  deaths  even  the  death 
of  the  cross. — Creature-wisdom  would  have  thought  that  Christ, 
in  order  to  perforu)  this  great  work,  should  deck  himself  with 
all  his  strength ;  but  divine  wisdom  determined,  that  he  should 
be  made  weak,  or  put  on  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

And  why  did  divine  wisdom  determine  that  he  should  be- 
come  thus  weak  ?  It  was  that  he  might  be  subject  to  want,  and 
to  suffering,  and  to  the  power  and  malice  of  his  enemies.  But 
then  what  advantage  could  it  be  to  him  in  this  work,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  power  and  malice  of  his  enemies?  It  was  the  very 
design  on  which  he  came  into  the  world,  to  overcome  his  ene- 
mies. Who  would  have  thought  that  this  was  the  way  to  over- 
throw them,  that  he  should  become  weak  and  feeble,  and  for 
that  very  end  that  he  might  be  subject  to  their  power  and  malice. 
But  this  is  the  very  means  by  which  God  determined,  that 
Christ  should  be  subject  to  their  power,  that  they  miji^ht  pre- 
vail against  him,  so  as  to  put  him  to  disgrace,  and  pam,  and 
death. 

What  other  but  divine  wisdom  could  ever  have  determined, 
that  this  was  the  way  to  be  taken  in  order  to  being  successful 
in  the  work  of  our  redemption !  This  would  have  appeared  to 
creature-wisdom  the  most  direct  course  to  be  frustrated  that 
could  be  devised.  But  it  was  indeed  the  way  to  glorious  suc- 
),  and  the  only  way.  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
I  Cor.  i.  25.  God  has  brought  strength  out  of  weakness, 
glory  out  of  ignominy  and  reproach-  Christ^s  shame  and  re- 
proach-are the  only  means  by  which  a  way  is  made  to  our  eter- 
nal honour. 

The  wisdom  of  God  hath  made   Christ^s  humiliation    the 
means  of  our  exaltation ;  his  coming  down  from  heaven  is  that 
viiich  brings  us  to  heaven.     The  wisdom  of  God  hath  made 
life  the  fruit  of  death.     The  death  of  Christ  was  the  only  means 
by  which  we  could  have  eternal  life.     The  death  of  a  person 
^o  was  God,  was  the  only  way  by  which  we  could  come  to 
have  life  in  God. — Here  favour  is  made  to  arise  out  of  wrath  : 
OQr  acceptance  into  God^s  favour  out  of  God^s  wrath  upon  his 
own  Son.     A  blessing  rises  out  of  a  curse ;  our  everlasting 
idessedness,   from   Christ  being  made  a   curse  for  us.     Our 
rjitfiteousncss  is  made  to  rise  out  of  Christ's   imputed  guilt. 
B&  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  2  Cor.  v.  21.     By  such  wonderful  means  hath  the 
wisdom  of  God  procured  our  salvation. 
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3.  Our  sin  and  misery,  by  this  contrivance  are  made  an  occa- 
sion of  our  greater  blessedness.  This  is  a  very  wonderfbl  thii^. 
It  would  have  been  a  very  wonderful  thing  if  we  had  been 
merely  restored  from  sin  and  misery,  to  be  as  we  were  before; 
but  it  was  a  much  more  wondernil  thing  that  we  flhoald  be 
brought  to  a  higher  blessedness  than  ever ;  and  that  our  sin  and 
misery  should  be  the  occasion  of  it,  and  should  make  way  for  it 

(1.)  It  was  wonderful  that  sin  should  be  made  the  occaaon 
of  our  greater  blessedness ;  for  sin  deserves  misery.  By  our  sin 
we  had  deserved  to  be  everlastingly  miserable  ;  but  tiiis  b  so 
turned  by  divine  wisdom,  that  it  is  made  an  occasion  of  our 
being  more  happy — It  was  a  strange  thing  that  sin  should  be 
the  occasion  of  any  thing  else  but  misery  :  but  divine  wisdom 
has  found  out  a  way  whereby  the  sinner  might  not  only  escape 
being  miserable,  but  that  he  should  be  happier  than  before  he 
sinned ;  yea,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  never  sinned 
at  all.  And  this  sin  and  unworthiness  of  his,  are  the  occasion 
of  this  greater  blessedness. 

(2.)  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  that  man^s  own  misery  sbouM 
be  an  occasion  of  his  greater  happiness.  For  happiness  and 
misery  are  contraries ;  and  man^s  misery  was  very  greaL  He 
was  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  condemned  to 
everlasting  burnings. — But  the  sin  and  misery  of  man,  by  this 
contrivance,  are  made  an  occasion  of  his  being  more  happy, 
not  only  than  he  was  before  the  fall,  but  than  he  would  have 
been,  if  he  never  had  fallen. 

Our  first  parents,  if  they  had  stood  and  persevered  in  per- 
feet  obedience,  till  God  had  given  them  the  miit  of  the  tree  of 
life  as  a  seal  of  their  reward,  would  probably  have  been  advan- 
ced to  higher  happiness :  for  they  before  were  but  in  a  state  of 
probation  of  their  reward.  And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
that  their  happiness  was  to  have  been  greater  afler  they  had  per- 
sisted in  obedience,  and  had  actually  received  the  reward,  than 
it  was  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  trial  for  it.  But  by  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  the  sin  and  misery  of  the  elect  are  made  an 
occasion  as  their  being  brought  to  a  higher  happiness  than 
mankind  would  have  had,  if  they  had  persisted  in  obedience 
till  they  had  received  the  reward. — For, 

Ist.  Man  is  hereby  brought  to  a  greater  and  nearer  union 
with  God.  If  man  had  never  fallen,  God  would  have  remained 
man's  friend;  he  would  have  enjoyed  God's  favour,  and  so 
would  have  been  the  object  of  Christ's  favour,  as  he  would  have 
had  the  favour  of  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. — But  now 
Christ  becoming  our  surely  and  Saviour,  and  having  taken  on 
him  our  nature,  occasions  between  Christ  and  us  an  union  of 
a  quite  different  kind,  and  a  nearer  relation  than  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  fall  is  the  occasion  of  Christ's  becoming 
our  head,  and  tho  church  his  body.     And  believors  are  become 
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is  brethren,  and  spouse,  in  a  manner  that  otherwise  would  not 
mre  been.  And  by  our  union  with  Christ  we  have  a  greater 
Dion  with  God  the  Father.  Wc  are  sons  by  virtue  of  our 
Dion  with  the  natural  Son  of  God.  Gal.  iv.  4—6.  When  the 
wttmes9  of  time  was  came^  God  sent  forth  his  Son^  made  of  a 
,  made  under  the  law^  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And  because 
»  are  sons^  God  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
warts^  crying^  Abba,  Father.  And  therefore  Christ  has  taught 
ly  in  all  our  addresses  to  God,  to  call  him  our  Father,  in  like 
lanner  as  he  calls  him  Father.  John  xx.  17.  Go  tell  my 
rmihren,  behold  I  ascend  to  my  Father^  and  your  Father. 

This  is  one  of  the  wonderful  things  brought  about  by  the 
fork  of  redemption,  that  thereby  our  separation  from  God,  is 
Eiade  an  occasion  of  a  greater  union,  than  was  before,  or  other- 
rise  would  have  been. — When  we  fell,  there  was  a  dreadful 
eparation  made  betwixt  God  and  us,  but  this  is  made  an  occa- 
ion  of  a  greater  union.  John  xvii.  20 — 23.  Neither  pray  I 
br  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
kraugh  their  word:  that  they  all  may  be  one^  as  thou^  Father, 
trt  in  me,  and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that 
he  world  may  believe  that  thou  Hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory 
mhich  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them  ;  theU  they  may  be  one, 
jven  as  we  are  one  :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one. 

2dly.  Man  now  has  greater  manifestations  of  the  glory  and 

tone  of  God,  than  otherwise  he  would  have  had.     In  the  mani- 

FcBtations  of  these  two  things,  man^s  happiness  principally 

consists.     Now  man,  by  the  work  of  redemption,  has  greater 

manifestation  of  both,  than  otherwise  he  would  have  had.     We 

have  already  spoken  particularly  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 

vrhat  advantages  even  the  angels  have  by  the  discoveries  of  it 

in  this  work ;  but,  if  they  have  such  advantages,  much  more 

ynlX  mum,  who  is  far  more  directly  concerned  in  this  affair  than 

tfiey.     Here  are  immediately  greater  displays  of  the  love  of 

God,  than  man  had  before  he  fell ;  or,  as  we  mav  well  suppose, 

than  he  would  have  had,  if  he  had  never  fallen.    God  now 

manifests  his  love  to  his  people,  by  sending  his  Son  into  the 

world,  to  die  for  them.     There  never  would  have  been  any 

SQch  testimony  of  the  love  of  God,  if  man  had  not  fallen. 

Christ  manifests  his  love,  by  coming  into  the  world,  and 

'aying  down  his  life.    This  is  the  greates.t  testimony  of  divine 

fove  that  can  be  conceived.    Now,  surely,  the  greater  discove- 

^^  God^s  people  have  of  his  love  to  them,  the  more  occasion 

•*^11  they  have  to  rejoice  in  that  love.    Here  will  be  a  delightful 

Aeme  for  the  saints  to  contemplate  to  all  eternity,  which  they 

'^O'vcr  could  have  had,  if  man  never  had  fallen,  viz.  the  dying 

'o^e  of  Christ.     They  will  have  occasion  now  to  sing  that 
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song  for  ever,  Rev,  i.  5,  6.  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  im 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  whom  be  gloij 
and  dominion  for  ever :  Amen,^^ 

3dly.  Man  now  has  greater  motives  offered  him  to  love 
God  than  otherwise  he  ever  would  have  had.  Man^s  happioen 
consists  in  mutual  love  between  God  and  man ;  in  seeing  God^ 
love  to  him,  and  in  reciprocally  loving  God.  And  the  more 
he  sees  of  God's  love  to  iiim,  and  the  more  he  loves  God,  the 
more  happy  must  he  be.  His  love  to  God  is  as  necessary  in 
order  to  his  happiness,  as  the  seeing  of  God^s  love  to  him ;  ftr 
he  can  have  no  joy  in  beholdinfir  God's  love  to  him,  i^iy 
otherwise  than  as  he  love's  God.  This  makes  the  saints  priae 
God's  love  to  them  ;  for  they  love  him.  If  they  did  not  love 
God,  to  sec  his  love  to  them  would  not  make  them  happy. 
13ut  the  more  any  person  loves  another,  the  more  will  he  be 
delighted  in  the  manifestations  of  that  other's  lovel  There  is 
provision,  therefore,  made  for  both  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
There  are  greater  manifestations  of  the  love  of  God  to  us, 
than  there  would  have  been  if  man  had  not  fallen ;  and,  also, 
there  are  greater  motives  to  love  him,  than  otherwise  there 
would  have  been.  There  are  greater  obligations  to  love  him, 
for  God  has  done  more  for  us  to  win  our  love.  Christ  hath  died 
for  us. 

Again  ;  man  is  now  brought  to  a  more  universal  and  imme* 
(liatc  and  sensible  dependence  on  God,  than  otherwise  he 
Avould  have  been.  All  his  happiness  is  now  of  him,  through 
him,  in  him.  If  man  had  not  fallen,  he  would  have  had  all 
his  happiness  of  God,  by  his  own  righteousness;  but  now  it  is 
by  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  would  have  had  all  his 
holiness  of  God,  but  not  so  sensibly  ;  because  then  he  would 
have  been  holy  from  the  beginning,  as  soon  as  he  received  his 
being ;  but  now,  he  is  first  sinful  and  universally  corrupt,  and 
afterward  is  made  holy.  If  man  had  held  his  integrity,  misery 
would  have  been  a  stranger  to  him  ;  and,  therefore,  happiness 
would  not  have  been  so  sensible  a  derivation  from  God,  as  it  is 
now,  when  man  looks  to  God  from  the  deeps  of  distress,  cries 
repeatedly  to  him,  and  waits  upon  him.  He  is  convinced,  by 
abundant  experience,  that  he  has  no  place  of  resort  but  God, 
who  is  graciously  pleased,  in  consequence  of  man's  earnest 
and  persevering  suit,  to  appear  to  his  relief,  to  take  him  out  of 
the  miry  clay  and  horrible  pit,  set  him  upon  a  rock,  establish 
his  goings,  and  put  a  new  song  into  his  mouth. — By  man^s 
having  thus  a  more  immediate,  universal,  and  sensible  depen- 
dence, God  doth  more  entirely  secure  man's  undivided  respect. 
There  is  a  greater  motive  for  man  to  make  God  his  all  in  alK — 
to  love  liin).  and  rejoice  in  him.  as  hif^  onlv  portion 
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4th)y.  By  the  contrivance  for  our  salvation,  man^s  sin  and 
misery  are  but  an  occasion  of  his  being  brought  to  a  more  full 
and  free  catwerse  with,  and  enjoyment  of  G<kI,  than  otherwise 
would  bAve  been.    For,  as  we  have  observed  already,  the  union 
ii  greater;  and  the  greater  the  union,  the  more  full  the  corn* 
■HMioii,  and  intimate  the  intercourse.     Christ  is  come  down 
to  maa,  in  his  own  nature;  and  hereby  he  may  converse  with 
Ovist  more  intimately,  than  the  infinite  distance  of  the  divine 
^    BUve  would  allow.      This  advantage  is  more  than  what  the 
I     ingeb  hove.     For  Christ  is  not  only  in  a  created  nature,  but 
[     \miim  man^s  own  nature.      We  have,  also,  advantaffes  for  a 
amis  foil  enjoyment  of  God.      By  Christ^s  incarnation,  the 
ndoti  Bay  see  God  with  their  bodily  eyes,  as  well  as  by  an 
intellectual  view.     The  saints,  after  the  day  of  judgment,  will 
coDost  of  both  body  and  soul ;  they  will  have  outward  as  well 
as  niiritual  sight.     It  is  now  ordered  by  divine  wisdom,   that 
Goq  himself,  or  a  divine  person,  should  be  the  principal  cnter- 
•     taimnent  of  both  these  kinds  of  sight,  spiritual  and  corporeal ; 
and  the  saints  in  heaven  shall  not  only  have  an  intellectual  sight 
of  God,  but  they  shall  see  a  divine  person  as  they  see  one 
aaother ;  not  only  spiritually,  but  outwardly.   The  body  of  Jesus 
Cbriit  will  appear  with  that  transcendent  visible  majesty  and 
betniy,  which  is  exceedingly  expressive  of  the  divine  majesty, 
beau^,  and  glory.     The  body  of  Christ  shall   appear  with  the 
gloiy  ofGod  upon  it,  as  Christ  tells  us,  Matt.  xvi.  27.     The  Son 
tfman  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father.    Thus  to  see  God 
win  be  a  great  happiness  to  the  saints.     Job  comforted  him- 
self that  ne  should  see  God  with  his  bodily  eyes,  Job  xix.26. 
Aad  though^  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
Jbsi  shaUl  see  God. 

Stbly.  Man^s  sin  and  misery  is  made  an  occasion  of  his  great* 
er  happiness,  as  he  has  now  a  greater  relish  of  happiness,  by 
veaion  of  his  knowledge  of  both.  In  order  to  happiness  there 
nuMt  be  two  things,  viz.  union  to  a  proper  object — and  a  relish 
of  the  object  Man^s  misery  is  made  an  occasion  of  increasing 
both  these  by  the  work  of  redemption.  We  have  shown  alrea- 
dy! that  the  union  is  increased ;  and  so  is  the  relish  too,  by  the 
knowledge  man  now  has  of  evil.  These  contraries,  good  and 
ovil,  heighten  the  sense  of  one  another.  The  forbidden  tree 
was  called  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  of  evil,  be- 
cause by  it  we  came  to  the  experience  of  evil ;  of  good  because 
we  should  never  have  known  so  well  what  good  was,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  tree.  Wc  arc  taught  the  value  of  good, 
by  our  knowledge  of  its  contrary,  evil.  This  teaches  us  to  prize 
good,  and  makes  us  the  more  to  relish  and  rejoice  in  it.  The 
>^t8  know  something  what  a  state  of  sin  and  alienation  from 
'^is.  They  know  something  what  the  anger  of  God  is,  and 
^bat  it  is  to  be  in  danger  of  hell.  And  this  makes  them  the 
Vol.  VII.  13 
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more  exceedingly  to  rejoice  in  the  favour  and  in  the  enjojrmeof 
of  God. 

Take  two  persons  ;  one  wlio  never  knew  what  evil  was,  bof 
was  happy  from  the  first  moment  of  his  being,  having  the  fii- 
vour  oi  God,  and  numerous  tokens  of  it;  another  who  is  int 
very  doleful  and  undone  condition.     Let  there  be  bestowed 
upon  these  two  persons  the  same  blessings  [subjectively,]  the 
same  good  things  ;  and  let  them  be  objectively  in  the  eaine 
glorious  circumstances, — and  which  will  rejoice  most?— DoobCr 
less  he  that  was  brought  to  this  happiness  out  of  a  miserablB  - 
and  doleful  state.     So  the  saints  in  heaven  will  for  ever  die 
more  rejoice  in  God,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  love,  far 
their  being  brought  to  it  out  of  a  most  lamentable  state  nxA 
condition. 

Section  VII. 
ISome  wonderful  Circumstances  of  the  Overthrow  of  SaUmi 

The  wisdom  of  God  greatly  and  remarkably  appears  in  so 
exceedingly  baffling  ana  confounding  all  the  subtilty  of  Uie  M 
serpent,  rower  never  appears  so  conspicuous  as  when  op- 
posed, and- conquering  opposition.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
wisdom  ;  it  never  appears  so  brightly,  and  with  such  advantage, 
as  when  opposed  by  the  subtilty  of  some  very  crafty  enemy; 
and  in  baffling  and  confounding  that  subtilty.  The  devil  is  es> 
ceeding  subtile.  The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  is  emblematical 
of  his,  Gen.  iii.  1.  He  wai$  once  one  of  the  bright  intelligences 
of  heaven,  and  one  of  the  brightest,  if  not  the  very  brightest  of 
all.  And  all  the  devils  were  once  morning  stars,  of  a  glorious 
brightness  of  understanding.  They  still  have  the  same  facul- 
ties, though  they  ceased  to  be  influenced  and  guided  by  the 
holy  Spirit  of  God ;  and  so  their  heavenlv  wisdom  is  turned 
into  hellish  craft  and  subtilty. — God  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion hath  wondrously  baffled  the  utmost  craft  of  the  devils,  and 
though  they  are  all  combined  to  frustrate  God^s  desiffns  of 
glory  to  himself,  and  goodness  to  men. — The  wisdom  of  God 
appears  very  glorious  herein.     For, 

I.  Consider  the  weak  and  seemingly  despicable  means  and 
weapons  that  God  employs  to  overthrow  Satan.  Christ  ponr- 
cd  the  greater  contempt  upon  Satan  in  the  victory  that  he  ob- 
tained over  him,  by  reason  of  the  means  of  his  preparing  him- 
self for  it,  and  the  weapons  he  hath  used.  Christ  chooses  to 
encounter  Satan  in  the  human  nature,  in  a  poor,  frail,  afflicted 
state.  He  did  as  David  did.  David,  when  going  against  the 
Philistine,  refused  SauPs  armour,  a  helmet  of  brass,  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  his  sword.  No,  he  puts  them  all  ofi*.  Goliath  conies 
mightily  armed  against  David,  with  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his 
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head,  a  coat  of  mail  weighing  five  thousand  shekels  of  brass, 
sreaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between 
his  shoulders ;  a  spear,  whose  staff  was  like  a  weaver^s  beam ; 
and  the  spear^s  head  weighing  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron.  And 
besides  all  this,  he  had  one  bearing  a  shield  before  him.  But 
David  takes  nothing  but  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  shepherd's 
bag  and  a  sling ;  and  he  goes  against  the  Philistine.  So  the 
raapona  that  Christ  made  use  of  were  his  poverty,  afflictions 
ind  reproaches,  sufferings  and  death.  His  principal  weapon 
Bfia  his  cross,  the  instrument  of  his  own  reproachful  death. 
Fhese  were  seemingly  weak  and  despicable  instruments,  to 
irield  against  such  a  giant  as  Satan.  And  doubtless  the  devil 
liadained  them  as  much  as  Goliath  did  David's  staves  and  sling. 
But  with  such  weapons  as  these  has  Christ,  in  a  human,  weak, 
nortal  nature,  overthrown  and  baffled  all  the  craft  of  hell. 

Such  disgrace  and  contempt  has  Christ  poured  upon  Satan. 
David  had  a  more  glorious  victory  over  Goliath  for  conquering 
liim  with  such  mean  instruments :  and  Samson  over  the  Philis- 
tines for  killing  so  many  of  them  with  such  a  despicable  wea- 
[Km  as  the  jaw-Done  of  an  ass.  It  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  a 
^orious  triumph  of  Christ  over  the  devil,  that  he  should  over- 
some  him  by  such  a  despicable  weapon  as  his  cross.  Col.  ii. 
14,  15.  Blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  that  was 
igainst  uSy  which  was  contrary  to  us^  ana  took  it  out  of  the  way^ 
Haling  it  to  his  cross  :  and  having  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers^  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly^  triumphing  over  them 
n  t^. — God  shows  his  great  and  infinite  wisdom  in  taking  this 
method,  to  confound  tnc  wisdom  and  subtilty  of  his  enemies. 
Se  hereby  shows  how  easily  he  can  do  it,  and  that  he  is  infi- 
(Utelv  wiser  than  they.  1  Cor.  i.  !27 — ^29.  God  hath  chosen 
\ke  foolish  things  of  the  Worlds  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God 
ham  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  worlds  to  confound  the  things 
\kat  are  mighty  ;  and  the  base  things  of  the  worlds  and  things 
ihat  are  despised^  hath  God  chosen  ;  yea^  and  things  that  are 
noi^  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are. 

SL  God  has  hereby  confounded  Satan  with  his  own  weapons. 
It  is  80  contrived  in  the  work  of  redemption,  that  our  grand 
enemy  should  be  made  a  means  of  his  own  confusion :  ancT that, 
bv  those  very  things  whereby  he  endeavours  to  rob  God  of  his 
fflory,  and  to  destroy  mankind,  he  is  made  an  instrument  of 
frustrating  his  own  designs.  His  most  subtile  and  powerful  en- 
deavours for  accomplishing  his  designs  are  made  a  means  of 
confounding  them,  and  of  promoting  the  contrary.  Of  this,  1 
will  mention  but  two  instances.  First,  His  procuring  man's 
&11  is  made  an  occasion  of  the  contrary  to  what  he  designed. 
Indeed  he  has  hereby  procured  the  ruin  of  multitudes  of  man- 
kind, which  he  aimed  at.  But  in  this  he  does  not  frustrate 
God^s  design  from  all  eternity  to  glorify  himself:  and  the  misery 
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of  multitudes  of  mankind  will  prove  no  content  to  him,  but 
enhance  his  own  misery.      # 

What  Satan  did  in  tempting  man  to  fall,  is  made  an  occa- 
sion of  the  contrary  to  what  he  intended,  in  that  it  eave  ooea- 
sion  for  God  to  glorify  himself  the  more ;  and  giveth  oecanoa 
for  the  elect  being  brought  to  higher  happiness. 

The  happy  state  of  man  was  envied  by  Satan.  That  lan 
who  was  of  earthly  original  should  be  advanced  to  such  ko- 
nours,  when  he  who^was  originally  of  a  so  much  more  noble  na- 
ture should  be  cast  down  to  such  disgrace,  his  pride  could  not 
bear.  How  then  would  Satan  triumph,  when  he  had  broi^t 
him  down ! 

The  devil  tempted  our  first  parents  with  this,  that  if  thqr 
would  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  should  be  as  gods.-4t 
was  a  lie  in  Satan ^s  mouth ;  for  he  aimed  at  nothing  eke  bat 
to  fool  man  out  of  his  happiness,  and  make  him  his  own  aiave 
and  vassal,  with  a  blinded  expectation  of  bein^  like  a  god.-— But 
little  did  Satan  think  that  God  would  turn  it  so,  as  to  mike 
man^s  fall  an  occasion  of  God^s  becoming  man :  and  ao  an  oc- 
casion of  our  nature  being  advanced  to  a  state  of  closer  nnkm 
to  God. 

By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  one  in  man^s  natore 
now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  invested  with  divine  power 
and  glory,  and  reigns  over  heaven  and  earth  with  a  god-lifco 
power  and  dominion.  Thus  is  Satan  disappointed  in  nia  anb- 
tilty.  As  he  intended  that  saying.  Ye  shall  be  €Ufgods^  it  was 
a  he  to  decoy  and  befool  man.  Little  did  he  think,  that  it 
would  be  in  such  manner  verified,  by  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  occasion  also  of  all  the  elect  bene 
united  to  this  divine  person,  so  that  they  become  one  irim 
Christ.  Believers  are  as  members  and  parts  of  Christ.  Yea 
the  church  is  called  Christ.  Little  did  Satan  think,  tfiat  his 
telling  that  lie  to  our  first  parents,  ^^  Ye  shall  be  as  ^ods," 
would  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  members  of  Christ  the 
Son  of  God. 

Again,  Satan  is  made  a  means  of  his  own  confusion  in  this : 
— It  was  Satan^s  design,  in  tempting  man  to  sin,  to  make  man 
his  captive  and  slave  tor  ever ;  to  have  plagued,  and  triumphed 
over  him.  And  this  very  thing  is  a  means  to  bring  it  about, 
that  man  instead  of  being  his  vas/al  should  be  his  judge.  The 
elect,  instead  of  bein^  his  captives,  to  bo  for  ever  tormented  and 
triumphed  over  by  him,  shall  sit  as  judges  to  sentence  him  to 
everlasting  torment.  It  has  been  the  means,  that  one  in  man^ 
nature,  should  be  his  supreme  judge.  It  was  man^s  nature  that 
Satan  so  envied,  and  sought  to  make  a  prey  of.  But  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  last  day  shall  come  in  man^s  nature;  and  the  de- 
vils shall  be  all  brought  to  stand  trembling  at  his  bar ;  and  be 
nhall  judge  and  condemn  them,  and  execute  the  wrath  of  Crod 
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upon  them.  And  not  only  shall  Christ  in  the  human  nature 
judge  the  devils,  but  all  the  saints  shall  judge  them  with  Christ 
88  assessors  with  him  in  judgment.  1  Cor.  vi.  3.  Knao  ye  not 
thai  we  shall  judge  angets  ? 

Secondly.  In  another  instance  Satan  is  made  a  means  of  his 
own  confusion ;  that  is,  in  his  procuring  the  death  of  Christ 
Satan  set  himself  to  oppose  Christ  as  soon  as  he  appeared. — 
Ue  sought,  by  all  means,  to  procure  his  ruin.  He  set  the  Jews 
a^nst  him.  Ue  filled  the  minds  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
with  the  most  bitter  persecuting  malice  against  Christ  He 
might  by  all  means  to  procure  his  death ;  and  that  he  might  be 
put  to  the  most  ignominious  death.  We  read  *^  that  Satan  en- 
tered into  Judas,  and  tempted  him  to  betray  him.^'  Luke  zzii.  3. 
And  Christ  speaks  of  his  sufferings  as  being  the  effects  of  the 
power  of  darkness,  Luke  jccii.  S3.  When  I  was  daily  with 
foil  m  the  temple^  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against  me;  but 
Us  is  your  hour^  and  the  power  of  darkness. — But  Satan  here- 
hj  overthrows  his  own  kingdom.  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  And  this  was  the  very  thing 
tint  did  it,  viz.  the  blood  and  death  of  Christ.  The  cross  was 
Ae  deviPs  own  weapon  ;  and  with  this  weapon  he  was  over- 
tbown :  As  David  cut  off  Goliath's  head  with  his  own  sword. 
Christ  thus  making  Satan  a  means  of  his  own  confusion  was 
^Fpifiedofold  by  Samson's  getting  honey  out  of  the  carcass  of 
w  lion.     There  is  more  implied  in  Samon's  riddle.  Out  of  the 


came  forth  meaty  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweet- 
nasSy  than  ever  the  Philistines  explained.  It  was  verified  by 
Christ  in  a  far  more  glorious  manner.  God's  enemies  and  ours 
ire  taken  in  the  pit  which  they  themselves  have  dig^d  :  and 
tbm  own  soul  is  taken  in  the  net  which  they  have  laid.  Thus 
Whave  shown,  in  some  measure,  tlie  wisdom  of  this  way  of 
salvation  bv  Jesus  Christ. 

• 

Section  VIU. 

The  Superiority  of  this  Wisdom  to  that  of  the  Angels. 

The  wisdom  of  this  contrivance  appears  to  have  been  above 
^  wisdom  of  the  angels  by  the  following  things. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  angels  did  not  fuUv  comprehend  the 
^^trivance,  till  they  saw  it  accomplished.  They  knew  that 
Qian  was  to  be  redeemed,  long  before  Christ  came  into  the 
^CttM :  but  yet  they  did  not  comprehend  it  fully  until  they  saw  it 
1^  is  evident  by  the  expression  in  the  text  That  now  might 
^  known  unto  the  principalities — the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  ; 
>r^  Now  the  work  is  actually  accomplisned  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Which  implies  that  it  was  now  new  to  them. — If  they  under- 
stood no  more  of  it  now.  than  they  had  all  along,  the  apostle 
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would  never  have  expressed  himself  so ;  for  he  is  speaking  of  it 
as  a  mystery,  in  a  measure  kept  hid  until  now. 

Now  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  angels  had  four  tboii* 
sand  years  to  contemplate  this  aifair ;  and  they  did  not  want 
inclination  and  desire  to  understand  and  look  .into  it,  as  the 
scripture  teaches  us.  They  had  also  a  great  deal  to  put  them 
upon  an  attentive  contemplation  of  it  For  when  it  was  made 
known  that  God  had  such  a  design,  it  must  appear  a  new  and 
wonderful  thing  to  them.  They  had  seen  their  fellow-anffeli 
destroyed  without  mercy ;  and  this  redeeming  of  the!  faBen 
sinful  creature,  was  quite  a  new  thing.  It  must  needs  be 
astonishing  to  them,  when  God  had  revealed  this  design  of 
mercy  to  them  priesently  after  the  fall :  and  had  given  an  intima- 
tion of  it,  in  saying,  '^  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent^s  head."  They  knew  that  God  had  such  a  design ;  for 
they  were,  from  the  beginning,  minieterins  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  those  that  were  the  heirs  of  salvation. — ^They  were 
present  at  the  institution  of  the  typical  dispensation,  that 
was  so  full  of  shadows  of  gospel  truth.     Psalm  Ixiz.  17. 

The  angels  contemplating  the  contrivance  of  our  redemp- 
tion was  typified  by  the  posture  of  the  cherubims  over  the  mer- 
cy-seat, which  was  the  lid  of  the  ark.  Their  emblems  were 
made  bending  down  towards  the  ark  and  mercy-seat. — ^This  is 
what  the  apostle  Peter  is  thought  to  have  some  reference  tO| 
1  Pet.  i.  12.  Yet  the  angels,  though  for  four  thousand  years  thev 
had  been  studying  this  contrivance,  did  not  fully  compreheDd 
it  till  they  saw  it  accomplished.  This  shows  that  the  wisdom 
of  it  was  fair  above  theirs ;  for  if  they  could  not  fully  comprehend 
it  after  it  had  been  revealed  that  there  was  such  a  qesigD — 
and  after  much  of  it  had  already  been  made  known  in  the  OM 
Testament — how  much  less  could  they  have  found  it  out  of 
themselves. 

Consider  for  what  end  this  wisdom  of  God  was  made  known 
unto  the  angels,  viz.  that  they  might  admire  and  prize  it.  It 
was  made  known  to  them,  that  they  mi^ht  sec  how  manifdd, 
how  great  and  glorious  it  is ;  that  they  miffht  see  the  unspeaka- 
ble "  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  olGod,** 

as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  Rom.  xi.  33. It  was  manifested 

to  them  that  they  might  see  the  glory  of  God  in  it,  and  how 
^reat  and  wonderful  the  mystery  was.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Great 
18  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was  manifest  in  the  fleshy  ju^ 
tified  in  the  spirit^  seen  of  angels.  Now  if  the  wisaom  of  it 
were  not  far  above  their  own  understanding,  this  would  not  be 
shown  them  for  the  express  purpose  that  they  might  admire  and 
praise  God  for  it. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  above  the  wisdom  of  the  angels,  because 
they  are  still  contemplating  it ;  and  endeavouring  to  see  more 
and  more  of  it.     Indeed  there  is  room  for  tlieir  faculties  to  cm- 
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jWy  themselves  to  all  eternity.  It  is  evident  from  1  Pet.  1. 11, 
13,  that  they  are  still  employing  themselves  in  endeavourinff  to 
see  more  and  more  of  God^s  wisdom  appearing  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  Searching  whaf^  or  what  manner  ^  time  the  Spirit 
^Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify^  when  tt  testified  before^ 
nand  of  the  sufferings  of  Christy  ana  the  glory  that  should  f  oh 
\ow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but 
imto  us  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  un- 
to  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you,  with  the 
Hobf  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  ;  which  things  the  angels 
destre  to  look  into*  They  still  desire  to  look  into  it,  after  tney 
have  seen  it  accomplished.  They  do  not  so  perfectly  compre- 
hend all  the  wisdom  that  is  to  be  seen  in  it ;  but  they  are  contem- 
plating, looking  into  it,  that  the]^  may  see  more  and  more  ;  but 
ib&re  will  still  be  room  enough  in  this  work  to  employ  the  an- 
gelical understandings. 

Section  IX. 
The  Subject  Improved, 

I.  Hence  we  may  learn  the  blindness  of  the  world,  that  the 
^sdom  appearing  m  the  work  of  redemption,  is  no  more  ad« 
mired  in  it     God  has  revealed  this  his  glorious  design  and 
eoBtrivance  to  the  world  ;  sends  forth  his  gospel,  and  causes  it 
to  be  preached  abroad,  in  order  to  declare  to  the  world,  that 
bis  innnite  wisdom  has  been  engaged  for  man^s  salvation.    But 
bow  little  is  it  r^arded !  There  are  some  who  have  their  eyes 
opened  to  behold  the  wondrous  things  of  the  gospel,  who  sec 
the  glory  of  God  in,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  it.    But  the 
greater  part  are  wholly  blind  to  it.    They  see  nothing  in  ail 
this,  that  is  any  way  glorious  and  wonderful.    Though  the 
aogels  account  it  worthy  of  their  most  engaged  and  deep  con- 
templation ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  men  take  little  notice  of  it. 
It  is  all  a  dull  story,  and  dead  letter  to  many  of  them.     They 
cannot  see  any  thing  in  it  above  the  wisdom  of  men.    Yea, 
ibeflospel  to  many  seems  foolishness. 

Though  the  light  that  shines  in  the  world  be  so  exceeding 
slorious,  yet  how  few  are  there  that  do  see  it.  The  glory  of 
uod^s  wisdom  in  this  work,  is  surpassing  the  briffhtness  of  the 
son :  but  so  blind  is  the  world,  that  it  sees  nothing.  It  does 
not  know  that  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shines.  Thus  it  has 
l*^  in  all  ages,  and  wherever  the  gospel  has  been  preached ; 
ministers  of  tiie  word  of  God,  in  all  ages,  have  had  occasion  to 
*^y,  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
^e  Lord  revealed  ?  Thus  the  prophets  were  sent  to  many  with 
^t  errand,  Isa.  vi.  9,  10.  Go  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  in- 
^^,  but  understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed^  but  perceive  not. 
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Make  ike  heart  cf  ihi$  veoplefat^  and  their  ears  heax^^amd  Jam 
their  eyes  ;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes^  and  hear  tott 
their  ears^  and  understand  with  their  heartland  convert,  ami  be 
healed. 

When  Christ,  that  glorious  prophet  came,  and  more  fiiDf 
revealed  the  counsels  of  God  concerning  our  redemption,  bow 
many  were  then  blind  I  how  much  did  Christ  complain  ei 
them  !  How  blind  were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  tlie  mosi 
noted  sect  of  men  among  the  Jews  for  wisdom ;  they  beheld  no 
glory  in  that  gospel  which  Christ  preached  unto  then  4 
which  gave  him  occasion  to  call  them  fools  and  blind,  Malt 
xxiiL  17. — So  it  was  again  in  the  apostles^  times.  In  all  placH 
where  they  preached,  some  believed,  and  some  believod  not, 
Acts  xxviii.  24.  As  numy  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  ij^ 
bdievedi  chap.  xiii.  48.  The  election  obtained  ity  but  the  resi 
were  blinded^  Rom.  xi.  7.  And  so  it  is  still  in  those  plaoei 
where  the  gospel  is  preached.  There  are  a  few  who  see  the 
glory  of  the  gospel.  God  has  a  small  number  whose  eyes  he 
opens,  who  are  called  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  li^bt, 
and  who  have  an  understanding  to  see  the  wisdom  and  fitnesi 
of  the  way  of  life.  But  how  many  are  there,  who  sit  undei 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  all  their  days,  and  yet  never  see 
any  divine  wisdom  or  glory  in  it !  To  their  dying  day,  theg 
are  unaffected  with  it.  When  they  hear  it,  they  see  nothingtQ 
attract  their  attention,  much  less  excite  any  admirati<Mi.  TTc 
preach  the  gospel  to  them,  will  serve  very  well  to  lult  then 
asleep ;  but  produces  verv  little  other  effect  upon  them.  ThJi 
shows  the  exceeding  wickedness  of  the  heart  of  man.  Horn 
affecting  the  thou^t,  that  infinite  wisdom  should  be  set  oil 
work,  so  as  to  surprise  the  angels,  and  to  entertain  them  from 
age  to  age ; — and  that  to  men,  though  so  plainly  set  b^Gm 
them,  it  should  appear  foolishness !  1  Cor.  i.  18.  The 
of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness. 

II.  This  is  a  great  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
The  gospel  stands  in  no  need  of  external  evidences  of  iti 
truth  and  divinity.  It  carries  its  own  lisht  and  evidence  witb 
it* — There  is  that  in  its  nature  that  sufficiently  distinguishes  it, 
to  those  who  are  spiritually  enlightened,  from  all  the  effects  ol 
human  invention.  There  are  evident  appearances  of  the  divine 
perfections ;  the  stamp  of  divine  gloiy,  of  which  this  of  the 
divine  wisdom  is  not  the  least  part. 

There  is  as  much  in  the  gospel  to  show  that  it  is  no  work  oi 
men,  as  there  is  hi  the  sun  in  the  firmament.  As  persons  ol 
mature  reason,  who  look  upon  the  sun,  and  consider  the  nature 
of  it,  its  wonderful  height,  its  course,  its  brightness  and  heat, 
may  know  that  it  is  no  work  of  man ;  so,  if  the  gospel  be  duly 
considered,  if  the  true  nature  of  it  be  seen,  it  may  be  known 
that  it  is  no  work  of  man,  and  that  it  must  be  from  God.     And 
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If  the  wisdom  appearing  in  the  gospel  be  duly  considered,  it 

will  be  seen  as  mach  to  excel  all  human  wisdom,  as  the  sun's 

lifffat  excels  the  light  of  fires  of  our  own  kindling.     The  con- 

tnvance  of  our  salvation  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  one  can 

rationally  conclude  that  man  had  any  hand  in  it     The  nature 

of  the  contrivance  is  such,  so  out  of  the  way  of  all  human 

thoughts,  so  different  from  all  human  inventions;   so  much 

more  sublime,  excellent,  and  worthy,  that  it  does  not  savour  at 

all  of  the  crafl  or  subtilty  of  man ;  it  savours  of  God  only. 

If  any  are  ready  to  think  man  might  have  found  out  such  a 
wi^  of  salvation  for  sinners — so  honourable  to  God,  to  his 
hdioess  and  authority — they  do  not  well  consider  the  scanti- 
<i<nof  human  understanding.     Mankind  were  of  a  poor  capa- 
citf  for  any  such  undertaking ;  for,  till  the  gospel  enlightened 
the  world,  they  had  but  miserable  notions  of  what  was  honour- 
^Ue  to  God.     They  could  have  but  poor  notions  of  what  way 
^^onld  be  suitable  to  the  divine  perfections;   for  they  were 
'^^^lly  in  the  dark  about  these  divine  perfections  themselves, 
^ill  the  gospel  came  abroad  in  the  world.     They  had  strange 
^  otk>ns  about  a  Deity.     Most  of  them  thought  there  were  many 
S'<'ds.     They  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
<%3i  image  like  to  corruptible  man^  and  to  birds^  and  four-footed 
f>taBt9^  and  creeping  things^  Rom.  i.  23.     They  attributed  vices 
^o  God.     Even  the  philosophers,  their  wisest  men,  entertained 
t>at  imperfect  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being.      How,  then, 
should  men  find  out  a  way  so  glorious  and  honourable  to  God, 
^nd  agreeable  to  his  perfections,  who  had  not  wisdom  enough 
to  eet  any  tolerable  notions  of  God,  till  the  gospel  was  re- 
vealed to  them.      They  groped  in  the  dark.      Their  notions 
sliowed  the  infinite  insufficiency  of  man\s  blind  understanding 
for  any  such  undertaking,  as  the  contriving  of  a  way  of  salva- 
tion eveiy  way  honourable  to  God,  and  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  a  fallen  creature. 

But  since  the  gospel  has  told  what  God^s  counsels  are,  and 
how  he  has  contrived  a  way  for  our  salvation,  men  are  ready 
to  despise  it,  and  foolishly  to  exalt  their  own  understanding ; 
a.iid  to  imagine  they  could  have  found  out  as  good  a  way  them- 
selves.    When,  alas !  men,  of  themselves,  had  no  notion  of 
^vhat  Was  honourable  to  God,  and  suitable  for  a  divine  Being. 
'Fhey  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  the  necessity  of  God's  law 
^ing  answered,  and  justice  satisfied.     And  if  they  had,  how 
dreadfully  would  they  have  been  puzzled,  to  have  found  out  the 
^^y  how !     Who  would  have  thought  of  a  trinity  of  persons 
in  the  godhead ;  and  that  one  should  sustain  the  rights  of  the 
godhead ;  and  another  should  be  the  Mcdiiitor ;  and  another 
Aonld  make  application  of  redemption !     Who  would  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  three  distinct  persons,  and  yet  but 
one  God !     All  the  same  Being,  and  yet  thrrc  persons '     Who 
Vol.  Vir.  11 
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would  have  thought  of  this,  in  order  to  have  found  out  a  Wii 
for  satisfyinff  justice  !  Who  would  have  thought  of  a  wayfo 
answering  the  law  that  threatened  eternal  death,  without  tbi 
sinner's  suffering  eternal  death !  And  who  would  have  thoogb 
of  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  person  suffering  the  wrath  ofOii 
And,  if  they  had,  who  would  have  contrived  a  way  haw  h 
should  suffer,  since  the  divine  nature  cannot  suffer ! 

Who  would  have  thought  of  any  such  thing  as  God  U 
coming  man ;  two  natures,  and  but  one  person !  These  thin^ 
are  exceedingly  out  of  the  way  of  human  thought  and  ccmtn 
vance.  It  is  most  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  world,  wbc 
till  the  gospel  enlightened  them,  were  so  blind  about  the  natnr 
of  God  and  divine  things,  should  contrive  such  a  way  thi 
should  prove  thus  to  answer  all  ends ;  every  way  to  suit  whi 
the  case  required ;  most  glorious  to  God,  and  answerable  to  a 
man^s  necessities.  Every  thing  is  so  fiilly  provided  for,  and  h 
absurdity  to  be  found  in  the  whole  affair,  but  all  speaking  fi>rt 
the  most  perfect  wisdom.  That  there  should  be  no  infringemei 
upon  holiness  or  justice ;  nothing  dishonourable  to  the  majest 
of  God ;  no  encouragement  to  sin ;  all  possible  motivei  t 
holiness ;  all  manner  of  happiness  provided ;  and  Satan  i 
confounded  and  entirely  overthrown,  how  truly  wonderful  I 

And  if  we  suppose,  that  all  this,  notwithstandinff,  was  tb 
invention  of  men,  whose  invention  should  it  be  ?  Who  shoal 
be  pitched  upon  as  the  most  likely  to  invent  it  ?  It  was  not  tb 
invention  of  the  Jews  ;  for  they  were  the  most  bitter  enemii 
to  it.  The  wise  men  among  them,  when  they  first  heard  of  i 
conceived  malice  against  it,  and  persecuted  all  that  held  th 
doctrine.  It  was  not  the  invention  of  the  Heathen,  for  the 
knew  nothing  about  it  till  the  apostles  preached  it  to  then 
and  it  appeared  a  very  foolish  doctrine  to  the  wise  men  amon 
iheni.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  was  not  only  to  tl 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  but  also  to  tlie  Greeks  foofisluies 
1  Cor.  i.23.  Besides,  it  was  contrary  to  all  their  notions  aboi 
a  Deity,  and  they  knew  nothing  about  the  fall  of  man,  and  tt 
like,  till  the  gospel  revealed  it  to  them. 

It  was  not  the  invention  of  the  apostles ;  for  the  apostles,  < 
themselves,  were  no  way  capable  of  any  such  learned  cotiti 
vance.  They  were  poor  fishermen  and  publicans,  an  obscai 
and  illiterate  sort  of  men,  till  they  were  extraordinarily  tansfa 
They  were  all  surprised,  when  they  first  heard  of  it.  Whc 
they  heard  that  Christ  must  die  for  sinners,  they  were  offendc 
at  it :  and  it  was  a  long  while  before  they  were  brought  fui: 
to  receive  it. 

There  is  but  one  way  left ;   and  that  is,  to  suppose,  thi 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  a  very  subtile  crafty  man,  and  that  1 
invented  it  all :  but  this  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  rest ;  for 
would  have  been  all  against  himself,  to  invent  a  way  of  salvi 
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UOQ  by  bis  own  crucifixion,  a  most  tormenting  and  ignomini- 
ous death. 

IIL  How  great  a  sin  they  are  guilty  of,  who  despise  and  re- 
ject this  way  of  salvation !  When  God  has  manifested  such 
ODiearchable  riches  of  wisdom ;  when  all  the  persons  of  the 
IVini^  have,  as  it  were,  held  a  consultation  from  all  eternity  in 
pnm(ung  a  way  of  salvation  for  us  sinful,  miserable  worms ;  a 
wsy  that  should  be  sufficient,  and  every  way  suitable  for  us  ; — 
ft  way  that  should  be  in  all  things  complete,  whereby  we  might 
have,  not  only  fiill  pardon  of  all  our  sins,  and  deliverance  from 
liell,  but,  also,  fiiU  blessedness  in  heaven  for  ever: — how  must 
God  needs  be  provoked,  when,  after  all,  men  reject  this  way  of 
sihrationl 

When  salvation  comes  to  be  preached,  and  is  offered  to 
tliem  in  this  way ;  when  they  are  invited  to  accept  of  its  bene- 
fits, and  yet  they  despise  and  refuse  it,  they  thus  practically  de- 
93J  it  to  be  a  wise  way,  and  call  this  wisdom  of  God  foolishness. 
*-— How  provoking  must  it  be,  when  such  a  poor  creature  as 
Mnui  shall  rise  up,  and  find  fault  with  that  wisaom  which  is  so 
Car  above  the  wisdom  of  angels !  This  is  one  thing  wherein 
^X>nsist8  the  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  unbelief,  that  it  implies  a 
irejecting  and  despising  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  way  of  salvation 
l>y  Jesus  Christ. — Unbelief  finds  fault  with  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  the  choice  of  the  person,  for  performing  this  work.  It  dis- 
Jikes  the  person  of  Cnrist  It  sees  no  form  nor  comeliness  in 
Jhim,  nor  oeauty  wherefore  it  should  desire  him. 

That  person  whom  the  wisdom  of  God  looked  upon  as  tlie 
fttest  person  of  any,  the  only  fit  person,  b  despised  and  rejected 
hf  unbelief.— Men,  through  unbelief,  find  fault  with  the  salvation 
itaelf  that  Christ  has  purchased  :  they  do  not  like  to  be  sav6d  as 
Christ  would  save.  They  do  not  like  to  be  made  holy,  and  to 
have  such  a  happiness  as  is  to  be  had  in  God  for  a  portion. 

it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  two  or  three  ways  where- 
by persons  are  guilty  of  a  provoking  contempt  of  the  wisdom  of 
UOQ  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

L  They  are  guilty  of  a  provoking  contempt,  who  live  in  a 
cardess  neglect  of  their  salvation ;  they  who  are  secure  in  their 
sins,  and  are  not  much  concerned  about  either  salvation  or  dam- 
nation.   This  is  practically  charging  God  with  folly. — Its  lan- 
guage is,  that  all  is  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose ;  that  God  hath 
eoBtrived  and  consulted  for  our  salvation,  when  there  was  no 
need  of  it    They  are  well  enough  as  they  are.    They  do  not 
see  any  great  necessity  of  a  Saviour.    They  like  that  state  they 
are  in,  and  do  not  much  desire  to  be  delivered  out  of  it    They 
do  not  thank  him  for  all  his  consultation  and  contrivance, 
aiid  think  he  might  have  spared  his  cost.    God  has  greatly 
minded  that  which  they  do  not  think  worth  minding ;  and  has 
contrived  abundantly  for  that  which  they  do  not  trouble  their 
beads  about. 
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3.  They  are  guilty  of  a  provoking  contempt  of  the  wisdom 
this  way  of  salvation,  who  go  about  to  contrive  ways  of  th 
oum.  They  who  are  not  content  with  salvation  by  the  ri^l 
ousness  of  Christ,  which  God  has  provided,  are  for  contnvi 
some  way  of  being  saved  by  their  own  righteousness.  The 
find  fault  with  the  wisdom  of  God^s  way,  and  set  up  their  <m 
wisdom  in  opposition  to  it.  How  greatly  must  God  be  p 
voked  by  sucn  conduct. 

3.  Those  that  entertain  discouraged  and  despcdring  apprtk 
sions  about  their  salvation,  cast  contempt  on  the  wisdom  of  G< 
They  think  that  because  they  have  been  such  great  siimc 
God  will  not  be  willing  to  pardon  them ;  Christ  will  not  be  w 
ing  to  accept  of  them.  They  fear  that  Christ,  in  the  invitati^ 
of  the  gospel,  does  not  mean  such  wicked  creatures  as  they  a 
that  because  they  have  committed  so  much  sin,  they  have  i 
ned  beyond  the  reach  of  mercv.  They  think  it  is  in  vain- 
them  to  seek  for  salvation.  These  cast  contempt  on  the  i 
dom  of  God  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  though  it  were  not : 
sufficient ; — as  though  the  wisdom  of  God  had  not  found  ou 
way  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  great  sinners. 


Section  X. 
The  Misery  of  Unbelievers. 

Unbelievers  have  no  portion  in  this  matter.  There  i 
most  glorious  way  of  salvation,  but  you,  who  are  unbeiievt 
have  no  interest  in  it.  The  wisdom  of  God  hath  been  gV 
ously  employed  for  the  deliverance  of  men  from  a  miseral 
doleful  state ;  but  you  are  never  the  better  for  it,  because  ] 
reject  it.  If  you  continue  in  that  state,  this  wisdom  will 
you  no  good. 

Christ  is  a  glorious  person ;  every  way  fit  to  be  a  Savioin 
sinners ;  a  person  who  has  power  sufficient,  wisdom  sufficif 
merit  sufficient,  and  love  sufficient  for  perfecting  this  w< 
And  he  is  the  only  fit  person :  but  you  have  no  right  in  hi 
you  can  lay  claim  to  no  benefit  by  his  power,  wisdom,  love 
merits. — 1  his  wisdom  of  God  hath  found  out  a  way  when 
this  Saviour  might  satisfy  justice,  and  fulfil  the  law  for  us;  a  i 
whereby  he  might  be  capable  of  suffering  for  us  ;  but  you  h 
no  lot  in  the  incarnation,  death,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Chi 

The  wisdom  of  God  hath  contrived  a  way  of  salvation  t 
there  should  be  procured  for  us  perfect  and  everlasting  ha] 
ness.  Here  is  that  happiness  procured  which  is  most  soita 
to  our  nature,  and  answerable  to  the  salvation  of  our  so 
Here  is  a  most  glorious  portion,  viz,  the  Divine  Being  hinu 
with  his  glorious  perfections.     Here  it  is  purchased,  that 
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should  see  God  face  to  face ; — that  we  should  converse  and  dwell 
with  God  in  his  own  glorious  habitation ; — that  wc  should  be 
tiie  children  of  God,  and  be  conformed  to  him.  Here  are  the 
Iqghest  honours,  the  most  abundant  riches,  the  most  substantial 
satisfying  pleasures  for  evermore.  Here  we  have  prepared  all 
needed  good,  both  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  sinners ;  all  needed 
earthly  good  things,  while  here ;  and  glory,  for  both  body  and 
soul  hereafter,  for  ever. 

But  you  are  never  the  better  for  all  this.     You  have  no  lot, 
Bor  portion  in  any  of  it.     Notwithstanding  all  this  rich  provi- 
sion, you  remain  in  the  same  miserable  state  and  condition,  in 
which  you  came  into  the  world.     Though  the  provision  of  the 
gospel  be  so  full,  vet  your  poor  soul  remains  in  a  famishing, 
penshins  state,     i  ou  remain  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Satan  ;  in  a  condemned  state,  having  the 
wrath  of  God  abiding  on  you,  and  being  daily  exposed  to  the 
dreadful  effects  of  it  in  hell.   Notwithstanding  all  this  provision, 
you  remain  wretched  and    miserable,    poor  and   blind  and 
naked.    O  that  you  might  turn  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  be 
i^umbered  among  his  disciples  and  faithful  followers,  and  so  be 
entitled  to  their  privileges !     They  have  an  interest  in  this  glo- 
rious Saviour,  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  ineffable  blessedness 
^f  his  kingdom,  so  far  as.  their  capacities  will  admit ;  but  you 
^main  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Jsrael,  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no  well 
^[rounded  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.     Further  con- 
aider  a  few  tilings. 

JFir»t.  It  argues  the  great  misery  of  sinners,  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  should  be  exercised  to  such  a  degree  in  order  to  find 
out  a  way  to  deliver  them  from  it.  Their  case  surely  was  most 
deplorable,  since  it  required  infinite  wisdom  to  find  out  a  way 
for  their  deliverance.  The  wisdom  of  angels  was  not  sufficient : 
nothing  but  divine  wisdom  could  reach  and  remedy  their  case. 
And  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  did  enter  into  a  consultation 
about  it.  If  man^s  misery  were  not  ver^  great,  divine  wisdom 
would  not  have  been  exercised  for  his  deliverance  from  it. 
God.  would  not  contrive  and  do  things  so  wonderful  in  a  tri- 
vial affair.  If  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  were  not  a  great  salva- 
tion, from  an  exceeding  great  misery,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  God's  wisdom  should  be  more  signalized  in  this  affair  than 
in  any  other  whatever. 

'  But  so  it  is ;  this  contrivance  seems  to  be  spoken  of  in  scrip- 
ture aa  the  master-piece  of  divine  wisdom.  This  work  of  re- 
demption is  represented  as  most  wonderful,  and  spoken  of  in 
laripture  in  the  most  exalted  manner  of  any  work  of  God. — 
Doubtless  therefore  salvation  is  a  great  thing ;  and  consequently 
the  misery  that  sinners  are  saved  from,  is  a  great  and  unspeak- 
able misery.    Now  this  is  the  misery  that  you  are  all  in,  who 
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remain  in  a  natural  condition.  This  is  the  condemnation  yoQ 
lie  under.  This  is  the  wrath  of  God  that  abides  upon  you.  The 
wisdom  of  God  knew  it  to  be  a  very  doleful  thing  for  a  person 
to  be  in  a  natural  state,  and  therefore  did  so  exercise  itself  to 
deliver  miserable  sinners  out  of  it.  But  this  is  the  state  that 
many  among  us  do  yet  remain  in. 

Secondly.  Consider,  that  if  you  continue  in  the  state  you 
are  in,  you  will  be  so  far  from  being  the  better  for  this  conlri- 
vance,  that  you  will  be  as  much  more  miserable  for  it.  The 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  way  of  salvation  will  be  your  con- 
demnation. This  is  the  condemnation^  that  light  is  come  into  the 
worlds  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  tight.  John  iiL  19. 
If  you  continue  in  that  state  you  are  now  in,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  you,  if  Christ  haa  never  died  for  sinners ;  if  God 
had  left  all  mankind  to  perish,  as  he  did  the  fallen  angels. 
Your  punishment  then  would  have  been  light  in  comparison  of 
what  it  will  be  now.  You  will  have  greater  sins  by  far  to  answer 
for  ;  and  all  your  sins  will  be  abundantly  the  more  aggravated. 

Since  I  have  been  upon  this  subject,  1  have  observed,  that 
the  work  of  redemption  is  an  occasion  of  the  elect  being  brought 
to  ffreater  happiness  than  man  could  have  had,  if  he  had  not 
fallen.  And  it  is  also  true  as  to  reprobates,  that  it  will  be  an 
occasion  of  their  having  greater  misery  than  they  would  have 
had,  if  there  had  been  no  redemption.  2  Cor.  ii.  15.  For  we 
are  tmto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christy  in  them  that  are  tooed, 
and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  deaA 
unto  death  ;  and  to  the  other  we  care  the  savour  of  life  unto  Ufe. 
If  you  perish  at  last,  you  will  be  the  more  miserable  for  die 
benefits  of  the  gospel  being  so  glorious,  and  that  because 
your  crime  in  rejectme  and  despising  them  will  be  the  more 
heinous.  Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  ? 

Thirdly.  Whilst  you  continue  an  unbeliever,  the  more  you 
hear  of  this  way  of  salvation,  your  condition  will  become  the 
more  miserable.  The  loneer  you  sit  under  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  the  more  dolefuldoes  your  case  pow.  Your  guilt 
continually  increases.  For  your  refusals  of  the  gospel,  and  your 
rejections  of  this  way  of  salvation,  are  so  much  the  oftener  re- 
peated. Every  time  you  hear  the  gospel  preached,  you.  are 
guilty  of  a  renewed  rejection  of  it,  the  guilt  of  which  therefore 
you  will  have  lyinff  upon  you.  And  the  more  you  hear  of  the 
suitableness  and  gTory  of  this  way,  the  greater  is  your  guilt  who 
still  continue  to  reject  it.  Every  new  illustration  of  the  wisdom 
and  grace  of  God  m  redemption,  adds  to  your  guilt.  Matt,  xxiii. 
37.  O  Jerusalem^  Jerusalem — how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together^  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  urn* 
dir  her  wings^  but  ye  would  not ! What  adds  to  your  mi- 
sery is,  that  as  lon^  as  it  continues,  it  is  a  growing  evil. 
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FcwriUy. '  Consider  the  danger  there  ii,  that  you  will  never 
have  any  lot  or  portion  in  this  matter ;  seeing  there  are  but 
fbw  that  have.  Christ  has  told  us,  that  straight  is  the  gate 
aad  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadetli  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it  There  have  been  but  few  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Many  seek ;  and  many  hope  that  they  shall  obtain.  There  are 
but  tew  that  intend  to  be  damned ;  while  many  hope  that  they 
rfiall,  some  way  or  other,  find  means  to  escape  eternal  misery. 
But,  after  all,  there  are  but  few  saved ;  or  ootain  the  benefits 
of  ledemption. 

Section  XI. 

Exhortation  to  come  to  Christ. 

I  coKCLtTDE  with  an  use  of  exhortation  to  come  to  Christ, 
and  nocept  of  salvation  in  this  way.  You  are  invited  to  come 
to  Christy  heartily  to  close  with  him,  and  trust  in  him  for  salva- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  do  so,  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this 
glorious  contrivance.  You  shall  have  the  benefit  of  all ;  as 
much  as  if  the  whole  had  been  contrived  for  you  alone.  God 
has  already  contrived  every  thing  that  is  needful  for  your 
srivation;  and  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  your  consent 
Since  God  has  taken  this  matter  of  the  redemption  of  sinners 
into  his  own  hand,  he  has  made  thorou^  work  of  it ;  he  has 
not  left  it  for  you  to  finish.  Satisfaction  is  already  made, 
rMiteousness  is  already  wrought  out :  death  and  hell  are 
steady  conquered.  The  Redeemer  has  already  taken  pos- 
session of  glory,  and  keeps  it  in  his  hands  to  bestow  on  them 
who  come  to  him.  There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way, 
but  they  are  all  removed.  The  Saviour  has  already  triumphed 
over  w,  and  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  give  etemsil  life 
to  his  people. 

Salvation  is  ready  brought  to  your  door ;  and  the  Saviour 

stands,  knocks,  and  calls,  mat  you  would  open  to  him,  that  he 

t^ight  brine  it  in  to  you.     There  remains  nothing  but  your 

^^onsent     All  the  difficulty  now  remaininff,  is  with  your  own 

fceart    If  you  perish  now,  it  must  be  whdly  at  your  door.    It 

^moat  be  because  you  would  not  come  to  Christ  that  you  might 

•S^ave  life ;  and  because  yon  virtually  choose  death  rather  than 

^ife.     Prov.  viii.  36.     He  that  sinneth  agcm$t  me,  wrongeth 

own  90ul :   all  they  that  hate  me,  love  death.      All  that  is 

required  of  you,  is,  that  your  heart  should  close  with 

^%rist  as  a  Saviour.     Here  consider, 

1.  That  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  so  contrived,  that  he  hath 

forestalled  all  your  objections.    If  you  make  objections  against 

CSirist,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  they  must  be  all  unreasonable. 

Tou  cannot  reasonably  object  that  your  sins  are  of  such  a  na- 
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ture,  that  God^s  honour  will  not  allow  of  your  pardon.  It  ii 
true,  God  insists  upon  his  own  honour.  He  is  a  God  that  wit 
be  honoured,  and  his  majesty  shall  be  vindicated :  and,  wheo 
sinners  cast  contempt  upon  him,  his  honour  requires  vengeance. 
But  God  has  so  contrived  this  way,  that  his  honour  majr  be 
repaired  by  the  punishment  of  sin,  without  the  sinners  suffering, 
how  great  soever  the  sin  be.  Herein  the  wisdom  of  this  waj 
appears,  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  for  the  greatest  and  moil 
heinous  transgressors. 

You  cannot  object  that  God  the  father  will  not  be  willing  ti 
accept  you,  for  the  Mediator's  sake ;  for  he  hath  chosen  hi 
own  Son  to  be  a  Mediator,  to  cut  off  any  such  objections.  S< 
you  may  be  sure,  that  God  will  receive  you,  if  you  ffo  to  bin 
through  Christ.  You  cannot  object,  that  God  the  father  ha 
not  given  sufficient  assurance  of  salvation  to  believers ;  for  thi 
principal  things,  those  which  would  have  been  most  difficult  t 
believe,  are  already  fulfilled :  God  hath  already  given  his  Soi 
to  die  for  us.  This,  before  it  was  accomplished,  was  mod 
more  strange,  and  difficult  to  believe,  than  that  he  should  ghr< 
eternal  life  to  sinners,  after  Christ  died  for  them.  Rom.  viii.  3S 
"  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  u 
all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  freelv  give  us  all  things  ?^' 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that,  if  we  accept  of  ChrisI 
God  will  give  eternal  life ;  for  he  hath  given  it  already  int 
the  hands  of  our  Saviour  for  us.  He  hath  intrusted  him  witi 
the  whole  affair.  He  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  tha 
he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  should  come  to  him 
The  Father  hath  appointed  him  who  died  for  believers,  to  b 
their  judge,  to  have  the  whole  determination  of  the  matter 
and  the  disposal  of  the  reward,  in  his  own  hand.  And  yoi 
cannot  douot,  but  that  Christ  will  be  willing  to  bestow  ctema 
life  on  them  for  whom  he  purchased  it.  For  if  he  is  not  wiUioj 
to  bestow  it,  surely  he  never  would  have  died  to  purchase  il 
Who  can  think,  that  Christ  would  be  so  desirous  of  sinner 
being  saved,  as  to  undergo  so  much  for  it ;  and  not  be  willin| 
to  let  them  have  it,  when  ho  had  obtained  it  for  theoL— 
Consider, 

3.  The  wisdom  of  God  hath  contrived  that  there  should  b 
in  the  person  of  the  Saviour  all  manner  of  attractives  to  draw 
us  to  him.  He  has  in  him,  all  possible  excellency.  He  i 
possessed  of  all  the  beauty  and  ^lory  of  the  Godhead.  So  tha 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  excellency,  nor  degree  of  excellency 
that  we  can  devise,  but  what  is  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour 
But  yet  so  redundant  has  the  wisdom  of  God  been,  in  providinj 
attractives  in  order  that  we  should  come  to  Christ,  it  hath  sc 
ordered,  that  there  should  also  be  all  human  excellencies  ii 
him.  If  there  be  any  thing  attractive  in  this  consideration 
that  Christ  is  one  in  our  own  nature,  one  of  us,  this  is  true  o 
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Christ  He  is  not  only  in  the  divine,  but  in  the  human  nature. 
He  18  truly  a  man,  and  has  all  possible  human  excellencies. 
If  ^  was  of  a  most  excellent  spirit ;  wise  and  holy,  condescend* 
in^  and  meek,  and  of  a  lowly,  beni^,  and  benevolent  dispo- 
srtjon. 

^gain :  The  wisdom  of  God  hath  chosen  a  person  of  great 

lo^vc  to  sinners,  and  who  should  show  that  love  in  the  most 

endearing  manner  possible.     What  more  condescending  love 

ccLn  there  be,  than  the  love  of  a  divine  person  to  such  worms  of 

the  dust !     Whhi  freer  love  can  there  be,  than  love  to  enemies ! 

VV^liat  greater  love  can  there  be,  than  dying  love  !     And  what 

more  endearing  expression  of  love,  than  dying  for  the  beloved ! 

Ai:a<1  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  so  contrived,  that  Christ  shall  sus- 

ta,in  that  office  which  should  most  tend  to  endear  him  to  us,  and 

dr  ci.w  us  to  him :  the  office  of  a  Redeemer,  a  redeemer  from  eter- 

naj  misery,  and  the  purchaser  of  all  happiness. 

^nd  if  all  this  be  not  enough  to  draw  us,  the  wisdom  of  God 
h^^h  ordered  more  ;  it  hath  provided  us  a  Saviour  that  should 
oflE^  himself  to  us  in  the  most  endearing  relation.  He  offers  to 
receive  as  as  friends  ;  to  receive  us  to  an  union  to  himself,  to 
become  our  spiritual  husband  and  portion  for  ever. — And  the 
^vifldom  of  Goid  hath  provided  us  a  Saviour  that  woos  in  a  man- 
that  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  win  our  hearts.     His  word 

most  attractive.  He  stands  at  our  door  and  knocks.  He  does 
i^ot  merely  command  us  to  receive  him :  but  he  condescends 
^o  apply  himself  to  us  in  a  more  endearing  manner.  He  intreats 
^nd  beseeches  us  in  his  word  and  by  his  messengers. 

3.     The  wisdom  of  God  hath  contrived  that  there  should  be 

^U  manner  of  attractives  in  the  benefits  that  Christ  offers  you. 

There  are  not  only  the  excellencies  of  the  person  of  Christ  to 

<bmw  you  to  him,  but  the  desirable  benefits  he  offers.     Here  is 

^hat  IS  most  suitable  to  the  cravings  of  the  human  nature.  Men 

When  distressed  and  burdened,  long  for  ease  and  rest :  here  it 

te  offered  to  us  in  Christ.     Come  unto  me^  says  he,  all  ye  that 

^^^onr  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.     Men 

"^^hen  in  fear  of  danger,  long  for  safety  :  here  it  is  provided  for 

^8  in  Christ.     God  promises  that  ne  will  become  a  shield  and 

^tickler,  a  strong  rock  and  high  tower  to  those  that  trust  in  him. 

-Those  that  mourn  need  comfort :  Christ  tells  us  that  he  came 
comfort  those  that  mourn,  Isa.  Ixi.  2. — The  blind  need  to 

ive  their  eyes  opened.    The  light  is  sweet  to  men  :  Christ 

to  anoint  our  eyes  with  eye-salve  that  we  may  see  glori- 

light.     He  will  be  our  sun,  and  the  light  of  God^s  counte- 

{. — What  is  more  dear  to  men  than  life!     Christ  hath 

^^irchased  for  men,  that  they  should  live  for  ever.  Psal.  xxi.  4. 

Tie  asked  life  of  thee,  and  thou  gavest  it  him,  even  length  of 

vfs  forever  and  ever. — How  greatly  is  a  crown  prized  and 
^t^imired  by  the  children  of  men  ?    And  Christ  ofJers  this ; — ^not 
Vol.  VII,  15 
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a  corruptible  crown,  but  an  incorruptible  and  far  more 
ous  crown,  than  anf  worn  by  earthly  kings  :  a  crown  of 
the  lustre  of  which  never  shall  fade,  nor  decay ;  with  ai 
lasting  kingdom. — Do  men  love  pleasures  ?  Here  are  pic 
for  evermore.  What  could  there  be  more  to  draw  our 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  make  us  willing  to  accept  of  h 
our  Saviour,  with  all  his  unspeakable  benefits  ! 


SERMOir  IV. 


JOSEPH'S  GREAT  TEMPTATION, 


AND 


GRACIOUS  DELIVERANCE. 


Genesis  xxxix.  12. 

he  left  hisgarfiient  in  her  handy  andfled^  and  got  him  out. 

\¥k  have  here,  and  in  the  context,  an  account  of  that  re- 
mcLrkable  behaviour  of  Joseph  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  which 
^^^la  the  occasion  both  of  his  great  affliction,  and  also  of  his  high 
^dvanceinent  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

We  read^  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  now  Joseph,  after 
He  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  his  brethren,  and  sold  into 
£gypt  for  a  slsrve,  was  advanced  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  who 
Had  Douffht  him.     Joseph  was  one  that  feared  God,  and  there- 
fore God  was  with  him  ;  and  so  influenced  the  heart  of  Potiphar 
his  master,  that  instead  of  keeping  him  as  a  mere  slave,  to  which 
purpose  he  was  sold,  he  made  him  his  steward  and  overseer 
over  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  was  put  into  his  hands ;  in- 
somuch,  that  we  are  told,  ver.  6,  that  he  left  all  he  had  in  his 
haw^;  and  he  knew  not  ought  that  he  had^  save  the  bread  which 
he   dtd  eat. — While  Joseph  was  in  these  prosperous  circum- 
stances, he  met  with  a  great  temptation  in  his  master^s  house. 
W^eare  told  that,  he  being  a  goodly  person  and  well  favoured, 
(lis  mistress  cast  her  eyes  upon  and  lusted  after  him,  and  used 
^i  t  her  art  to  tempt  him  to  commit  uncleanness  with  her. 

Ooncerning  this  temptation,  and  his  behaviour  under  it,  many 
^^•iiigs  are  worthy  to  be  noted.     Particularly, 

^e  may  observe,  how  great  the  temptation  was,  that  he  was 
ui^cler.    It  is  to  be  considered,  that  Joseph  was  now  in  his  youth  ; 
^  season  of  life  when  persons  are  most  liable  to  be  overcome 
^y  temptations  of  this  nature.     And  he  was  in  a  state  of  unex- 
pected pro«pcn*y  in  Potiphar's  house;  which  has  a  tendency  to 
lift,  persons  up,  especially  youn^  ones,  whereby  commonly  they 
more  easily  fall  before  temptation*?. 
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be  persecuted  in  one  city  fee  to  another.  Yet  the  case  may 
so,  that  a  man  may  be  called  not  to  flee  from  penecutio^HB; 
but  to  run  the  venture  of  such  a  trial,  trusting  in  God 
uphold  him  under  it.  Ministers  and  magistrates  may 
obliged  to  continue  with  their  people  in  such  circumstances;! 
Nehemiah  says,  Neh.  vi,  11.  Should  such  a  man  as  Ifii 
So  the  apostles. — Yea,  they  may  be  called  to  go  into  tl 
midst  of  it ;  to  those  places  where  they  cannot  reasonably 
pect  but  to  meet  with  such  temptations.  So  Paul  wentnj^ 
to  Jerusalem,  when  he  knew  beforehand,  that  Mere  boiubaiv^ 
affiiction  awaited  him^  Acts  xx.  2^}. 

So  in  some  other  cases,  the  necessity  of  affairs  may  call  upon 
men  to  engage  in  some  business  that  is  peculiarly  attended 
with  temptations.     But  when  it  is  so  they  are  indeed  least  eic- 
posed  to  sin ;  for  they  are  always  safest  in  the  way  of  duty.  Pror, 
X.  9.     He  that  walketh  uprightly,  wcdketh  surely.  And  thougb 
there  be  many  things  by  which  they  may  have  extraordinaij 
temptations,  in  the  affairs  they  have  undertaken,  yet  if  they 
have  a  clear  call,  it  is  no  presumption  to  hope  for  diviite  sup- 
port and  preservation  in  it. 

But  for  persons  needlessly  to  expose  themselves  to  tempta- 
tion, and  to  do  those  things  that  tend  to  sin,  is  unwarrantable, 
and  contrary  to  that  excellent  example  set  before  us.  And 
that  we  ought  to  avoid  not  only  those  things  that  are  in  them- 
selves sinful,  but  also  those  things  that  lead  and  expose  to  sin, 
is  manifest  by  the  following  arguments. 

1.  It  is  very  evident  that  wc  oufijht  to  use  our  utmost  endea- 
vours to  avoid  sin :  which  is  inconsistent  with  needlessly  doing 
those  things,  that  expose  and  lead  to  sin.  And  the  greater  any 
evil  is,  the  greater  care  and  the  more  earnest  endeavours,  does 
it  require  to  avoid  it.  Those  evils  that  appear  to  us  very  great 
and  dreadful,  we  use  proportionably  great  care  to  avoid. 
And  therefore  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  requires  the  greatest  and 
utmost  care  to  avoid  it. 

Sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  because  committed  against  an  infi- 
nitely great  and  excellent  Being,  and  so  a  violation  of  infinite 
obligation  :  therefore  however  great  our  care  be  to  avoid  sin, 
it  cannot  be  more  than  proportionable  to  the  evil  we  woald 
avoid.  Our  care  and  endeavour  cannot  be  infinite,  as  the  evil 
of  sin  is  infinite  ;  but  yet  it  ought  to  be  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power ;  we  ought  to  use  every  method  that  tends  to  the  avoid- 
ing of  sin.  This  is  manifest  to  reason. — And  not  only  so,  but 
this  is  positively  required  of  us  in  the  word  of  God.  Josh,  xxii.5. 
^'  Take  diligent  heed  to  do  the  commandment  and  the  law, 
which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  charged  you,  to  love  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments, and  to  cleave  imto  him,  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
your  soul."    Deut.  iv.  15,10,  "Take  yc  therefore  good  heed 
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uoto  yourselves, .  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves."  Chap.  xii.  3U* 
«fi  rFake  heed  to  thyself,  that  thou  be  not  snared,"  &c.  Luke 
xu  3&  *'  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness."  1  Cor.  x.  12. 
"  X^et  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 
l>eut  iv.  9.  ^^  Take  heed  to  thyself,  keep  thy  soul  diligently." 
These  and  many  other  texts  of  scripture,  plainly  require  of  us, 
the  utmost  possible  diligence  and  caution  to  avoid  sin. 

But  how  can  he  be  said  to  use  the  utmost  possible  diligence 
and  caution  to  avoid  sin,  that  voluntarily  does  those  things 
which  naturally  expose  and  lead  to  sin  ?  How  can  he  be  said 
with  the  utmost  possible  caution  to  avoid  an  enemy,  that  volun- 
tarily lays  himself  in  his  way  ?  How  can  he  be  said  to  use  the 
utmost  possible  caution  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  child,  that  suf- 
fers it  to  ffo  on  the  edge  of  precipices  or  pits  -,  or  to  play  on  the 
borders  of  a  deep  gulf;  or  to  wander  in  a  wood,  that  is  haunted 
by  beasts  of  prey  ? 

2.  It  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  avoid  those  things  that  ex- 
pose and  lead  to  sin ;  because  a  due  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
^  just  hatred  of  it,  will  necessarily  have  this  effect  upon  us,  to 
cause  us  so  to  do. — If  we  were  duly  sensible  of  the  evil  and  dread- 
ful nature  of  sin,  we  should  have  an  exceeding  dread  of  it  upon 
our  spirits.     We  should  hate  it  worse  than  death,  and  should 
fear  It  worse  than  the  devil  himself;  and  dread  it  even  as  we 
dread  damnation.   But  those  things  that  men  exceedingly  dread, 
they  naturally  shun ;  and  they  avoid  those  things  that  they  ap- 
prehend expose  to  them.     As  a  child,  that  has  been  greatly  terri- 
fied by  the  sight  of  any  wild  beast,  will  by  no  means  be  per- 
suaded to  go  where  it  apprehends  that  it  shall  fall  in  its  way. 
iks  sin  in  its  own  nature  is  infinitely  hateful,  so  in  its  natural 
tendency  it  is  infinitely  dreadful.     It  is  the  tendency  of  all  sin, 
eternally  to  undo  the  soul.    Every  sin  naturally  carries  hell  in  it ! 
Therefore,  all  sin  ought  to  be  treated  by  us,  as  we  would  treat  a 
thing  that  is  infinitely  terrible.     If  any  one  sin,  yea,  the  least  sin, 
do  not  necessarily  bring  eternal  ruin  with  it,  this  is  owing  to  no- 
thing but  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  God  to  us,  and  not  to  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  sin  itself.    But  certainly,  we  ought  not  to 
take  the  less  care  to  avoid  sin,  or  all  that  tends  to  it,  for  the 
freeness  and  greatness  of  God^s  mercy  to  us,  through  which 
there  ishope  ofpardon ;  for  that  would  be  indeed  a  most  ungrate- 
ful and  vile  abuse  of  mercy.     Were  it  made  known  to  us,  that 
if  we  ever  voluntarily  committed  any  particular  act  of  sin,  we 
diould  be  damned  without  any  remedy  or  escape,  should  we  not 
exceedingly  dread  the  commission  of  such  ?     Should  we  not  be 
^ery  watchful  and  careful  to  stand  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
that  sin  :  and  from  every  thing  that  might  expose  us  to  it ;  and 
that  has  any  tendency  to  stir  up  our  lust,  or  to  betray  us  to  such 
^  act  of  sin  ?  Let  us  then  consider,  that  though  the  next  volun- 
^act  of  known  sin,  shall  not  necessarily  and  unavoidably  issue 
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in  certain  damnation  ;  yet  it  will  certainly  deserve  it.  We  shmJt 
thereby  really  deserve  to  be  cast  ofT,  without  any  remedy  or  hopes  ; 
and  it  can  only  be  owing  to  free  grace,  that  it  will  not  certainljr 
and  remedilessly  be  followed  with  such  a  punishment  And 
shall  we  be  guilty  of  such  a  vile  abuse  of  God^s  mercy  to  U8,a8  to 
take  encouragement  from  it,  the  more  boldly  to  expose  ourselves 
to  sin  ? 

3.  It  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  only  to  avoid  sin,  but 
that  expose  and  lead  to  sin :  because  this  is  the  way  we  act 
things  that  pertain  to  our  temporal  interest. — Men  avoid  hot 
only  those  things  that  are  themselves  the  hurt  or  ruin  of  tbeai 
temporal  interest,  but  also  the  things  that  tend  or  expose  to  i  '^^ 
Because  they  love  their  temporal  lives,  they  will  not  only  acti 
ally  avoid  killing  themselves,  but  theyare  very  careful  to  avoL 
those  things  that  bring  their  lives  into  danger ;  though  they  d  ^ 
not  certainly  know  but  they  may  escape. 

They  are  careful  not  to  pass  rivers  and  deep  waters  on  rotte  ^ 
ice,  though  they  do  not  certainly  know  that  they  shall  fall  throug^^^- 
and  be  drowned.  They  will  not  only  avoid  those  things  tha^^ 
would  be  in  themselves  the  ruin  of  their  estates — as  setting  tbej^V 
own  houses  on  fire,  and  burning  them  up  with  their  substance 
taking  their  money  and  throwing  it  into  the  sea,  &c. ;  but  the^ 
carefully  avoid  those  things  by  which  their  estates  are  ex^ 
They  have  their  eyes  about  them  ;  are  careful  with  whom  the 
deal ;  watchful  that  they  be  not  over-reached  in  their  bargains 
and  that  they  do  not  lay  themselves  open  to  knaves  ancr^ 
fraudulent  persons. 

If  a  man  be  sick  of  a  dangerous  distemper,  he  is  careful  tcn^ 
avoid  every  thing  that  tends  to  increase  the  disorder ;  not  oni}^ 
what  he  knows  to  be  mortal,  but  other  things  that  he  fears  ma}^ 
be  prejudicial  to  him.  Men  are  in  this  way  wont  to  take  car^:3 
of  their  temporal  interest.  And  therefore,  if  we  are  not  as  care — 
ful  to  avoid  sin,  as  we  are  to  avoid  injury  in  our  temporal  inte—  ■ 
rest,  it  will  show  a  regardless  disposition  with  respect  to  sin  ancr= 
duty  ;  or  that  we  do  not  much  care  though  we  do  sin  agaiostP^ 
God.  God's  glory  is  surely  of  as  much  importance  anJ:^ 
concern  as  our  temporal  interest.  Certainly  we  should  be  a^ 
careful  not  to  be  exposed  to  sin  against  the  majesty  of  heaveirrs 
and  earth,  as  men  are  wont  to  be  of  a  few  pounds ;  yea,  th^* 
latter  are  but  mere  trifles  compared  with  the  former. 

4.  We  are  wont  to  do  thus  by  our  dear  earthly  friends. — W^ 
not  only  are  careful  of  those  things  wherein  the  destruction  o^-* 
their  lives,  or  their  hurt  and  calamity  in  any  respect,  direcllg_ 
consist ;  but  are  careful  to  avoid  those  things  that  but  remotely 
tend  to  it.  We  are  careful  to  prevent  all  occasions  of  their  loss  ^ 
and  are  watchful  against  that  which  tends  in  any  wise,  to  dcs:^ 
prive  them  of  their  comfort  or  good  name ;  and  the  reason  is 
because  thev   are  verv  dear  to  us.     In  this  manner,  men  ar 
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li^oxit  to  be  careful  of  the  good  of  their  own  children,  and  dread 
tho  approaches  of  any  mischief  that  they  apprehend  they  are, 
or  may  be  exposed  to.  And  we  should  take  it  hard  if  pur 
fiiends  did  not  do  thus  by  us. 

And  surely  we  ought  to  treat  God  as  a  dear  friend :  we 
OUffht  to  act  towards  him,  as  those  that  have  a  sincere  love  and 
ttoieigned  regard  to  him ;  and  so  ought  to  watch  and  be  careful 
tgaiost  all  occasions  of  that  which  is  contrary  to  his  honour 
QJid  glory.  If  we  have  not  a  temper  and  desire  so  to  do,  it  will 
sliow  that  whatever  our  pretences  are,  we  are  not  God's  sincere 
fiiends,  and  have  no  true  love  to  him. — If  we  shouid  be  offend- 
^  at  any  that  have  professed  friendship  to  us,  if  they  treated 
Us  in  this  manner,  and  were  no  more  careful  of  our  interest ; 
surely  God  may  Justly  be  offended,  that  we  arc  no  more  care- 
ful to  his  glory. 

5.  Wc  would  have  God,  in  his  providence  towards  us,  not  to 
order  those  things  that  tend  to  our  hurt,  or  expose  our  interest ; 
therefore  certainly  we  ought  to  avoid  those  things  that  lead  to 
sin  against  him. 

We  desire  and  love  to  have  God's  providence  such  towards 
OS,  aB  that  our  welfare  may  be  well  secured.  No  man  loves  to 
live  exposed,  uncertain,  and  in  dangerous  circumstances.  While 
he  is  SO,  he  lives  uncomfortably,  in  that  he  lives  in  continual 
fear.  We  desire  that  God  would  so  order  things  concerning  us, 
that  we  may  be  safe  from  fear  of  evil ;  and  that  no  evil  may  come 
nigh  our  dwelling  ;  and  that  because  we  dread  calamity.  So 
we  do  not  love  the  appearance  and  approaches  of  it ;  and  love 
to  have  it  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  We  desire  to  have  God 
to  be  to  us  as  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  us,  to  defend  us  ;  and 
that  he  would  surround  us  as  the  mountains  do  the  rallies,  to 
guard  us  from  every  danger,  or  enemy ;  that  so  no  evil  may 
come  nigh  us. 

Now  Uiis  plainly  shows,  that  we  ought,  in  our  behaviour  to- 

irards  God,  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  sin,  and  from  all 

that  exposes  to  it;  as  wc  desire  God  in  his  providence  to  us, 

diould  keep  calamity  and  misery  at  a  great  distance  from  us, 

and  not  to  order  those  things  that  expose  our  welfare. 

6.  Seeing  we  are  to  pray  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation  ; 
certainly  we  ought  not  to  run  ourselves  into  it. — This  is  one 
X'equest  that  Christ  directs  us  to  make  to  God  in  that  form  of 
prayer,  which  he  taught  his  disciples — '^  Lead  us  not  into  temp* 
tation.''^  And  how  inconsistent  shall  we  be  with  ourselves  if 
we  pray  to  God,  that  we  should  not  be  led  into  temptations; 
Qnd  at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  careful  to  avoid  tempta- 
tion ;  but  bring  ourselves  into  it,  by  doing  those  things  that 
lead  and  expose  to  sin.  What  self-contradiction  is  it  for  a  man 
tjo  pray  to  God  that  he  may  be  kept  from  that  which  he  takes 
no  care  to  avoid?    By  praying  that  we   may  be  kept  from 
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temptation,  wc  profess  to  God  that  bein^  in  temptation,  is 
thing  to  be  avoided ;  but  by  running  into  it,  we  show  that  w 
choose  the  contrary,  viz.  not  to  avoid  it. 

7.  The  apostle  directs  us  to  avoid  those  things  that  are  i 
themselves  lawful,  but  tend  to  lead  others  into  sin ;  surely  theKS 
we  should  avoid  what  tends  to  lead  ourselves  into  sin. — ^~ 
apostle  directs,  1  Cor.  viii.  0,  *'  Take  heed  lest — this  liberty  o 
yours  become  a  stumbling-block  to  them  that  are  weak.^*  Ronr^ 
xiv.  13.  "  That  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block  or  an  occasion 
fall  in  his  brothcr^s  way.^^  Ver.  15.  '*  But  if  thy  brother  be  griev 
with  thy  meat,  now  walkest  thou  not  charitably.  Destroy  not  hi 
with  thy  meat."  Ver.  SM),  21.  "  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  o; 
God.  All  things  indeed  are  pure ;  but  it  is  evil  for  that  man  wb 
eateth  with  oftence.  It^  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  t 
drink  wine,  nor  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  i 
ofTended,  or  is  made  weak.^' — Now  if  this  rule  of  the  apostl 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Christ,  as  we  must  suppose,  or  ex 
punge  what  he  says  out  of  the  canon  of  the  scripture ;  then 
like  rule  obliges  more  strongly  in  those  things  that  tend  to  I 
ourMclves  into  sin. 

8.  There  are  many  precepts  of  scripture,  which  directly 
positively  imply,  that  we  ought  to  avoid  those  things  that  teni 
to  sin. 

This  very  thing  is  commanded  by  Christ,  Matt.  zzvi.  41, 
where  he  directs  us  to  ^^  watch  lest  we  enter  into  temptation.'^ 
But  certainly  running  ourselves  into  temptation,  is  the  revene 
of  watching  against  it. — Wc  are  commanded  to  abstain  from 
all  clearance  of  evil ;  ?.  e.  do  by  sin  as  a  man  does  by  a  thing 
the  sight  or  appearance  of  which  he  hates :  and  therefore  win 
avoid  any  thing  that  looks  like  it ;  and  will  not  come  near  or  in 
sight  of  it. 

Again,  Christ  commanded  to  separate  from  us,  those  things 
that  are  stumbling-blocks,  or  occasions  of  sin,  however  dear 
they  are  to  us.  Matt.  v.  29.  '^  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee."  Ver.  30.  "  And  if  thy  right  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off."  By  the  right  hand  offending  us,  is  not 
meant  its  paining  us ;  but  the  word  in  the  original  signifies,  be- 
ing a  stumbling-block ;  if  thy  right  hand  prove  a  stumbling- 
block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall ;  t.  e,  an  occasion  to  sin.  Those 
things  are  called  offences  or  stumbling-blocks  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  are  the  occasions  of  falling  into  sin. — Yea,  Clirist 
tells  us,  we  must  avoid  them,  however  dear  they  are  to  iu, 
though  as  dear  as  our  right  hand  or  right  eye.  If  there  be  any 
practice  that  naturally  tends  and  exposes  us  to  sin,  we  roust 
have  done  with  it ;  though  we  love  it  never  so  well,  and  are 
never  so  loth  to  part  with  it ;  though  it  be  as  contrary  to  oar 
inclination,  as  to  cut  off  our  own  right  hand,  or  pluck  out  our 
own  right  eye ;  and  that  upon  pain  of  damnation  :  for  it  is  inti- 
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that  if  we  do  not,  we  inust  go  with  two  bands  and  two 
ito  hell  fire. 

in :  God  took  great  care  to  forbid  the  children  of  Israel 
hings  that  tended  to  lead  them  iiito  sin.  For  this  reason, 
bade  them  marrying  strange  wives,  (Deut.  vii.  8,  4.) 
ier  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them, — for  they  wiU 
way  thy  sons  from  following  me,  that  they  may  serve 
(ods.^^  For  this  reason  they  were  commanded  to  destroy 
se  things  that  the  nations  of  Canaan  had  used  in  theur 

ir ;  and  if  any  were  enticed  over  to  idolatry,  they  w&e 
estroyed  without  mercy ;  though  ever  so  near  and  dear 
.  They  were  not  only  to  be  parted  with,  but  stoned 
tones ;  yea,  they  themselves  were  to  fall  upon  them, 
ut  them  to  death,  though  son  or  daughter,  or  their 
friend.  (Deut.  xiii.  6,  &c.)  "  If  thy  brother, — or  thy 
r  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  fiienci, 
is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying.  Let  us 
!  serve  other  gods, — thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,'— 
shalt  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither 
lou  conceal  him.  But  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him ;  thine 
hall  be  first,  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death.^^ 
in.  The  wise  man  warns  us  to  avoid  those  things  that 
.nd  expose  us  to  sin ;  especially  the  sin  of  uncleanness. 
n.  27.  ^^  Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes 
burnt  ?  Can  one  go  upon  hot  coals  and  his  feet  not 
nt  ? — So,  whosoever  touches  her,  shall  not  be  innocent.*' 
the  truth  held  forth ;  avoid  those  customs  and  practices, 
iturally  tend  to  stir  up  lust.  And  there  are  many  exam- 
scripture,  which  have  the  force  of  precept ;  and  re- 
,  as  not  only  worthy,  but  demand  our  imitation.  The 
;t  of  Joseph  is  one ;  and  that  recorded  of  King  David 
ther.  Psal.  xxxix.  1,  2.  '^I  said  1.  will  take  heed  to 
ys,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tonsue ;  I  will  keep  my  mouth 
bridle,  while  the  wicked  is  before  me.  I  was  dumb  with 
!,  I  held  my  peace,  even  from  good  :'* — even  fi'om  good 
,  he  was  so  watchful  over  his  words,  and  kept  at  such 
.  distance  from  speaking  what  might  in  any  way  tend  to 
at  he  avoided,  in  certain  circumstances,  speakmg  what 
itself  lawful ;  lest  he  should  be  betrayed  into  that  which 
iful. 

c  prudent  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  exposedness  to 
>  temptation,  obliges  us  to  avoid  that  which  leads  or  ex- 
o  sin. 

>ever  knows  himself,  and  is  sensible  how  weak  he  is,  and 
stant  exposedness  to  sin ;  how  full  of  corruption  his  heart 
ch  like  fuel,  is  ready  to  catch  fire,  and  bring  destruction 
lim — how  much  he  has  in^him  to  incline  him  to  sin,  and 
lable  he  is  to  stand  of  himself— who  is  sensible  of  this, 
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and  haa  any  reg[ard  of  his  duty,  will  he  not  be  verv  watchfiil 
against  every  thing  that  may  lead  and  expose  to  sin  f  On  this 
account  Christ  directedjus,  Matt,  xxv'u  41,  To  watch  andpmy^ 
lest  we  enter  into  temptation.  The  reason  is  added,  the  flailB 
is  weak !  He  who,  in  confidence  of  his  own  strength,  bddlfr 
runs  the  venture  of  sinning,  by  going  into  temptation,  maniibstcr 
great  presumption,  and  a  sottish  insensibility  of  his  own  weak- 
ness. He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.  Pror^ 
xxvni.  2b. 

Tlie  wisest  and  strongest,  and  some  of  the  most  holy 
in  the  world,  have  been  overthrown  by  such  means.  Sowl_ 
David  ;  so  was  Solomon ; — his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  I 
such  persons  so  eminent  for  holiness  were  this  way  led  into  iiir  ^ 
surely  it  should  be  a  warning  to  us.  ^^  Let  him  that  tbiokethi^ 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 


Section  II. 
What  things  lead  and  expose  to  Sin. 

If  any  thing  be  made  out  clearly,  from  reason  and  the 
of  God,  to  be  our  duty,  this  would  be  enough  with  all  Christiani. 
Will  a  follower  of  Christ  stand  objecting  and  disputing 
what  is  irrefragably  proved  and  demonstrated  to  be  his  duty. 

But  some  may  be  ready  to  inquire — How  shall  we  kno 
what  things  do  lead  and  expose  to  sin  ?  Let  a  man  do  what  he 
will,  he  cannot  avoid  sinning,  as  long  as  he  has  such  a  corrupt 
heart  within  him.  And  there  is  nothing  a  man  can  do,  but 
he  may  find  some  temptation  in  it.  And  though  it  be  true^ 
that  a  man  ought  to  avoid  those  things  that  lead  and  expose  to 
sin — And  that  those  things  which  have  a  special  tendency  to 
expose  ni(^n  to  sin,  arc  what  we  ought  to  shun,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies — yet  how  sliall  we  judge  and  determine,  what  things 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  sin ;  or  do  especially  lead  to  it? 

I  would  answer  in  some  particulars  which  are  plain  and  easy ; 
:md  which  cannot  be  denied  without  the  greatest  absurdity. 

1.  That  which  borders  on  those  sins,  to  which  the  lustsof  menis 
hearts  strongly  incline  them,  is  of  this  sort.  Men  come  into  the 
world  with  many  strong  and  violent  lusts  in  their  hearts,  and 
are  excee<ling  prone  of  themselves  to  transgress  ;  even  in  the 
safest  circumstances  in  which  they  can  be  placed.  And  surely 
so  much  the  nearer  they  are  to  that  sin,  to  which  they  are  na- 
turally strongly  inclined  ;  so  much  the  more  are  they  exposed. 
If  any  of  us  who  are  parents  should  sec  our  children  near  the 
brink  of  some  deep  pit ;  or  close  by  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of 
a  high  mountain  ;'and  not  only  so,  but  the  ground  upon  which 
the  cliild  stood  slippery,  and  steeply  descending  directly  toward 
the  precipice ;  should  we  not  rccKon  a  child  exposed  in  such  a 
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f    Should  we  not  be  in  haste  to  remoye  the  child  from  its 
fttMT  dangerous  situation  ? 

it  was  the  manner  among  the  Israelites,  to  build  their  houses 

with  flat  roofs,  so  that  persons  might  waik  on  the  tops  of  their 

booses.     And  therefore  God  took  care  to  make  it  a  law  among 

them,  that  every  man  should  have  battlem^^nts  upon  the  edges 

of  their  roofs ;  lest  any  person  should  fall  off  and  be  killed. 

Deut  xxii.  8.  **  When  thou  buildcst  a  new  house,  then  thou  shalt 

make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon 

tbine  house,  if  any  man  tall  from  thence/^     And  certainly  we 

oujsht  to  take  the  like  care  that  we  do  not  fall  into  sin  ;  which 

carries  in  it  eternal  death.     We  should  as  it  were,  fix  a  battle* 

ment,  a  guard,   to  keep  us  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

Much  more  ou^ht  we  to  take  care,  that  we  do  not  go  upon  a 

roof  that  is  not  only  without  battlements,  but  when  it  is  steep, 

and  we  shall  naturally  incline  to  fall. — Men^s  lusts  are  like 

strong  enemies,  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  sin.     If  a  man 

atood  upon  a  dangerous  precipice,  and  had  enemies  about  him, 

pulling  and  drawing  him,  endeavouring  to  throw  him  down ; 

Would  he,  in  such  a  case,  choose,  or  dare  to  stand  near  the 

edge  f     Would  he  look  upon  himself  safe,  close  on  the  brink  ? 

MTould  he  not  endeavour,  for  his  own  safety,  to  keep  at  a 

distance  ? 

S.  Those  things  that  tend  to  feed  lusts  in  the  imagination, 
Sire  of  this  kind. — They  lead  and  expose  men  to  sin.     Those 
things  that  have  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  in  the  mind  the 
imaffination  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  the  lust,  certainly 
tencTto  feed  and  promote  that  lust.     What  can  be  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  a  presenting  of  the  object  tends  to  stir  up  the 
Appetite?     Reason  and  experience  teach  this — Therefore  all 
tnings,  whether  words  or  actions,  which  have  a  tendency  and 
expose  to  sin,  tend  also  to  raise  in  the  mind  imaginations  of 
'^^hat  the  lust  tends  to.     It  is  certainly  wrong  to  feed  a  lust  even 
'ri   the  imaiz^nation.     It  is  quite  contrnry  to  the  holy  rules  of 
Grod's  words.     Prov.  xxiv.     9.  "  The  thought  of  foolishness  is 
^iti.'*  Matth.  V.  !28.  "  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
^^^er  her,  hath  committed  adultery."     A  man  by  gratifying  his 
lustsin  his  imagination  and  thoughts,  may  make  his  soul  in  the 
^^S^itof  God  to  be  a  hold  of  foul  spirits;  and  like  a  cage  of 
^'V'cry  unclean  and  hateful  bird.     And  sinful  imaginations  tend 
^<^  sinful  actions,  and  outword  behaviour  in  the  end.     Lust  is 
^l^ays  first  conceived  in  the  imagination,  and  then  brought 
f^^th  in  the  outward  practice.     You  may  sec  the  progress  of  it 
^■J  Jam.  i.  15.     Then  when  tust  hath  conceived^  it  hringeth  forth 
•*w. — Such  things  are  abominable  in  the  sight  of  a  pure  and 
l^oly  God.     We  are  commanded  to  keep  at  a  great  distance 
from  spiritual  pollution  ;  and  to  hate  even  the  very  "  garment  ' 
spotted  with  the  flesh.''  Jude  2:^. 
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3.  Those  things  that  the  experience  and  observation  of  maiK 
kind  show  to  be  ordinarily  attended  or  followed  with  sin,  are  of 
this  sort.  Experience  is  a  good  rule  to  determine  by  in  thingi 
of  this  nature.  How  do  we  know  the  natural  tendency  of  anr 
things  but  by  observation  and  experience  ?  Men  observe  tm 
find,  that  some  things  are  commonly  attended  and  followsl 
with  other  things ;  and  hence  mankind  pronouncCf  that  they  hue 
a  natural  tendency  to  them.  We  have  no  other  way  to  knov 
the  tendency  of  any  thing.  Thus  men  by  observation  and  tf- 
perience  know  that  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  showers  of  raia, 
are  attended  with  the  growth  of  plants ;  and  hence  they  leam^ 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  it  So  they  find  by  experienoe. 
that  the  bite  of  some  kinds  of  serpents,  is  commonly  followed 
with  iHness  and  often  with  death:'  and  hence  they  learn,  dial 
the  bite  of  such  serpents  has  a  natural  tendency  to  bring  dis- 
order upon  the  body,  and  exposes  to  death. — And  so  if  expen 
cnce  and  common  observation  shows,  that  any  particular  prac* 
tice  or  custom  is  commonly  attended  with  that  which  is  vei] 
sinful,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  such  a  practice  tendi  U 
sin  ;  that  it  leads  and  exposes  to  it 

Thus  we  may  determine  that  tavern-haunting  and  gamiB| 
are  things  that  tend  to  sin  ;  because  common  experience  an 
observation  show,  that  those  practices  are  attended  with  a  grai 
deal  of  sin  and  wickedness.  The  observation  of  all  ages  cm 
all  nations  with  one  voice  declares  it.  It  shows  where  tavera 
are  much  frequented  for  drinking  and  the  like,  they  are  em 
cially  places  of  sin,  of  profaneness,and  other  wickedness :  and 
shows,  that  those  towns,  where  there  is  much  of  this,  are  placi 
where  no  good  generally  prevails.  And  it  also  shows,  tb 
those  persons  that  are  given  much  to  frequenting  taverns,  ai 
most  commonly  vicious  persons.  And  so  of  gaming,  as  pla; 
ing  at  cards ;  experience  shows,  that  those  persons  that  practii 
this,  do  generally  fall  into  much  sin.  Hence  these  practio 
are  become  infamous  amons  all  sober  virtuous  persons. 

4.  Another  way  by  which  persons  may  determine  of  soo 
things  that  they  lead  and  expose  to  sin,  is  by  their  own  expo 
cnce,  or  what  they  have  found  in  themselves. — This  surely 
enough  to  convince  them,  that  such  things  actually  lead  ai 
expose  to  sin ;  for  what  will  convince  men,  if  their  own  expe 
cnce  will  not  1  Thus  if  men  have  found  by  undeniable  expe 
ence,  that  any  practice  or  custom  stirs  up  lust  in  them,  and  fa 
betrayed  them  into  foolish  and  sinful  behaviour,  or  sioj 
thoughts ;  they  may  determine  that  they  lead  to  sin.  If  th< 
upon  examining  themselves,  must  own  that  a  custom  or  pre 
tice,  has  disposed  them  to  the  omission  of  known  duty,  such 
secret  or  family  prayer,  and  has  indisposed  them  to  readii 
and  religious  meditation — or  if  they  find,  since  they  have  coi 
plied  with  such  a  custom,  they  are  less  watchful  of  their  hear 
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)en  disposed  to  any  thing  that  is  serious ;  that  the  frame  of  their 
Bind  is  more  light,  and  uieir  hearts  less  disposed  on  the  things 
of  another  world,  and  more  after  vanity — these  are  sinfid 
efecis  ;  and  therefore  if  experience  shows  a  custom  or  practice 
la  be  attended  with  these  things,  then  experience  shows  that 
they  lead  and  expose  to  sin. 

^  We  may  determine  whether  a  thing  be  of  an  evil  ten- 
dency or  not,  by  the  effect  that  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
Gtod,  and  a  general  flourishing  of  religion,  has  with  respect 
to  it  If  this  puts  a  stop  to  any  practice  or  custom,  and  roots 
.  it  out;  surely  it  armies,  that  that  practice  or  custom  is  of  no 
good  tendency.  For  if  there  be  no  hurt  in  it,  and  it  tends  to 
no  hurt,  why  should  the  Spirit  of  God  destroy  it  ?  The  Spirit 
<^  God  has  no  tendency  to  destroy  any  thing  that  is  neither 
sinfid  nor  has  any  tendency  to  sin.  Why  should  it  ?  Why  should 
We  suppose,  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  that  which  has  no  hurt  in 
it ;  nor  has  any  tendency  to  that  which  is  hurtful  ? 

The  flourishing  of  religion  has  no  tendency  to  abolish  or  ex- 
|NdI  any  thing  that  is  no  way  against  religion.  That  which  is 
^ct  a^nst  religion  will  not  appear  against.  It  is  a  rule  that 
^oMs  in  all  contraries  and  opposites :  the  opposition  is  equal  on 
C^^th  sides.  So  contrary  as  light  in  to  darkness,  so  contrary  is 
^afaiess  to  light.  So  contrary  as  the  flourishing  of  religion  is 
^^  any  custom^ust  so  contrary  is  that  custom  to  the  flourishing 
^f  religion.  That  custom  that  religion  tends  to  destroy,  that 
^^jstom,  if  it  prevail,  tends  also  to  destroy  religion.  Therefore, 
^^  the  flourishing  of  religion,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
^3-od,  tends  to  overthrow  any  custom,  that  takes  place  or  pre- 
i^^^ib,  we  may  surely  determine,  that  that  custom  is  either  in  itself 
Kijifiil,  or  tends  and  exposes  to  evil. 

6.  We  may  determine,  by  the  eflect  that  a  general  decay  of 
*^du[ion  has  with  respect  to  them,  whether  they  be  things  of  a 
^%Jiiul  tendency  or  not.     If  they  be  things  that  come  with  a  de- 
^^ly  of  religion,  that  creep  in  as  that  decays,  we  may  determine 
^-Siej  are   things  of  no  good  tendency.     The  withdrawing  of 
1,  does  not  let  in  good,  but  evil.     EviK  not  good,  comes  in, 
good  ffraduallv  ceases.     What  is  it  but  darkness  that  comes 
as  light  withclraws  ? 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  decay  of  religion  in  the  town,  or  in 
l^wticular  persons,  and  upon  this,  any  certain  customs  or  prac- 
"^ees  take  place  and  are  allowed,  which  were  wholly  abstained 
^om  and  renounced,  when  religion  was  in  a  more  flourishing 
state;  we  may  safely  conclude  that  such  customs  and  practices 
^xe  contrary  to  the  nature  of  true  religion ;  and  therefore  in 
tiMaselves  sinful,  or  tending  to  sin. 
-  7.  We  mav  in  many  things  determine,  whether  any  custom 
^  of  a  good  tendencv,  b^  considering  what  the  effect  would 
^  if  it  was  openly  and  universally  owned  and  practised.  There 
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are  many  things  which  persons  practise  somewhat  secretly,  an^ 
which  they  plead  to  be  not  hurtful ;  but  which,  if  they  had  nic 
able  consideration  to  discern  the  consequence  of  every  bo4] 
openly  practising  the  same,  would  soon  show  a  most  woh 
state  of  things.  If  therefore  there  be  any  custom,  tbn' 
will  not  bear  universal  open  practice  and  profession;  in 
may  determine  that  that  custom  is  of  an  ill  tendencv.  For  i 
it  is  neither  sinful  in  itself,  nor  tends  to  any  thing  sinful,  theni 
is  no  matter  how  open  it  is  ;  for  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  tlia 
custom  being  too  prevalent  and  universal,  that  has  no  ill  ten 
dency  in  it 

Section  III. 

A  serious  Warning  to  aU,  and  especially  young  People, 

Thus  I  have  mentioned  some  general  rules,  by  which  to<h 
termine  and  judge,  what  things  are  of  a  bad  and  sinful  tei 
dency.  And  these  things  are  so  plain,  that  for  a  person  to  den 
them,  would  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.  I  would  now,  in  t5 
name  of  God,  warn  all  persons  to  avoid  such  things  as  apnei 
by  these  rules  to  lead  and  expose  to  sin.  And  particularly, 
would  take  occasion  to  warn  youn^  people^  as  they  would  a| 
prove  themselves  fearers  of  God,  to  avoid  all  such  thmgs  in  con 
pany,  that  being  tried  by  these  rules,  will  appear  to  have 
tendency  to  sin.  Avoid  all  such  ways  of  talking  and  actio 
as  have  tendency  to  this  ;  and  follow  the  example  ofJoseph.  N( 
only  (^ross  acts  of  uncleanncss,  but  all  degrees  of  lasciviousnes 
both  m  talking  and  acting,  are  strictly  forbidden  in  scripture 
as  what  should  not  be  so  much  as  once  named  among  saia 
or  Christians.  Gal.  v.  9.  ^'  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  « 
manifest,  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanncss,  lasciviousuess 
Eph.  V.  3,  4,  5.  ^^  But  fornication,  and  all  uncleanncss,  let 
not  be  once  named  among  you,  as  bccomcth  saints ;  neitfa 
filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  co 
venient ;  for  this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclei 
person,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
God.^^  We  should  hate  even  the  garments  spotted  with  t 
flesh,  i.  e.  should  hate  and  shun  all  that,  in  the  least  degti 
approaches  to  any  such  thing. 

And  I  desire  that  certain  customs,  too  common  among  you 
people,  mav  be  examined  by  those  rules  that  have  been  mi 
tioned.  That  custom  in  particular,  of  young  people  of  diff 
ent  sexes  reclining  together ,  however  little  is  made  of  it,  a 
however  ready  persons  may  be  to  laugh  at  its  being  condom 
ed  if  it  be  examined  by  the  rules  that  have  been  mention 
it  will  appear,  past  all  contradiction,  to  be  one  of  those  Cbii 
that  lead  and  expose  to  sin.  And  I  believe  experience  a 
fact  abundantlv  bear  witness  to  if.     ft   has  been   one  m\ 
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Insig  that  has  led  to  the  growth  of  uncleanness  in  the  land. 
Lad  there  are  other  customs  and  liberties,  customarily  used 
nong  young  people  in  company,  which  they  who  use  them 
now  that  they  lead  to  sin.  They  know  that  they  stir  up  their 
■tfl ;  and  this  is  the  very  end  for  which  they  do  it,  to  gratify 
leir  lusts  in  some  measure.  Little  do  such  persons  consider, 
h&t  a  holy  God  they  are  soon  to  be  judged  by,  who  abominates 
le  impurities  of  their  hearts. — If  therefore  they  do  actually  stir 
)  ajid  feed  lust,  then  certainly  they  tend  to  further  degrees  and 
ore  gross  acts.  That  which  stirs  up  lust,  makes  it  more 
olcnt,  and  does  therefore  certainly  the  more  expose  persond 

•  be  overcome  by  it  How  evident  and  undeniable  are  these 
liiigs ;  and  how  strange  that  any  sliould  make  a  derision 
:  them ! 

Possibly  you  may  be  confident  of  your  own  strength ;  and 
lay  think  within  yourself,  that  you  are  not  in  danger,  mat  there 
I  no  temptation  in  these  things,  but  what  vou  are  able  easily 
o  overcome.  But  you  should  consider  that  the  most  self- 
lonfident  are  most  in  danger.  Peter  was  very  confident,  that  he 
iboiild  not  deny  Christ,  but  how  dreadfully  otherwise  was  the 
srent  1  If  others  that  have  fallen  into  gross  sins,  should  declare 
bow  it  was  with  them  ;  doubtless  they  would  say,  that  they  at 
Gist  thought  there  was  no  danger ;  they  were  far  from  the 
dioiuht  that  ever  they  should  commit  such  wickedness;  but 
yet,  By  venturing  further  and  further,  they  fell  at  last  into  the 
fimlest  and  grossest  transgressions.  Persons  may  long  withstand 
temptation,  and  be  suddenly  overcome  at  last.  None  so  much 
in  danger,  as  the  most  bold.  They  are  most  safe^  who  are 
most  sensible  of  their  own  weakness ;  most  distrustful  of  their 
own  hearts ;  and  most  sensible  of  their  continual  need  of  rc- 
Btraining  grace.  Young  persons,  with  respect  to  the  sin  of  un- 
cleanness, are  dealt  with  by  the  devil  just  as  some  give  an  ac- 
count of  serpents  charming  birds  and  other  animals  down  into 
their  mouths.  If  the  serpent  takes  them  with  his  eyes,  though- 
they  seem  to  be  affrighted  by  it,  yet  they  will  not  flee  away,  but 
will  keep  the  serpent  in  sight,  and  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him,  till  they  fall  a  prey. 

Another  custom  that  I  desire  may  be  examined  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  rules,  is  that  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  getting 
together  in  companies  for  mirth,  and  spending  the  time  toge- 
twtill  late  in  the  night,  in  their  jollity.  I  desire  our  young 
people  to  suffer  their  cars  to  be  open  to  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  this  point,  as  I  am  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to 
mem ;  and  not  determine  that  they  will  not  hearken,  before  they 
hftve  heard  what  I  shall  say.  I  hope  there  are  few  persons 
Among  us  so  abandoned,  as  to  determine  that  they  will  go  on  in 

•  practice,  whether  they  arc  convinced  that  it  is  unlawful  or 
'Krt ;  or  though  it  should  be  proved  to  them  to  be  unlawful  by 

Vol.  VII.  17 
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undeniable  arguments.  Let  us  then  examine  this  cuBtooi 
and  practice  by  what  has  been  said.  It  has  been  proved  nn- 
deniably,  that  we  ought  not  to  go  on  in  a  practice  that  ieads 
and  exposes  to  sin ;  and  rules  have  been  laid  down  to  judffe 
what  does  thus  expose  and  lead  to  it,  which  1  think  are  plaiim 
and  undeniable.  Certainly  a  Christian  will  not  be  unwilling  to 
have  his  practices  examined  and  tried  by  the  rules  of  reason  and 
God's  word  ;  but  will  rather  rejoice  in  it.  And  I  desire  partial* 
larly  that  the  practice  may  be  tried  by  that  sure  touchstone  of 
experience.  This  is  one  of  the  rules  of  trial  that  have  been 
mentioned ;  that  any  custom  which  the  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  mankind  show  to  be  ordinarily  attended  with  sin,  may 
be  concluded  to  be  unlawful.  And  if  we  look  abroad  in  the 
country,  I  doubt  not  but  these  two  things  will  be  found. 

1.  That  as  to  those  places^  where  there  is  most  of  this  car- 
ried on  amonc  young  people,  (as  there  is  more  of  it  in  some 
places  than  others,)  it  will  be  found,  as  a  thing  that  univernlly 
holds,  that  the  young  people  there  are  commonly  a  loose,  vain, 
and  irreligious  generation ;  little  regarding  God,  heaven,  or 
hell,  or  any  thing  but  vanity.  And  that  commonly. in  thoae 
towns,  where  most  frolicking  is  carried  on,  there  are  the  moat 
frequent  breakings  out  of  gross  sins ;  fornication  in  particular* 

2.  If  we  go  through  the  country,  we  shall,  for  the.  most  pait^ 
find,  that  those  persons  who  are  most  addicted  to  this  practicei 
are  the  furthest  from  serious  thought,  and  are  the  vainest  and     | 
loosest  upon  other  accounts.     And  whence  should  this  be«  ^ 
such  a  practice  was  not  sinful,  or  had  not  a  natural  tendency 
to  lead  persons  into  sin  / 

Now,  I  appeal  to  those  who  have  made  pretences  to  serioo* 
religion  and  saving  piety.      You  have  formerly  pretended  *^ 
keep  up  religion  in  your  closets,  and  in  your  own  souls ;  no^i 
seriously  ask  yourselves,  whether  or  no  you  have  not  fott^*^' 
that  this  practice  has  indisposed  you  to  serious  religion,  a-i^^ 
taken  ofl'  your  minds  from  it  ?     Has  it  not  tended  to  your  ir*^ 
gleet  of  secret  prayer  ?     And,  if  you  have  not  wholly  neglec*^®" 
it,  have  you  not  found,  that  you  have  been  abundantly  m^^^^ 
ready  to  turn  it  off  in  any  manner,   and  glad  to  have  do^^ 
with  it  ?     More  backward  to  reading  and  serious  meditati^^**' 
and  such  things  ?     And,  that  your  mind  has  been  exceedingly 
diverted  from  religion,  and  that  for  some  time  ?     I  do  not  80^^ 
you  far  oft'  to  find  out  whether  this  custom  be  not  of  bad  t^^* 
dency — not  beyond  the  sea,  but  your  own  breast;  there   ^^ 
the  matter  be  determined. 

Let  us  now  try  this  custom  by  the  eflect  which  the 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  a  people  has  with  respect 
it.     This  we  are  under  great  advantage  to  do ;    because  the 
has  lately  been,  in  this  place,  the  most  remarkable  outpourii^'# 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  that  has  ever  been  in  New  England,  ar»^' 
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in  the  world,  since  the  apostles'  days.  And,  it  is 
'D,  that,  before  then,  the  custom  did  prevail  in  the 
t  after^  the  custom  was  altogether  laid  aside ;  and 
r  several  years. — No  account  can  be  given,  why  the 
Grod,  and  the  flourishing  of  religion,  should  abolish 
stom,  unless  that  custom  be  either  in  its  nature  or 
an  enemy  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  religion. — 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  good,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
this  custom  should  be  removed ;  for  this  is  plainly 
I  effects.  And,  if  so,  it  is  because  the  custom  is  baa, 
ts  nature  or  tendency ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
i  being  removed.  The  Spirit  of  God  abolished  this 
r  this  reason,  because,  if  it  had  been  kept  up.  in  the 
>uld  have  had  a  direct  tendency  to  hinder  that  work 
Spirit  was  about  to  do  amongst  us.  This  was,  un- 
he  reason. 

ng  such  a  custom  had  been  begun,  and  set  up,  by 
'  people  all  over  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  time 
\  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  all  of  a  sudden ;  would 
»ersons,  that  have  truly  the  cause  of  religion  at  heart, 
.  it  ?  Would  not  every  one  have  concluded,  without 
lion,  that  there  was  great  danger  that  it  would  take 
's  minds  from  religion,  and  ms^e  them  vain :  and  so 
i  to  the  flourishing  of  religion  ?  Would  not  every 
e  person  have  thought  thus  of  it  ?  And  if  such  a 
uld  have  had  an  ill  tendency  then^  so  it  will  now. 
\oN.  The  town  is  not  in  such  circumstances  now, 
hen :  it  might  have  done  hurt  then,  by  putting  an 
I  great  concern  ;  but,  now,  it  may  do  no  hurt :  for, 
w  no  such  ^rent  concern  to  be  interrupted  by  it. 
.  Though  the  town  is  not  in  such  circumstances 
was  then,  yet  there  ought  to  be  as  much  engagedness 
>out  religion ;  as  much  concern  among  sinners  ;  and 
ngagedness  among  the  godly,  as  then  :  and  it  is  to 
that  there  is  not.  And,  if  such  a  practice  would 
id  to  destroy  such  a  religious  concern  then,  it  cer- 
s  to  prevent  it  now.  It  is  a  rule  that  will  hold,  that 
a  tendency  to  destroy  a  thing  when  it  is,  tends  to 
len  it  is  not.  And,  are  we  not  praying  from  Sabbath 
1,  and  from  day  to  day,  for  such  a  concern  again  ? 
t  those  who  pretend  to  be  converted,  and  yet  have 
ip  this  custom,  pray  for  the  same  ?  Are  you  a  con- 
it,  and  yet  not  desire  that  there  should  be  any  more 
t  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  The  town  has  cause  to  be 
f  such  converts,  if  it  has  any  such.  And  if  ye  do, 
1  do  what  tends  to  prevent  it  ? 
Let  this  practice  be  tried  by  the  effect  that  a  gene- 
)f  religion  has  with  respect  to  it.     Now  we  have  a 
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trial :  it  is  now  a  time  that  religion  is  greatly  decayed  among^^  t 
us ;  and  the  effect  is,  tiiat  this  custom  comes  in  with  this  deca^^« 
Young  people  begin  again  to  set  up  tlieir  old  custom  oi  fr^^ 
lickings  (as  it  is  called,)  and  spending  a  great  part  of  tbenigk  '^ 
in  it,  to  the  violation  of  family  order.      What  is  the  reason,  i  '^ 
this  custom  is  not  bad,  either  in  its  nature  or  tendency,  that  i  '^ 
did  not  come  in  before,  when  religion  was  lively  ?     Why  d 
it  stay  till  it  can  take  the  advantage  of  the  withdrawment  f> 
religion  ?     This  is  a  sign  that  it  is  a  custom  that  shuns  a  spirL 
of  lively  religion,  as  darkness  shuns  the  light,  and  never  co; 
in  till  light  withdraws. 

And  here,  again,  I  would  send  ))ersons  to  their  own 
rience.     How  did  this  practice  come  in  with  you  in  particolar 
you,  that  two  or  three  years  ago,  seemed  to  be  so  engaged  i 
religion  I     Did  it  not  come  in,  did  you  not  begin  to  practis 
it,  as  the  sense  of  religion  wore  oif  ?     And  what  is  the  matter 
Why  did  you  not  set  up  the  practice  then,  when  your 
was  taken  up  about  reading,  meditation,  and  secret  prayer  t        o 
God  ?     If  this  do  not  all  stand  in  the  way  of  them,  and  is  n-     ^o 
hindrance  to  them,  why  was  you  not  engaged  in  both  together    — ^ 
What  account  can  you  give  of  it  ?     Why  did  you  leave  or  -^ff 
this  practice  and  custom,  or  abstain  from  it  ?     To  what  pu 
is  this  changing?     One  while  it  must  be  avoided  as  evil, 
another  while  practised  and  pleaded  for  as  good  ?    The  makin^ 
such  an  alteration,  does  not  look  well,  nor  will  it  be  for  th 
honour  of  religion,  in  the  eye  of  the  world.     For,  whether  th 
practice  be  lawful  or  not,  yet  such  a  thing  will  surely  be  i 
proved  to  our  disadvantage.     For  your  avoiding  it,  then,  hi 
this  appearance,  in  the  eye  of  the  country,  that  then  you  co; 
demned  it :  and,  therefore,  your  now  returning  to  it,  will  appea^-'' 
to  them  as  backsliding  in  you.     Such  changelings  are  ever'' 
more,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  thei^" 
profession,  let  it  be  what  it  will. 

Indeed,  this  custom,  as  it  is  practised,  does  not  only  tend  to 
sin,  but  is,  in  itself,  very  disorderly,  sinful,  and  shameful.  For 
it  is  attended  late  in  the  night,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  nifffat, 
to  the  neglect  of  family  prayer,  and  violating  all  family  order; 
which  is  disorder  and  profaneness.  Ts  it  lawful  to  rob  God 
of  his  ordinary  sacrifices,  for  the  sake  of  your  pleasure,  diver- 
sion, and  jollity  ?  Are  you  of  that  mind,  that  it  is  a  decent 
tiling,  that  the  stated  worship  of  the  great  God,  sliould  give 
way  to  your  mirth,  and  your  diversions  ?  Is  this  the  way  of 
God's  holy  children  ?  Those  works  that  are  commonly  done 
in  the  dead  of  night,  seem  to  have  a  black  mark  set  upon 
them  by  the  apostle,  and  Christians  are  exhorted  to  avoid 
them,  Rom.  xiii.  12,  13.  ^^  Let  us  cast  off  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk 
honestly,  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness ;  not 
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iiamberiog  and  wantonness/'  The  word  here  rendered 
11^,  is  of  far  different  signification  from  the  term,  as  used 
ir  laws :  for  the  forcible  doing  an  unlawful  thing,  by  three 
lore  persons  assembled  together,  for  that  purpose.  But 
HTord  here  properly  signifies,  a  disorderly  convention  of 
3DS,  in  order  to  spend  their  time  together  in  pleasure  and 
y.  So  the  word  is  commonly  use^  in  scripture.  Prov. 
,  20.  "  Be  not  amongst  riotous  eaters  of  flesh."  Prov. 
].  7.  ^^  He  that  is  a  companion  of  riotous  men,  shameth 
ither.^'  Luke  xv.  13. — ^^  wasted  his  substance  with  riot- 
iving.'^ — Again,  a  black  mark  seems  to  be  set  on  such  in 
ture,  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  5 — 8.  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of 
,  and  the  children  of  the  day  ;  we  are  not  of  the  night, 
>f  darkness.  Therefore,  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  others ; 
et  us  watch  and  be  sober.  For  they  that  sleep,  sleep  in 
light ;  and  they  that  be  drunken,  are  drunken  in  the  nignt." 
any  of  you  that  have  lately  set  up  this  practice  of  frolick- 
md  jollity,  profess  to  be  children  of  the  light,  and  of  the 
and  not  to  be  the  children  of  darkness.  Therefore,  walk 
( the  day ;  and  do  not  those  works  of  darkness,  that  are 
monly  done  at  unseasonable  hours  of  the  night.  Such 
p  are  not  only  condemned  by  the  apostle,  but  are  looked 
1  as  infamous  in  all  ages  among  sober  people,  as  all  past 
ngs  manifest.  Therefore,  it  is  a  thing  of  bad  report,  and 
midden.  Phil.  iv.  8.  Whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
rt:   if  there  be  any  virtue — any  praise^  think  on  these 

SJECTION.  But  the  wise  man  allows  of  this  practice, 
1  he  says,  Eccles.  iii.  4,  ''  There  is  a  time  to  mourn,  and 
le  to  dance." 

ffswER.  This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  utmost 
any  can  pretend  that  it  proves,  is,  that  it  may  be  used 
tr  some  circumstances ;  but  not  at  all,  that  dancing  and 
r  things  used  by  our  young  people  in  their  frolicks,  are 
111,  in  those  circumstances  :  any  more  than  what  is  said  in 
same  chapter,  verse  3, — "  there  is  a  time  to  A»Z/,"  proves 
it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  commit  murder.  To  deny  that 
iog,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  was  lawful,  would 
.bsurd ;  for  there  was  a  religious  dancing  in  the  Jewish 
ch,  which  was  a  way  of  expressing  their  spiritual  mirth. 
)avid  danced  before  the  Lord.  And  he  calls  upon  others 
raise  God  in  the  dance.  So  there  may  be  other  circum- 
ces  wherein  dancing  may  not  be  unlawful.  But  all  this 
68  nothing  to  the  present  purpose ;  to  prove  that  this  par- 
lar  custom  is  not  of  a  bad  tendency.  Besides,  when  the 
)  man  says,  ^Uhere  is  a  time  to  dance,^^  that  does  not 
^e,  that  the  dead  of  the  night  is  the  time  for  it.     The  same 
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wise  man  doth  not  justiiy  carnal  mirth,  but  condemns  it.  £cc== 
ii.  2.  ^^I  said  of  laughter,  it  is  mad;  and  of  mirth,  wha^v 
doth  it?" 

Objection.  If  we  avoid  all  such  things,  it  will  be  the  wa]^^ 
for  our  young  people  to  be  ignorant  how  to  behave  themselve-  — 
in  company. 

Answer.  But  consider  what  this  objection  comes  to.  Ie^ 
certainly  comes  to  this,  viz.  That  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spin 
of  God  upon  a  people,  tends  to  banish  all  good  conduct, 
breeding,  and  decent  behaviour  from  anion^  them ;  and  to  si 
them  down  into  clownishness  and  barbarity !  The  Spirit  o: 
God  did  actually  put  an  end  to  this  practice  amonff  us. — ^Bui 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  make  such  an  objection  ?  Will  any  o 
our  young  converts  talk  thus  ?  Will  you,  that  think  vou  weit_ 
converted  by  the  late  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  arc^3 
made  holy  persons,  heirs  of  eternal  life,  talk  so  blasphemously^ 
ofit? 

If  our  young  people  are  resolute  still  to  go  on  notwithstand — 
ing  all  that  has  been  said,  I  hope  that  those  of  them  who  calK 
themselves  converted,  will  first  find  out  some  rational,  satisfying^ 
answer  to  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  it.  Thia^ 
at  least  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  them,  seeing  they  make^ 
such  a  profession.  You  have  this  day  been  partaking  of 
sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  therein  solemnly  renew 
your  profession. — >If  after  such  light  set  before  you,  and  such^ 
mercy  given,  you  will  go  on,  Be  it  known  to  you,  that  yowrM 
eating  now  and  at  other  times,  will  prove  only  an  eating  andC 
drinkm^  judgment  to  yourselves. 

And  I  desire  heads  of  families,  if  they  have  any  governments 
over  their  children,  or  any  couimand  of  their  own  houses,  would  M 
not  tolerate  their  children  in  such  practices,  nor  suffer  such  M 
conventions  in  their  houses. — I  do  not  desire  that  young  people  < 
should  be  abridged  of  any  lawful  and  proper  liberties.     But  ^ 
this  custom  can  be  of  no  benefit  or  service  in  the  world :  it  tends 
onl^  to  mischief. — Satan  doubtless  would  be  glad  to  have  such 
an  interest  among  us  as  he  used  to  have ;  and  is  therefore  stri- 
ving to  steal  in,  while  we  are  sleeping :  but  let  us  rouse  up  our- 
selves, and  vigorously  oppose  his  encroachments.  I  shall  repeat 
those  words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  xiii.  12—14,  and  leave  tnem 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  persons,  old  and  young.  *^  The 
night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  therefore  cast  off 
the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light 
Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envy- 
ing.    But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  no  pro* 
vision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 


SERMO^r  V. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  PIIiORIM, 

OR 

X*Sr£  CHRISTIANS  LIFE  A  JOURNEY  TOWARDS  HEAVEN. 


Hebrews  xi.  13/14. 

'^nd  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth.  For  they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that 
they  seek  a  country. 

The  Apostle  is  here  exhibiting  the  excellency  of  faith,  by  its 
glorious  effects,  and  happy  issue  in  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.     Having  enumerated   examples  of  Abel,  Enoch  and 
Noah,  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  he  relates 
that  all  ^'  these  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises, 
but  having  seen  them  afar  oif,  were  persuaded  of  them  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  earth.^^  In  these  words  the  apostle  seems  more  im- 
mediately to  refer  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  their  kindred 
^ho  came  with  them  from  Haran,  and  from  Ur,  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  as  appears  by  the  15th  verse,  where  he  says,  '*  and  truly 
ir   they  had  been  mindful  of  that  .country  whence  they  came 
out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned.^^ 
"Two  things  may  be  here  observed. 

1.  The  confession  which  they  made  concerning  themselves 

to  it,  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth  ;  of  this 

W'e  have  a  particular  account  concerning  Abraham,  "  1  am  a 

stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you.^^*    And  it  seems  to  have 

been  a  general  sense  of  the  patriarchs,  by  what  Jacob  says  to 

Pharaoh.     ^^  And  Jacob  said  to  Pharaoh,  the  days  of  the  years 

of  my  jpilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil 

have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attain- 

^  to  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days 

of  their  pilgrimage.^^!     "  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with 

thee,  as  all  my  fathers  were."t 

*  Gen.  xxiii.  4.  t  (ren.  xlvii.  f».  i  Psal.  xxxix.  12. 
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Si.  The  inference  that  the  apostle  draws  from  hence,; 
they  sought  another  country  as  their  home.  "  For  th 
say  Buch  things,  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  countr 
confessing  that  they  were  strangers,  they  plainly  declu 
this  is  not  their  country,  that  this  is  not  the  place  where  t 
at  home.  And  in  confessing  themselves  to  be  pilgrims,! 
ciared  plainly  that  this  is  not  their  settled  abode ;  but  tl 
have  respect  to  some  other  country,  which  they  seek 
which  they  are  travelling. 


Section-  I. 

That  thii  life  ought  to  be  to  tpent  by  as,  as  to  be  onhj  aj 
or  pilgrimage,  towards  heaven. 

Hebk  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  we  ought  not  to  rest  in  the  world  and  its  enjoi 
but  should  desire  heaven.  We  should  seek  first  ihet 
of  God.*  We  ought  above  all  things  to  desire  a  hi 
happiness;  to  be  with  God;  and  dwell  with  Jesus 
Though  surrounded  with  outward  enjoyments,  and  se 
families  with  desirable  friends  and  relations ;  though^w 
companions  whose  society  is  delightful,  and  children  it 
we  see  many  promising  qualificationB ;  though  we  live  b 
neighbours,  and  are  generally  beloved  where  known; 
ought  not  to  take  our  rest  in  these  things  as  our  portioi 
diould  be  so  far  from  resting  in  them,  that  we  should 
to  leave  them  all,  in  God^s  due  time.  We  ought  to  ) 
enjoy,  and  use  them,  with  no  other  view  but  readily 
them,  whenever  we  are  called  to  it,  and  to  change  them  w 
and  cheerfully  for  heaven. 

A  traveller  is  not  wont  to  rest  in  what  lie  meets  will 
over  comfortable  and  pleasing  on  the  road.  If  he  passes  I 
pleasant  places,  flowery  meadows,  or  shady  groves;  b 
not  take  up  his  content  in  these  things,  but  only  lakes  a  tr 
view  of  them  as  he  goes  along.  He  is  not  enticed  by  I 
pearancea  to  put  off  the  thought  of  proceeding.  No, 
journey's  end  is  in  his  mind.  If  he  meets  with  comi 
accommodations  at  an  inn  ;  he  entertains  no  thoughts  oft 
there.  He  considers  that  these  things  are  not  his  own,  th 
but  a  stranger.and  when  he  has  refreshed  himself,  or  tan 
a  night,  he  is  fur  going  forward.  And  it  is  pleasant  to 
.  think  Uiat  so  much  of  the  way  is  gone. 
f  So  should  we  desire  heaven  more  than  the  comforts  ( 
L  joyments  of  (his  hfe.  The  apostle  mentions  it  as  an 
liaging,  comfortable  consideration  to  Christians,  that  the 
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nearer  their  happiness.  '*  Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than 
when  W6  believed.** — Our  hearts  ought  to  be  loose  to  these 
things,  as  that  of  a  man  on  a  journey ;  that  we  may  as  cheer- 
fblly  part  with  them  whenever  God  calls.  ^^  But  this  I  say,* 
brethren,  the  time  is  short :  it  remaineth,  that  both  they  that 
have  wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none ;  and  they  that  weep, 
as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they 
rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as  thou^li  they  possessed  not ; 
and  they  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusmg  it ;  for  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away."* — These  things,  as  only  lent  to  us 
for  a  little  while,  to  serve  a  present  turn  ;  but  we  should  set  our 
heetrts  on  heaven,  as  our  inticritance  for  ever. 

2.  We  ought  to  seek  heaven,  by  travelling  in  the  way  that 
leads  thither.  This  is  a  way  of  holiness.  We  should  choose 
and  desire  to  travel  thither  in  this  way  and  in  no  other ;  and 
part  with  all  those  carnal  appetites,  which  as  weights  will  tend 
^o  hinder  us.  ^^  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin 
^hich  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
'^U^  that  is  set  before  us."t  However  pleasant  the  Ratifica- 
tion of  any  appetite  may  be,  we  must  lay  it  aside,  if  it  be  any 
hindrance,  or  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  to  heaven. 

We  should  travel  on  in  the  way  of  obedience  to  all  God*s 
Commands,  even  the  difficult  as  well  as  the  easy ;  denying  all 
Our  sinful  inclinations  and  interests.  The  way  to  heaven  is 
^^cending ;  we  must  be  content  to  travel  up  hill,  though  it  be 
hard  and  tiresome,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  bias  of  our  flesh. 
\V^e  should  follow  Christ ;  the  path  he  travelled  was  the  right 
^ay  to  heaven.  We  should  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him, 
in  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart,  obedience  and  charity, 
cliligence  to  do  good,  and  patience  under  afflictions.  The  way 
to  heaven  is  a  heavenly  life ;  an  imitation  of  those  who  are  in 
Heaven,  in  their  holy  enjoyments,  loving,  adoring,  serving,  and 
praising  God  and  the  Lamb.  Even  if  we  could  go  to  heaven 
^^th  the  gratification  of  our  lusts,  we  should  prefer  a  way  of 
lioliness  and  conformity  to  the  spiritual  self-denying  rules  of  the 
gospel. 

3.  We  should  travel  on  in  this  way  in  a  laborious  manner. 

Xiong  journeys  are  attended  with  toil  and  fatigue ;  especially 

i.f  through  a  wilderness.     Persons,  in  such  a  case,  expect  no 

^ther  than  to  suffer  hardships  and  weariness.     So  we  should 

'Eravel  in  this  way  of  holiness,  improving  our  time  and  strength, 

to  surmount  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  are  in  the  way. 

The  land  we  have  to  travel  through,  is  a  wilderness ;  there  are 

^nany  mountains,  rocks,  and  rough  places  that  we  must  go 

€)ver,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  necessity  that  wc  should  lay  out 

our  strength. 

♦  1  Cor.  Tii.  20,  3(>  r  Heb.  xii.  I 
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4.  Our  whole  lives  ought  to  be  spent  in  traYelling  this  toad. 
We  ought  to  begin  early.  This  should  be  the  Jlrst  coneein, 
when  persons  become  capable  of  acting.  When  they  firat  set 
out  in  the  worlds  they  should  set  out  on  this  journey.  And  mt 
ought  to  travel  on  with  assiduity.  It  ought  to  bo  the  work  of 
every  day.  We  should  often  think  of  our  journey^s  end ;  and 
make  it  our  daily  work  to  travel  on  in  the  way  that  leads  to  it 
He  who  is  on  a  journey,  is  often  thinking  of  the  destined 
place  ;  and  it  is  his  daily  care  and  business  to  get  along  ;juicL 
to  improve  his  time  to  get  towards  his  journey^s  end. 
should  heaven  be  continually  in  our  thoughts ;  and  the  imme 
diate  entrance  or  passage  to  it,  viz.  death,  should  be  preseni 
with  us.  We  ought  to  persevere  in  this  way  as  lonff  as  we  lire 
^'  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.*^ 
Though  the  road  be  difficult,  and  toilsome,  we  must  hold  oa^M 
with  patience,  and  be  content  to  endure  hardships.  Thoo^i^ 
the  journey  be  long,  yet  we  must  not  stop  short ;  but  hold  or 
till  we  arrive  at  the  place  we  seek.  Nor  should  we  be  dis 
couraged  with  the  length  and  difficulties  of  the  way,  as  tb' 
children  of  Israel  were,  and  be  for  turning  back  again.  All — 
our  thought*  and  design,  should  be  to  press  forward  till  we^ 
arrive. 

5.  We  ought  to  be  continually  growing  in  holiness ;  and, 
in  that  respect,  coining  nearer  and  nearer  to  heaven.     We 
should  be  endeavouring  to  come  nearer  to  heaven,  in  being 
more  heavenly ;  becoming  more  and  more  like  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven,  in  respect  of  holiness,  and  conformity  to  God ;  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ ;  in  clear  views  oi  the  glory  of 
God,  the  beauty  of   Christ,  and  the  excellency   ot  divine 
things,  as  we  come  nearer  to  the  beatific  vision.      We  should 
labour  to  be  continually  growing  in  divine  love — that  this  may 
be  an  increasing  flame  in  our  hearts,  till  they  ascend  wholly 
in  this  flame — in  obedience  and  an  heavenly  conversation; 
that  we  may  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  the  angels  do  in 
heaven :  in  comfort  and  spiritual  joy ;  in  sensible  communion 
with  God  and  Jesus  Christ.      Our  path  should  be  as  ^^  the 
shining  light,  that  shines  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.^^t 
We  ought  to  be  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness ; 
after  an   increase  in  righteousness.      '^  As   new-born   babes 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  there- 
by."J     The  perfection  of  heaven  should  bo  our  mark.     *'Tbis 
one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  that  are  before,  I  press  to- 
ward the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."§ 

"  Heb.  xii.  1.        '  Pvnv.  iv.  UJ.       i  l  Pet.  u.  2.        J  Phil.  iii.  13,  14. 
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6.  AU  other  concerns  of  life,  ought  to  be  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  this.    When  a  man  is  on  a  journey,  all  the  steps  he 
takes  are  subordinated  to  the  aim  of  getting  to  his  joumey^s 
end.     And,  if  he  carries  money  or  provisions  with  him,  it  is  to 
0apply  him  in  his  journey.     So  we  ought  wholly  to  subordinate 
mil  our  other  business,  and  all  our  temporal  enjoyments,  to  diis 
affair  of  travelling  to  heaven.      When  any  thing  we  have, 
becomes  a  clog  and  hindrance  to  us,  we  should  quit  it  imme- 
diately.    The  use  of  our  worldly  enjoyments  and  possessions, 
should  be  with  such  a  view,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  further 
«J8  in  our  way  heaven-ward.      Thus  we  should  cat,  and  drink, 
and  clothe  ourselves,  and  improve  the  conversation  and  cnjoy- 
nent  of  friends.     And,  whatever  business  we  are  setting  about, 
whatever  design  we  are  engaging  in,  wc  should  inquire  with 
ourselves,  whether  this  business,  or  undertaking,  will  forward 
US  in  our  way  to  heaven?     And,  if  not,  wc  should  quit  our 
design. 

Section  II. 

Why  the  ChristiarCs  life  is  a  journey  or  pilgrimage  ? 

1.  This  world  is  not  our  abiding  place.      Our  continuance 
here  is  but  very  short.      Man's  days  on  the  cartli,  arc  as  a 
shadow.     It  was  never  designed  by  God  that  this  world  should 
be  our  home.     Neither  did  God  give  us  these  temporal  accom- 
modations for  that  end.     If  God  has  given  us  ample  estates, 
and  children,  or  other  pleasant  friends,   it  is  with  no  such 
design,  that  we  should  be  furnished  here,  as  for  a  settled  abode: 
but  with  a  design  that  we  should  use  them  for  the  present,  and 
then  leave  them  in  a  very  little  time.    Wlien  wc  are  called  to 
any  secular  business,  or  charged  with  the  care  of  a  family,  if 
we  improve  our  lives  to  any  other  purpose,  than  as  a  journey 
lowara  heaven,  all  our  labour  will  be  lost.      If  we  spend  our 
lives  in  the  pursuit  of  a  temporal  happiness ;  as  riches,  or  sen- 
sual pleasures ;  credit  and  esteem  from  men  ;   delight  in  our 
children,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  well  brought  up, 
and  well  settled,  <&c. — All  these  things  will  be  of  little  si^ifi- 
cancy  to  us.     Death  will  blow  up  an  our  hopes,  and  will  put 
an  end  to  these  enjoyments.     "  The  places  that  have  known 
us,  will  know  us  no  more :''  and  "  the  eye  that  has  seen  us, 
•  shall  see  us  no  more."     We  must  be  taken  away  for  ever  from 
all  these  things ;   and  it  is  uncertain  when  :   it  may  be  soon 
after  we  are  put  into  the  possession   of  them.      And  then, 
where  will  be  all  our  worldly  employments  and  enjoyments, 
when  we  are  laid  in  the  silent  grave!     "  So  man  licth  down, 
nnd  riscth  not  again,  till  the  heavens  be  no  morn/'* 

*  ,Tob  xir.  12. 
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2.  The  future  world  was  designed  to  be  our  settled  tud 
everlasting  abode.  There  it  was  intended  that  we  should  be 
fixed;  and  there  alone  is  a  lasting  habitation,  and  a  lasting  iB- 
heritance.  The  present  state  is  short  and  transitory ;  but  our 
state  in  the  other  world,  is  everlasting.  And  as  we  are  there 
at  first,  so  we  must  be  without  change.  Our  state  in  the  ffatare 
world,  therefore,  being  eternal,  is  of  so  much  greater  import- 
ance  than  our  state  liere,  that  all  our  concerns  in  this  workL 
should  be  wholly  subordinated  to  it. 

3.  Heaven  is  that  place  alone  where  our  highest  end,  and 
highest  firood  is  to  be  obtained.  God  hath  made  us  for  him- — 
seff.  *^0f  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things.*^ 
Therefore,  then  do  we  attain  to  our  highest  end,  when  we  are 
brought  to  God:  but  that  is  by  being  brought  to  heaven;  for 
that  IS  God^s  throne,  the  place  of  his  specialpresence.    There 

is  but  a  very  imperfect  union  with  God  to  be  had  in  this  world, 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  him  in  the  midst  of  muchdark- 
ness :  a  very  imperfect  conformity  to  God,  mingled  with  abun- 
dance of  estrangement.  Here  we  can  serve  and  glorify  God, 
but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner ;  our  service  being  mingled 
with  sin,  which  dishonours  God. — But  when  we  get  to  heaven, 
(if  ever  that  be,)  we  shall  be  brought  to  a  perfect  union  with 
God,  and  have  more  clear  views  of  him.  There  we  shall  be 
fullv  conformed  to  God,  without  any  remaining  sin :  for  ^^  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is.''  There  we  shall  serve  God  perfectly ; 
and  glorify  him  in  an  exalted  manner,  even  to  the  utmost  of 
the  powers  and  capacity  of  our  nature.  Then  we  shall  perfectly 
give  up  ourselves  to  God :  our  hearts  will  be  pure  and  holy 
offerings,  presented  in  a  flame  of  divine  love. 

God  is  the  highest  good  of  the  reasonable  creature ;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  him  is  tlic  only  happiness  with  which  our  souls 
can  DC  satisfied. — To  go  to  heaven  fully  to  enjoy  God,  is  m- 
finitely  better  than  the  most  pleasant  accommodations  here. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  husbands,  wives,  or  children,  or  the  com- 
pany of  earthly  friends,  are  but  shadows ;  but  the  enjoyment  of 
God  is  the  substance.  These  are  but  scattered  beams ;  but  God 
is  the  sun.  These  are  but  streams ;  but  God  is  the  fountain. 
These  are  but  drops ;  but  God  is  the  ocean. — Therefore  it  be- 
comes us  to  spend  this  life  only  as  a  journey  towards  heaven,  as 
it  becomes  us  to  make  the  seeking  of  our  highest  end  and  pro- 
per good,  the  whole  work  of  our  lives ;  to  which  we  should  sub- 
ordinate all  other  concerns  of  life.  Why  should  we  labour  for, 
or  set  our  hearts  on  any  thing  else,  but  that  which  is  our  pro* 
per  end,  and  true  happiness  ? 

4.  Our  present  state,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  designed  by 
him  that  made  all  things,  to  be  wholly  in  order  to  another 
world. — This  world  was  made  for  a  place  of  preparation  for 
nnother.     Man's  mortal  life  was  given  him.  that  he  might  be 
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ppapared  for  his  fixed  state.  And  all  that  God  has  here  given 
■Bt  18  given  to  this  purpose.  The  sun  shines,  and  the  rain  falls 
opon  us ;  and  the  eartn  yields  her  increase  to  us  for  this  end. 
Civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  family  affairs,  and  all  our  personal 
QODcerns,  are  designed  and  ordered  in  subordination  to  a  future 
pvorld,  by  the  maker  and  disposer  of  all  things.  To  this  there- 
lore  they  ought  to  be  subordmated  by  us. 


Section  III. 

Wnstrudion  (xfforded  by  the  consideration^  that  life  is  a  journey^ 

or  pilgrimage^  towards  heaven. 

1.  This  doctrine  may  teach  us  moderation  in  our  mourning 
"or  the  loss  of  such  dear  friends,  who,  while  they  lived,  improved 
^ir  lives  to  right  purposes.  If  they  lived  a  holy  life,*  then 
:beir  lives  were  a  journey  towards  heaven.  And  why  should 
ere  be  immoderate  in  mourning,  when  they  are  ffot  to  their 
loamey^s  end  ?  Death,  though  it  appears  to  us  with  a  frightful 
aspect,  is  to  them  a  great  blessing.  Their  end  is  happv,  and  bet- 
ter than  their  beginning.  ''  The  day  of  their  deaths  is  better  than 
the  day  of  their  birthJ^"**  While  they  lived,  they  desired  hea- 
ven, and  chose  it  above  this  world,  or  any  of  its  enjoyments.  For 
this  they  earnestly  longed,  and  why  should  we  grieve  that  they 
Imve  obtained  it? — Now  they  have  got  to  their  Father's  house. 
They  find  more  comfort  a  thousand  times,  now  thev  are  got 
home,  than  thev  did  in  their  journey.  In  this  world  they  un- 
derwent much  labour  and  toil ;  it  was  a  wilderness  they  passed 
through.  There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way ;  mountains 
fmd  rough  places.  It  was  laborious  and  fatiguing  to  travel  the 
road ;  and  they  had  many  wearisome  days  and  nights :  but  now 
they  have  got  to  their  everlasting  rest.  '^  And  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying  unto  mc,  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them/^  They  look  back  upon  the  difficulties,  and  sorrows, 
and  dangers  of  life,  rejoicing  that  they  have  surmounted 
diem  all. 

We  are  ready  to  look  upon  death  as  their  calamity,  and  to 
mourn,  that  those  who  were  so  dear  to  us,  should  be  in  the  dark 
^ve;  that  they  are  there  transformed  to  corruption  and  worms ; 
taken  away  from  their  dear  children  and  enjoyments,  &c,  as 
though  they  were  in  awful  circumstances.  But  this  is  owing 
to  our  infirmity ;  they  are  in  a  happy  condition,  inconceivably 
blessed.  They  do  not  mourn,  but  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy  : 
their  mouths  are  filled  with  joyful  songs,  and  they  drink  at  rivers 

"^  Fccle?.  vii,  1.  +  Rer.  xiv.  1.1. 
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of  pleasure.  They  find  no  mixture  of  grief  that  they  have 
changed  their  earthly  enjoyments,  and  the  company  of  mortak. 
for  heaven.  Their  life  here,  though  in  the  best  circomstances. 
was  attended  with  much  that  was  adverse  and  afflictive :  bnl 
now  there  is  an  end  to  all  adversity.  *'  They  shall  hunger  nc 
more,  nor  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them 
nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  o 
waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  cyes.^^ 

It  is  true,  we  shall  see  them  no  more  in  this  world,  yet  w< 
ought  to  consider  that  we  are  travelling  towards  the  sam 
place ;  and  why  should  we  br^ak  our  hearts  that  they  have  go 
there  before  us?  We  are  following  after  them,  and  hope,  a 
soon  as  we  get  to  our  journey  ^s  end,  to  be  with  them  again,  I 
better  circumstances.  A  degree  of  mourning  for  near  reh 
tions  when  departed  is  not  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  bi 
very  agreeable  to  it ;  for  as  long  as  we  are  flesh  and  blood,  w 
have  animal  propensities  and  affections.  But  we  have  hn 
reason  that  our  mourning  should  be  minsled  with  joy.  *^iti 
I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concemin 
them  that  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  thi 
have  no  hope  f  ^t  (i.  e.)  that  they  should  not  sorrow  as  tt 
Heathen,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  a  future  happiness.  Th 
appears  by  the  following  verse ;  ^^for  if  tee  believe  that  Jest 
died  and  rose  again^  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus^un 
God  bring  with  him,'^'' 

2.  If  our  lives  ought  to  be  only  a  journey  towards  heavci 
how  ill  do  they  improve  their  lives,  that  spend  them  in  travc 
ling  towards  hell  ? — Some  men  spend  their  whole  lives,  froi 
their  infancy  to  their  dying  day,  in  going  down  the  broad  we 
to  destruction.  They  not  only  draw  nearer  to  hcll  as  to  tim 
but  they  every  day  grow  more  ripe  for  destruction  ;  they  ai 
more  assimilated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  world.  Whi 
others  press  forward  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  to  life,  ar 
laboriously  travel  up  the  hill  toward  Zion,  against  the  inclini 
tions  and  tendency  of  the  flesh  ;  these  run  with  a  swift  care* 
down  to  eternal  death.  This  is  the  employment  of  every  da 
with  all  wicked  men ;  and  the  whole  day  is  spent  in  it.  i 
soon  as  ever  they  awake  in  the  morning,  they  set  out  anew ; 
the  way  to  hell,  and  spend  every  waking  moment  in  it  Th( 
begin  in  early  days.  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  tl 
womb,  they /lo  astray  as  soon  as  they  arc  born,  speaking  lics.^ 
They  hold  on  it  with  perseverance.  Many  of  them  who  lii 
to  be  old,  are  never  weary  in  it ;  though  they  live  to  be  an  hu: 
dred  years  old,  they  will  not  cease  travelling  in  the  way  to  he 
till  they  arrive  there.  And  all  the  concerns  of  life  arc  subord 
nated  to  this  employment.     A  wicked  man  is  a  servant  of  sir 

*  Rpv.  vii.  ir,.  17.  t  1  ThP".  ir.  IH.  t  P^nlm  ylviii.    t. 
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hid  tiowers  aud  faculties  are  employed  in  the  service  of  sin ;  and 
in  ntoess  for  bell.  And  all  bis  possessions  are  so  used  by  him 
as  to  be  subservient  to  the  same  purpose.  Men  spend  their 
time  in  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  Thus 
do  all  unclean  persons,  who  live  in  lascivious  practices  in  secret ; 
all  xnalicious  persons ;  all  profane  persons,  that  neglect  the  du- 
ties of  religion.  Thus  do  all  unjust  persons ;  and  those  who 
are  fraudulent  and  oppressive  in  their  dealings.  Thus  do  all 
backbiters  and  revilers ;  all  covetous  persons,  that  set  their 
hearts  chiefly  on  the  riches  of  this  world.  Thus  do  tavern- 
haunters,  and  frequenters  of  evil  company ;  and  many  other 
kinds  that  might  be  mentioned.  Thus  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
hastening  onward  in  the  broad  way  to  destruction ;  which  is,  as 
it  ivere,  filled  up  with  the  multitude  that  are  goins  in  it  with 
ono  accord.  And  they  are  every  day  going  to  hell  out  of  this 
broad  way  by  thousands.  Multitudes  are  continually  flowing 
doivn  into  the  great  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  as  some  mighty 
river  constantly  disembogues  its  water  into  the  ocean. 

3.  Hence  when  persons  are  converted  they  do  but  begin  their 
vork,  and  set  out  in  the  way  they  have  to  ^o. — They  never  till 
then  do  any  thing  at  that  work  in  which  their  whole  lives  ought 
to  be  spent.  Persons  before  conversion  never  take  a  step  that 
way.  Then  does  a  man  first  set  out  on  his  journey,  when  he  is 
brought  home  to  Christ ;  and  so  far  is  he  from  having  done  his 
vork,  that  his  care  and  labour  in  his  Christian  work  and  busi- 
ness, is  then  but  begun,  in  which  he  must  spend  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life. 

Those  persons  do  ill,  who  when  they  are  converted,  and  have 
obtained  a  hope  of  their  being  in  a  good  condition,  do  not 
strive  as  earnestly  as  they  did  before,  while  they  were  under 
^Wakenings.  They  ought,  henceforward,  as  long  as  they  live, 
to  be  as  earnest  and  laborious,  as  watchful  and  careful  as  ever ; 
yea,  they  should  increase  more  and  more.  It  is  no  just  excuse, 
that  now  they  have  obtained  conversion.  Should  not  we  be 
&a  diligent  that  we  may  serve  and  glorify  God,  as  that  we  our- 
selves may  be  happy  ?  And  if  we  have  obtained  grace,  yet  we 
ought  to  strive  as  much  that  we  may  obtain  the  other  degrees 
that  are  before,  as  we  did  to  obtain  that  small  degree  that  is 
behind.  The  apostle  tells  us,  that  he  forgot  what  was  behind, 
5Uid  reached  forth  towards  what  was  before.* 

Yea,  those  who  are  converted,  have  now  a  fiirther  reason  to 

strive  for  grace ;  for  they  have  seen  something  of  its  excellency. 

A.  man  who  has  once  tasted  the  blessings  of  Canaan,  has  more 

reason  to  press  towards  it  than  he  had  before.     And  they  who 

^rc  converted,  should  strive  to  *^  make  their  calling  and  election 

sure."    All  those  who  are  converted  arc  not  sure  of  it :  and 

=*  Phil.  iii.  13. 
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those  who  are  sure,  do  not  know  that  they  shall  be  always  so; 
and  still  seeking  and  serving  God  with  the  utmost  diligence,  ii 
the  way  to  have  assurance,  and  to  have  it  maintained. 

Section  IV. 

An  exhortation^  so  to  spend  the  present  life^  tluU  ii  ma^  only 

be  a  journey  towards  heaven. 

Labour  to  obtain  such  a  disposition  of  mind  that  you  may 
choose  heaven  for  your  inheritance  and  home;  and  may  eu' 
nestly  long  for  it,  and  be  willing  to  change  this  world,  and  all 
its  enjoyments,  for  heaven.  Labour  to  have  your  heart  taken 
up  so  much  about  heaven,  and  heavenly  enjoyments,  as  that 
you  may  rejoice  when  God  calls  you  to  leave  your  best  earthly 
friends  and  comforts  for  heaven,  there  to  enjoy  God  and  Chrirt. 

13e  persuaded  to  travel  in  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven ;  Wr. 
in  holiness,  self-denial,  mortification,  obedience  to  all  the  com- 
mands of  God,  following  Christ^s  example ;  in  a  way  of  a  hea- 
venly life,  or  imitation  of  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven.  Let 
it  be  your  daily  work,  from  morning  till  night,  and  hold  out  in 
it  to  the  end  ;  let  nothing  stop  or  discourage  you,  or  turn  yen 
aside  from  this  road.  And  let  all  other  concerns  be  subor- 
dinated to  this.  Consider  the  reasons  that  have  been  mentioned 
why  you  should  thus  spend  your  life  ;  that  this  world  is  not 
your  abiding  place,  that  the  future  world  is  to  be  your  everlast* 
ing  abode;  and  that  the  enjoyments  and  concerns  of  this 
world,  are  given  entirely  in  order  to  another.  And  consider 
further  for  motive, 

1.  How  worthy  is  heaven  that  your  life  should  be  wholly 
spent  as  a  journey  towards  it. — To  what  better  purpose  can 
you  spend  your  life,  whether  you  respect  your  duty  or  yoor 
interest  ?  What  better  end  can  you  propose  to  your  journey, 
than  to  obtain  heaven  ?  You  are  placed  in  this  world,  with  a 
choice  given  you,  that  you  may  travel  which  way  you  please; 
and  one  way  leads  to  heaven.  Now  can  you  direct  your  course 
better  than  this  way  ?  All  men  have  some  aim  or  other  io 
living.  Some  mainly  seek  worldly  things ;  they  spend  their 
days  in  such  pursuits.  But  is  not  heaven,  where  is  fullness  of 
joy  for  ever,  much  more  worthy  to  be  sought  by  you  ?  How 
can  you  better  employ  your  strength,  use  your  means,  and  spend 
your  days,  than  in  travelling  the  road  that  leads  to  the  everlast- 
ing enjoyment  of  God;  to  his  glorious  presence;  to  the  new 
Jerusalem  ;  to  the  heavenly  mount  Zion  ;  where  ail  your  desires 
will  be  filled,  and  no  danger  of  ever  loosing  your  happiness  ? — 
No  man  is  at  home  in  this  vvorld,  whether  he  choose  heaven  or 
not ;  here  he  is  but  a  transient  person.  Where  can  you  choose 
vonr  home  better  than  in  heaven  ' 
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±  This  is  the  way  to  have  death  comfortable  to  U8. — ^To 
iQDd  oar  lives  so  as  to  be  only  a  joumeyiaff  towards  heaven, 
die  way  to  be  free  from  bondage,  and  to  have  the  prospect 
id  finrethought  of  death  comfort  wle.  Does  the  traveller  tnink 
:hii  joumey^s  end  with  fear  and  terror?  Is  it  terrible  to  him 
r  dunk  that  he  has  almost  got  to  his  journey ^s  end  ?  Were 
IS  children  of  Israel  sorry,  after  forty  years*  travel  in  the  wil- 
mess,  when  they  had  almost  got  to  Canaan  ?  This  is  the 
1^  to  be  able  to  part  with  the  world  without  grief.  Does 
nieve  the  traveller,  when  he  has  got  home,  to  quit  his  staff 
ilload  of  provisions  that  he  had  to  sustain  him  by  the  way  ? 
3L  No  more  of  your  {ife  will  be  pleasant  to  think  of  when  you 
Mne  to  die,  than  has  been  spent  after  this  manner. — If  you 
ive  spent  none  of  your  life  this  way,  your  whole  life  will  be 
RiMe  to  you  to  think  of,  unless  you  die  under  some  great  de- 
flOD.  You  will  see  then,  that  all  of  your  life  that  has  been 
lent  otherwise,  is  lost  You  will  then  see  the  vanity  of  all 
Iter  aims  that  you  may  have  proposed  to  yourself.  The 
Mgbt  of  what  you  here  possessed  and  enjoyed,  will  not  be 
etsimt'to  you,  unless  you  can  think  also  that  you  have  subor* 
Wktdi  them  to  this  purpose. 

4  Consider  that  tnose  who  are  willing  thus  to  spend  their 
'tt  as  a  journey  towards  heaven,  may  have  heaven. — Heaven, 
(Wever  high  and  glorious,  is  attainable  for  such  poor  worth- 
m  creatures  as  We  are.  We  may  attain  that  glorious  region 
liich  is  the  habitation  of  angels ;  yea, the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Ml  of  God  ;  and  where  is  the  glorious  presence  of  the  great 
liovah. .  And  we  may  have  it  freely ;  without  money  and 
ithoot  price ;  if  we  are  but  willing  to  travel  the  road  that 
Mb  to  It,  and  bend  our  course  that  way  as  long  as  we  live ; 
3  Aay  and  shall  have  heaven  for  our  eternal  resting  place. 
&  Let  it  be  considered,  that  if  our  lives  be  not  a  journey 
vnrds  heaven,  they  will  be  a  journey  to  hell.  All  raankina, 
ttt  they  have  been  here  a  short  while,  go  to  either  of  the  two 
eat  receptacles  of  all  that  depart  out  of  this  world  ;  the  one 
ieooeit,  whither  a  small  numoer,  in  comparison,  travel ;  and 
a  other  is  AelZ,  whither  the  bulk  of  mankind  throng.  And 
c  or  the  other  of  these  must  be  the  issue  of  our  course  in  this 
Jfld. 

I  shall  conclude  by  giving  a  few  directions : 
L  Labour  to  set  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  this  world ;  on  ac* 
nnt  of  the  little  satisfaction  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  here  :  its 
Nrt  continuance,  and  unserviceableness  when  we  most  stand 
need  of  help,  viz.  on  a  death-bed. — All  men,  that  live  any 
isiderable  time  in  the  world,  might  see  enough  to  convince 
m  of  its  vanity,  if  they  would  but  consider. — Be  persuaded 
refbre  to  exercise  consideration,  when  you  see  and  hear, 
D  time  to  time,  of  the  death  of  others.  Labour  to  turn 
^OL.  VIL  19 
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your  thoughts  this  way.  See  tlic  vanity  of  the  world  in  sue 
a  glass. 

2.  Labour  to  be  much  acquainted  with  heaven. — If  yoo  ar 
not  acquainted  with  it,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  spend  your  lifi 
as  a  journey  thither.  You  will  not  be  sensible  of  its  worth,  na 
will  you  long  for  it.  Unless  you  are  much  conversant  in  yon 
mind  with  a  better  good,  it  will  be  exceeding  difficult  to  yon 
to  have  your  hearts  loose  from  these  things,  and  to  use  then 
only  in  subordination  to  sometheing  else,  and  be  ready  to  part 
with  them  for  the  sake  of  that  better  good. — Labour  therewK 
to  obtain  a  realizing  sense  of  a  heavenly  world,  to  get  a  fim 
belief  of  its  reality,  and  to  be  very  much  conversant  with  it  ii 
your  thoughts. 

3.  Seek  heaven  only  by  Jesus  Chriat Christ  tells  us  thfit  b 

is  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."*  He  tells  that  he  b  th 
door  of  the  sheep.  <'  I  am  the  door,  by  me  if  any  man  enteric 
he  shall  be  saved ;  and  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture/^t  If  w 
therefore  would  improve  our  lives  as  a  journey  towards  heafei 
we  must  seek  it  by  him,  and  not  by  our  own  righteousness;  a 
expecting  to  obtam  it  only  for  his  sake,  looking  to  him,  bavin 
our  dependence  on  him,  who  has  procured  it  for  us  by  his  meri 
And  expect  strength  to  walk  in  holiness,  the  way  that  leads  t 
heaven,  only  from  him.* 

4.  Let  Christians  help  one  another  in  ^oing  this  jouroe^ 
— There  are  many  ways  whereby  Christians  might  graitl 
forward  one  another  in  their  way  to  heaven,  as  by  rdigioc 
conference,  &c.  Therefore  let  them  be  exhorted  to  go  th 
journey  as  it  were  in  company,  conversing  together,  and  assis 
mg  one  another.  Company  is  very  desirable  in  a  journey,  bi 
in  none  so  much  as  this. — Let  them  go  united,  and  not  fall  oi 
by  the  way,  which  would  be  to  hinder  one  another ;  but  use  a 
means  they  can  to  help  each  other  up  the  hill. — This  would  ei 
9ure  a  more  successful  travelling,  and  a  more  joyful  meeting  { 
their  Father^s  house  in  glory. 

*  John  xiv.  r,.  +  John  s.  9. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  READER  RESPECTING  THE  FIRST  SERMON. 


It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  author's  youth  and 
modesty  were  prevailed  on  to  let  him  appear  a  preacher  in  our 
public  lecture,  and  afterward  to  give  us  a  copy  of  his  discourse, 
at  the  desire  of  divers  ministers  and  others  who  heard  it.  But 
uwe  quickly  found  him  a  workman  that  needs  not  to  be 
ashamed  before  his  brethren,  our  satisfaction  was  the  greater 
to  see  him  pitching  upoii  so  noble  a  subject,  and  treating  it 
with  80  much  strength  and  clearness,  as  the  judicious  reader 
will  perceive  in  the  following  composure  :  a  subject  which  se- 
cures to  God  his  great  design  in  the  work  of  fallen  man^s  re- 
demption by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  evidently  so  laid 
OQt,  as  that  the  glory  of  the  whole  should  return  to  him,  the 
blessed  ordainer,  purchaser,  and  applier ;  a  subject  which 
enters  deep  into  practical  religion ;  without  the  belief  of  which, 
that  roust  soon  die  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

For  in  proportion  to  the  sense  we  have  of  our  dependence 
0&  the  sovereign  God  for  all  the  good  we  want,  will  be  our  va- 
lue for  him,  our  application  to  him,  our  trust  in  him,  our  fear  to 
offend  him,  and  our  care  to  please  him ;  as  likewise  our  grati- 
tude anfi  love,  our  delight  and  praise,  upon  our  sensible  expe- 
dience ofhis  free  benefits. 

hi  short,  it  is  the  ver}'  soul  of  piety,  to  apprehend  and  own 
tliat  all  our  springs  are  in  him  ;  the  springs  of  our  present  grace 
^nd  comfort,  and  of  our  future  glory  and  blessedness;  and  that 
tliey  all  entirely  flow  through  Christ,  by  the  efficacious  influ- 
ence of  the  Holv  Spirit.  By  these  things  saints  live,  and  in  all 
tliese  tilings  is  the  life  of  our  spirits. 

Such  doctrines  as  these,  which,  by  humbling  the  minds  of 
*>>eo,  prepare  them  for  the  exaltations  of  God,  ne  has  signally 
owned  and  prospered  in  the  reformed  world,  and  in  our  land 
especially  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  ;  and  we  hope  they  will 
pe?er  grow  unfashionable  among  us :  for,  we  are  well  assured, 
rfthose  which  we  call  the  doctrines  of  grace  ever  come  to  be 
Contemned  or  disrelished,  vital  piety  will  proportionably  lan- 
guish and  wear  awav  ;  as  these  doctrines  always  sink  in  the  es- 
teem of  men  upon  the  decay  of  serious  religion. 
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We  cannot  therefore  but  express  our  joy  and  thankftaloeHt 
that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  is  pleased  still  to  raise  op 
from  among  the  children  of  his  people,  for  the  supply  of  h» 
churches,  those  who  assert  and  maintain  these  evangelical  prin- 
ciples, and  that  our  churches  (notwithstanding  all  their  dece- 
neracies)  have  still  a  high  value  for  such  principles,  and  for 
those  who  publicly  own  and  teach  them.  ! 

And  as  we  cannot  but  wish  and  pray  that  the  college  in  the 
neighbouring  colony  (as  well  as  our  own)  may  be  a  finitfid 
mother  of  many  such  sons  as  the  author,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  the  care  of  their  present  worthy  rector ;  so  we 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  special  favour  of  Providence  in  bestow* 
ing  such  a  rich  gift  on  the  happy  church  of  Northampton, 
which  has  for  so  many  lustres  of  years  flourished  under  tne  in- 
fluence of  such  pious  doctrines,  taught  them  in  the  excelleni 
ministry  of  their  late  venerable  pastor,  whose  gift  and  spirk,w« 
hope,  will  long  live  and  shine  in  this  his  mrandson,  to  the  eoA 
that  they  may  abound  yet  more  in  all  the  lovely  fruits  of  evaM 
gelical  humility  and  thankfulness,  to  the  ^lorv  of  God. 

To  his  blessmg  we  commit  them  all,  with  this  diacoorse,  a*^ 
every  one  that  reads  it ;  and  are 

Your  Servants  in  the  Gospel, 

T,  PRINCE. 

W.  COOPER- 

Boston^  An^st  17.  IT^^I . 


SERMON  VI.' 


GOD  GLORIFIED  IN  MAN'S  DEPENDENCE. 


1  CoE.  i.  29—31. 

Thai  nofiesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.  But  of  him  are  ye 
in  Christ  Jesus^  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and 
righteousnesSy  and  sancttfication^  and  redemption.  That  ac- 
cording as  it  is  written.^  £tb  that  glorieth^  let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord. 

Those  Christians  to  whom  the  apostle  directed  this  epistle, 

<dwelt  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  human  wisdom  was  in  great 

TCpute ;  as  the  apostle  observes  in  the  22d  verse  of  this  chapter, 

^^  The  Greeks  seek  after  wisdQm/^    Corinth  was  not  far  from 

Athens,  that  had  been  for  many  ages  the  most  famous  seat  of 

philosophy  and  learning  in  the  world.    The  apostle  therefore 

ob^nres  to  them  how  God  by  the  gospel  destroyed,  and  brought 

to  nought,  their  wisdom.    The  learned  Grecians  and  their  great 

philosophers,  by  all  their  wisdom  did  not  know  God,  they  were 

not  able  to  find  out  the  truth  in  divine  things.    But,  after  they 

had  done  their  utmost  to  no  effeet,  it  pleased  God  at  length  to 

reveal  himself  tnr  the  gospel,  which  they  accounted  foolishness. 

He  ^*  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise, 

and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which 

are  mighty,  and  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  thmgs  that 

are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  brins  to  nought 

the  things  that  are.^^    And  the  apostle  informs  them  in  the 

text  whv  he  thus  did.  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  pre- 

senccj  &.C.    In  which  words  may  be  observed, 

1.  What  God  aims  at  in  the  disposition  of  things  in  the  affair 
of  redemption,  viz.  that  man  should  not  glory  in  himself,  but 
alone  in  God ;  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence ^ — 
that  according  as  it  is  written^  He  that  glorteth^  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord. 

*  Preadied  on  the  public  lecture  in  Boiton,  Joly  8, 1731 ;  and  published  at 
Uie  desire  of  teTeral  ministers  and  others  in  Boston  who  heard  it. — Thiii  wa« 
the  first  piece  published  by  Mr.  Edwaroi. 
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3.  How  this  end  is  attained  in  the  work  of  redemption,  t£ 
by  that  absolute  and  immediate  dependence  which  men  hav 
upon  God  in  that  work,  for  all  their  good.     Inasmuch  as, 

Firsts  All  the  good  that  they  have  is  in  and  through  Christ 
He  is  made  unto  us  wisdom^  righteousness^  sanctification^  (m* 
redemption.  All  the  good  of  the  fallen  and  redeemed  creator 
is  concerned  in  these  four  things,  and  cannot  be  better  distri 
buted  than  into  them  ;  but  Christ  is  each  of  them  to  us,  and  wi 
have  none  of  them  any  otherwise  than  in  him.  He  is  made  ^ 
God  unto  us  wisdom :  In  him  are  all  the  proper  good  and  tra 
excellency  of  the  understanding.  Wisdom  was  a  thing  tha 
the  Greeks  admired ;  but  Christ  is  the  true  light  of  the  world 
it  is  through  him  alone  that  true  wisdom  is  imparted  to  thi 
mind.  It  is  in  and  by  Christ  that  we  have  righteousness :  It  i 
by  being  in  him  that  we  are  justified,  have  our  sins  pardoned 
and  are  received  as  righteous  intoGod^s  favour.  It  is  by  Cbrisi 
that  we  have  sanctification  :  We  have  in  him  true  excellent; 
of  heart,  as  well  as  of  understanding ;  and  h§  is  made  unto  n 
inherent  as  well  as  imputed  righteousness.  It  is  by  Christ  tha 
wc  have  redemption^  or  the  actual  deliverance  from  all  miserj 
and  the  bestowment  of  all  happiness  and  glory.  Thus  we  hav( 
all  our  good  by  Christ,  who  is  God. 

Secondly^  Another  instance  wherein  our  dependence  oi 
God  for  all  our  good  appears,  is  this.  That  it  is  God  that  ha 
given  us  Christ,  that  wc  migltt  have  these  benefits  througl 
him  :  he  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness ^  &c. 

Thirdly,  It  is  of  him  that  we  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  com< 
to  have  an  interest  in  him,  and  so  do  receive  those  blessing 
which  he  is  made  unto  us.  It  is  God  that  gives  us  faith  where 
by  wc  close  with  Christ. 

So  that  in  this  verse  is  shown  our  dependence  on  each  per 
son  in  the  Trinity  for  all  our  good.  We  arc  dependent  oi 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  is  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sane 
tification,  and  redemption.  We  are  dependent  on  the  Fathei 
who  has  given  us  Christ,  and  made  him  to  be  these  things  to  us 
We  are  dependent  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  it  is  of  him  tluit  Wi 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  gives  faith  ii 
him,  whereby  we  receive  him,  and  close  with  him. 


DOCTRINE. 

"  God  is  glorified  in  the  work  of  redemption  in  this,  that  then 
appears  in  it  so  absolute  and  univcr.<al  a  dependence  of  th< 

redeemed  on  him." Here  I   propose  to  show,  1st,   Thai 

there  is  an  absolute  and  universal  dependence  of  the  redeemed 
on  God  for  all  their  good.  And  2dly,  That  God  hereby  is  ex- 
alted  and  glorified  in  the  work  of  redomption. 
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L  There  is  an  absolute  and  universal  dependence  of  the  re- 
deemed on  God.  The  nature  and  contrivance  of  our  redemp- 
tion is  such,  that  the  redeemed  are  in  every  thing  directly, 
immediately,  and  entirely  dependent  on  God :  They  are  de- 
pandent  on  him  for  ail,  and  arc  dependent  on  him  every  way. 
The  several  ways  wherein  the  dependence  of  one  being  may 
be  upon  another  for  its  good,  and  wherein  the  redeemed  of 
Jesus  Christ  depend  on  God  for  all  their  good,  are  these,  viz. 
That  they  have  all  their  good  of  him,  and  that  they  have  all 
through  him,  and  that  they  have  all  in  him :  That  he  is  the 
cause  and  original  whence  all  their  good  comes,  therein  it  is 
c{)rhim ;  and  that  he  is  the  medium  by  which  it  is  obtained  and 
conveyed,  therein  they  have  it  through  him  ;  and  that  he  is  the 
good  itself  given  and  conveyed,  therein  it  is  iw  him.  Now 
those  that  are  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ  do,  in  all  these  re- 
Bpects,  very  directly  and  entirely  depend  on  God  for  their  all. 

Firsts  The  redeemed  have  all  their  good  of  God.     God  is 

^be  great  author  of  it.     He  is  the  fir&t  cause  of  it ;  and  not 

only  so,  but  he  is  the  only  proper  cause.     It  is  of  God  that  we 

Jhave  our  Redeemer.     It  is  God  that  has  provided  a  Saviour 

for  us.     Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  of  God  in  his  person,  as  he  is 

the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  but  he  is  from  God,*  as  we  are 

concerned  m  him,  and  in  his  office  of  Mediator.     He  is  the 

^ift  of  God  to  us :  God  chose  and  anointed  him,  appointed  him 

his  work,  and  sent  him  into  the  world.     And  as  it  is  God  that 

gives^  so  it  is  God  that  accepts  the   Saviour.     lie  gives  the 

purchaser,  and  he  affords  the  thing  purchased. 

It  is  of  God  that  Christ  becomes  ours,  that  we  are  brought  to 
him  and  are  united  to  him.  It  is  of  God  that  we  receive  faith 
to  close  with  him,  that  we  may  have  an  interest  in  him. 
Eph.  ii.  8.  "  For  by  grace  ye  are  saved,  throuj^h  faith  ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  It  is  of  God  that  we 
actually  receive  all  the  benefits  that  Christ  has  purchased.  It 
is  God  that  pardons  and  justifies,  and  delivers  from  going  down 
to  hell ;  and  into  his  favour  the  redeemed  are  received,  when 
they  are  justified.  So  it  is  God  that  delivers  from  the  domi- 
nion of  sin,  cleanses  us  from  our  filthincss,  and  changes  us  from 
our  deformity.  It  is  of  God  that  the  redeemed  receive  all 
their  true  excellency,  wisdom,  and  holiness  :  and  that  two  ways, 
viz.  as  the  Holy  Ghost  by  whom  these  things  are  immediately 
Mrrousht  is  from  God,  proceeds  from  him,  and  is  sent  by  him ; 
and  also  as  the  Holy  Ghost  himselfis  God,  by  whose  operation 
and  indwelling  the  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things,  a 
holy  disposition  and  all  grace,  are  conferred  and  upheld.  And 
though  means  are  made  use  of  in  conferring  grace  on  men^s 
Souls,  yet  it  is  of  God  that  we  have  these  means  of  grace,  and 
it  is  he  that  makes  them  eflectual.  It  is  of  God  that  we  have 
the  holy  scriptures:  they  are  hi^  word.     It  is  of  God  that  w^ 
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have  ordinances,  and  their  efficacy  depends  on  the  iniiiiediate 
inflnenceof  his  Spirit.    The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  sent  rf 
God,  and  all  their  sufficiency  is  of  him. — 2  Con  iv.  7,  ^  We 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us/*    Their  success  oepeikb 
entirely  and  absolutely  on  the  immediate  blessing  and  inftwnoo 
of  God. 

1.  The  redeemed  have  all  from  the  grare  of  Grod.    It  was 
mere  grace  that  God  gave  us  his  onlv  begotten  Son. 

f'ace  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  excellency  of  what  is 
he  gift  was  infinitely  precious,  because  it  was  of  a 
infinitely  worthy,  a  person  of  infinite  glory ;  and  also 
it  was  of  a  person  infinitely  near  and  dear  to  God.  The 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  we  have  given  us  in 
The  benefit  is  doubly  infinite,  in  that  in  him  we  have  deliver-  — 
ance  from  an  infinite,  because  an  eternal  misery,  and  do  also  le— — 
ceive  eternal  joy  and  glory.  The  grace  in  bestowing  this  gift^ 
is  great  in  proportion  to  our  unworuiiness  to  whom  it  is  given  ;s 
instead  of  deserving  such  a  gift,  we  merited  infinitely  ill  oAjodV'^ 
hands.  The  grace  is  great  according  to  the  manner  of 
giving,  or  jn  proportion  to  the  humiliation  and  expense  of  the 
method  and  means  by  which  a  way  is  made  for  our  having  the 
^ift.  He  gave  him  to  dwell  amongst  us  ;  he  gave  him  to  us 
mcarnate,  or  in  our  nature  ;  and  in  the  like  thouffh  sinless  infir- 
mities. He  gave  him  to  us  in  a  low  and  afflictedstate ;  and  not 
onlv  so,  but  as  slain,  that  he  might  be  a  feast  for  our  souls. 

The  grace  of  God  in  bestowing  this  gift  is  most  free.  It 
was  what  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  bestow.  He  might 
have  rejected  fallen  man,  as  he  did  the  fallen  angels.  It  was 
what  we  never  did  any  thing  to  merit ;  it  was  eiven  while  we 
were  yet  enemies,  and  before  we  had  so  much  as  repented. 
It  was  from  the  love  of  God  who  saw  no  excellency  in  us  to 
attract  it ;  and  it  was  without  expectation  of  ever  beinff  requi- 
ted for  it. — And  it  is  from  mere  grace  that  the  benefits  cu  Christ 
are  applied  to  such  and  such  particular  persons.  Those  that 
are  called  and  sanctified  are  to  attribute  it  alone  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God^s  goodness  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
He  is  sovereign,  and  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy. 

Man  hath  now  a  greater  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God 
than  he  had  before  the  fall.  He  depends  on  free  goodness  of 
God  for  much  more  than  he  did  then.  Then  he  depended  on 
God^s  goodness  for  conferring  the  reward  of  perfect  obedience ; 
for  God  was  not  obliged  to  promise  and  bestow  that  reward. 
But  now  we  are  dependent  on  the  grace  of  God  for  much 
more ;  we  stand  in  need  of  grace,  not  only  to  bestow  fflory 
upon  us,  but  to  deliver  us  from  hell  and  eternal  wrath.  Under 
the  first  covenant  we  depended  on  God^s  goodness  to  give  us 
the  reward  of  righteousness ;  and  so  we  do  now  :  But  we  stand 


iu  ueed  of  God^s  free  aiul  sovereign  grace  to  give  us  that 
righteouaDess ;  to  pardon  our  sin,  and  release  us  from  the  guilt 
and  infinite  demerit  of  it. 

And  08  we  are  dependent  on  the  goodness  of  God  for  more 

now  tlian  under  the  first  covenant,  so  we  are  dependent  on  a 

much  greater,  more  free  and  wonderful  goodness.     We  are 

now  more  dependent  on  God's  arbitrary  and  sovereign  good 

pleasure.     We  were  in  our  first  estate  dependent  on  God  for 

Aoliness.     We  had  our  original  righteousness  from  him ;  but 

then  holiness  was  not  bestowed  in  such  a  way  of  sovereign  good 

pleasure  as  it  is  now.     Man  was  created  holy,  for  it  became 

God  to  create  holy  all  his  reasonable  creatures.     It  would 

have  been  a  disparagement  to  the  holiness  of  God's  nature,  if 

lie    had   made  an   mtelligent   creature    unholy.      But   now 

vrhen  fallen  man  is  made  holy,  it  is  from  mere  and  arbitrary 

grace :  God  may  for  ever  deny  holiness  to  the  fallen  creature  if 
e  pleases,  without  any  disparagement  to  any  of  his  perfec- 
^ons. 

And  we  are  not  only  indeed  more  dependent  on  the  srace  o( 
God,  but  our  dependence  is  much  more  conspicuous,  because 
our  own  insufficiency  and  helplessness  in  ourselves  is  much 
snore  apparent  in  our  fallen  and  und(me  state,  than  it  was  be- 
Jbre  we  were  either  sinful  or  miserable.     We  are  more  appa- 
rently dependent  on  God  for  holiness,  because  we  are  first  sin- 
£il,  and  utterly  polluted,  and  afterward  holy.     So  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effect  is  sensible,  and  its  derivation  from  God  more 
obvious.    If  man  was  ever  holy  and  always  was  so,  it  would 
not  be  so  apparent,  that  he  had  not  holiness  necessarily,  as  an 
inseparable  qualification  of  human  nature.     So  we  are  more 
apparently  dependent  on  free  grace  for  the  favour  of  God,  for 
'we  are  first  justly  the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  and  afterward  arc 
Teceived  into  favour.     We  are  more  apparently  dependent  on 
God  for  happiness,  being  first  miserable,  and  afterward  happy. 
Jt  is  more  apparently  free  and  without  merit  in  us,  because  wo 
arc  actually  without  any  kind  of  excellency  to  merit,  if  there 
could  be  any  such  thing  as  merit  in  creature-excellency.     And 
we  arc  not  only  without  any  true  excellency,  but  are  full  of, 
and  wholly  defiled  with,  that  which  is  infinitely  odious.    All  our 
.good  is  more  apparently  from  God,  because  we  are  first  naked 
and  wholly  witliout  any  good,  and  afterward  enriched  with  all 
good. 

2.  We  receive  all  from  the  power  of  God.  Man's  re- 
demption is  often  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  wonderful  power  as 
well  as  grace.  The  great  |>ower  of  God  appears  in  bringing 
a  sinner  from  his  low  state  from  the  depths  of  sin  and  misery, 
to  such  an  exalted  state  of  holiness  and  happiness.  £ph.  i.  10. 
"  And  what  is  the  exceediner  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward 
who  believe,  accordinc;  to  the  working  of  hi?  mighty  po^ver '"  - 
Vol.  VH  '>0 
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We  are  dependent  on  God's  power  through  every  step 
of  our  redemption.  We  are  dependent  on  the  power  of  God 
to  convert  us,  and  give  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  new  na- 
turc.  It  is  a  work  of  creation  :  "  If  any  man  be  in  Cltfiit,  he 
is  a  new  creature,"  2  Cor.  v.  17.  "  We  are  created  in  Chriil 
Jesus,"  Eph.  ii  10.  The  fallen  creature  cannot  attah^  to  true 
holiness,  but  by  being  created  again,  Eph.  iv.  "M.  ^'  And  that 
ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  m  righteons- 
iiess  and  true  holiness."  It  is  a  raising  from  the  dead,  Goloi. 
ii.  l!2,  13.  ^^  Wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead."  Yea,  it  is  a  more  glorious  work  of  power  than  mere 
creation,  or  raising  a  dead  body  to  life,  in  that  the  effect  at- 
tained is  greater  and  more  excellent.  That  holy  and  happy 
being,  and  spiritual  life  which  is  produced  in  the  worl(  of  con- 
version, is  a  far  greater  and  more  glorious  effect,  than  mere 
being  and  life.  And  the  state  from  whence  the  cbanse  is 
made — a  death  in  sin,  a  total  corruption  of  nature,  and  acn>th 
of  misery — is  far  more  remote  from  the  state  attained,  than 
mere  death  or  non-entity. 

It  is  by  God's  power  also  that  we  are  preserved  in  a  stale  o! 
grace.  1  Pet.  i.  5.  "  Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  Gkxi 
through  faith  unto  salvation."  As  grace  is  at  first  from  God, 
so  it  is  continually  from  him,  and  is  maintained  by  him,  as 
much  as  light  in  the  atmosphere  is  all  day  lonff  from  the  sub, 
as  w*ell  as  at  first  dawning,  or  at  sun-rising. — Men  are  depend- 
ent on  the  power  of  God  for  every  exercise  of  grace,  and  for 
carrying  on  that  work  in  the  heart,  for  subduing  sin  and  cor- 
ruption, increasing  holy  principles,  and  enabling  to  bring  forth 
fruit  in  good  works.  Man  is  dependent  on  divine  pow<»'  in 
bringing  grace  to  its  perfection,  in  making  the  soul  completely 
amiable  \n  Christ's  glorious  likeness,  and  filling  of  it  with  a 
satisfying  joy  and  blessedness  ;  and  for  the  raising  of  the  body 
10  life,  and  to  such  a  perfect  state,  that  it  shall  be  suitable  for 
a  habitation  and  organ  for  a  soul  so  perfected  and  blessed. 
These  are  the  most  glorious  effects  of  the  power  of  God,  that 
are  seen  in  the  series  of  God^s  acts  with  respect  to  the 
crealurcsi. 

Man  was  dependent  on  the  power  of  God  in  his  first  estate, 
liut  he  is  more  dependent  on  his  power  now ;  he  needs  God^s 
j>ower  to  do  more  things  for  him,  and  depends  on  a  more  won- 
derful exercise  of  his  power.  It  was  an  effect  of  the  power  of 
God  to  make  man  holy  at  the  first ;  but  more  remarkably  so 
now,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  diflficulty 
in  the  way.  It  is  a  more  glorious  effect  of  power  to  make  that 
holy  that  was  so  depraved,  and  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  than 
io  confer  holiness  on  that  which  before  had  nothing  of  the  oon- 
M:irv,     It  i^  n  innro  dorious  work  of  power  lo  rescue  a  soul  out 
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hands.of  the  devil,  and  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
ig  it  into  a  state  of  salvation,  than  to  confer  holiness 
'  there  was  no  prepossession  or  opposition.  Luke 
23.  **  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his 
are  in  peace  ;  but  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come 
lim,  ana  overcome  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his  armoar 
[IV  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils."  So  it  is  a  more 
18  work  of  power  to  uphold  a  soul  in  a  state  of  grace  and 
S8,  and  to  carry  it  on  till  it  is  brought  to  glory,  when  there 
luch  sin  remaining  in  the  heart  resisting,  and  Satan  with 
might  opposing,  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  kept 
om  falling  at  first,  when  Satan  had  nothing  in  man.— Thus 
.ve  shown  how  the  redeemed  are  dependent  on  God  for 
ir  good,  as  they  have  all  of  him. 

ynaly^  They  are  also  dependent  on  God  for  all,  as  they 
.11  through  him.     God  is  the  medium  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
and  fountain  of  it.     All  we  have,  wisdom,  the  pardon 
,  deliverance  from  hell,  acceptance  into  God^s  favour, 
and  holiness,  true  comfort  and  happiness,  eternal  life  and 
is  from  God  by  a  Mediator ;  and  this  Mediator  is  God  ; 
Mediator  we  have  an  absolute  dependence  upon,  as  he 
h  whom  we  receive  all.     So  that  here  is  another  way 
n  we  have  our  dependence  on  God  for  all  good.     God 
ly  gives  us  the  Mediator,  and  accepts  his  mediation,  and 
power  and  grace  bestows  the  things  purchased  by  the 
tor  ^  but  he  the  Mediator  is  God. 
blessings  are  what  we  have  by  purchase ;  and  the  pur- 
M  made  of  God,  the  blessings  are  purchased  of  him,  and 
ives  the  purchaser ;  and  not  only  so,  but  God  is  the  pur- 
Yea,  God  is  both  the  purchaser  and  the  price ;  for 
who  is  God,  purchased  these  blessings  for  us,  by  offering 
iself  as  the  price  of  our  salvation.     He  purchased  eter- 
I  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.     Heb.  vii.  27.    "  He  offered 
aelV*  And  chap.   ix.  26.   *'  He  hath  appeared  to  take 
in  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Indeed  it  was  the  human 
that  was  offered  ;  but  it  was  the  same  person  with  the 
and  therefore  was  an  infinite  price, 
^e  thus  have  our  good  through  God,  we  have  a  depen- 
3n  him  in  a  respect  that  man  in  his  first  estate  had  not. 
as  to  have  eternal  life  then  through  his  own  rightcous- 
|0  that  he  had  partly  a  dependence  upon  what  was  in 
■;  for  we  have  a  dependence  upon  that  through  which  we 
If  good,   as  well  as  that   from  which  we  have  it :   and 
man^s  righteousness  that  he  then  depended  on  was  in- 
}m  God,  yet  it  was  his  own,  it  was  inncrent  in  himself; 
his  dependence  was  not  so  immediately  on  God.    But 
e  righteousness  that  we  are  dependent  on  is  not  in.  our- 
but  m  God.     We  are  saved  tlirouffh  the  riffhtooiianes- 
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of  Christ :  he  is  made  unto  us  righteousness  ;  and  tharefcye  k 
prophesied  of,  Jer.  xxiii.  G,  under  that  name,  "  the  Lord  ow 
righteousness/^  In  that  Uie  righteousness  wc  are  justified  by  is 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  it  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
2  Cor  V.  21.  ^^That  wc  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him/^ — Thus  in  redemption  we  have  not  only  all  IhiDgi 
of  God,  but  by  and  through  him,  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  ^'Buttons 
there  is  but  one  God,  the  father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and 
we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Cluist,  by  whom  are  all  thingi, 
and  we  by  him." 

Thirdly^  The  redeemed  have  all  their  good  m  God.  We 
not  only  have  it  of  him,  and  throush  him,  but  it  consistB  ia 
him  ;  he  is  all  our  good. — The  good  of  the  redeemed  is  eithei 
objective  or  inherent.  By  their  objective  good,  I  mean  that  eZ' 
trinsic  object,  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  which  theji 
are  happ]^.  Their  inlierent  £:ood  is  that  excellency  or  pleasure 
which  is  m  the  soul  itself.  \Vith  respect  to  both  of  wnich  the 
redeemed  have  all  tlieir  good  in  God,  or,  which  is  the  sanu 
thing,  God  himself  is  all  their  good. 

1.  The  redeemed  have  all  tlieir  objective  good  in  God.  Goc 
himself  is  the  great  good  which  they  are  brought  to  the  pes 
session  and  enjoyment  of  by  redemption.  He  is  the  bigbet 
good,  and  the  sum  of  all  that  good  wliich  Christ  purchased.  Go( 
is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints ;  he  is  the  portion  of  their  soak 
God  is  their  wealth  and  treasure,  their  food,  their  life,  tbei 
dwelling-place,  their  ornament  and  diadem,  and  their  everlait 
ing  honour  and  glory.  They  have  none  in  heaven  but  God ;  b 
is  the  great  cood  which  the  redeemed  are  received  to  at  deatfi 
and  wnich  Uiey  are  to  rise  to  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Tb 
Lord  God  is  the  light  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  and  is  tb 
'^  river  of  the  water  of  life"  that  runs,  and  ^^  the  tree  of  life  tba 
grows,  in  the  midst  of  tiic  paradise  of  God."  The  glorious  ea 
cellencies  and  beauty  of  God  will  be  what  will  for  ever  entei 
tain  the  minds  of  the  saints,  and  the  love  of  Go<l  will  be  tbei 
everlasting  feast.  The  redeemed  will  indeed  enjoy  other  tbiiu^ 
they  will  enjoy  the  angels,  and  will  enjoy  one  another :  but  tbi 
which  they  shall  enjoy  in  the  angels,  or  each  other,  or  in  ao 
thing  else  whatsoever,  that  will  yield  them  delight  and  happ 
ness,  will  be  what  shall  be  seen  of  God  in  them. 

2.  The  redeemed  have  all  their  inherent  good  in  Go< 
Inherent  good  is  two-fold ;  it  is  either  excellency  or  pleasur 
These  tlie  redeemed  not  only  derive  from  God,  as  caused  t 
him,  but  have  them  in  him.  They  have  spiritual  excellenc 
and  joy  bv  a  kind  of  participation  of  God.  They  arc  mad 
excellent  by  a  communication  of  God''s  excellency.  God  pu 
his  own  beauty,  t.  c.  his  beautiful  likeness,  upon  their  soul 
They  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  or  moral  ima( 
of  God,  2  Pet.  i.  4.     They  nte  holy  by  being  made  partake 
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of  God^  boliness,  Hcb.  xii.  10.  The  saints  arc  beautiful  and 
blened  by  a  communication  of  God^s  holiness  and  joy,  as  the 
mooR  and  planets  arc  bright  by  the  sun's  light  The  saint 
hath  spiritual  joy  and  pleasure  by  a  kind  of  effusion  of  God 
on  the  soul.  Jn  these  things  the  redeemed  have  communion 
with  God ;  that  is,  they  partake  with  him  and  of  him. 

The  saints  have  both  their  spiritual  excellency  and  blessed- 
ness Jby  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  dwelling  in  them. 
They  are  not  only  caused  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  are  in  him  as 
their  principle.     The  Holy  Spirit  becoming  an  inhabitant,  is  a 
vital  principle  in  the  6oul.     He,  acting  in,  upon,  and  with  the 
seal,  becomes  a  fountain  of  true  holiness  and  joy,  as  a  spring 
is  of  water,  by  the  exertion  and  diffusion  of  itself.     John  iv.  14, 
"  But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him, 
shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be 
in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.^^ 
Conapared  with  chap.  vii.  38,  39.  ^^  He  that  believeth  on  me. 
as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water ;  but  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that 
believe  on  him  should  receive.^'     The  sum  of  what  Christ  has 
purchased  for  us,  is  that  spring  of  water  spoken  of  in  the  for- 
jner  of  those  places,  and  those  rivers  of  living  water  spoken  of 
in  the  latter.     And  the  sum  of  the  blessings,  which  the  redeem* 
cd  shall  receive  in  heaven,  is  that  river  of  water  of  life  that 
proceeds  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  Rev.  xxii.  1. 
^hich  doubtless  signifies  the  same  with  those  rivers  of  living 
^ater,  explained  John  vii.  38,  39.  which  is  elsewhere  called  the 
"river  of  God^s  pleasurcs.^^     Flerein  consists  the  fulness  of 
?ood,  which  the  saints  receive  of  Christ.     It  is  by  partaking  of 
Ae  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  have  communion  with  Christ  in  his 
fulness.     God  hath  given  the  Spirit,  not  by  measure  unto  him : 
^d  they  do  receive  of  his  fulness,  and  grace  for  grace.     This 
'^  the  sum  of  the  saints^  inheritance  ;  and  therefore  that  little 
^f^  the  Holy  Ghost  which  believers  have  in  this  world,  is  said 
to   be  the  earnest  of  their  inheritance,  2  Cor.  i.  22.     ^^  Who 
'^ftth  also  scaled  us,  and  given  us  the  Spirit  in  our  hcarts.^^ 
^tid  chap.  v.  5.  "  Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self 
s^tne  thing,  is  God,  who  also  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of 
2je  Spirit"     And  Eph.  i  13,  14.  "  Ye  were  sealed  with  that 
^fj  opirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance, 
^x^tu  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession."' 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  good  things  are  spoken  of  in  scripture 
^^  the  same ;  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  communicated  to  the  soul, 
^^oinprised  all  good  things.  Matt.  vii.  11.  ^'  How  much  more 
^^lali  your  heavenly  Father  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
Hixn?"  In  Luke  it  is,  chap.  xi.  13.  '^  How  much  more  shall 
yonr  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him^"    This  is  the  sum  of  the  blessings  that  Christ  died  to 
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procure,  and  the  subject  of  gospel-promises.    Gal.  iii.  13^  14. 
''  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  we  m'^ht  receive  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit  through  faith."    The  Spirit  of  God  is  tke 
great  promise  of  the  Father.     Luke  xxiv.  49.  *^  Behold,  I  send 
the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you.''^    The  Spirit  of  Ood 
therefore  is  called  ^^  the  Spirit  of  promise  ;"  Eph.  i.  33.    Tins 
promised  thing  Christ  received,  and  had  given  into  his  hand, 
as  soon  as  he  had   finished  the  work  of  our  redemption,  to 
bestow  on  all  that  he  had  redeemed ;  Acts  ii.  13.  ''  Therefore 
bein<z  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth 
this,  wliich  ye  both  see  and  hear."     So  that  all  the  holinen 
and  happiness  of  the  redeemed  is  in  God.     It  is  in  the  com- 
munications,  indwelling,  and  acting  of  the   Spirit  of  God. 
Holiness  and  happiness  are  in  the  fruit,  here  and  hereafter, 
because  God  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  God. 

Thus  God  has  given  us  the  Redeemer,  and  it  is  by  him  that 
our  good-  is  purchased.     So  God  is  the  Redeemer  and  the 

f)ricc  ;  and  he  also  is  the  good  purchased.  So  that  allthatve 
lavc  is  of  God,  and  through  him,  and  in  him.  Rom.  xi.  96k 
'*'  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  (or  in  him,)  are 
ail  things.^'  The  same  in  the  Greek  that  is  here  renderal  fo 
him^  is  rendered  in  him^  1  Cor.  viii.  G. 

IT.  God  is  glorified  in  the  work  of  redemption  by  this 
means,  viz.  By  there  being  so  great  and  universal  a  depen- 
dence of  the  redeemed  on  him. 

1.  Man  hath  so  much  the  greater  occasion  and  obligation 
to  notice  and  acknowledge  God^s  perfections  and  all-sufficieacy. 
The  greater  the  creature ^s  dependence  is  on  God^s  perfectioDBi 
and  the  greater    concern    he  has  with  them,  so  much  the 
greater  occasion  he  has  to  take  notice  of  them.     So  much  the 
greater  concern  any  one  has  with  and  dependence  upon  the 
power  and  grace  of  God,  so  much  the  greater  occasion  has  he 
to  take  notice  of  that  power  and  grace.     So  much  the  greater 
and  more  immediate  dependence  there  is  on  the  divine  holi- 
ness, so  much  the  greater  occasion  to  take  notice  of  and  ac- 
knowledge that.     So  much  the  greater  and  more  absolute 
dependence  we  have  on  the  divine  perfections,  as  belonging 
to  the  several  persons  of  the  Trinity,  so  much  the  greater 
occasion  have  we  to  observe  and  own  the  divine  glory  of  each 
of  them.     That  which  we  are  most  concerned  with,  is  surely 
most  in  the  way  of  our  observation  and  notice ;  and  this  kincl 
of  concern  with  any  thing,  viz,  dependence,  does  especiallj 
tend  to  command  and  oblige  the  attention  and  observation. 
Those  things  that  we  are  not  much  dependent  upon,  it  is  easy 
to  neglect  -,  but  we  can  scarce  do  any  other  than  mind  that 
H'hich  we  have  a  crreat  dependence  on.     Bv  reason  of  niir  so 
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^mi  dependence  on  God,  and  his  perfections  and  in  so  many 
ipects,  he  and  his  glory  are  the  more  directly  set  in  our  viewi 
hich  way  soever  we  turn  our  eyes. 

We  have  the  greater  occasion  to  take  notice  of  God^s 
ll-rafficiency,  when  all  our  sufficiency  is  thus  every  way  of 
ID.  We  have  the  more  occasion  to  contemplate  him  as  an 
ifinite  good,  and  as  the  fountain  of  al)  good.  Such  a  de- 
leodence  on  God  demonstrates  his  all-suinciency.  So  much 
i  the  dependence  of  the  creature  is  on  God,  so  much  the 
^eifter  does  the  creature ^s  emptiness  in  himself  appear ;  and 
0  much  the  greater  the  creature^s  emptiness,  so  much  the 
neater  must  the  fulness  of  the  being  bo  who  supplies  him. 
Jur  having  all  of  God,  shows  the  fulness  of  his  power  and 
;nu» ;  our  having  all  through  him,  shows  the  fulness  of  his 
aeritand  worthiness  :  and  our  having  ull  in  him,  demonstrates 
lis  fiilness  of  beauty,  love,  and  happiness.  And  the  redeemed, 
yj  reason  of  the  greatness  of  their  dependence  on  God,  have 
lot  only  so  much  the  greater  occasion,  but  obligation  to  con- 
^mplate  and  acknowledge  the  glory  and  fulness  of  God. 
iow  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  should  we  be,  if  we  did  not 
idmowledgc  that  sufficiency  and  glory  which  we  absolutely, 
nuaediately,  and  universally  depend  upon  ! 

2.  Hereby  is  demonstrated  how  great  God^s  glory  is  consider* 
d  comparatively,  or  as  compared  with  the  creature^s. — >By 
he  creature  being  thus  wholly  and  universally  dependent  on 
'od,  it  appears  that  the  creature  is  nothing,  and  that  God  is  all. 
lereby  it  appears  that  God  is  infinitely  above  us ;  that  God^s 
Ueogth,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness,  aro  infinitely  greater  than 
■QiBL  However  great  and  glorious  the  creature  apprehends 
iod  to  be,  yet  if  he  be  not  sensible  of  the  diflTerence  between 
iod  and  him,  so  as  to  sec  that  God^s  glory  is  great,  compared 
rith  his  own,  he  will  not  be  disjioscd  to  give  God  the  gloiy 
loeto  bis  name.  If  the  creature  in  any  respects  sets  himself 
'pon  a  level  with  God,  or  exalts  himself  to  any  competition 
nth  him,  however  he  may  apprehend  that  great  honour  and 
fofound  respect  may  belong  to  God  from  those  that  are  at  a 
Tcater  distance,  he  will  not  be  so  sensible  of  its  being  due 
rom  him.  So  much  the  more  men  exalt  themselves,  so  much 
lie  less  will  they  surely  be  disposed  to  exalt  God.  It  is  cer- 
linly  what  God  aims  at  in  the  disposition  of  thincrg  in  rcdemp- 
on,  (if  we  allow  the  scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  of  God's 
liod,)  that  God  should  appear  full,  and  man  in  himself  empty, 
lat  God  should  appear  ail,  and  man  nothing.  It  is  God^s  de- 
ared  design  that  others  should  not  ^^  glory  in  his  presence  i" 
liich  implies  that  it  is  his  design  to  advance  his  own  compara- 
e  glory.  So  much  the  more  man  ^'  glories  in  God's  pre< 
ice,*^  so  much  the  less  glory  is  ascribed  to  God. 
J.  By  its  being  thus  ordered,  that  the  creature  should  hav-- 
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SO  absolute  and  universal  a  dependence  on  God,  provi 
made  that  God  should  have  our  whole  souls,  and  should 
object  of  our  undivided  respect.  If  we  had  our  depec 
partly  on  God,  and  partly  on  something  else,  man^s  r 
would  be  divided  to  those  different  things  on  which  I 
dependence.  Thus  it  would  be  if  we  depended  on  Go 
for  a  part  of  our  good,  and  on  ourselves,  or  some  other 
for  another  part:  Or,  if  we  had  our  good  only  from  Go 
through  another  that  was  not  God,  and  in  something  d 
tinct  from  both,  our  hearts  would  be  divided  betwei 
good  itself  and  him  from  whom,  and  him  through 
we  received  it.  But  now  there  is  no  occasion  for  thii 
being  not  only  he  from  or  of  whom  we  have  all  good,  bi 
through  whom,  and  is  that  good  itself,  that  we  have  froi 
and  through  him.  So  that  whatsoever  there  is  to  attn 
respect,  the  tendency  is  still  directly  towards  God,  all  un 
him  as  the  centre. 


USE. 

1.  We  may  here  observe  the  marvellous  wisdom  of  G 
the  work  of  redemption.  God  hath  made  man^s  em| 
and  misery,  his  low,  lost  and  ruined  state,  into  which  hi 
by  the  fall,  an  occasion  of  the  greater  advancement  of  b 
glory,  as  in  other  ways,  so  particularly  in  this,  that  tl 
now  much  more  universal  and  apparent  dependence  o 
on  Cod.  Though  God  be  pleased  to  lift  man  out  of  th 
mal  abyss  of  sin  and  wo  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  e 
ingly  to  exalt  him  in  excellency  and  honour,  and  to 
pitch  of  glory  and  blessedness,  yet  the  creature  hath  n 
in  any  respect  to  glory  of;  all  the  glory  evidently  beic 
God,  all  is  in  a  mere,  and  most  absolute,  and  divine 
dence  on  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And  each 
of  the  Trinity  is  equally  glorified  in  this  work  :  Ther 
absolute  dependence  of  the  creature  on  every  one  for  a 
is  of  the  Father,  all  through  the  Son,  and  all  in  the 
Ghost.  Thus  God  appears  in  the  work  of  redemption 
in  all.  It  is  fit  that  he  who  is,  and  there  is  none  else, 
be  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  all  a 
only,  in  this  work. 

2.  Hence  those  doctrines  and  schemes  of  divinity  tl 
in  any  respect  opposite  to  such  an  absolute  and  univci 
pendence  on  God,  derogate  from  his  glory,  and  thwi 
design  of  our  redemption.  And  such  an^  tJiose  schemi 
put  the  creature  in  God's  stead,  in  any  of  the  mention 
pects,  that  exalt  man  into  the  place  of  either  Father,  £ 
TTolv  (rhoHt.  in  any  thing  pertaining  to  our  redemption. 
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ever  ihey  may  allow  of  a  dependence  of  the  redeemed  oo  God, 
yet  they  deny  a  dependence  that  is  so  absolute  and  universal. 
Th^.  own  an  entire  dependence  on  God  for  same  thinffSf  but 

-  not  for  others ;  they  own  that  we  depend  on  God  for  the  gift 

-  andocceptance  of  a  Redeemer,  but  deny  so  absolute  a  depend- 
ence on  nim  for  the  obtaining  of  an  irUerest  in  the  Redeemer. 
They  own  an  absolute  dependence  on  the  Father  for  giving  his 
Son,  and  on  the  Son  for  working  out  redemption,  but  not  so 
OQtire  a  dependence  on  the  Holy  Ghost  for  conversion^  and  a 
being  in  Christ,  and  so  coming  to  a  title  to  his  benefits.    They 
own  a  dependence  on  God  for  means  of  grace,  but  not  abso- 
lutely for  the  benefit  and  success  of  those  means ;  a  partial 
^pendence  on  the  power  of  God,  for  obtaining  and  exercising 
holioess,  but  not  a  mere  dependence  on  the  arbitrary  and  sove- 
reign grace  of  God.    They  own  a  dependence  on  the  free 
grace  of  God  for  a  reception  into  his  favour,  so  far  that  it  is 
without  any  proper  merit,  but   not  as  it  is    without    being 
attracted,  or  moved  with  any  excellency.    They  own  a  partial 
dependence  on  Christ,  as  he  through  whom  we  have  life,  as 
having  purchased  new  terms  of   liTe,  but  still  hold  that  the 
ri^bteousness  through  which  we  have  life  is  inherent  in  our- 
selves, OS  it  was    under  the  first  covenant.     Now  whatever 
scheme  is  inconsistent  with  our  entire  dependence  on  God  for 
all,  and  of  having  all  of  him,  through  him,  and  in  him,  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  design  and  tenor  of  the  gospel,  and  robs  it  of 
that  which  God  accounts  its  lustre  and  glory. 

'  3w  Hence  we  may  learn  a  reason  why  faith  is  that  by  which 
we  come  to  have  an  interest  in  this  redemption  ;  for  there  is 
included  in  Ihe  nature  of  faith,  a  sensible  acknowledgment  of 
duolute  dependence  on  God  in  this  affair.  It  is  very  fit  tliat 
it  should  be  required  of  all,  in  order  to  their  having  the  bene- 
fit of  this  redemption,  that  they  should  be  sensible  of,  and 
acknowledge  their  dependence  on  God  for  it.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  God  hath  contrived  to  glorify  himself  in  redemp- 
tion ;  and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  at  least  have  this  glory  of 
those  that  arc  the  subjects  of  this  redemption,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  it. — Faith  is  a  sensibleness  of  what  is  real  in  the 
work  of  redemption  ;  and  the  soul  that  believes  doth  entirely 
depend  on  God  for  all  salvation,  in  its  own  sense  and  act. 
Faith  abases  men,  and  exalts  God  ;  it  gives  all  the  glory  of 
^emotion  to  him  alone.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  saving 
luth,  that  man  should  be  emptied  of  himself,  be  sensible  that 
he  is  »  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked."  Humility  is  a  great  ingredient  of  true  faith  :  He 
^t  truly  receives  redemption,  receives  it  as  a  little  child, 
Mark  x.  15.  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.^^  It  is  the 
flight  of  a  believing  soul  to  abase  itsrlf  and  exalt  God  alone : 
Vor.VIT.  9A 
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that  is  the  langaage  of  it,  Psalm  cxv.  1.  ^*-  Not  unto 
Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory/^ 

4.  Let  us  be  exhorted  to  exalt  God  alone,  and  asc 
him  all  the  glory  of  redemption.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
and  increase  in,  a  sensibleness  of  our  great  dependei 
God,  to  have  our  eye  on  him  alone,  to  mortify  a  self-d 
ent,  and  self-righteous  disposition.  Man  is  naturally  c 
ing  prone  to  exalt  himself,  and  depend  on  his  own  pc 

foodness ;  as  though  from  himself  he  must  expect  hap 
[e  is  prone  to  have  respect  to  enjoyments  alien  froi 
and  his  Spirit,  as  those  in  which  happiness  is  to  be  fo 
But  this  doctrine  should  teach  us  to  exalt  God  alone  ^ 
trust  and  reliance,  so  by  praise.     Let  him  that  glorieth^ 
in  the  Lord.     Hath  any  man  hope  that  ho  is  converts 
sanctified,  and  that  his  mind  is  endowed  with  true  exc< 
and  spiritual  beauty  ?  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and 
ceived  into  God^s  favour,  and  exalted  to  the  honour  anc 
edness  of  being  his  child,  and  an  heir  of  eternal  life  ?  I 
give  God  all  the  glory ;  who  alone  makes  him  to  diffe 
the  worst  of  men  in  this  world,  or  the  most  miserable 
damned  in  hell.     Hath  any  man  much  comfort  and 
hope  of  eternal  life  ?  let  not  his  hope  lift  him  up,  but  c 
him  the  more  to  abase  himself,  to  reflect  on  his  own  e 
ing  unworthiness  of  such  a  favour,  and  to  exalt  God 
Is  any  man  eminent  in  holiness^  and  abundant  in  good  \ 
let  him  take  nothing  of  the  glory  of  it  to  himself,  but  f 
it  to  him  whose  "  workmanship  we  are,  created  in 
Jesus  unto  good  works,*' 
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Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

— Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time, — 

;hi8  verse  is  threatened  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the 
I  unbelieving  Israelites,  who  were  God^s  visible  people, 
10  lived  under  the  means  of  grace ;  but  who,  notwith- 
ig  all  God's  wonderful  works  towards  them,  remained 
.  28.)  void  of  counsel,  having  no  understanding  in  th6m. 
all  the  cultivations  of  heaven,  they  brought  forth  bitter 
)i8onous  fruit ;  as  in  the  two  verses  next  preceding  the 
The  expression  I  have  chosen  for  my  text.  Their  foot 
lide  in  due  iime^  seems  to  imply  the  following  thmga, 
V  to  the  punishment  and  destruction  to  which  these 
I  Israelites  were  exposed. 

That  they  were  always  exposed  to  destruction  /  as  one 
lands  or  walks  in  slippery  places  is  always  exposed 
This  is  iniplied  in  the  manner  of  their  destroction 
I  upon  them,  being  represented  by  their  foot  sliding, 
ime  is  expressed,  Psalm  Ixxiii.  18.  ^^  Surely  thou  didst 
!m  in  slippery  places  :  thou  castedst  them  down  into 
Jlion." 

t  implies,  that  they  were  always  exposed  to  sudden 
^cted  xiestruction.  As  he  that  walks  in  slippery  places  is 
noment  liable  to  fall,  he  cannot  foresee  one  moment 
\x  he  shall  stand  or  fall  the  next ;  and  when  he  does  fall, 
Is  at  once  without  warning  :  Which  is  also  expressed 
ilm  Ixxiii.  18,  ID.  ''  Surely  thou  didst  set  them  in 
y  places ;  thou  castedst  them  down  into  destruction : 
re  they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment  !^^ 

ached  at  Enfield, 'July  t;,  1741,  at  ti  time  of  g;renjt  awakeniogB ;  and 
with  remarkable  impressions  on  many  of  the  hetfrers. 
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3.  Another  thins  implied  is,  that  they  are  liable  to  fall  of     \ 
themselvesy  without  oeing  thrown  down  by  the  hand  of  another^ 
as  he  that  stands  or  walks  on  slippery  ground  needs  nothing 
but  his  own  weight  to  throw  him  down. 

4.  That  the  reason' why  they  are  not  fallen  already,  and  do 
not  fall  now,  is  only  that  God's  appointed  time  is  not  come. 
For  it  is  said,  that  when  that  due  time,  or  appointed  time 
comes,  their  foot  shall  slide.  Then  they  shall  be  left  to  fall, 
as  they  are  inclined  by  their  own  weight.  God  will  not  hold 
them  up  in  these  slippery  places  any  longer,  but  will  lot  them 
go  ;  and  then,  at  that  very  instant,  they  snail  fall  into  destnio- 
tion  ;  as  he  that  stands  on  such  slippery  declining  ground,  on 
the  edge  of  a  pit,  he  cannot  stand  alone,  when  he  is  let  go  be 
immediately  falls  and  is  lost. 

The  observation  from  the  words  that  I  would  now  insist 
upon  is  this. — '^  There  is  nothing  that  keeps  wicked  men  R.t 
any  one  moment  out  of  hell,  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  God  *  ^ 
— By  the  mere  pleasure  of  God,  I  mean  his  sovereign  pleasorc^t 
his  arbitrary  will,  restrained  by  no  obligation,  hindered  byrso 
manner  of  difficulty,  any  more  than  if  nothing  else  but  Godfs 
mere  will  had  in  the  least  degree,  or  in  any  respect  whatsoevev* 

any  hand  in  the  preservation  of  wicked  men  one  moment 

The  truth  of  this  observation  may  appear  by  tlie  followiis  M 
considerations. 

1.  There  is  no  want  of  power  in  God  to  cast  wicked  ro^^^ 
into  hell  at  any  moment.  Men's  hands  cannot  be  strong  wh^  ^ 
God  rises  up.  The  strongest  have  no  power  to  resist  bii^C^^ 
nor  can  anv  deliver  out  of  his  hands. — He  is  not  only  able  C:^  ^ 
cast  wicked  men  into  hell,  but  he  can  most  easily  do  i  ^^« 
Sometimes  an  earthly  prince  meets  with  a  great  deal  of  difE^^ 
culty  to  subdue  a  rebel,  who  has  found  means  to  fortiiy  himsel 
and  has  made  himself  strong  by  the  numbers  of  his  follow 
But  it  is  not  so  with  God.  There  is  no  fortress  that  is  any 
fence  from  the  power  of  God.  Though  hand  join  in 
and  vast  multitudes  of  God's  enemies  combine  and  asi 
themselves,  they  are  easily  broken  in  pieces.  They  are  as 
heaps  of  light  chafl'  before  the  whirlwind ;  or  large  quanTiti 
of  dry  stubble  before  devouring  flames.  We  find  it  easy  t 
tread  on  and  crush  a  worm  that  we  see  crawling  on  the  earth 
so  it  is  easy  for  us  to  cut  or  singe  a  slender  thread  that  any  thin 
hangs  by  :  thus  easy  is  it  for  God,  when  he  pleases,  to  cast  hi 
enemies  down  to  hell.  What  are  we,  that  we  should  think  t 
stand  before  him,  at  whose  rebuke  the  earth  trembles,  an 
before  whom  the  rocks  are  thrown  down? 

2.  They  deserve  to  be  cast  into  hell ;  so  that  divine  justii 
never  stands  in  the  way,  it  makes  no  objection  against  God 
using  his  power  at  any  moment  to  destroy  them.  Yea,  on  tli 
rontrary.  justice  calls  aloud  for  an  infinite  punishment  of  the 
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MS.    Divine  justice  says  of  the  tree  that  brings  fortl)  such 
grapes  of  Sodom,   ''Cut    it   down,  why  cumtereth    it  the 
groand  V*  Luke  xiii.  7.     The  sword  of  divine  justice  is  every 
moment  brandished  over  their  heads,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  arbitrary  mercy,  and  God's  mere  will,  that  holds  it  back. 
3.  They  are  already  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to 
bell.    They  do  not  only  justly  deserve  to  be  cast  down  thither, 
but  the  sentence  of  the  law  of  God,  that  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble rule  of  righteousness  that  God  has  fixed  between  him  and 
OfiaLnkind,  is  gone  out  against  them,  and  stands  against  them  ; 
80  that  they  are  bound  over  already  to  hell.    John  iii.  18. ''  He 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already.^'    So  that  every  un- 
converted man  properly  belongs  to  hell ;  that  is  his  place : 
from  thence  he  is,   John  viii.  23.  '^  Ye  are  from  beneath  :''  And 
ihitber  he  is  bound ;  it  is  the  place  that  justice,  and  God^s 
^ord,  and  the  sentence  of  his  unchangeable  law  assign  to 
him. 

^  They  are  now  the  objects  of  that  very  same  anffer  and 
wrath  of  God,  that  is  expressed  in  the  torments  of  hell.  And 
tfm«  reason  why  they  do  not  go  down  to  hell  at  each  moment, 
not  because  God,  in  whose  power  they  are,  is  not  then  very 
gry  with  them ;  as  he  is  with  many  miserable  creatures  now 
tovmented  in  hell,  who  there  feel  and  bear  the  fierceness  of  his 
virrath.  Yea,  God  is  a  great  deal  more  angry  with  great  num- 
t>^rBthat  are  now  on  earth :  yea,  doubtless,  with  many  that  are 
rac:>w  in  this  congregation,  who  it  may  be  are  at  ease,  than  he 
i^    with  many  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  flames  of  hell. 

So  that  it  is  not  because  God  is  unmindful  of  their  wicked- 
er ^ms,  and  does  not  resent  it,  that  he  does  not  let  loose  his  hand 
a.Kiid  cut  them  oflT.    God  is  not  altogether  such  an  one  as  them- 
Ives,  though  they  may  imagine  him  to  be  so.     The  wrath  of 
^  bums  against  them,  their  damnation  does  not  slumber ; 
the  pit  is  prepared,  the  fire  is  made  ready,  the  furnace  is  now 
hot,  ready  to  receive  them  ;  the  flames  do  now  rage  and  glow. 
'X." lie  glittering  sword  is  whet,  and  held  over  them,  and  the  pit 
hath  opened  its  mouth  under  them. 

5.  The  devil  stands  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  and  seize  them 
^A  his  own,  at  what  moment  God  shall  permit  him.     They  be- 
long to  him;  he  has  their  souls  in  his  possession,  and  under  his 
dominion.     The  scripture  represents  them  as  his  goods,  Luke 
^i*  12,     The  devils  watch  them ;  they  are  ever  by  them  at 
Jheir  right  hand ;  tfaey  stand  waiting  for  them,  like  greedy 
hungry  lions  that  see  their  prey,  and  expect  to  have  it,  but  are 
^T  Uie  present  kept  back.     If  God  should  withdraw  his  hand, 
*^y  whicli  they  are  restrained,  they  would  in  one  moment  fly 
J*POft  their  poor  souls.     The  old  serpent  is  gaping  for  them ; 
hell  opens  its  mouth  wide  to  receive  them ;  and  if  God  should 
P^frmit  it,  they  would  be  hastily  swallowed  up  and  lost. 
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6.  There  are  in  the  souls  of  wicked  men  those  hellish  prm 
ciples  reigning,  that  would  presently  kindle  and  flame  out  into 
hell  fire,  if  it  were  not  for  God'S  restraints.     There  is  laid  in 
the  very  nature  of  carnal  men,  a  foundation  for  the  torments 
of  hell.     There  are  those  corrupt  principles,  in  reigning  power 
in  them,  and  in  full  possession  of  them,  that  are   seeds  of 
hell  fire.     These  principles  are  active  and  powerful,  exceed- 
ing violent  in  their  nature,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  rcstraiuing 
hand  of  Cod  upon  them,  they  would  soon  break  out,  thcv 
would  flame  out  after  the  same  manner  as  the  same  cornjp- 
tioiis,  the  same  enmity  does  in  the  hearts  of  damned  souls,  and 
would  beget  the  same   torments  as  they  do  in  them.    The 
souls  oi  the  wicked  are  in  scripture  compared  to  the  troubled 
sea,  Isa.  Ivii.  20.     For  the  |>resent,  God  restrains  their  wicked- 
ness by  his  mighty  power,  as  he  does  the  raging  waves  of  the 
troubled  sea,  saying,  ^'  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  nofiir- 
ther  ;^^  but  if  God  should  withdraw  that  restraining  power,  it 
would  soon  carry  all  before  it.     Sin  is  the  ruin  and  misery  of 
the  soul ;  it  is  destructive  in  its  nature  ;  and  if  God  should 
leave  it  without  restraint,  there  would  need  nothing  else  to 
make  the  soul  perfectly  miserable.    The  corruption  of  the  heart 
of  man  is  innuoderate  and  boundless  in  its  fury ;  and  while 
wicked  men   live  here,  it    is  like  fire  pent  up  by  God's  re- 
straints, whereas  if  it  were  let  loose,  it  would  set  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature  ;  and  as  the  heart  is  now  a  sink  of  sin,  so  ifuja 
was  not  restrained,  it  would  immediately  turn  the  soul  into   a 
fiery   oven,  or   a  furnace  of  fire  and    brimstone. 

7.  It  is  no  security  to  wicked  men  for  one  moment,  that 
there  are  no  visible  means  of  death  at  hand.     It  is  no  securiiy 
to  a  natural  man,  that  he  is  now  in  health,  and  that  he  does  not 
see  which  way  he  should  now  immediately  go  out  of  the  worW 
by  any  accident,  and  that  there  is  no  visible  danger  in  any 
respect  in  his  circumstances.     The  manifold  and  continual 
experience  of  the  world  in  all  ages,  shows  this  is  no  evidence? 
that  a  man  is  not  on  the  very  t^rink  of  eternity,  and  that  the 
next  step  will  not  be  into  another  world.     The  unseen,  un- 
ihought-of  ways  and  moans  of  persons  going  suddenly  out  oi 
the  world  are  nniumerable  and  inconceivable.     Unconverted 
men  walk  over  the  pit  of  hell  on  a  rotten  covering,  and  there 
are  innumerable  places  in  this  covering  so  weak  that  they  will 
not  bear  their  weiglit,  and  those  places  are  not  seen.     Thea^ 
rows  of  death  fly  unseen  at  noon-day;  the  sharpest  sight  can- 
not discern  thorn.     God  has  so  many  difl'erent  unsearchable 
ways  of  taking  wicked    men   out    of  the  world    and   sending 
them  to  hell,  that  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  appear,  that  God 
had  need  to  be  at  the  expence  of  a  miracle,  or  go  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  providence,  to  destroy  any  wicked  man, 
at  nnv  moment.    All  the  means  that  there  are  of  sinners  going 
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t  of  the  world,  are  so  in  God^s  hands,  and  so  universally  and 
solutely  subject  to  his  power  and  determination,  that  it  does 
t  depend  at  all  the  less  on  the  mere  will  of  God,  whether 
iners  shall  at  any  moment  go  to  hell,  than  if  means  were 
rer  made  use  of,  or  at  ail  concerned  in  the  case. 

8.  Natural  men^s  prudence  and  care  to  preserve  their  own 
es,  or  the*  care  of  others  to  preserve  them,  do  not  secure 
sm  a  moment.  To  this,  divine  providence  and  universal 
perience  do  also  bear  testimony.  There  is  this  clear  evi- 
nce that  men's  own  wisdom  is  no  security  to  them  from 
ath  ;  that  if  it  were  otherwise  we  should  see  some  diflfcrence 
tween  the  wise  and  politic  men  of  the  world,  and  others, 
th  regard  to  their  liableness  to  early  and  unexpected  death : 
It  how  is  it  in  fact?  Eccles.  ii.  16.  ^^How  dieth  the  wise 
ant  even  as  the  fool." 

9.  All  wicked  men's  pains  and  contrivance  which  they  use  to 
cape  hell,  while  they  continue  to  reject  Christ,  and  so  remain 
icked  men,  do  not  secure  them  from  hell  one  moment.  Al- 
ost  every  natural  man  that  hears  of  hell,  flatters  himself  that 
t  shall  escape  it ;  he  depends  upon  himself  for  his  own  secu- 
j ;  he  flatters  himself  in  what  he  has  done,  in  what  he  is  now 
Mn^,  or  what  he  intends  to  do.      Every  one  lays  out  matters 

his  own  mind  how  he  shall  avoid  damnation,  and  flatters 
iDself  that  he  contrives  well  for  himself,  and  that  his  schemes 
ill  not  fail.  They  hear  indeed  that  there  are  but  few  saved, 
id  that  the  greater  part  of  men  that  have  died  heretofore  are 
»iie  to  hell ;  but  each  one  imagines  that  he  lavs  out  matters 
^tter  for  his  own  escape  than  others  have  done.  He  does 
^t  intend  to  come  to  that  place  of  torment ;  he  says  within 
inself,  that  he  intends  to  take  eflfectual  care,  and  to  order 
atters  so  for  himself  as  not  to  fail. 
£at  the  foolish  children  of  men  miserably  delude  themselves 

their  own  schemes,  and  in  confidence  in  their  own  strength 
id  wisdom  ;  they  trust  to  nothing  but  a  shadow.  The  greater 
M  of  those  who  heretofore  have  lived  under  the  same  means  of 
"ace,  and  are  now  dead,  are  undoubtedly  gone  to  hell ;  and  it 
as  not  because  they  were  not  as  wise  as  those  who  are  now 
ive :  it  was  not  because  they  did  not  lay  out  matters  as  well  for 
kemselves  to  secure  their  own  escape.  If  we  could  speak  with 
lem,  and  inquire  of  them,  one  by  one,  whether  they  expected, 
hen  alive,  and  when  they  used  to  hear  about  hell,  ever  to  be 
^  subjects  of  that  misery  :  we  doutless,  should  hear  one  and 
Bother  reply, "  No,  I  never  intended  to  come  here :  I  had 
ud  out  matters  otherwise  in  my  mind ;  I  thought  I  should 
ontrive  well  for  myself:  I  thought  my  scheme  good.  lin- 
ked to  take  eflectual  care;  but  it  came  upon  me  unex- 
^ted ;  I  did  not  look  for  it  at  that  time,  and  in  that  manner  ; 

came  as  a  thief:  Death  outwitted  me :  God*s  wrath  was  to<» 
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quick  for  me.  Oh,  my  cursed  foolishness  I  I  was  flatteriiig 
myself,  and  pleasing  myself  with  vain  dreams  of  what  I  would 
do  hereafter ;  and  when  I  was  saying,  Peace  and  safety,  then 
suddenly  destruction  came  upon  me/^ 

10.  (jod  has  laid  himself  under  no  obUgaiion^  by  any  pro- 
mise to  keep  any  natural  man  out  of  hell  one  moment.  God 
certainly  has  made  no  promises  either  of  eternal  life,  or  of  any 
deliverance  or  preservation  from  eternal  death,  but  what  are 
contained  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  promises  that  are  given 
in  Christ,  in  whom  all  the  promises  are  yea  and  amen.  Bat 
surely  they  have  no  interest  in  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  who  arc  not  the  children  of  the  covenant,  who  do  not 
believe  in  any  of  the  promises,  and  have  no  interest  in  the  Me- 
diator of  the  covenant. 

So  that,  whatever  some  have  imagined  and  pretended  about 
promises  made  to  natural  men^s  earnest  seeking  and  knocking, 
it  is  plain  and  manifest,  that  whatever  pains  a  natural  man 
takes  in  religion,  whatever  prayers  he  makes,  till  he  believes  in 
Christ,  God  is  under  no  manner  of  obligation  to  keep  him  a 
moment  from  eternal  destruction. 

So  that,  thus  it  is  that  natural  men  are  held  in  the  hand  of 
God,  over  the  pit  of  hell ;  they  have  deserved  the  fiery  pit,  and 
are  already  sentenced  to  it ;  and  God  is  dreadfully  provoked, 
his  anger  is  as  great  towards  them  as  to  those  that  are  actually 
suffering  the  executions  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  in  hell, 
and  they  have  done  nothing  in  the  least  to  appease  or  abate 
that  anger,  neither  is  God  in  the  least  bound  by  any  promise 
to  hold  them  up  one  moment ;  the  devil  is  waiting  for  them,  hell 
is  gaping  for  them,  the  flames  gather  and  flash  about  them, 
and  would  fain  lay  hold  on  them,  and  swallow  them  up  ;  the 
fire  bent  up  in  their  own  hearts  is  struggling  to  break  out :  and 
they  have  no  interest  in  any  Mediator,  there  are  no  means 
within  reach  that  can  be  any  security  to  them.  In  short,  they 
have  no  refuge,  nothing  to  take  hold  of;  all  that  preserves  them 
every  moment  is  the  mere  arbitrary  will,  and  uncovenanted^ 
imobliged  forbearance  of  an  incensed  God. 


APPLICATION. 

The  use  of  this  awful  subject  may  be  for  awakening  uncon- 
verted persons  in  this  congregation.  This  that  you  have  heard 
is  the  case  of  every  one  of  you  that  are  out  oi  Christ. — That 
world  of  misery,  that  lake  of  burning  brimstone,  is  extended 
abroad  under  you.  There  is  the  dreadful  pit  of  the  glowing 
flumes  of  the  wrath  of  God;  there  is  heiPs  wide  gaping  mouth 
open ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  stand  upon,  nor  any  thing  to 
t.nke  hold  of;  there  is  nothing  between  you  and  hell  but  the 
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air ;  it  18  only  the  power  and  mere  pleasure  of  God  that  holds 

you  up. 

You  probably  are  not  sensible  of  this ;  you  find  you  are 
kept  out  of  hell,  but  do  not  see  the  hand  of  God  in  it ;  but 
look  at  other  thinffs,  as  the  good  state  of  your  bodily  constitu- 
tion, your  care  of  your  own  life,  and  the  means  you  use  for 
Tour  own  preservation.  But  indeed  these  things  are  nothing ; 
if  God  should  withdraw  his  hand,  they  would  avail  no  more  to 
keep  y6u  from  falling,  than  the  thin  air  to  hold  up  a  person 
that  18  suspended  in  it. 

Your  wickedness  makes  you  as  it  were  heavy  as  lead,  and  to 
tend  downwards  with  great  weight  and  pressure  towards  hell  ; 
and  if  God  should  let  you  go,  you  would  immediately  sink 
and  swifUy  descend  and  plunge  into  the  bottomless  gulf,  and 
your  healthy  constitution,  and  your  own  care  and  prudence,  and 
heat  contrivance,  and  all  your  righteousness,  would  have  no 
snore  influence  to  uphold  you  and  keep  you  out  of  hell,  than 
CL  spider^s   web  would  have  to  stop  a  fallen  rock.     Were  it 
JBOt  for  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  the  earth  would  not 
ftearyou  one  moment;  for  you  are  a  burden  to  it ;  the  creation 
groans  with  you ;  the  creature  is  made  subject  to  the  bondage 
^f  your  corruption,  not  willingly;  the  sun  does  not  willingly 
shine  upon  you  to  give  you  light  to  sorve  «in  rnd  Satan  ;  the 
^arth  does  not  willingly  yield  her  increase  to  satisfy  your  lusts; 
:3ior  is  it  willingly  a  stage  for  your  wickedness  to  be  acted  upon ; 
the  air  does  not  willin^^ly  serve  you  for  breath  to  maintain  the 
Hame  of  life  in  your  vitals,  while  you  spend  vour  iite  in  the 
sorice  of  God's  enemies.     God's  creatures  are  good,  and  were 
made  for  men  to  serve  God  with,  and  do  not  willingly  sub- 
serve to  any  other  purpose,  and  groan  when  they  are  abused 
to  purposes  so  directly  contrary  to  their  nature  and  end.    And 
the  world  would  spew  you  out,  were  it  not  for  the  sovereign 
hand  of  him  who  hath  subjected  it  in  hope.    There  are  black 
clouds  of  God's  wrath  now  hanging  directly  over  your  heads, 
full  of  the  dreadful  storm,  and  big  with  thunder;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  restraining  hand  of  God,  it  would  immediately 
burst  forth  upon  you.    The  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  for 
the  present,  stays  his  rough  wind  ;  otherwise  it  would  come 
with  fury,  and  your  destruction  would  come  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  you  would  be  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshinsr 
floor. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  like  great  waters  that  are  dammed  for 
the  present ;  they  increase  more  and  more,  and  rise  higher  and 
higher,  till  an  outlet  is  given ;  and  the  longer  the  stream  is 
stopped,  the  more  rapid  and  mighty  is  its  course,  when  once  it 
n  let  looose.  It  is  true,  that  judgment  against  your  evil 
works  has  not  been  executed  hitherto ;  the  floods  of  God'S 
v^eance  have  been  withheld ;  but  your  guilt  in  the  mean 
Yot.  VII.  22 
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time  is  constantly  increasing,  and  you  are  every  day  treasnrh^ 
up  more  wrath ;  the  waters  are  constantly  rising,  and  waxing 
more  and  more  mighty ;  and  there  is  nothing  out  the  mere 
pleasure  of  God,  that  holds  the  waters  back^  that  are  unwilling 
to  be  stopped,  and  press  hard  to  so  forward.  If  God  should 
only  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  nood-gate,  it  would  immedi- 
ately fly  open,  and  the  fiery  floods  of  the  fierceness  and  wratb 
of  God,  would  rush  forth  with  inconceivable  fury,  and  would 
come  upon  you  with  omnipotent  power ;  and  if  your  strength 
were  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  it  is,  yea,  ten  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  stoutest,  sturdiest  devil 
in  hell,  it  would  be  nothing  to  withstand  or  endure  it. 

The  bow  of  God^s  wrath  is  bent,  and  the  arrow  made  ready 
on  the  string,  and  justice  bends  the  arrow  at  your  heart,  and 
strains  the  bow,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  mere  pleasure  ef 
God,  and  that  of  an  angry  God,  without  any  promise  or  obli- 
gation at  all,  that  keeps  the  arrow  one  moment  from  being 
made  drunk  with  your  blood.     Thus  all  you  that  never  passra 
under  a  great  change  of  heart,  by  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  your  souls  ;  all  you  that  were  never  bom 
again,  and  made  new  creatures,  and  raised  from  being  dead  ia 
sin,  to  a  state  of  new,  and  before  altogether  unexperienced 
light  and  life,  are  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God.     Howevei 
you  may  have  reformed  your  life  in  many  things,  and   noMiy 
have  had  religious  aflcctions,  and  may  keep  up  a  fornoof 
religion  in  your  families  and  closets,  and  in  the  house  of  God, 
it  is  nothing  but  his  mere  pleasure  that  keeps  you  from  being 
this  moment  swallowed  up  in  everlasting  destruction.     How- 
(ner  unconvinced  you  may  now  be  of  tne  truth  of  what  you 
hear,  by  and  by  vou  will  be  fully  convinced  of  it.    Those  that 
are  gone  from  being  in  the  like  circumstances  with  you,  see 
that  it  was  so  with  them  ;  for  destruction  came  suddenly  upon 
most  of  them ;  when  they  expected  nothing  of  it,  and  wkile 
they  were  saying,  Peace  and  safety  :  now  they  see,  that  those 
things  on  which  they  depended  for  peace  and  safety,  were 
nothing  but  thin  air  and  empty  shadows. 

The  God  that  holds  you  over  the  pit  of  hell,  much  as  one 
holds  a  spider,  or  some  loathsome  insect  over  the  Are,  abhora 
you,  and  is  dreadfully  provoked :  his  wrath  towards  you  bums 
like  fire  ;  he  looks  upon  you  as  worthy  of  nothing  else,  but  to 
be  cast  into  the  fire  ;  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  bear  to  have 
you  in  his  sight ;  you  are  ten  thousand  times  more  abominable 
in  his  eyes,  than  the  most  hateful  venomous  serpent  is  in  ours. 
You  have  offended  him  infinitely  more  than  ever  a  stubborn 
rebel  did  his  prince ;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  but  his  hand  that  holds 
you  from  falling  into  the  fire  every  moment.  It  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  nothing  else,  that  you  did  not  go  to  hell  the  last 
night :  that  you  was  suffered  to  awake  again  in  this  world. 
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*^or  you  closed  your  eyes  to  sleep.  And  there  is  no  other 
teason  to  be  given,  why  you  have  not  dropped  into  hell  since 
you  arose  in  the  morning,  but  that  God^s  hand  has  held  you  up. 
There  is  no  other  reason  to  be  given  why  you  have  not  gone 
to  hell,  since  you  have  sat  here  in  the  house  of  God,  provoking 
his  pure  eyes  by  your  sinful  wicked  manner  of  attending  his 
solenm  worship.  Yea,  there  is  nothing  else  that  is  to  be  given 
as  a  reason  why  you  do  not  this  very  moment  drop  down  iiit,o 
hell. 

O  sinner  !  Consider  the  fearful  danger  you  arc  in  :    it  is  a 

sreat  furnace  of  wrath,  a  wide  and  bottomless  pit,  full  of  the 

fire  of  wrath,  that  you  are  held  over  in  the  hand  of  timt  God, 

whose  wrath  is  provoked  and  incensed  as  much  against  you, 

as  against  many  of  the  damned  in  hell.      You  hang  by  a 

slender  thread,  with  the  flames  of  divine  wrath  flashing  about 

it,  and  ready  every  moment  to  singe  it,  and  burn  it  asunder ; 

and  you  have  no  interest  in  any  Mediator,  and  nothing  to  lay 

hold  of  to  save  yourself,  nothing  to  keep  ofl*  the  flames  of 

i^rath,  nothing  oi  your  own,  nothing  that  you  ever  have  done, 

nothing  that  you  can  do,  to  induce  God  to  spare  you  one 

moment. — And  consider  here  more  particularly, 

1.  Whose  wrath  it  is  :  it  is  the  wrath  of  the  infinite  God, 
If  it  were  only  the  wrath  of  man,  though  it  were  of  the  most 
potent  prince,  it  would  be  comparatively  little  to  be  regarded. 
The  wrath  of  kings  is  very  much  dreaded,  especially  of  abso- 
lute monarchs,  who  have  the  possessions  and  lives  of  their 
subjects  wholly  in  their  power,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  mere 
ivili.  Prov.  XX.  2.  "  The  fear  of  a  king  is  as  the  roaring  of 
^  lion :  Whoso  provoketh  him  to  anger,  sinneth  against  his 
own  soul,"  The  subject  that  very  much  enrages  an  arbitrary 
prince,  is  liable  to  sufler  the  most  extreme  torments  that 
iiuman  art  can  invent,  or  human  power  can  inflict.  But  the 
^eatest  earthly  potentates  in  their  greatest  majesty  and 
strength,  and  when  clothed  in  their  greatest  terrors,  are  but 
feeble,  despicable  worms  of  the  dust,  in  comparison  of  the 

f;reat  and  almighty  Creator  and  King  of  heaven  and  earth. 
t  is  but  little  that  they  can  do,  when  most  enraged,  and  when 
they  have  exerted  the  utmost  of  their  fury.  All  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  before  God,  are  as  grasshoppers;  they  are  nothing, 
«uid  less  than  nothing :  both  their  love  and  their  hatred  is  to 
le  despised.  The  wrath  of  the  great  King  of  kings,  is  as  much 
anore  terrible  than  theirs,  as  his  majesty  is  greater.  Luke 
3iii.  4,  5.  "  And  I  say  unto  you,  my  friends.  Be  not  afraid  of 
them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that,  have  no  more  that  they 
^n  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  you  shall  fear  :  fear 
fiim,  which  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  <o  rnst  into  hell : 
yea,  I  say  unto  von.  Fear  him.'' 
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2.  It  is  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  that  you  are  exposed  toi^ 
We  often  read  of  the  (ury  of  God ;  as  in  Isaiah  lix.  18.  *^  Ao- 
cording  to  their  deeds,  accordingly  he  will  repay  fiiry  to  hif 
adversaries/'  So  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15.  ^^For  behold,  die  Loid 
will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind,  to 
render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire." 
And  in  many  other  places.  So,  Rev.  xix.  15.  we  read  of  ^  the 
wine  press  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God.** 
The  words  are  exceeding  terrible.  If  it  had  only  been  said, 
^^  the  wrath  of  God,''  the  words  would  have  implied  that  which 
is  infinitely  dreadful :  but  it  is  ^^  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of 
God."  The  fury  of  God  I  the  fierceness  of  Jehovah  I  Oh,  how 
dreadful  must  that  be  !  Who  can  utter  or  conceive  what  such 
expressions  carry  in  them  !  But  it  is  also  "  the  fierceness  and 
wrath  of  Almighty  God."  As  though  there  would  be  a  very 
great  manifestation  of  his  almighty  power  in  what  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  wrath  should  inflict,  as  though  omnipotence  should 
be  as  it  were  enraged,  and  exerted,  as  men  are  wont  to  exert 
their  strength  in  the  fierceness  of  their  wrath.  Oh  !  then,  what 
will  be  the  consequence !  What  will  become  of  the  poor 
worms  that  shall  suflfcr  it  I  Whose  hands  can  be  strong  1 
And  whose  heart  can  endure  ?  To  what  a  dreadful,  inexiuness- 
ible,  inconceivable  depth  of  misery  must  the  poor  creature  be 
sunk  who  shall  be  the  subject  of  this  ! 

Consider  this,  you  that  are  here  present,  that  yet  remain  in 
an  unregenerate  state.  That  God  will  execute  the  fierceness 
of  his  anger,  implies,  that  he  will  inflict  wrath  without  any  pity. 
When  God  beholds  the  ineffable  extremity  of  your  case,  and 
sees  your  torment  to  be  so  vastly  disproportioned  to  your 
strength,  and  sees  how  your  poor  soul  is  crushed,  and  sinks 
down,  as  it  were,  into  an  infinite  sloom ;  he  will  have  no  com- 
passion upon  you,  he  will  not  forbear  the  executions  of  his 
wrath,  or  in  the  least  lighten  his  hand  ;  there  shall  be  no  mode- 
ration or  mercy,  nor  will  God  then  at  all  stay  his  rough  wind  ; 
he  will  have  no  regard  to  your  welfare,  nor  be  at  dl  carefid 
lest  you  should  suffer  too  much  in  any  other  sense,  than  only 
that  you  shall  not  suffer  beyond  what  strict  justice  requires. 
Nothing  shall  be  withheld,  because  it  is  so  hard  for  you  to 
bear.  Ezek.  viii.  18.  ^^  Therefore  will  I  also  deal  in  fiiry : 
mine  eye  shall  not  spare,  neither  will  I  have  pity ;  and  though 
they  cry  in  mine  ears  with  a  loud  voice,  yet  I  will  not  bear 
them."  Now  God  stands  ready  to  pity  you ;  this  is  a  day  of 
mercy  ;  you  may  cry  now  with  some  encouragement  of  obtain- 
ing mercy.  But  when  once  the  day  of  mercy  is  past,  your 
most  lamentable  and  dolorous  cries  and  shrieks  will  be  in  vain ; 
you  will  be  whollv  lost  and  thrown  away  of  God,  as  to  any  re- 
gard to  your  welfare.  God  will  have  no  other  use  to  put  you 
to.  but  to  suffer  misery ;  you  shall  be  continued  in  being  to  no 
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*  end ;  for  you  will  be  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruc- 
;  and  there  will  be  no  other  use  of  this  vessel,  but  to  be 

full  of  wrath.  God  will  be  so  far  from  pitying  you  when 
vy  to  him,  that  it  is  said  he  will  only  ^^  laugh  and  mock/^ 
.  1.  25, 26,  &c. 

>w  awful  are  those  words*  Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  which  are  the  words 
s  great  God.  ''  I  will  tread  tiiem  in  mme  anser,  and  will 
pie  them  in  my  fury,  and  iheir  blood  shall  be  sprinkled 

my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment.  It  is  per- 
impossible  to  conceive  of  words  that  carry  in  them  greater 
festations  of  these  three  things,  viz,  contempt,  and  hatred, 
ierceness  of  indignation.  If  you  cry  to  God  to  pity  vou,  he 
>e  so  far  from  pitying  you  in  your  doleful  case,  or  snowing 
he  least  regard  or  favour,  that  instead  of  that,  he  wiU 
tread  you  under  foot.  And  though  he  will  know  that 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  omnipotence  treading  upon 
yet  he  will  not  regard  that,  but  he  will  crush  you  under 
et  without  mercy ;  ho  will  crush  out  your  blood,  and  make 
,  and  it  shall  be  sprinkled  on  his  garments,  so  as  to  stain 
B  raiment  He  will  not  only  hate  vou,  but  he  will  have 
in  the  utmost  contempt :  no  place  shall  be  thought  fit  for 
but  under  his  feet  to  be  trodden  down  as  the  mire  of  the 
is. 

The  misery  you  are  exposed  to  is  that  which  God  will 
t  to  that  end,  that  he  might  show  what  that  wrath  of 
rah  is.  God  hath  had  it  on  his  heart  to  show  to  ansels 
nen,  both  how  excellent  his  love  is,  and  also  how  terrible 
rath  is.  Sometimes  earthly  kings  have  a  mind  to  show 
terrible  their  wrath  is,  by  the  extreme  punishments  they 
i  execute  on  those  that  would  provoke  them.  Nebu- 
lezzar,  that  mighty  and  haughty  monarch  of  the  Chaldean 
re,  was  willing  to  show  his  wrath  when  enraged  witli 
rach,  Meshech,  and  Abcdnego ;  and  accordinglv  gave 
8  that  the  burning  fiery  furnace  should  be  heated  seven 

hotter  than  it  was  before ;  doubtless,  it  was  raised  to  the 
St  degree  of  fierceness  that  human  art  could  raise  it.  But 
reat  God  is  also  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  magnify 
wful  majesty  and  mighty  power  in  the  extreme  sufferings 
I  enemies.  Rom.  ix.  22.  ^^  What  if  God,  willing  to  show 
rath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endure  with  much 
iuffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ?^*  And 
K  this  is  his  design,  and  what  he  has  determined,  even  to 

now  terrible  the  unrestrained  wrath,  the  fury  and  fierce- 
Df  Jehovah  is,  he  will  do  it  to  efiect.  There  will  be  some- 
;  accomplished  and  brought  to  pass  that  will  be  dreadful 
a  witness.  When  the  great  and  angry  God  hath  risen  up 
executed  hi|  awful  vengeance  on  the  poor  sinner,  and  the 
ih  is  actually  suffering  the  infinite  weight  and  power  of  his 


i; 
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indignation,  then  will  God  call  upon  the  whole  universe  to  b& 
hold  that  awful  majesty  and  mighty  power  that  is  to  be  sees 
in  it.  Isa.  xxxiii.  12 — 14.  ^'  And  the  people  shall  be  as  tiie 
burnins^s  of  linte,  as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be  burnt  in  th^ 
fire.  Hear  ye  that  aie  far  oif,  what  1  have  done  ;  and  ye  tbit 
are  near,  acknowledge  my  might.  The  sinners  in  Zion  are 
afraid  ;  fearfulncss  hath  surprised  the  hypocrites,"  &c. 

Thus  it  will  b»^  with  you  that  are  in  an  unconverted  state, if 
ou  continue  in  it ;  the  infinite  might,  and  majestv,  and  tern- 
jleness  of  the  omnipotent  God  shall  be  magnified  upon  you, 
in  the  inc  ffable  strength  of  your  torments.  You  shall  be  tor- 
mented  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lamb  ;  and  when  you  shall  be  in  this  state  of  suffering, 
the  glorious  iiihabitants  of  heaven  shall  go  forth  and  lodt 
on  the  awful  spectacle,  that  they  may  see  what  the  wrath  and 
fierceness  of  the  Aimighty  is ;  and  when  they  have  seen  it,  they 
will  fall  down  and  adore  that  great  power  and  majesty,  m. 
Ixvi.  ^23,  24.  ^'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  neir 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all 
flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord.  And  thejr 
shall  go  forth  ^md  look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  men  that  hafe 
transgressed  against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neitbv 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched.  And  they  shall  be  an  abhorring 
unto  all  flesh." 

4.  It  is  everlasfing  wrath.  It  would  be  dreadful  to  sufir 
this  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God  one  moment ;  bat 
you  must  suffer  it  to  all  eternity.  There  will  be  no  end  to  this 
exquisite  horrible  misery.  When  you  look  forward,  you  shall 
see  a  long  for  ever,  a  boundless  duration  before  you,  which  wl\ 
swallow  up  your  thoughts,  and  amaze  your  soul  ;and  you  will 
absolutely  despair  of  ever  having  any  deliverance,  any  end,  any 
mitigation,  any  rest  at  all.  You  will  know  certainly  that  you 
must  wear  out  long  ages,  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  in  wrest- 
ling and  conflicting  with  this  almighty  merciless  vengeance : 
and  then  when  you  have  so  done,  when  so  many  ages  hav< 
actually  been  spent  by  you  in  this  manner,  you  will  kno^ 
that  all  is  but  a  point  to  what  remains.  So  that  your  punish 
ment  will  indeed  be  infinite.  Oh,  who  can  express  what  tt 
state  of  a  soul  in  such  circumstances  is  !  All  that  we  can  p<^ 
sibly  say  about  it,  gives  but  a  very  feeble,  faint  representati^ 
of  it ;  it  is  inexpressible  and  inconceivable  :  For  "  who  kno^ 
the  power  of  God's  anger?" 

How  dreadful  is  the  state  of  those  that  are  daily  and  houS" 
in  the  danger  of  this  great  wrath  and  infinite  misery !  But  tt^ 
is  the  dismal  case  of  every  soul  in  this  congregation  that  h*' 
not  been  born  again,  however  moral  and  strict,  sober  and  ^ 
ligious.  they  may  otherwise  he.     Oh  that  von^'ould  ronsicrl 
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h^  you  be  young  or  old !  There  is  reason  to  think, 
re  are  many  in  this  congregation  now  hearing  this  dis- 
that  will  actually  be  the  subjects  of  this  very  misery  to 
lity.  We  know  not  who  they  are,  or  in  what  seats  they 
fhat  thoughts  they  now  have.     It  may  be  they  are  now 

and  hear  all  these  things  without  much  disturbance, 
now  flattering  themselves  that  they  are  not  the  persons, 
ng  themselves  that  they  shall  escape.  If  we  knew 
jre  was  one  person,  and  but  one,  in  the  whole  congre- 
that  was  to  be  the  subject  of  this  misery,  what  an  awful 
ould  it  be  to  think  of!  If  we  knew  who  it  was,  what 
il  sight  would  it  be  to  see  such  a  person  !  How  might 
rest  of  the  congregation  lift  up  a  lamentable  and  bitter 
r  him !  But,  alas!  instead  oi  one,  how  many  is  it  likely 
member  this  discourse  in  hell?  And  it  would  be  a 
',  if  some  that  are  now  present  should  not  be  in  hell  in 
short  time,  even  before  this  year  is  out.  And  it  would 
wonder  if  some  persons,  that  now  sit  here,  in  some  seats 
meeting-house,  in  health,  quiet  and  secure,  should  be 
lefore  to-morrow  morning.  /  Those  of  you  that  finally 
le  in  a  natural  condition,  that  shall  keep  out  of  hell 

will  be  there  in  a  little  time  !  your  damnation  does  not 
r ;  it  will  come  swiftly,  and,  in  all  probability,  very  sud- 
ipon  many  of  you.  You  have  reason  to  wonder  that 
i  not  already  in  hell.  It  is  doubtless  the  case  of  some 
pu  have  seen  and  known,  that  never  deserved  hell  more 
)U,  and  that  heretofore  appeared  as  likely  to  have  been 
ive  as  you.  Their  case  is  past  all  hope  ;  they  are  cry- 
extreme  misery  and  perfect  despair  ;  but  here  you  are  m 
d  of  the  living  and  in  the  house  of  God,  and  have  an 
unity  to  obtain  salvation.  What  would  not  those  poor 
d  hopeless  souls  give  for  one  day's  opportunity  such  as 
w  enjoy  ! 

[  now  you  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity,  u  day 
n  Christ  has  thrown  the  door  of  mercy  wide  open,  and 
in  calling  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice  to  poor  sinners ; 
therein  many  are  flocking  to  him,  and  pressing  into  the 
»m  of  God.  Many  are  daily  coming  from  the  east,  west, 
and  south  ;  many  that  were  very  lately  in  the  same  mi- 
$  condition  that  you  are  in,  are  now  in  a  happy  state, 
heir  hearts  filled  with  love  to  him  who  has  loved  them, 
ished  them  from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  rejoic- 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  How  awful  is  it  to  be  left 
1  at  such  a  day  !  To  sec  so  many  others  feasting,  while 
e  pining  and  perishing !  To  see  so  many  rejoicing  and 
5  for  joy  of  heart,  while  you  have  cause  to  mourn  for 
r  of  heart,  and  howl  for  vexation  of  spirit !  How  can 
«t  one  moment  in  sncb  a  coudition  ?  Arc  not  your  souls 
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as  precious  as  the  souls  of  the  people  at  Suffield,*  where  thqr 
are  flocking  from  day  to  day  to  Christ  ? 

Are  there  not  many  here  who  have  lived  long  in  the  worid^ 
and  are  not  to  this  day  born  again  ?  and  so  are  aliens  from  tlis 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  have  done  nothing  ever  sinoe 
they  have  lived,  but  treasure  up  wrath   against  the  day  of 
wrath?  Oh,  sirs,  your  case,  in  an  especial  manner,  is  eztrerndf 
dangerous.    Your  guilt  and  hardness  of  heart  is  eztremdy 
great     Do  you  not  see  how  generally  persons  of  your  jmn 
are  passed  over  and  left,  in  the  present  remarkable  and  won- 
derful dispensation  of  God^s  mercy  ?   You  had  need  to  con- 
sider yourselves,  and   awake   thoroughlv  out  of  sleep.     Yoa 
cannot  bear  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  the  infinite  Grod. — Ami 
you,  young  men,  and  young  women,  will  you  neglect  this 
precious  season  which  you  now  enjoy,  when  so  man?  others  of 
your  age  arc  renouncing  all  youthful  vanities,  and  nocking  to 
Christ?    You  especially  have  now  an  extraordinary  opporto* 
nity ;  but  if  you  neglect  it,  it  will  soon  be  with  yon  as  witb 
those  persons  who  spent  all  the  precious  days  of  youth  in  sin, 
and  arc  now  come  to  such  a  dreadful  pass  in  blindness  and 
hardness. — And   you,  children,  who  arc  unconverted,  do  not 
you  know  that  you  are  going  down  to  hell,  to  bear  the  dread- 
ful wrath  of  that  God,  who  is  now  angry  with  you  every  day 
and  every  night  ?     Will  you  be  content  to  be  the  children  of 
the  devil,  when  so  many  other  children  in  the  land  are  con- 
verted, and  are  become  the  holy  and  happy  children  of  the 
King  of  kings?  ^».'> 

And  let  every  one  that  is  yet  of  Christ,  and  hanging  over 
the  pit  of  hell,  whether  they  be  old  men  and  women,  or  mid- 
dle aged,  or  voung  people,  or  little  children,  now  heai^en  to 
the  loud  calls  of  God^s  word  and  providence.     This  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord,  a  day  of  such  great  favours  to  some* 
will  doubtless  be  a  day  of  as  remarkuble  vengeance  to  others. 
Mcn^s  hearts  harden,  and  their  guilt  mcreases  apace  at  sach  & 
day  as  this,  if  they  neglect  their  souls  ;  and  never  was  there  so 
srcat  danger  of  such  persons  being  given  up  to  hardness  of 
heart  and  blindness  of  mind.     God  seems  now  to  be  hastily 
gathering  in  his  elect  in  all  parts  of  the  land ;  and  probablT 
the  greater  part  of  adult  persons  that  ever  shall  be  saved,  wiB 
be  brought  in  now  in  a  little  time,  and  that  it  will  be  as  it  was 
on  the  great  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  Jews  in  the 
apostles'  days ;  the  election  will  obtain,  and  the  rest  will  be 
blinded.     If  this  should  be  the  case  with  you,  you  will  ete^' 
nally  curse  this  day,  and  will  curse  the  day  that  ever  you  ^^ 
born,  to  see  such  a  season  of  the  pouring  out  of  God's  Spiiriti 
and  will  wish  that  you  had  died  and  gone  to  hell  before  y^^ 

"•■  \  lowii  in  the  neighbourhno'T 
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ltd  seen  it    Now  undoubtedly  it  is,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 

r,  the  Baptist,  the  axe  is  in  an  extraordinary  manner  laid  at 
root  of  the  trees,  that  every  tree  which  brings  not  forth 
|pod  fruit,  may  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Therefore,  let  every  one  that  is  out  of  Christ,  now  awake 
Ukd  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come.  The  wrath  of  Almighty  God 
ii  now  undoubtedly  hanging  over  a  great  part  of  this  congre- 

CtioQ :    Let  every  one  fly  out  of  Sodom :  ^'  Haste  and  escape 
.  ryour  lives,  look  not  behind  you,  escape  to  the  mountain, 
ioityou  be  consumed/^ 


Vol.  VII.  '2S 


Wat 
SERMON  VIII.'  U 

THE 

WATCHMAN'S  DUTY  AND  ACCOVNT^ 


Ueb.  xiii.   VZ. 


They  watch  for  your  souh^  as  they  that  must  give  accaunU 

After  the  Apostle  had  in    this   epistle  particularly  uft 
largely  insisted  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel  rewtiiip 
to  the  person,  priesthood,  sacrifice,  exaltation  and  mtercesioc^ 
of  Christ,  and  the  nature,  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  ofif^' 
dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  answering  to  th^ 
types  of  the  Old  Testament ;  He  improves  all  in  tne  latter' 
part  of  the  epistle  to  enforce  christian  auties  and  holy  practic»^ 
as  his  manner  is  in  most  of  his  epistles.    And  after  he  luc& 
recommended  other  duties  to  the  christian   Hebrewi^  in  du^ 
verse  he  gives  them  counsel  with  regard  to  their  duty  towtrdtfP 
those  that  were  set  over  them  in  ecclesiastical  authonty  ;  Obeg^ 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you^  and  submit  yaurseloes.'^i^' 
them  that  had  the  rule  over  them^  the  Apostle  means  their  ec^ 
clesiastical  rulers,  and  particularly  their  ministers  and  pastor^ 
that  preached  the  word  of  God  to  them ;  as  is  evident  b^^ 
verse  7.     Remember  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  wh^:^ 
have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God :  and  also  by  the  woid-^ 
of  the  text,  that  immediately  follow  in  the  same  verse,  in  whicE^ 
the  employment  of  those  that  have  the  rule  overjAcm,tlia- 
they  are  to  obey  and  submit  to,  is  represented, 
which  may  be  observed, 

1.  What  it  was  their  pastors  were  conversant  about,  in 
employment  they  were  charged  with,  viz.  the  souls  of  n 
The  employments  that  many  others  were  engaged  in  w 
about  the  bodies  of  men ;  so  it  is  with  almost  all  the  particolt 
callings  that  mankind  do  follow ;  they  are  in  one  respect 
other  to  provide  for  men^s  bodies,  or  to  furthur  their  tem  " 


"^  Preached  at  tlie  Ordioation  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jonathan  Judd,  to 
Pastoral  Office  over  the  Clmrch  of  Christ,  io  the  New  Precinct  at  NortbiB: 
'  op,  June  8,  1741? 
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iterests ;  as  the  business  of  husbandmen,  sailors,  merchants, 
ijsicians,  attorneys,  and  civil  officers  and  rulers,  and  the  innu- 
erable  trades  and  mechanical  arts  that  are  practised  and 
irBoed  by  the  children  of  men  :  but  the  work  of  the  ministry 
about  the  soul,  that  part  of  man  that  is  immortal,  and  made 
id  designed  for  a  state  of  inconceivable  blessedness,  or  ex- 
ime  ana  unutterable  torments  throughout  all  eternity,  and 
erefore  infinitely  precious  ;  and  is  that  part  of  man  in  which 
e  great  distinction  lies  between  man  and  all  the  other  innu- 
erable  kinds  of  creatures  in  this  lower  world,  and  by  which 
t  is  vastly  dignified  above  them;  it  is  such  beings  as  these  that 
e  work  of  the  ministry  is  immediately  conversant  about 
S.  How  ministers  in  the  business  they  have  to  attend  are  to 
t  employed  about  menu's  souls,  they  are  to  watch  for  them  ; 
lich  implies  that  thev  are  committed  to  their  care  to  keep, 
at  they  may  be  so  taken  care  of  that  they  may  not  be  lost, 
It  eternally  saved. 

3.  A  ffrand  argument  to  induce  and  oblige  them  to  faithful- 
m  in  this  employment,  they  must  give  account ;  ?.  e.  they  must 
16  an  account  to  him  that  committed  those  souls  to  their 
re,  of  the  souls  they  were  betrusted  with,  and  of  the  care 
ey  have  taken  of  them. 

Therefore  that  we  may  the  better  understand  the  nature  of 
at  work  of  a  minister  of  the  ffospel  and  pastor  of  a  church,  and 
e  grand  inducement  to  faithfulness  in  it,  spoken  of  in  the 
It,  and  know  the  better  what  improvement  we  ought  to  make 
*  these  things,  I  would 

Bhow  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  the  souls  of  men  com- 
mitted to  their  care  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

.  I  would  show  to  what  purpose  Christ  thus  commits  the  pre- 
dous  souls  of  men  to  the  care  of  ministers. 

L  That  the  way  in  which  Christ  expects  that  ministers  should 
seek  that  these  purposes  may  be  obtained,  with  respect  to 
the  souls  committed  to  them,  is  by  watching  for  them. 

\  I  would  observe,  how  when  the  time  of  their  employment 
is  at  an  end,  they  must  give  an  account  to  him  that  commit- 
ted the  care  of  these  souls  unto  them. 

And  then  make  application  of  the  whole. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  have  the  precious  and  immortal  souls 
itfmen  committed  to  their  care  and  trust  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
tJhrist. 

The  souls  of  men  are  his ;  he  is  the  creator  of  them :  God 
aaled  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  created  not  onlv  the 
cterial  world,  but  also  those  things  that  are  immaterial  and 
[Tirible,  as  an^ls  and  the  souls  of  men.  Col.  i.  16.  For  by 
in  were  all  thmgs  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
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earthy  visible  and  invisible  ;  whether  they  be  thrones  or 
nions^  or  principalities^  or  powers  ;  all  things  were  creaiedbf 
him  and  for  him. 

God  is  the  creator  of  men  in  both  soul  and  body ;  but  their 
souls  are  in  a  special  and  more  immediate  manner  his  workman- 
ship, wherein  less  use  is  made  of  second  causes,  instnimentsor 
means,  or  any  thing  pre-existent.     The  bodies  of  men,  though 
they  are  indeed  God's  work,  yet  they  are  formed  by  him  in  a  waj 
of  propagation  from  their  natural  parents,  and  the  substanee 
of  which  they  arc  constituted  is  matter  that  was   pre-eziit- 
ent ;  but  the  souls  of  men  are  by  God^s  immediate  creatimiaDd 
infusion,  being  in  no  part  communicated  from  earthly  parent!, 
nor  formed  out  of  any  matter  or  principles  existing  before.  The 
Apostle  observes  the  difference,  and  speaks  of  earthly  fathen 
as  being  fathers  of  our  fleshy  or  our  boaies  only,  but  of  God  if 
being  mo  father  of  our  spirits,     Heb.  xii.  9.  Furthermore  we 
have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh,  tchich  corrected  ti«,  and  we  goes 
them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  t» 
the  Father  of  spirits  and  live  ?  Therefore  God  is  once  and  again 
called  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all Jlesh^N  umb,  xvi.  :£2.  and  cbaiii 
xxvii.  16.    And  in  Eccl  xii.  7.     God  is  represented  as  baviitf 
immediately  given  or  implanted  the  soul^  as  in  that  respect  di^    < 
ferins  from  the  body  ^iha.i  is  of  pre-existent  matter ;  Then  Ml    ' 
the  oust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was^  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it.     And  it  is  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiL  1. » 
one  of  God's  glorious  prerogatives,  that  heisAe  that  formelh 
the  spirit  of  man  within  him.     And  indeed  the  soul  of  man  istf 
far  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  piece  of  divine  workmanship, 
of  all  the  creatures  on  this  lower  creation.  And  therefore  it  was 
the  more  meet  that,  however  second  causes  should  be  impro- 
ved, in  the  production  of  meaner  creatures ;  yet  this,  wbicn  is 
the  chief  and  most  noble  of  all,  and  the  crown  and  end  of  all 
the  rest,  should  be  reserved  to  be  the  more  immediate  work  of 
God's  own  hands,  and  display  of  his  power,  and  to  be  commu- 
nicated directly  from  him,  without  the  intervention  of  instrtt' 
ments,  of  honouring  second  causes  so  much  as  to  improve  then 
in  bringing  to  pass  so  noble  an  effect.     It  is  observable  that 
even  in  the  first  creation  of  man,  when  his  body  was  foriD^ 
immediately  by  God,  not  in  a  course  of  nature,  or  in  the  way 
of  natural  propagation ;  yet  the  soul  is  represented  as  being  ^ 
a  higher,  more  direct  and  immediate  manner  from  God,  and  ^ 
communicated  that  God  did  therein  as  it  were  communica*f 
something  of  himself:    The  Lord  God  formed  man  (i.  e.  b^ 
body)  of  the  dust  of  the  ground^  (a  mean  and  vile  original)  ip*^ 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  (whereby  sometbi<^ 
was  communicated  from  an  infinitely  higher  source,  even  GoA  * 
own  living  spirit  or  divine  vital  fullness)  and  so  man  becetme   * 
Urine!'  soul. 
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The  souls  of  men  being  thus  in  a  special  manner  from  God, 
Sod  is  represented  as  having  a  special  propriety  in  them^ 
Bzek.  xviii.  4.  Behold  all  sottts  are  mine  :  As  the  soul  of  the 
'aiher^  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine,  - 

And  as  the  souls  of  men  are  more  directly  from  God,  by  the 
nore  special  and  immediate  exercise  of  his  divine  power  as  a 
»eator,  and  are  what  he  challenges  as  his  by  a  special  propri- 
^,  and  are  the  most  noble  part  oi  the  lower  creation,  and  arc 
onniteiy  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  here  below  in 
hat  they  are  immortal  bemgs :  so  they  are,  above  all  other 
sreatures  which  God  hath  made  in  this  world,  the  subjects  of 
3od*s  care  and  special  providence. 

Divines  are  wont  to  distinguish  between  God^s  common  and 
ipecial  providence.  His  common  providence  is  that  which  he 
szercises  towards  all  his  creatures,  rational  and  irrational,  ani- 
nate  and  inanimate,  in  preserving  them,  and  disposing  of  them 
)?  bis  mighty  power,  and  accordmg  to  his  sovereign  pleasure, 
lu  special  providence  is  that  which  he  exercises  towards  his 
Dteliigent  rational  creatures,  as  moral  agents :  of  which  sort 
ire  mankind  alone,  of  all  the  innumerable  kinds  of  creatures 
D  this  lower  world  :  and  in  a  special  manner  the  souls  of  men ; 
br  in  them  only  is  immediately  seated  reason  and  intelligence, 
iid  a  capacity  of  moral  agency  ;  and  therefore  they  in  a  pecu- 
iar  manner  are  the  subjects  of  God^s  special  providence  that 
te  exercises  in  this  lower  world.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
lod^s  common  providence  is  subordinated  to  his  special  pro- 
idence ;  and  all  things  in  this  world  are  governed  and  disposed 
if  IB  subordination  to  the  grci^t  ends  God  has  to  obtain  witli 
espect  to  the  souls  of  men.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed, 
hat  as  the  creation  of  the  world  was  committed  to  the  Son  of 
3od  by  the  Father,  so  is  the  government  of  it ;  and  in  a  pe- 
toliar  manner  the  affairs  of  God^s  special  providence,  are  left 
D  his  hands ;  and  so  the  souls  of  men,  that  are  the  peculiar 
nibjects  of  his  special  providence,  are  committed  to  his  care ; 
ind  more  especially  such  souls  as  are  of  Christ^s  visible  king- 
iom  or  church,  which  is  often  in  the  scripture  represented  as 
the  field  and  vineyard  that  he  1<»  the  owner  of,  and  has  taken 
the  care  of. — And  what  Christ ^s  value  is  for  men^s  souls  appears 
by  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  them. 

Bat  these  souls  that  Christ  has  made,  and  that  are  commit- 
ted into  his  hands  of  the  Father,  and  that  are  so  precious  in  his 
account,  he  commits  to  the  care  of  ministers.     There  is  a  cer- 
tain order  of  men  that  are  so  dignified  and  honoured  by  him, 
as  to  have  so  great  a  trust  reposed  in  them.     He,  as  it  were, 
hiingB  those  souls  as  an  infinitely  precious  treasure,  and  com- 
mits  them  to  them  to  take  care  of;  as  a  prince  commits  his 
tfcasare,  his  jewels,  and  most  precious  thines  into  the  hands  of 
Mie  of  the  dignified  servants  of  his  househcHd :  or  as  the  father 
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of  a  family,  when  he  goes  a  journey  into  a  far  country,  learei 
his  family  to  the  care  of  a  steward. 

I  come  now  in  the 
2d  place,  to  inquire  to  what  purpose  Chrift  commits  ikepre' 
cious  souls  of  men  to  the  care  of  ministers. 
I  answer  in  two  things, 

1.  He  commits  men^s  souls  to  ministers  to  keep  and  take 
care  of  them  for  him,  that  by  their  means  they  mav  answer  their 
end  in  glorifying  him.   God  has  made  ail  things  lot  himself,  he 
has  created  them  for  his  glory ;  but  more  especially  those  crea- 
tures that  he  has  endued  with  understanding,  as  he  has  done 
the  souls  of  men :  it  is  by  them  that  God  has  his  gloiy  irom  all 
his  creatures,  as  they  are  the  eye  of  the  creation  to  behold  the 
glory  of  God  manifested  in  the  other  creatures,  and  the  month 
of  the  creation  to  praise  him  and  ascribe  to  him  the  glory  that 
is  displayed  in  them.   The  other  creatures  glorify  God  pasurely 
and  eventually,  as  God  glorifies  himself  in  them,  as  they  are 
the  subjects  of  the  exercise  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  their 
creation  and  preservation,  and  in  tnose  events  that  are  broofibt 
to  pass  in  his  disposal  of  them.    Thus  God  glorifies  himself  in 
his  works  that  are  manifest  in  the  irrational  and  inanimate  cre- 
ation, in  the  view  of  his  rational  creatures  that  he  has  made  ca- 
pable of  beholding  and  admiring  them,  and  adorinff,  loving 
and  praising  him  for  them :    But  they  only  are  capable  of  glo- 
rifying him  actively  and  immediately ;  therefore  all  the  om^ 
creatures  do,  as  it  were,  ^""^S  ^^^^^  tribute  of  glory  to  thefi^i 
through  their  hands,  to  be  onbred  to  their  Creator.   And  thcT^ 
fore  tiie  souls  of  men  are  beings  that,  with  regard  to  the  glo^y 
of  Grod,  the  ffreat  end  of  all  things,  are  of  immensely  great.cr 
importance  than  all  other  creatures  in  this  lower  worId«    0^^ 
these,  with  respect  to  this  their  great  end,  are  committed    '^ 
the  care  and  keeping  of  ministers ;  and  therefore  Christ  N  ^* 
furnished  them  with  proper  means  to  bring  them  to  this  eo^^ 
he  has  ^ivcn  them  all  needful  instructions ;  they  have  a  perf^^ 
rule  and  directory  to  guide  them  in  this  great  affair ;  and  b^* 
enjoined  them  the  duties  they  are  to  perform  in  their  office  i^ 
every  particular,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  pcribr^** 
these  duties,  in  the  charge  which  he  has  left  them ;  and  nas  fim^'' 
nished  them  with  all  needful  helps  for  the  instruction  of  tho^f^ 
souls  that  are  committed  to  them,  to  lead  them  to  answer  the^^ 
creat  end,  in  liuly  glorifying  their  Creator ;  and  all  proper  nieai»^ 
lor  the  exciiiijp  and  engaging  them  to  attend  to,  and  follo'^^^ 
those  instructions,  as  also  means  for  their  help  and  assistanc^^ 
in  it,  that  they  may  do  it  the  more  easily  and  effectually. 

2.  They  are  committed  to  their  care  and  keeping  that  the^*" 
may  not  be  eternally  lost,  but  may  have  everlasting  life.  Thc»^ 
souls,  as  I  observed  before,  are  immortal  and  made  for  eternitr  - 
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lliey  are  set  in  this  world  between  two  opposite  eternal  states, 
the  one  a  state  of  exceeding  and  eternal  glory  and  blessedneMj 
the  other  a  state  of  unutterable  and  unalterable  misery :  and  as 
thev  are  by  nature  they  are  liable  to  either ;  by  their  original 
I^Qilt  and  corruption  thejr  are  exposed  to  perish  forever,  in  to- 
tal and  perfect  destruction  and  miseiy  :  but  Christ,  from  bis 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  worth  of  souls,  and  his  great  compas- 
sion and  love  to  them,  has,  by  his  own  precious  blood,  made 
iray  for  their  escape,  and  at  this  infinite  expense,  has  procured 
imspeakable  exalution  and  perfect  blessedness  for  them  in 
heaven  to  all  eternity ;  which  by  this  means  they  have  opportu- 
Qity  to  obtain.    But  yet  it  remains  uncertain  what  will  become 
sf  them,  until  Chrisfs  redemption  be  applied  to  them,  or  they 
ire  actually  cast  into  hell ;  there  is  an  opportunity  given,  a  time 
)f  probation,  until  the  great  and  unalterable  event  shall  deter- 
iiine  one  way  or  the  other.    In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  space 
or  the  use  of  means,  and  the  exorcise  of  care,  prudence  and 
liligence  for  our  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  others ;  that  they 
nay  not  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  may  escape  that  infinitely 
readful  destruction  that  they  are  naturally  in  danger  of,  and 
my  indeed  obtain  that  infinite  privilege  of  etemallife,  that  is 
ffered  through  the  purchase  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  in  this 
land  affair,  and  to  this  great  purpose  of  an  escape  from  eter- 
al  misery,*  and  the  obtaining  everlasting  glory,  Christ  has 
ommitted  the  precious  souls  of  men  to  the  care  of  ministers ; 
tiat  by  their  means  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  redemp- 
ion,  and  might  obtain  that  which  he  has  suffered  so  much  to 
'rocure.    Christ  knew  that  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had 
one  to  procure  life  for  souls,  they  would  need  much  care  to 
»e  taken  of  them,  and  many  means  to  be  used  with  them,  in 
ider  to  their  beins  indeed  preserved  from  eternally  perishing, 
Jid  actually  brought  to  the  possession  of  life :  and  therefore  he 
las  appointed  a  certain  order  of  men,  whose  whole  business  it 
Qight  DO  to  take  care  of  immortal  souls ;  and  into  their  hands 
las  committed  these  souls,  and  has  betrusted  them  with  the 
ordinances  of  his  house,  and  means  that  he  has  provided  for 
heir  salvation ;  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  that  they  need 
or  their  furniture  for  this  great  business ;  he  has  as  it  were 
:<HDmitted  to  them  his  goods,  and  has  given  them  in  some  re* 
pects  thekeysof  his  stores  and  treasury ;  to  them  are  commit- 
ted the  oracles  of  God  and  treasure  of  the  gospel.  2.  Cor.  iv.  7. 
fV§  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  And  Chap.  v.  18. 19. 
And  all  things  are  ofGod^  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by 
fetus  Christ  ;  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion^ to  wit^  thai  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
iimsdf^  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them^  and  hath  com- 
^iiteato  us  the  work  of  reconciliation. 
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And  as  the  word  of  God,  so  the  sacraments  that  he  has  a{h 
pointed,  and  the  discipline  of  his  house,  he  has  committed  to 
them,  to  be  administered  by  them  ;  and  has  subjected  the  souk 
themselves  that  they  have  the  care  of  to  them,  as  far  as  is  iM' 
cessary  to  put  them  under  the  greatest  advantage  effectually  to 
care  for  their  salvation,  and  has  left  a  charge  to  their  people  to 
obey  them  and  submit  themselves,  as  in  the  verse  of  my  text. 

I  now  proceed 
IIL  To  observe,  that  the  way  in  which  he  who  has  commiUei 
souls  to  ministers^  expects  ihey  should  seek  that  these  purposes 
may  be  obtained  with  respect  to  them,  is-  by  watching  Jfor  them 
Though  great  things  have  been  done  by  Christ  to  make  waj 
for  the  salvation  of  those  precious  souls,  and  although  ChriD 
has  furnished  ministers  with  all  proper  means  to  keep  them : 
yet  they  are  in  such  circumstances  in  this  world,  that  there  if 
need  of  the  exercise  of  great  watchfulness,  and  the  utmoel 
care  and  diligence,  in  those  that  have  the  care  of  them,  tc 
prevent  their  being  lost :  for  they  are  in  the  midst  of  snares 
and  encompassed  round  with  dangers  on  every  side  ;  they  arc 
in  the  enemy^s  country,  where  there  are  multitudes  ever] 
where  that  are  strong  and  subtil,  and  exceeding  blood-thirst] 
and  cruel,  that  are  indefatigably,  day  and  night,  seeking  the 
destruction  of  these  souls. 

If  a  prince  should  commit  some  great  treasure,  consisting 
of  most  precious  jewels,  to  the  care  of  a  subject,  to  keep  fin 
him,  and  carry  through  an  enemy ^s  country,  and  brin^  home 
safe  to  his  palace,  and  knew  that  the  enemies  by  the  way 
would  be  sensible  that  the  treasure  was  committed  to  him,  and 
would  be  aware  of  the  great  value  of  it,  and  therefore  would 
be  exceeding  creedy  of  it,  and  incessant  in  their  endeavoun 
to  get  it  from  him  ;  would  not  the  prince  expect  that  he,  with 
whom  he  had  entrusted  this  treasure,  should  use  great  care  in 
keeping  it  ?  Would  he  be  esteemed  faithful  to  his  trust,  in  the 
care  of  so  great  a  treasure,  and  in  such  circumstances,  with* 
out  keeping  up  a  continual  watch  ?  They  that  have  the  care 
of  a  city  in  time  of  war,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  the  citjr 
is  encompassed  by  enemies  that  lay  siege  to  it,  are  wont,  if 
faithful,  to  mstintain  incessant  vigilance  to  defend  it :  the 
watchmen  of  the  city  in  such  a  case  had  need  to  watch  strictly, 
for  they  have  the  care  of  the  lives  of  men. — Ministers  are 
from  time  to  time  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  watchmen 
that  have  the  care  of  the  city  of  God  ;  as  Cant  iii.  3.  and  v* 
7.  Isai.  Iii.  8.  and  Ixii.  6.  and  in  other  places.  These  watch- 
men have  not  only  the  care  of  the  lives  of  men's  bodies,  but  of 
their  souls,  which  are  infinitely  more  precious.  It  is  expected 
of  them  that  they  should  behave  themselves  as  those  that  both 
kept  and  built  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  Nehemiah'^s  time, 
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hilc  they  were  continually  observed  by  malicious  and  subtil 
lemies,  tliat  diligently  sought  by  all  means  to  circumvent 
lem,  and  to  destroy  the  cit^  and  people ;  who  with  one  hand 
Tought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  otner  hand  held  a  weapon ; 
cdding  spears  from  the  rising  of  the  morning  until  the  stars  ap- 
eared;  and  had  a  trumpet  always  at  hand  to  sound,  to  ffive 
rarning  of  any  appearing  danger,  and  did  not  put  off  £eir 
lothes,  nor  lay  up  their  weapons,  day  nor  night,  Neh.  iv.  from 
he  16  verse  to  the  end. 

Ministers  are  appointed  to  be  shepherds  over  Christ^s  flock ; 
mdlie  commits  his  flock  to  their  care  to  keep  them,  and  lead 
kern  through  a  great  and  howling  wilderness,  full  of  hun^^iy 
rolves  and  roaring  lions.  And  is  there  not  need  of  a  strict 
Jid  constant  watch  in  the  shepherds  in  such  a  case,  as  they 
rould  preserve  the  lives  of  the  sheep,  and  lead  them  to  the 
tnd  ot  their  rest  t 

I  come  now  to, 

^IV.  The  last  thing  in  the  doctrinal  handling  of  the  text, 
iz*  That  ministers  hereafter  must  give  account  to  him  that 
Vfunitted  men^s  precious  souls  to  their  care. 
.Christ^s  committing  souls  to  ministers*  care  and  charge,  and 
atnisting  them  with  them  as  servants  or  stewards,  necessarily 
ipposes  them  to  be  accountable  to  their  master  with  respect 

>  toe  charge  committed  to  them. 

He  that  has  a  treasure  committed  to  him  by  the  owner,  and 
ikes  the  care  and  charge  of  it,  not  as  his  own  possession,  but 
Illy  to  improve  or  keep  for  an  appointed  time,  for  him  to 
'hom  the  proper  possession  belongs,  must  return  that  treasure 

>  the  owner  when  his  time  is  out,  and  is  accountable  to  him 
ow  he  has  fulfilled  that  which  he  undertook;  and  if  any 
iQcious  jewel  be  missing,  he  must  give  an  account  of  it. — So 
HlMft  ministers  give  an  account  of  the  souls  committed  to  their 

The  oflice  and  work  of  ministers  is  not  to  last  always ;  their 
iare  of  souls  is  but  for  a  limited  season ;  and  when  that  is  ex* 
Nied,  they  must  return  to  their  master  to  ffive  an  account 

After  what  manner  they  must  be  called  to  an  account,  may 
bediown  in  these  two  things, 

1.  The  event  of  things  with  regard  to  the  souls  committed 
to  them  will  be  inquired  into.  As  there  are  so  many  precious 
indi  committed  to  their  care  by  Christ,  so  hereafter  it  will  be 
>M|Bired  what  is  become  of  those  souls.  As  if  a  person  has  a 
■niber  of  precious  jewels  committed  to  him  to  keep ;  when 
^  time  of  his  betrustment  is  out,  and  he  comes  to  return  the 
Mnisted  treasure,  the  state  of  it  will  be  examined,  that  it^may 
^  teen  whether  any  jewel  be  lacking  or  not ;  and  if  any  b^ 
iMiog,  an  account  must  be  given  what  is  become  of  it.  The 
^I'uge  of  a  minister  is  in  scripture  represented  by  that  of  a 
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steward,  to  whom  the  householder,  when  going  into  a  fai 
try  commits  his  ^oods,  and  when  he  returns,  expects  tli 
steward  should  ^ive  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  I 
a  case  the  householder  looks  into  the  state  of  his  goods 
left  behind  under  the  steward's  care.  The  master  in  th< 
ble,  Matt.  xxv.  14,  &c.  when  he  returns  from  his  joum* 
his  goods,  that  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  se 
brought  forth  and  laid  before  him. 

2.  It  will  be  inquired  how  far  the  event  that  shall  be 
with  regard  to  souls  committed  to  them,  was  owing  t 
faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  in  that  care  and  watch  th 
appointed  them.  If  any  precious  soul  be  found  lacking, 
be  inquired  how  this  comes  to  pass  :  they  must  give  an  a 
what  they  have  done  with  this  and  that  soul  that  is  n 
whether  they  were  lost  through  their  neglect  or  no  ;  the 
give  an  account  what  care  they  have  taken,  and  what  dil 
they  have  used,  and  whether  or  no  they  can  wash  their 
from  guilt  with  respect  to  them  :  it  shall  be  examined 
eye  that  is  as  a  flame  of  fire,  whether  the  blood  of  thi 
that  are  lost  is  not  indeed  to  be  found  in  their  skirts. — ¥ 
in  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  that  the  servants  th 
sent  out  to  invite  guests,  return  from  time  to  time  to  the! 
ter  to  give  him  an  account  both  of  the  event  in  their  s 
with  respect  to  some  that  they  were  sent  to,  and  unsucc 
ness  with  regai^d  to  others  ;  and  also  of  their  own  doinj 
faithfulness,  whereby  they  are  clear  of  the  guilt  of  their 
cessfulness,  and  are  commended  to  the  gracious  rew 
their  success.  Luke  xiv.  20,  21.  I  now  come  to  the 

APPLICATION. 

In  which  I  shall  only  address  myself  to  those  who  are  ] 
pally  concerned  in  the  great  and  solemn  affair  of  this  df 
to  him  who  is  now  solemnly  to  be  set  apart  to  the  work  • 
ministry  in  this  place,  and  to  those  whose  souls  are  to  b 
mitted  to  his  care. 

1.  I  would  apply  myself  to  you,  dear  sir,  to  whose  cf 
great  Redeemer  and  Head  of  the  church  is  this  day  como 
a  number  of  precious  souls  in  this  place.  I  besech  you  i 
suffer  the  word  of  exhortation  on  this  solemn  occasion  ; 
me  to  put  you  in  mind  how  great  the  person  is,  with  who 
are  immediately  and  chiefly  concerned  in  the  affair  of  thi 
even  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  glorious  1 
heaven  and  earth,  who  is  to  be  your  and  our  judge.  Yc 
sent  yourself  this  day  before  him  to  receive  at  his  ha 
sacred  deposilum^  a  great  treasure,  a  number  of  souls  tli 
to  exist  throughout  all  eternity,  each  one  of  which  is  ini 
more  precious  tlian  all  the  precious  gems  that  the  earth  a 
And  I  beseech  you  to  consider  to  how  great  a  purpose 
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iJbout  to  commit  them  to  your  care  and  keeping ;  it  is  that 
they,  by  means  of  your  faithful  care  and  watchfulness,  may  be 
wred  with  an   everlasting  salvation.     You  may  judge  how 
nmch  Christ  will  insist  upon  it  that  you  should  exercise  great 
difigeuce  and  strictness  in  the  care  you  take  of  them,  by  the 
lilue  he  himself  has  manifested  of  the  souls  of  men,  by  what 
he  has  done  and  suffered  for  them  :  he  has  shown  how  precious 
he  has  judged  immortal  souls  to  be,  in  that  he,  though  a  per- 
son of  infinite  glory,  did  not  think  his  own  blood,  his    life,  his 
ibal,  too  precious  to  be  offered  up  as  a  price  for  them  to  redeem 
tbeiD,  that  they  might  obtain   that  salvation  in  order  to  which 
.  he  DOW  is  about  to  commit  a  number  of  them  to  your  care, 
and  to  betrust  you  with  the  means  that  he  has  provided  for 
that  end  ;  committing  to  you  his  holy  oracles,  and  the  food  of 
his  house,  which  is  his  own  body  and  blood,  that  therewith  you 
might  feed  these  souls ;  and   in  some  sense  committing  to  you 
the  keys  of  his  stores  and  treasures,  that  you  might  supply  and 
enrich  them,  and  be  a  means  of  their  eternal  wealth   and 

Consider,  dear  sir^  how  great  an  honour  he  does  you  whom 
God  the  Father  hath  made  head  of  the  whole  universe,  and 
Lord  of  all  things  to  the  church  ;  that  after  he  has  provided  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  by  his  dyins;  pains  and  precious  blood, 
and  the  Father  has  committed  to  him  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth,  that  he  might  actually  bestow  eternal  life  on  them  that 
he  died  for ;  he  should  call  you  to  be  a  co-worker  with  him, 
and  should  commit  precious  souls  to  your  care,  that  you  might 
be  the  instrument  ot  bringing  them  home  to  him,  and  bringing 
that  to  pass  with  respect  to  them,  for  which  his  soul  travailed 
u  the  agonies  of  death,  and  in  ineflfable  conflicts  with  the  dread- 
fal  wram  of  God.  You  are  now  about  to  receive  the  precious 
treasure  at  his  hands,  which  you  are  to  keep  for  him  :  you  pre- 
•ani yourself  here  before  the  Lord  for  this  end,  that  you  may 
as  it  were  reach  forth  your  hand  and  take  this  great  depositum 
with  solemn  vow  diligently  and  faithfully  to  keep  it,  and  devote 
fourself  to  that  service ;  so  that  if  it  be  possible  for  you  to  pre- 
wnt  it,  no  one  of  those  infinitely  precious  jewels  may  be  lost, 
hut  that  you  may  return  them  all  safe  to  him  from  whose  hands 
JOB  receive  them. 

Consider  the  example  of  your  glorious  Lord  and  master. 
There  was  a  number  of  the  souls  of  men  committed  by  the  fa- 
^rinto  his  hands,  that  he  might  take  care  for  their  salvation. 
And  after  what  manner  did  he  execute  his  office  ?  How  did 
J»  lay  out  himself  for  the  salvation  of  those  souls  ?     What 

Seat  things  did  he  do  ?  And  what  great  things  did  he  suffer  ? 
ow  hard  was  the  labour  he  went  through  ?  And  how  greatly 
™  he  deny  himself?  How  did  this  great  shepherd  of  the 
*eq>  behave  himself  when  he  saw  the  wolf  comincr  to  destroy 
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the  sheep ;  he  did  not  flee  to  save  his  own  life,  and  so  leave  tbe 
sheep  to  become  a  prey  ;  but  from  pity  and  love  to  the  sheept 
interposed  himself  between  them  and  their  enennr,  stood  be- 
tween them  and  harm,  and  encountered  the  wolf,  and  in  the 
conflict  gave  his  own  life  to  save  their 's,  John  x.  11 — 15. — Wc 
read  of  Christ^s  travailing  for  souls,  Isai.  liii.  10, 11.  It  pleated 
the  Lord  to  bruise  him^  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.  When  tJum 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin^  he  shall  see  hu  seed, 
— He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  souf,  and  shall  he  saiis/ki. 
And  how  did  he  travail  for  this  seed  of  his  7  Look  into  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane^  and  there  behold  him  lying  on  the  earth, 
with  his  body  covered  over  with  clotted  blood,  fallen  down  in 
lumps  to  the  ground,  with  his  soul  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death,  and  ofiering  up  strong  crying  and  tears  together 
with  his  blood :  and  look  to  the  cross,  where  he  endured  jet 
far  more  extreme  agonies,  and  drank  up  the  bitter  cup  of  Goid^ 
wrath,  and  shed  the  remainder  of  his  blood,  iingeringly  drained 
out  through  his  tortured  hands  and  feet,  and  extravated  out  of 
his  broken  heart  into  his  bowels,  and  there  turned  into  blood 
and  water,  through  the  vehement  fermentation  occasioned  bf 
the  weight  of  grief  and  extremity  of  agony  of  soul,  under  which 
he  cried  out  with  that  loud  and  lamentable  and  repeated  cij. 
Thus  he  travailed  in  birth  with  his  seed ;  thus  he  laboured  Bnd 
sufiered  for  the  salvation  of  those  souls  that  the  Father  had  com- 
mitted to  him.  This  is  the  example  of  the  great  shephod. 
And  though  it  is  not  required  of  under-shepherds  that  they 
should  endure  sufierings  of  such  a  degree  or  nature ;  for  Christ 
has  suffered  them  to  that  end,  that  both  ministers  and  people 
might  escape  them  ;  yet  surely  he  expects  that,  as  they  would 
approve  themselves  as  his  disciples  and  followers,  and  co-worken 
with  him  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  same  souls,  they  should 
not  be  backward  to  go  through  any  labours  or  suflerings  which 
may  be  requisite  in  them,  in  order  to  their  most  effectually 
promoting  the  great  end  of  his  sufierings,  with  regard  to  tte 
souls  that  he  has  committed  to  them. 

And  as  you,  dear  sir,  are  to  stand  in  Christ^s  stead  towaids 
this  people,  and  to  act  as  his  ambassador ;  should  you  not  show 
the  like  spirit,  the  like  love  to  souls,  and  imitate  him  in  his  re&' 
diness  to  labour  and  deny  yourself  and  suffer,  yea  to  sp^^ 
and  be  spent  for  them  ?  like  the  blessed  apostle.  2  Cor.  xiu   ^* 

The  case  with  you,  sir,  is  as  if  the  head  of  a  family,  that  ^ 
a  great  prince,  with  a  number  of  children  in  a  strange  la<^ 
when  gomg  home  to  receive  a  kingdom,  should  leave  his  d^ 
dren  behind  him,  and  commit  them  to  the  care  of  a  senr^^ 
safely  to  conduct  them  through  a  dangerous  wilderness,  ^^ 
bring  them  home  to  him  ;  in  which  case,  he  has  their  health  ^^ 
lives  committed  to  his  care,  as  well  as  their  future  ffloiy  ii»  '^ 
kingdom.    With  what  care  and  watchfulness  would  it  be    ^ 
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»ected  of  a  servant  that  be  should  execute  his  office  in  such  a 
mae  R  and  surely  if  he  fails  of  being  thoroughly  careful  and 
ralchful,  after  he  has  taken  upon  him  so  great  a  charge,  and 
iny  sad  disaster  should  be  the  conseouence  of  his  unfaithful- 
less  ;it  will  most  justly  be  required  of  him  that  he  should  an- 
swer it,  and  he  will  inexcusably  fall  under  his  master^s  heaviest 
lispleasure. 

And  buffer  me,  «tr,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  account  you 
Dtist  give  to  your  master  of  these  souls  he  seems  this  day  to  be 
ibout  to  commit  to  you  :  You  are  to  watch  for  these  souls  as 
one  that  must  give  account.  If  any  one  of  these  souls  should 
1)6  missing  hereafter,  having  been  lost  under  your  ministry,  it 
irill  be  demanded  of  you  another  day,  by  your  great  Lord, 
^  What  is  become  of  such  a  soul  ?  Here  are  not  all  the  souls 
hat  I  committed  to  you  to  bring  home  to  me ;  there  is  such 
tn  one  missing ;  what  is  become  of  it  ?  has  it  perished  through 
r<mr  neglect  V^  If  you  are  able  to  say  at  that  time,  ^^  Lord,  it  was 
lot  through  my  neglect ;  I  have  done  what  in  me  lay  for  his 
ahration ;  I  ceased  not  to  warn  and  counsel  and  reprove  him, 
ind  feithfully  set  before  him  his  danger,  and  have  not  forborne 
o  declare  thy  whole  counsel  to  him ;  I  have  not  neglected  this 
md  other  souls  that  thou  didst  commit  to  me,  to  gratify  my 
iloth,  or  pursue  my  worldly  interest;  I  have  given  myself  wholly 
x>  this  work,  labouring  therein  night  and  day ;  I  have  been 
"eady.  Lord,  as  thou  knowest,  to  sacrifice  my  own  ease  and  pro- 
St,  and  pleasure,  and  temporal  convenience,  and  the  goodwill  of 
any  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  the  souls  I  had  the 
charge  of;  I  have  not  led  this  soul  into  any  snare  by  my  ill  exam- 

Ele;  1  have  neglected  no  means  of  thine  appointment,  either  pub- 
cor  private,  to  turn  him  from  sin  to  God ;  I  sought  out  acceptable 
irords,  and  studied  for  the  most  likely  means  to  be  used  for  his 
^^Dg  good  ;  hut  he  would  not  hearken,  but  turned  a  deaf  ear ; 
under  all  was  stupid  and  obstinate,  and  went  on  carelessly  and 
firowardly  in  the  imagination  of  his  heart.''    If  you  are  able  to 
say  in  like  manner  as  Christ  did  to  the  Father,  with  respect  to 
the  souls  that  were  committed  to  him ;  those  that  thou  gctDest 
me  I  have  kept^  and  none  of  them  is  lost^  but  the  son  of  perdu 
diiion ;  you  will  be  able  to  hold  up  your  head  with  comfort  be- 
fore your  Judge,  your  account  will  be  accepted,  you  shall  be 
acquitted,  and  your  unsuccessful  faithfulness  shall  be  rewarded. 
Bat  if  when  it  shall  be  demanded  of  you  what  is  become  of 
such  and  such  souls  ?  You  shall  be  dumb,  having  nothing  to 
say,  jour  conscience  flying  in  your  face,  and  it  shall  appear 
wt  It  has  been  much  owmg  to  your  unfaithfulness ;  O  now 
amazing  will  your  case  be  I  w  hat  confusion  and  astonishment 
irill  fill  your  soul  before  your  great  master  and  Judge  I     And 
ranember  that  the  blood  of  such  souls  will  be  required  at  yonr 
fiands,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  6. 
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And  $ufr(?r  mc,  dvar  brother^  to  tell  you,  that  you  must  another 
day  meet  those  souls  that  you  arc  nowgoin^to  take  the  charge 
of,  before  the  ju(l«^inent  seat  of  Christ;  and  if  by  means  of  your 
faitht'uhiess  towards  them,  in  your  work,  you  shall  meet  them 
at  the  right  hand  of  Christ  in  glory,  how  joyful  a  meeting  will 
it  be  to  you  !     Tliey  will  be  indeed  your  crown  of  rejoicmgia 
that  day.     Uiit  if  you  Ix^iiold  them  with  devils  at  the  left  hand^. 
in  horror  and  despair,  your  conscience  accusing  you  of  unfaith — 
fulness  towards  them,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  lost  throaglM. 
yonr  neu!(  et,  how  amazing  will  the  sight  of  them  be  to  you  I 

If  our  master  and  mine  is  this  day  calling  me  to  resign  th(^ 
pastoral  care  of  a  number  of  souls  into  your  hands,  that  hav^ 
hitherto  been  committed  to  my  care :    It  is  with  cheerfulness 
that  I  can  now  resign  them  to  the  care  of  one,  concerning 
whom  I  can  imv(*  so  inuch  hope  that  he  will  be  faithful  in  his 
care  of  thi>m.     May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  enable  you  to  dis- 
charge yt)ur  duty  towards  them    more   faithfully  than  I  have 
done,  and  make  you  a  far  greater  blessitig  to  them  ;  and  may 
you  come  with  them  at  the  day  of  judgment  before  Christ  with 
exceeding  joy,   an<l  in  robes  of  glory,  and  say  then  as  Christ 
himself  will  say  to  the  Father,  when  he  shall  come  with  all  the 
souls  that  were  given  him  of  the  Father,  and  present  them  be- 
fore him  in  perfect  glory,  here  am  /,  and  the  children  which 
thou  hast  glvvn  me, 

%  I  would  apply  myself  to  those  whose  souls  are  now  about 
to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  that  servant  of  Christ  that  is  now 
to  be  ordained  to  the  pastoral  ofiice  in  this  place. 

Behaved  brethren^  and  dear  children^  It  is  your  immortal  souls 
that  is  the  precious  treasure  that  the  great  Creator  and  Saviour 
of  souls  seems  now  to  be  about  to  commit  to  the  care  of  him 
whom  you  have  chosen  to  be  your  pastor.  And  indeed  it  is  a 
great  charge,  an  high  botrustment ;  and  he  ought  to  use  his  utp 
most  care  and  diligence  that  you  may  not  be  eternally  lost. 
But  if  your  pastor  should  exercise  such  care  that  you  may  be 
saved,  sunOy  you  ought  to  take  care  for  the  salvation  of  your 
own  souls:  It  nearly  c<mcerns  him  that  you  should  be  saved; 
but  much  more  nearly  does  it  concern  you.  Let  your  minister 
be  never  so  careful  and  watchful,  if  you  take  no  care  for  your- 
selves, his  faithfulness  and  diligence  will  signify  nothing,  unless 
it  be  to  hardt^i  you,  and  aggravate  your  damnation.  In  such  a 
case,  the  more  care  and  pains  he  takes  for  your  salvation,  the 
grcatt*r  will  yonr  eternal  misery  be ;  for  all  will  be  only  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death.  Those  people  are  like  to  sink  the  deepest 
into  hell  hereafter,  that  go  to  hell  from  under  the  care  of  the 
most  faithful  ministers,  that  have  taken  the  most  pains  to  save 
them  from  going  to  hell.  The  preciousness  of  your  souls  has 
now  been  made  use  of  as  an  argument  with  your  chosen  pas- 
tor to  take  care  for  vour  salvation  :  btit  much  more  mav  it  be 
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seci  as  an  argument  with  you  to  seek  your  own  salvation ;  for 
lerein  lies  the  preciousness  of  your  souls,  in  their  being  of  infi- 
ite  worth  to  yourselves,  appearing  in  the  infinite  loss  you  will 
istain  if  they  are  lost,  and  your  infinite  gain  if  they  are  saved ; 
erein  lies  that  preciousness  of  the  soul  that  Christ  speaks  of, 
latt.  xvi.  26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited^  if  he  shall  gain  the 
^hole  worlds  and  loose  his  own  soul  ?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give 
I  exchange  for  his  soxd  ? 

It  is  not  only  your  minister  that  is  concerned  in  the  work 
lat  he  is  to  perform  among  you,  but  you  also  are  infinitely 
^ncerned  in  it :  And  it  is  not  only  he,  but  you  also  that  are  in- 
Ditely  concerned  in  the  account  that  he  has  to  give  of  the  dis- 
iarge  of  his  office  among  you.  You  must  all  of  you  hereafter 
leet  ^our  minister  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  and  if 
ten  It  shall  be  found  that  he  has  been  faithful,  and  that  you 
ive  made  an  ill  improvement  of  his  ministry,  and  so  failed  of 
le  grace  of  God,  the  sight  of  the  devil  will  not  be  so  terrible 
\  you  at  that  day  as  the  sight  of  your  minister  ;  for  he  will  rise 
3  in  judgment  against  you,  and  your  pastor,  that  above  all 
iher  persons  iii  the  world,  excepting  yourselves,  is  concerned 
»  endeavour  your  salvation,  will  then  above  all  other  persons 
>pear  against  you  before  the  Judge  to  witness  against  you  and 
>ndemn  you.  But  how  joyful  will  it  be  to  you,  as  well  as  to 
m,  if  he  renders  his  account  with  joy,  for  these  reasons  that 
3  has  been  both  faithful  and  successful  with  respect  to  you, 
id  appears  with  you  in  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  and 
is  to  say  to  the  great  judge  concerning  himself  and  you.  Here 
a  i,  and  the  children  which  thou  hast  given  me  !  What  a  joyful 
eeting  of  minister  and  people  will  there  be !  And  how  will 
m  be  each  other's  crown  of  rejoicing  !  But  if  your  souls  pe- 
(b,  you  will  be  present  when  it  shall  be  required  by  Jesus 
irist  of  your  minister  to  give  an  account  of  such  and 
zh  souls  that  are  lost,  which  were  committed  to  his  care; 
d  how  dreadful  will  it  be  to  you,  if  you  shall  then  hear  him 
Idly  and  truly  say  before  the  Jud^c,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest 
it  I  have  sincerely  and  faithfully  endeavoured  their  salvation, 
ave  not  been  slack  nor  negligent  towards  them,  I  have  ear- 
$tly  watched  for  their  souls,  and  diligently  and  unweariedly 
id  all  the  means  with  them  that  thou  didst  appoint ;  they 
-ished  not  through  my  neglect,  but  through  their  own  obsti- 
le  negligence  and  wickedness !"     In  such  a  case  your  minis 

will  be  acquitted  and  justified,  but  you  will  be  condemned 
Lb  a  most  aggravated  condemnation,,  and  your  blood  will  be 
on  your  own  head.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  !2, 3,  4.  Son  of  many  speak 
the  children  of  thy  people ^  and  say  unto  thcm^  when  I  bring 
?  sword  upon  a  landy  if  the  people  of  the  land  take  a  man  of 
nr  coasts  and  set  him  for  their  watchman^  if  when  he  sec  the 
ord  come  upon  the  landy  he  blow  the  trumpet  and  warn  the 
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people  ;  then  whosoever  heareth  the  sound  of  <A6  trumpet  and 
taketh  not  warnings  if  the  sword  come  and  take  him  awa^^ 
his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head.  The  good  account 
your  minister  has  to  give  of  his  own  faithfulness,  will  iacense 
the  displeasure  of  the  Judge  towards  you.  Luke  xiv.  17.  80 
the  servant  came  and  showed  his  lord  these  things :  Then  the 
master  of  tlie  house  being  angry ^  said  to  his  servant^  go  mtf 
quickly^  olc. 

And  if  you  would  have  the  account  your  minister  shall  have 
to  give  concerning  you  to  be  profitable  and  joyful  to  you,  do 
not  neglect  your  duty  towards  him ;  endeavour  by  all  means  io 
vour  power  to  put  him  under  the  best  advantage  for  servicea- 
Idleness  and  success  among  you  :  do  what  in  you  lies  to  encour- 
age his  heart  and  strengthen  his  hands.  This  I  know  to  be  a 
thing  of  vast  importance,  as  you  would  have  your  pastor  a  ble» 
ing  to  you,  and  the  successful  instrument  of  the  salvation  of 
your  souls  and  the  souls  of  your  children :  therefore  suffer  me  to 
be  a  little  particular  with  you  upon  this  head.  I  mav  be  the 
more  bold  towards  you  as  you  hitherto  have  been  of  the  f(ock  that 
Christ  has  committed  to  my  care,  and  I  hope  some  of  you  nqr 
spiritual  children  ;  therefore  as  my  beloved  children  I  couDsel 
and  warn  you. 

If  you  would  meet  your  minister  with  comfort  another  day, 
do  not  neglect  doing  what  belongs  to  you  comfortably  to  so^ 
port  him,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  attend  on  his  great  work  with- 
out distraction,  and  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  business  of 
seeking  and  promoting  the  eternal  welfare  and  happiness  oC 
you  and  your  children  ;  without  being  disheartened  by  the  diffi* 
culties  and   indigencies  of  straitened  circumstances,  or  bein^ 
diverted  by  exercising  care,  and  taken  off  by  involving  hims^** 
in  worldly  business  for  his  necessary  support.     While  we  ^^"^ 
in  the   body  our  heavenly  Father  knows  that  we  have  need    ^* 
these  things,  and  the  way  that  he  hath  provided  for  ministe^^^ 
supply,  is  by  their  partaking  of  the  temporal  good  things     ^* 
the  people  to  whom  they  minister  spiritual  things.  1  Cor.  ix«   "^^ 
dtc.  Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and  to  drink  ?  Have  we  not  pir^^" 
er  to  lead  about  a  sister^  a  wife  ^--Have  we  not  power  toforb^^^ 
working  ?    Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own  cnargC'^^ 
Who  pianteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereo^^ 
Or  who  feedeth  a  flacky  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  thefloc0f^ 
Say  I  these  things  as  a  man  ?    Or  saiih  not  the  law  the  sa^^^^ 
also  1     For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,   Thou  shalt  nr  ^^ 
muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.  Doth  O     ^^ 


9 

9 

9 


take  care  for  oxen  ?     Or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sake. 
For  our  sakes^  no  doubt^  this  is  written ;  that  he  that  plo*'^^^ ' 


should  plow  in  hope^  and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope^  shot^ 
he  partaker  of  hts  hope.  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiriii^ 
things^  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  thing- 
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0  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things^ 
}f  the  things  of  the  temple^  and  they  that  wait  at  the  altar^ 
mrtakers  with  the  altar  ?  Even  so  nath  the  Lord  ordained^ 
they  which  preach  the  Gospel  shall  live  of  the  Oospeh 
n.  V.  17,  18.  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  wor- 
f  double  honour  ;  especially  they  who  labour  in  word  and 
ine :  For  the  scripture  saith^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
treadeth  out  the  corn.  And  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  re- 
P.  2Tim.  ii.6.  The  husbandman  that  laboureth  must  be 
mxrtaher  of  the  fruits.  Gal.  vi.  6.  Let  film  that  is  taught  m 
card  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things. 
t  would  not  have  minister's  time  and  thoughts  taken  up 
t  providing  temporal  good  things  for  their  own  support, 
would  have  them  wholly  provided  for  by  their  people. 
,  X.  9,  10.  Provide  neither  gold^  nor  silver^  nor  brass  in 
pursesj  nor  script  for  your  journey,  neither  two  Coats  a 
,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves  ;  for  the  workman  is  wor* 
f  his  meat.  Agreeable  to  these  directions  he  gave  the 
e  apostles,  are  the  directions  he  gave  the  seventy,  when 
nt  them  out.  Luke  x.  7.  In  the  same  house  remain,  eating 
drinking  such  things  as  they  give ;  for  the  labourer  %s 
\y  of  his  hire, 

•u  see  what  great  care  Christ  has  taken  in  this  matter,  and 
full  and  abundant  the  scripture  is  in  commands  and  direc- 
concerning  the  support  of  ministers. 
mow  you  are  small,  and  in  your  new  beginnings  in  this 
,  find  not  so  able  as  many  other  congregations.  But  if 
lay  give  credit  to  the  word  of  God,  for  you  well  and  com- 
)l}r  to  support  your  pastor,  is  not  the  way  to  be  poorer, 
ill.  9, 10.  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
^its  of  all  thine  increase  ;  so  shaUthy  bams  be  filled  with 
/,  and  thy  presses  shall  hurst  out  with  new  wine.  To  give 
)  Lord  is  not  the  way  to  be  poor,  but  the  way  to  be  sup* 
by  the  Lord.  Christ  now  is  not  personally,  and  in  his 
A  nature,  here  upon  earth,  to  be  supported  by  temporal 
things  from  his  disciples,  as  once  he  was  :  but  though  he 
m  gone  from  hence  into  a  far  country,  yet  he  has  not  left 
sciples  without  opportunity  in  this  way  of  showinff  their 
;o  him ;  for  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  that  he  has  ap- 
ed  to  be  his  receivers,  viz.  his  indigent  members,  and  his 
ters  ;  as  of  old  God  appointed  the  poor  and  the  Levite  to 
re  the  tithes  and  other  offerings  that  were  made  to  the 
,  Deut.  xvi.  11, 14.  and  ch.  xiv.  28,29.  and  xxiv.  10, 11, 12. 
t  is  given  to  ministers  is  a  sacrifice  to  God  :  so  the  jostle 
sents  what  was  sent  to  him  for  his  supply  from  the  Philip- 
,Phil.  iv.  18.  Having  received  of  EpvLphroditus  the  tfUngs 
i  were  sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacri- 
KceptMe,  well  pleasing  to  God.  And  Christ,  when  he 
t.  VII.  '15 
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sent  forth  his  disciples  to  preach,  aod  had  directed  that  ihejf 
should  take  no  provision  for  themselves,  because  the  labourer  » 
worthy  of  his  reward,  he  says  Matth.  x.  40.  He  thai  receiveih 
you  receiveth  me,  and  he  tliat  receiveih  me  receiveih  him  ihat 
sent  me. 

And  since  what  is  given  to  your  pastor  is  given  to  Christ,  voa 
may  be  assured  that  you  cannot  consult  your  own  temporal,  as 
well  as  spiritual  interest  better,  than  by  liberally  supplying  of 
him ;  for  he  that  lendeth  to  the  Lord  shall  be  repayed  again 
with  large  interest.     And  as  to  your  ability,  if  there  be  but  a 
cheerful,  ready  mind,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  got  over ;  if  yea 
find  this,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  God  will  make  the  duty  of 
supporting  your  minister  in  other  respects  easy  to.  you :  God 
loves  a  willing  offering,  and  a  cheerful  giver;  if  you  will  do  your 
part  in  opening  your  nearts  and  hands,  God  will  do  bis  part  in 
finding  you  wherewithal.     But  if  a  people  grudge  what  tbejr 
do,  are  always  full  of  fears   how  they  shall  pay  their  rates, 
and  excessively  cautious  lest  they  should    run  themselves  into 
difficulty,  and  straiten  tliemselves   and  families  by  giving  to 
Christ,  no  wonder  itproves  difficult :  it  is  the  way  to  meet  with 
nothing  else  but  difficulties  in  their  outward   circumstances; 
for  there  is  that  scatter eth^  and  yet  increaseth  ;  but  to  withhold 
iiiore  than  is  meet^  tends  only  to  poverty ^  Prov.  xi.  24. 

The  Jewsy  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Haggai^  were  few  its 
number,  and  were  under  difficult  and  straitened  circumstances  9 
and  they  made  it  an   excuse  why  they  should  not  be  at  the  ei— - 
pense  that  was  requisite  in  order  to  build  the  house  ef  Gof 
and  set  up  his  worship ;  and  so  for  a  time  neglected  it.    Ai 
in  the  mean  time  none  of  their  affairs  prospered ;   they  sowi 
much- and  brought  in  little ;  they  eat,  but  they  had  not  enough  ^ 
they  drank,   but  were   not    filled  with    drmk :  they  clotbec^B 
them,  but  there  was  none  warm  ;  and  he  that  earneth  wageflP^  -9 
earncth  wa^es  to  put  it  into  a  bag  with  holes :    they  looked  fa^ 
much,  and  lb  it  came  to  little  ;  and  the  heaven  was  stayed  iironn 
dew,  and  the  earth  was  stayed  from  her  fruit.    Hag.  chap.  x.. 
So  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Malachi  it  was  a  time  of  seas'- 
city,  and  the  people  thought  themselves  thereby  excused  frooci 
paying  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  Levites^  and  so  robbe<] 
God  of  his  due;    but   got  nothing  by  it,    but    God  cursed 
them  with  a  curse  ;  they  made  that  scarcity  and  want  the  ex- 
cuse for  their  backwardness  to  support  God's  ministers,  which 
was  its  punishment ;  and  God   tells  them  by  the  prophet  tba^ 
if  they  would  cheerfully  do  their  duty  in  that  respect  it  woi^W 
be  a  sure  way  to  have  their  wants  plentifully  supplied.  Mai.  iii-  1» 
9, 10.  "  Ye  arc  cursed  with  a  curse,  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even 
this  whole  nation.  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store-Jioti^^' 
that  there  may  be  meat  m  mine  house ;  and  prove  me  now  h^*"^ 
^\  iti».  -aitli  \]\o  Lonl  of  llosst^,  if  1  will  not  open  you  the  windo"*^ 
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of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive  it."  What  can  God  say  more  to  en- 
courage a  people  cheerfully  to  run  the  venture  of  expending 
what  IS  necessary  for  the  comfortable  and  honourable  support 
of  the  ministry  ? 

And  here  let  me  warn  you  in  particular,  that  you  do  not  only 
do  pretty  well  by  your  minister  for  a  while  at  first,  while  the 
relation  between  you  and  him  is  a  new  thing,  and  then  after- 
ward, when  your  minister's  necessities  are  increased,  begin  to 
fail,  as  il  too  frequently  happens. 

Some  may  be  ready  to  say,  it  is  no  wonder  ministers  shoujd 
be  forward  to  urge  such  a  duty  as  this,  wherein  their  own  tem- 
poral interest  is  so  much  concerned,  a  covetous  disposition 
will  make  them  love  to  harp  upon  this  string. — 1  have  not  been 
much  in  insisting  on  this  duty  in  my  own  pulpit,  where  it  would 
especially  concern  my  temporal  interest ;  and  blessed  be  God 
that  1  have  had  no  more  occasion. — But  whatever  any  may 
judge  of  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  with  regard  to  the  principles 
that  I  have  been  influenced  by,  in  what  I  have  now  said ;  it  is 
enough  for  you  to  whom  I  have  spoke  it,  that  I  have  demon- 
crated  that  what  I  have  delivered  is  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  also 
~^if  there  be  any  truth  in  his  word)  that  what  I  have  recom« 
.vnended  is  not  only  for  the  temporal  interest  of  your  minister, 
9)Ut  also  for  your  own  both  temporal  and  spiritual  interest. 

Another  article  of  advice  that  I  would  give  you,  is,  to  beware 
^Xhat  you  do  not  weaken  your  minister's  hands,  and  wound  your- 
by  contention.     You  are  but  a  small  people,  and  you 
ill  be  a  very  foolish  people  indeed  if  you  are  divided  against 
ourselves.     Contention  among  a  people  hinders  all  manner 
f  comfort  and  prosperity  either  of  soul  or  body ;  it  makes  them 
torment  to  themselves  and  one  another  ;  it  puts  them  every 
ay  under  disadvantages,  and  weakens  the  whole  body  like  a 
^[uinsumption. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  contention  I  would  warn  you  against. 

1.  Avoid  contention  among  yourselves  about  your  own  tem- 

fioral  affairs  :  this  will  exceedingly  tend  to  renaer  a  minister's 
sbours  ineffectual ;  and  it  is  what  greatly  damps  the  spirit  and 
discourages  the  heart  of  a  minister,  to  see  his  people  divided 
into  parties,  and  envying  one  another,  and  entertaining  mutual 
prejudices,  jealousies  and  grudges,  and  so  backbiting  and  re- 
proaching one  another,  and  carrying  on  secret  plots  and  designs 
one  against  another. 

2.  Avoid  quarrelling  with  your  minister  in  matters  of  church 
discipline.  This  is  a  common  thing,  but  a  most  unchristian 
^ing,  and  tends  greatly  to  weaken  the  hands  of  a  minister  in 
Ae  whole  of  his  work,  and  render  all  to  no  purpose.  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  discipline  of  God's  house  is  the  most  difficult  part 
^f  that  great  work  that  a  minister  has  to  do :  and  it  brromes  a 
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christian  people  to  their  utmost  to  strengthen  their  minister's 
hands  in  this  difllicuh  business,  and  say  as  the  people  said  to 
JEzra  the  priest,  with  respect  to  the  affair  of  purging  the  church 
of  Israel  from  the  scandal  of  those  that  had  married  strange 
wives,  Ezra  x.  4.  Arise^  for  this  matter  belongeth  to  thee  ;  we 
also  will  be  with  thee  :  Be  of  sood  courage  and  do  it. 

To  conclude,  If  you  would  have  your  minister  successful 
among  you,  and  a  blessing  to  you,  and  if  you  would  be  a  happy 
people,  then  love  one  another  and  love  your  minister.     There 
are  some  professors,  in  some  of  our  towns,  that  are  anti-minis- 
terial men  ;  they  seem  to  have  a  disposition  to  dislike  men  of 
that  order  ;  they  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against  them  ;  and  to 
be  suspicious  of  them,  and  talk  against  them  ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  as  it  were  natural  to  them  to  be  unfriendly  and  unkind 
towards  their  own  ministers,  and  to  make  difficulty  for  them. 
But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  true  christian  on  earth  that  is  of 
this  character;  on  the  contrary  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  good 
tidings,  and  publish  the  Gospel  of  salvation  are  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  true  children  of  Zion  ;  and  every  one  that  re- 
ceives Christ,  and  whose  heart  is  governed  by  a  supreme  lov^ 
to  him,  has  a  disposition  to  receive,  love,  and  honour  his 
sengers.     It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  by  which  God  mani< 
fested  the  person  he  had  chosen  to  be  the  wife  of  Isaac^  thai 
type  of  Christ,  that  it  was  the  damsel  that  should  give  kirn 
and  friendly  entertainment  to  Abraham^s  servant  or  stewar 
that  was  sent  to  espouse  her  and  bring  her  home  to  Isgmc  ;  an<M 
therein  was  a  type  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  Gen.  xxiv.  14,  ~ 
See  to  it  that  you  thus  entertain  the  steward  of  the  house 
God  that  comes  on  this  blessed  errand  to  you. 

If  you  and  your  minister  thus  live  in  peace,  it  will  be  the  waj^ 
for  you  to  be  a  happy  society,  to  flourish  and  prosper  with  wS 
manner  of  prosperity,  to  have  Christ  dwelling  among  you ;  anc:3 
for  thin^  to  be  brought  to  so  blessed  an  event  at  last,  as  tha^ 
he  that  is  the  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  that  purchased  th^ 
souls  of  men  with  his  blood,  and  your  pastor  that  has  the 
of  your  souls  committed  to  him,  and  yourselves  and  child 
all  shall  rejoice  together  in  another  world,  agreeable  to  Job^^M 
iv.  36.  Ana  he  thai  reapeth  receiveth  wages^  and  gathereth  frm:^ 
unto  life  eternal ;  that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reaper^  ^ 
may  refoice  together. 
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The  judiciousness  of  the  ^^  advice'^  given  to  Dr.  fklwaids, 
and  with  which  he  complied,  may  be  justly  questioDed,  re- 
specting the  ^'  larffe  quotations']  referred  to  by  Dr.  Erskine,  ti 
they  greatly  swelled  the  publication,  and  thereby  impeded 
the  circulation  of  the  President's  original  and  very  valuble 
thoughts.  However,  in  the  present  edition  of  his  woriu,  it 
would  be  extremely  improper  to  insert  ^^  lon^  quotations''  out 
of  Tillotson,  Jones  on  the  Canon,  &c.  indiscriminatelyt  and 
without  abridffmont ;  not  only  because  these  authors  are  so 
common  in  England,  compared  with  America,  but  also  be* 
cause  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  biblical  student  to 
consult  the  originals  themselves,  and  to  see  the  arguments  in 
their  proper  connexion.  This  equally  applies  to  the  senses 
of  ^'  Observations,"  and  to  that  of  the  subsequent  ^  RemaiiuL'' 
The  latter  of  these  were  before  cast  into  distinct  chapters, 
and  the  former  are  now  reduced  to  their  proper  heaos,  by 
which  they  acauire  a  more  interesting  aspect,  and  from  tte 
circumstance  or  an  easy  connexion,  an  additional  persuasive 
force. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  original  *^  Observations"  and 
of  the  ^  Remarks  on  important  Theological  Controversies," 
were  inserted  in  the  author's  common-place  book  prior  to  the 
composition  of  some  of  his  elaborate  publications  on  the  same 
subjects,  when  his  thoughts  appear  in  a  more  mature  state, 
ana  in  a  more  connected  form.  Of  course,  where  the  subjects 
coincided,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  substance  of  mA 
adversaria  in  those  treatises.  On  these  grounds,  independent 
of  other  considerations — and  especially  Trom  a  due  regard  to 
the  author^s  reputation,  which  is  deservedly  high — ^it  is  ob- 
viously necessary,  that  a  selection  more  choice  and  scmpuloas 
be  now  made.  And  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  these 
two  series,  as  they  now  stand,  form  a  very  valuable  part  of 
<he  author's  work. 


PREFACE. 


President  Edwards  has  left  many  manuscript  volumes  of 

observations,  on  almost  all  subjects  in  divinity,  which  either 

occurred  to  him  from,  his  own  meditation,  or  from  the  books 

he  read.    He  wrote  these  volumes,  not  with  any  design  they 

riioiild  ever  be  published  in  their  present  form,  but  that  he 

wS^i  retain  thoughts  which  appeared  to  him  worth  preserving, 

bom  for  his  own  improvement,  and  for  the  instruction  and  edi* 

ficotion  of  others.    The  judicious  author  of  the  life  of  this  great 

and  good  man,  gave  his  opinion,  that,  from  these  manuscripts, 

a  number  of  volumes  might  be  published,  which,  though  more 

imperfeet  than  if  the  author  had  prepared  them  for  public  view, 

ivould  afford  much  new  light  and  entertainment  to  the  church 

of  Christ     The  high  and  well-merited  reputation,  not  only  of 

ZMke  books  prepared  for  the  press  of  the  President,  but  of  the 

SB^mnons  published  since  his  death,  have  occasioned  many  soli« 

c^itations  to  his  son.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  New  Haven,  to  collect  and 

E^rint  such  part  of  those  manuscripts  as  mieht  be  generally  use- 

f%iL    In  compliance  with  these  requests,  he  has  not  grudged 

Llie  labour  of  transcribing  this  volume  of  miscellanies,  which,  if 

i.  ^  prove  acceptable,  will  be  followed  by  more,  as  the  Doctor'^s 

kr^ealth  and  leisure  permit. 

Many  important  and  original  thoughts  occur,  on  the  evidences 
f  Revealed  Religion. — Moral  and  religious  knowledge  only 
irom  revelation. — Christ  and  his  apostTes  taught  not  that  the 
ast  judgment  was  near. — Jesus^s  prophecies,  a  proof  that  he 
_        the  Christ,  and  that  he  was  God. — Propriety  of  the  general 
m^gment — Reasonableness  of  some  particular  doctrines. — 
jMiiacles  of  Jesus  not  opposed  by  counterfeit  miracles. — .Mira- 
cles of  Jesus  superior  to  those  under  the  old  testament. — Much 
ustruction  concisely  conveyed  by  scripture  metaphors. — Excel- 
lencies of  scripture  history. — ^The  propriety  of  gradual  improve- 
ment in  understanding  the  scriptures. — The  propriety  of  room 
being  left  for  discovering  truth  by  scripture  consequences. — The 
'HJcessity  of  divine   revelation  vindicated. — Jesus  proved  the 
Christ,  from  his  destroying  heathen  idolatry  according  to  scrip- 
ture prophecy. — Propagation  of  Mahometanism  not  parallel  to 
that  of  Christianity. — State  of  the  Jewish  nation,  an  evidence  of 
fevealed  religion. — Observations  on  Christ's  miracles. — Equally 
^tnfcing  and  judicious  are  many  of  the  reflections  on  the  mys- 
teries of  revelation — On  the  Irinitv  and  the  divinitv  of  Christ, 
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— ^Many,  therefore,  who  relish  solid  reasoning  on  religious  sob- 
jects,  though  not  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  eioqueoce,  will 
deem  themselves  much  mdebted  to  Or.  Edwards  for  galhering 
these  fragments,  that  nothing  might  be  lost 

Some,  who  have  purchased  and  read  Archbishop  Tillotsoo^ 
sermons,  Stapferi  Theologia  Polemica,  Bennet^i  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  Grotius  de  Veritate  Religionis  Christianse,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton^s  Chronolo^,  Religion  of  Jesus  delineated.  Deism 
revealed,  and  Jones  on  the  Canon,  may  possibly  wish  that  the 
large  quotations  from  them  had  been  omitted.     But  Dr.  £d< 
wards  was  advised  to  publish  them,  as  they  may  prove  an  anti^ 
dote  to  the  deistical  notions  spreading  in  some  parts  of  Ameii* 
ca,  where  these  books  are  in  few  hands.    These  passages  may 
lead  some  to  read  these  books,  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
known  them.    The  President's  originality  of  genious,  and  at- 
tachment to  Calvinist  principles,  did  not  hinder  his  seeking  aad 
finding  instruction  in  their  writings,  whose  system  of  tbeologf 
was  very  opposite  to  his.     It  were  well,  if  in  this  he  was  imita- 
ted by  all  wno  possess  distinguished  talents,  and  who  boast  of 
liberality  of  sentiment 

JOHN  ERSKINK 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  30,  1793. 
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ON  DfTOBTAIlT 


THEOIiOGICAIi    SUBJECTS, 

ORIGINAL  AND  COLLECTED. 


PART  I. 

OBSKRVATIONS    ON    THE  FACTS    AND   EVIDENCES   OF   CHRIS- 
TIANITr,   AND    THE  OBJECTIONS   OF    INFIDELS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


General  ObserocUions. 

§  1.  1  SUPPOSE  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  Deists,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  most  rational  and  pure  that  ever  was 
established  in  any  society  of  men  ;  and  that  they  will  except 
only  themselves^  as  serving  God  in  a  manner  more  according 
lo  the  will  than  the  Christian  manner.  But  can  any  believe 
that  God  has  so  wholly  thrown  away  mankind,  that  there 
never  yet  has  been  a  society  of  men,  that  have  rightly  paid 
respect  to  their  Creator  ? 

it  is  easily  proved  that  the  highest  end  and  happiness  of 
man,  is  to  view  God*s  excellency^  to  love  him,  ana  receive 

3 sessions  of  his  love.    This  love,  including  all  those  other 
ections  which  depend  upon,  and  are  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  we  express  in  worship.    The  highest  end  of  socie^ 
among  men,  tnerefore,  must  be,  to  assist  and  join  with  each 
other  in  this  employment.    But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  this 
end  of  society  was  never  yet  obtained  amon^  Deists  ?  Where 
was  ever  any  social  worship  statedly  performed  bv  them? 
And   were  they  disposed  socially  to  express  their  love  and 
honour,  which  way  would  they  go  about  it  ?    They  have  no- 
bbing from  God  to  direct  them.    Doubtless  there  would  be 
Vol,  VIL  26 
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perpjetual  dissensions  about  it,  unless  they  were  dispoBed  to 
fall  in  with  the  Christian  model.  We  may  be  convinced,  there- 
fore, that  revelation  is  necessary  to  right  sockd  worship. 

§  2.  There  never  was  any  religion  but  that  which  we  profess, 
and  those  formed  from  it,  that  pretended  to  inform  lis  of  the 
nature  of  God ;  that  there  is  but  one  God,  how  the  world 
came  into  being,  and  how  God  governs  it.  What  other  re- 
ligion discovered  God^s  great  designs ;  what  is  his  will,  and 
bow  he  should  be  served  ?  declared  the  reward  of  obedienee, 
and  punishment  of  disobedience ;  the  nature  of  man^s  hap- 
piness, and  the  end  for  which  he  was  made  ?  that  gave  us 
good  moral  rules;  told  us  what  will  become  of  the  world 
hereafter ;  explained  how  we  came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable, 
and  how  we  may  escape  sin  and  misery  ?  save  an  account  of 
the  great  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  me  successions  itf 
God^s  works  in  the  universe ;  and  where  his  true  worshippen 
have  been,  and  what  has  befallen  them  ;  or  informed  us  bow 
the  world  came  to  apostatize  from  the  true  worship  of  God? 
Christianity  is  the  only  religion  that  ever  pretended  that  there 
should  a  time  come,  when  it  should  be  the  religion  of  the 
world  in  general. 

§  3.  The  Jewish  religion,  as  at  present  professed,  most  cer- 
tainly differs  from  what  reason  evidently  declares  to  be  the 
essence  of  religion.  It  does  not  state  aright  the  highest  end 
and  happiness  of  man,  his  chief  business  and  greatest  misery, 
and  the  true  worship  of  God.  Undoubtedly  the  Messiah  was 
to  come  to  advance  the  best  interest  and  true  happiness  of 
mankind,  which  certainly  consist  in  what  the  gospel  declares 
our  Jesus  advanced,  and  not  in  what  the  Jews  expect  the 
Messiah  will  do. 

§  4.  I  think  it  certain,  that  seeing  the  miracles  of  Christ  were 
done,  for  three  years  and  a  half,  so  publicly  all  over  Judea ; 
and  seeing  there  was  such  violent  opposition  there,  so  soon 
after,  against  the  Christians  ;  if  the  matters  of  fact  had  been 
false,  they  would  have  been  denied  by  the  Jews  generally ; 
and  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  should  have  known  it.  The 
Jews  afterward  would  much  more  have  denied  them ;  which 
it  is  evident  thev  did  not.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  been 
also  denied  by  the  Heathens  who  wrote  agamst  the  Christians. 
But  they  were  not  denied.  It  is  impossible  that  the  whole 
world  should  have  turned  Christian,  in  three  hundred  years 
after  the  facts  were  so  publicly  done,  if  they  had  been  gene- 
rally false.  If  the  Jews  had  denied  the  matters  of  fact  at  first, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  denied  them  at  this  day,  seeing 
they  are  so  tenacious  of  the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  Christ^s 
resurrection  was  openly  published  within  a  few  days  after  bis 
death,  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost.     It  is  undoubted,  that  the 
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number  of  the  Christians  increased  every  where  exceedingly 
from  that  time ;  so  that  a  considerable  alteration  was  speemly 
made  by  it  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Whether  the  matters  of 
fact  were  written  or  no,  they  were  universally  talked  of  The 
conversion  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Christian  religion,  was 
the  most  remarkable  thing  that  ever  happened  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  and  it  would  be  unaccountable  that  it 
should  have  happened  upon  the  story  of  a  few  obscure  men. 
without  inquiring  into  the  matters  related. 

§  5.  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  con- 
sidering how  negligent,  dull,  and  careless  about  a  future  hap- 
piness, 1  should  be,  if  I  was  left  to  discover  that  happiness  by 
unassisted  reason  :  especially  if  there  were  no  revelation  at  all, 
about  what  is  pleasing'  to  God ;  how  he  accepts  our  services ; 
after  what  manner  he  loves  his  servants ;  how  he  will  pardon 
sin,  &c. 

§  6.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  had  none  of  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  to  get  learning  and  knowledge  ;  and  it  is 
also  certain,  that  every  where  in  his  speeches,  he  showed  an 
micommon  insight  into  things,  a  great  knowledge  of  the  true 
nature  of  virtue  and  morality,  and  what  was  most  acceptable  to 
God,  vastly  beyond  the  rest  of  the  nation — take  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  and  ail.  And  how  did  he  come  by  it  ?  how  did  he 
set  it  at  Nazareth  ?  Those  who  have  not  an  education  in 
thrae  days,  may  get  much  by  books,  which  are  so  common : 
but  books  of  learning  were  not  to  be  had  then.  Yea,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  knew  vastly  more  than  any  of  the  philosophers 
and  wise  men  in  the  whole  world,  by  those  rational  descrip- 
tions which  he  ^ave  of  God  and  his  attributes  ;  of  his  govern- 
ment and  providence  ;  and  of  man^s  nature,  business,  end, 
and  happiness ;  of  what  is  pleasing  to  God  ;  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state.  How  knew  he,  so  exactly, 
troths  perhaps  demonstrable  by  reason,  but  never  found  out 
before?  &c. 

§  7.  That  Christ  was  really  dead,  appears  from  many  con- 
fflderations.     It  is  very  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  he  feign- 
ed himself  dead;  for,  what  reason  had  he  to  think  that  he 
should  have  success,  if  he  did  ?  or  to  expect  they  would  take 
him  down  before  he  was  quite  dead  ?  Or,  if  he  had  had  such  a 
design,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  act  his  part  so  ac- 
curately, as  not  to  be  discovered  or  suspected.     Besides,  if  he 
was  not  dead  when  they  took  him  down  from  the  cross,  he 
was  very  near  it ;  and,  no  doubt  but  his  grievous  wounds,  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  fasting  so  long,  v^ould  have  extinguished  his 
life  before  the  third  day.     And  if  then  he  only  rose  out  of  a 
iswoon,  how  came  he  perfectly  sound  at  once  ?  Doubtless,  his 
t^ands  and  feet  were  much  torn  by  bearing  his  weight  so  long 
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on  iron  spikes  driven  through  them.  And  if  he  rose  ftom  the 
dead  in  no  supernatural  sense,  whither  did  he  go  when  he 
rose  ?  What  became  of  him  ?  We  have  no  account  of  his 
dyins  again  :  nor  was  he  yet  to  be  found  after  a  few  w^eki.  • 

§  8.  If  Christianity  was  not  true,  it  would  never  affoni 
so  much  matter  for  rational  and  penetrating  minds  to  be  ext^ 
cised  upon.  If  it  were  false,  such  minds  would  find  it  empt?, 
and  it  would  be  a  force  upon  the  intellect  to  set  upon  meiu* 
tating  upon  that  which  has  no  other  order,  foundation,  and 
mutual  dependence  to  be  discovered  in  its  parts,  than  what  is 
accidental.  A  strong  and  piercing  mind  would  feel  itself  ei- 
ceedingly  bound  and  hindered.  But  in  fact,  there  is  the  liki 
liberty  in  the  study  of  Christianity,  and  as  much  improvement 
of  the  mind,  as  in  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  or  any  stody 
whatsoever  ;  yea,  a  great  deal  more.  And  whatever  may  be 
said  about  Mahometan  divinity,  I  cannot  be  convinced  but 
that  a  mind  that  has  the  faculty  and  habit  of  clear  and  distinct 
reasoning,  would  find  nothing  but  chains,  fetters,  and  coofih 
sion,  if  it  should  pretend  to  fix  its  reason  upon  it. 

§  9.  Seeing  the  beauty  of  the  corporeal  world  consists 
chiefly  in  representing  spiritual  beauties,  and  the  beauties  ojf 
minds  are  infinitely  the  greatest ;  we  therefore  may  conclude, 
that  God,  when  he  created  the  world,  showed  his  own  pe^ 
fection  and  beauties  far  the  most  charmingly  and  clearly,  in 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  world.  But  seeing  spiritual  beauty 
consists  principally  in  virtue  and  holiness  ;  and  seeing  there  ii 
so  little  of  this  beauty  to  be  seen  now  on  earth ;  hence  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  and  defection 
in  this  part  of  the  spiritual  world,  from  its  primitive  beauty  and 
charms. 

Corollary.  Seeing  this  is  so  agreeable  to  the  account  that 
the  Christian  religion  gives  of  the  matter  ;  and  seeing  it  is  evi- 
dent from  many  arguments,  that  God  intends  not  to  give  over 
man  as  lost,  but  has  a  merciful  intention  of  restoring  hira  to 
his  primitive  beauty ;  and  seeing  we  are  told  this,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  in  the  Christian  religion  alone ;  and  seeing  the 
account  is  so  rational :  it  is  a  great  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity. 

§  10.  It  is  a  convincing  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  stands  upon  a  most  sure  basiB, 
that  none  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  prove  it  false,  thoogh 
there  have  been  many  men  of  all  sorts,  many  fine  wits  and 
men  of  great  learning,  that  have  spent  themselves  and  ran- 
sacked the  world  for  arguments  against  it,  and  this  for  manjr 
ages. 

§  11.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable,  that  it  should  ever  enter 
into  the  head  of  any  mortal,  to  invent  such  a  strange  system 
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of  Tisiomi,  as  that  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  of  which 
he  himself  could  give  no  account  of  the  meaning  or  desi^, 
and  did  not  pretend  to  it.  What  design  could  he  have  in  it  ? 
But  if  he  had  a  design,  the  frame  of  the  visions  is  not  a  whit 
like  a  random  invention,  without  any  view  or  design  as  to  in- 
terpretation. 

§  12.  It  does  not  seem  to  mc  at  all  likely,  that  any  person 
among  the  Jews,  so  long  ago,  should  have  so  perfect  a  know* 
ledge  of  nature,  and  the  secret  springs  of  human  affections,  as 
to  be  able  to  feign  any  thing  so  perfectly  and  exquisitely  asree* 
able  to  nature,  as  the  incidents  in  Joseph^s  history,  and  the 
other  histories  of  the  Bible  ;  particularlv  the  history  of  Genesis. 

§  13.  Such  kind  of  miracles,  as  healing  the  sick,  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  &c. ;  and  creating  bread  and  flesh,  and 
taming  water  into  wine,  are  greater  than  those  that  are  so 
much  more  pompous,  as  causing  universal  darkness,  dividing 
the  sea,  the  shaking  and  burning  of  Mount  Sinai,  &c.  The 
healing  of  the  sick  and  distracted,  do  more  especially  manifest 
divine  power,  for  this  cause,  that  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
mankind  especially  are  subject  to  God^s  providence,  and  that 
their  health  and  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  are  alone  in  his 
hands,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  evil  spirit  to  give 
them  and  take  them  at  his  pleasure,  however  great  power  he 
mav  be  supposed  to  have  over  the  inanimate  creatures. 

tVhen  a  person  appears,  that  has  evidently  the  whole  course 
of  nature  at  all  times  subject  to  his  command,  so  that  he  can 
alter  it  how  and  when  he  pleases,  we  have  the  greatest'  reason 
to  think  that  person  has  divine  authority,  and  that  the  author 
and  upholder  of  nature  favours  him,  and  gives  approbation  to 
what  he  pretends  thereby.  For  we  know,  that  the  course  of 
nature  is  God^s  established  course  of  acting  upon  creatures  ; 
and  we  cannot  think  that  he  would  give  power  to  any  evil' 

Sirit  to  alter  it  when  he  pleases,  for  evil   purposes.      But 
irist  manifestly  had  the  course  of  nature  so  subject  to  his 
will  and  command. 

§  14.  It  would  not  have  been  proper  for  Christ  constantly 
to  dwell  among  men  after  his  resurrection.     Men  would  be 
exceedingly  apt  to  fall  into  idolatry ;  and,  because  thev  saw 
the  man  Uhrist  Jesus,  would  be  apt  to  direct  their  worship  to 
the  human  nature.     Therefore,  we  are  not  to  see  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  till  we  are  perfected,  and  are  not  liable  to  temp* 
tation  on  such  occasions.     For  this  reason,  probably,  it  was 
not  convenient  for  Christ  to  appear  in  great  majesty  and  glory 
^vhea  on  earth,  but  the  contrary ;  for  this  reason,  Christ  en- 
deavoured to  hide  his  transfiguration,  and  many  other  mira- 
cles, till  after  he  was  risen  ;   and,  for  this  reason,  he  did  not 
converse  constantly  with  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  a?* 
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before.     All  these  things  were  done  in  a  manner  the  tsko§t 
wise  and  fit  that  can  be  imagined. 

§  15.  If  human  reason,  by  any  tliinff  that  has  happeoerf 
since  the  creation,  be  really  very  mucn  corrupted ;  and,  if 
God  is  still  propitious,  and  does  not  throw  us  ofi,  but  reserved 
us  for  that  end  for  which  he  made  us ;   it  cannot  be  imagiDeA 
that  he  would  leave  us  to  our  reason,  as  the  only  rule  to  guide 
us  in  that  business,  which  is  the  highest  end  of  life:    For  it  if 
not  to  be  depended  upon;    and  yet  we  exceedingly  need 
something  that  may  be  depended  upon  in  reference  to  our 
everlasting  welfare.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  if  God  be  merciful  after  we  have  forfeited  bis 
favour,  he  will  manifest  his  mercy  only  in  some  miiiffoiions  of 
that  misery  into  which  we  have  plunged  ourselves,  feaving  as 
inevitably  to  endure  the  rest :  but  that  he  will  quite  restore  as, 
in  case  of  our  acceptance  of  his  offered  favour. 

§  16.  It  seems  much  the  most  rational  to  suppose,  that  the 
universal  law  by  which  mankind  are  to  be  governed,  should  be 
a  written  law.     For  if  that  rule,  by  which  God  inteAds  the 
world  shall  be  regulated,  and  kept  in  decent  and  happy  order, 
be  supposed  to  be  expressed  no  other  way  than  by  nature ; 
man^s  prejudices  will  render  it,  in  innumerable  circumstanoeiv 
a  most  uncertain  thing.     For  though  ^^  it  must  be  granted,  that 
men  who  are  willing  to  transgress,  may  abuse  written  as  well  as 
unwritten  laws,  and  expound  them  so  as  may  best  serve  their 
turn  upon  occasion ;  yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  revelation  is  a  better  guard  than  a  bare  scheme 
of  principles  without  it.     For  men  must  take  more  pains  to 
conquer  the  sense  of  a  standing,  written  law,  which  is  ready  to 
confront  them  upon  all  occasions.     They  must  more  industri- 
ously tamper  with  their  passions,  and  blind  their  understand- 
ings, before  they  can  bring  themselves  to  believe  what  they 
have  a  mind  to  believe,  in  contradiction  to  the  words  of  an 
express  and  formal  declaration  of  God  Almighty^s  will,  than 
there  can  be  any  pretence  or  occasion  for,  when  they  have  no 
more  than  their  own  thoughts  and  ideas  to  manage.     These 
are  flexible  things,  and  a  man  may  much  more  easily  turn  and 
wind  them  as  he  pleases,  than  he  can  evade  a  plain  and  posi- 
tive law,  which  determines  the  kinds  and  measures  of  his 
duty,  and  threatens  disobedience  in  such  terms  as  require  long 
practice  and  experience  to  make  handsome  salvos  and  dis- 
tinctions to  get  over.^^*     And,  upon  this  account,  also,  that  it 
is  fit  in  every  case,  .when  the  law  is  made  known,  that  also  the 
sanctions,  the  rewards,  and  punishments,  should  be  known  at 
the  same  time.    But  nature  could  never  have  determined  these 
with  any  certainty. 

*  Ditton  on  th#i  Resiirrerlion. 
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»  17.  Raising  the  dead  to  life,  is  eiven  in  the  Old  Testa- 
nt,  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  authoritv  and  mission  of  a 
»phet ;  and  that  what  he  says  is  the  truth.  1  Kings  xvii.  24. 
Lnd  the  woman  said  to  Elijah,  By  this  1  know  that  thou  art 
nan  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is 
th.^^  So  that,  if  the  Old  Testament  is  the  word  of  Grod, 
Km  was  a  true  prophet. 

§  18.  The  being  of  God  is  evident  by  the  Scriptures,  and 
\  Scriptures  themselves  are  an  evidence  of  their  own  divine 
thority,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  existence  of  a  human 
nking  being  is  evident  by  the  motions,  behaviour,  and  speech 
a  body  animated  by  a  rational  mind.  For  we  know  this  no 
lerwise,  than  by  the  consistency,  harmony,  and  concurrence 
the  train  of  actions  and  sounds,  and  their  agreement  to  all 
tt  we  can  suppose  to  be  in  a  rational  mind.  These  are  a 
iar  evidence  of  understanding  and  design,  which  are  the 
ginal  of  these  actions.  There  is  that  universal  harmony, 
Dacnt,  and  concurrence  in  the  drift,  such  an  universal  ap- 
arance  of  a  wonderful  and  glorious  design,  such  stamps 
eiy  where  of  exalted  wisdom,  majesty,  and  holiness,  in 
liter,  manner,  contexture,  and  aim ;  that  the  evidence  is  the 
ne ;  that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  and  work  of  a  divine 
nd — to  one  that  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them — as  that 
3  words  and  actions  of  an  understanding  man  are  from  a 
tional  mind.  An  infant,  when  it  first  comes  into  the  world, 
68  persons  act,  and  hears  their  voice,  before  it  has  so  much 
mprehension  as  to  see  something  of  their  consistence,  har- 
ony,  and  concurrence.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  their 
dies,  and  other  things  ;  their  motions  and  sounds,  and  the 
otions  and  sounds  of  inanimate  things.  But  as  its  compre- 
tnsion  increases,  the  understanding  and  design  begin  to  ap- 
iar.  So  it  is  with  men  that  are  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
riptures,  as  infants  with  the  actions  of  human  bodies.  They 
mnot  see  any  evidence  of  a  divine  mind,  as  the  original  of  it ; 
icause  they  have  not  comprehension  enough  to  apprehend 
e  harmony,  wisdom,  &c. 

§  19.  Were  it  not  for  divine  revelation,  I  am  persuaded, 
at  there  is  no  one  doctrine  of  that  which  we  call  natural 
ligion,  which,  notwithstanding  all  philosophy  and  learning, 
oSid  not  be  for  ever  involved  in  darkness,  doubts,  endless 
sputes,  and  dreadful  confusion.  Many  things,  now  they  are 
ivealed,  seem  very  plain.  It  is  one  thing,  to  see  that  a  truth 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  reason,  after  we  have  had  it  ex- 
lained  to  us,  and  have  been  told  the  reasons  of  it ;  and  ano- 
ler,  to  find  it  out,  and  clearly  and  certainly  to  explain  it  by 
lere  reason.  It  is  one  thing,  to  prove  a  thing  after  we  arc 
liown  bow  ;  and  another,  to  find  it  out,  and  prove  it  of  our* 
5lye8. 
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If  there  never  had  been  any  revelation,  I  believe  the  woiid 
would  have  been  full  of  endless  disputes  about  the  very  beiw 
of  a  God  ;  whether  the  world  was  from  eternity  or  not ;  aai 
whether  the  form  and  order  of  the  world  did  not  result  from 
the  mere  nature  of  matter.      Ten  thousand  different  schemes 
there  would  have  been  about  it.     And,  if  it  were  allowed  that 
there  was  a  first  cause  of  all  things,  there  would  have  been 
endless  disputes,  and  abundance  of  uncertainty,  to  determine 
what  sort  of  a  thing  that  first  cause  was.      Some,  it  may  be, 
would  have  thought  that  it  was  properly  an  intelligent  mind 
and  a  voluntary  agent.    Others  might  say,  that  it  was  some 
principle  of  thmgs,  of  which  we  could  have  no  kind  of  ideas. 
Some  would  have  called  it  a  voluntary  agent :  some,  a  princi- 

Ele  exerting  itself  by  a  natural  necessity.  There  might  have 
ecn  many  schemes  contrived  about  this,  and  some  would 
like  one  best,  and  some  another ;  and,  amongst  those  that  held, 
that  the  original  of  all  things  was  superior  intelligence  and 
will,  there  probably  would  have  been  everlasting  doubts  and 
disputes,  whether  there  was  one  only,  or  more.  Some,  perhaps « 
would  have  said,  there  was  but  one ;  some,  that  there  were 
two ;  the  one,  the  principle  of  good  ;  the  other,  the  principle 
of  evil :  others,  that  there  was  a  society,  or  a  world  of  theas-- 
And,  among  those  that  held,  that  there  was  but  one  mind-* 
there  would  be  abundance  of  uncertainty  what  sort  of  a  Imn^^ 
he  was ;  whether  he  was  good,  or  evil ;  whether  he  was  just.^* 
or  unjust ;  holy  or  wicked  ;  gracious  or  cruel ;  or,  whether  ' 
was  partly  good,  and  partly  evil ;  and  how  far  he  concemt 
himself  with  the  world,  after  he  had  made  it ;  and  how 
things  were  owin&r  to  his  providence,  or  whether  at  all ;  hoi 
far  he  concerned  himself  with  mankind ;  what  was  pleasing 
him  in  them,  and  what  was  displeasing ;  or  whether  he 
any  thing  about  it ;  whether  he  delighted  in  justice  and  order, 
or  not ;  and  whether  he  would  reward  the  one,  and  punish 
other ;  and  how,  and  when,  and  where,  and  to  what 
There  would  have  been  abundance  of  doubt  and  dispute 
ceming  what  this  mind  expected  from  us,  and  how  we  shouh 
behave  towards  him  ;  or  whether  he  expected  we  should  any- 
wise concern  ourselves  with  him :  whether  we  ever  ought 
apply  ourselves  to  him  any  way ;  whether  we  ought  to  speate"^ 
to  nim,  as  expecting  that  he  would  take  any  notice  of  us :  lioii^^ 
we  should  show  our  respect  to  him;  whether  we  ought 
praise  and  commend  him  in  our  addresses ;  whether  we  oughl 
to  ask  that  of  him  which  we  need ;  whether  or  no  he  woul ' 
forgive  any,  after  they  had  offended  him ;  when  they  hi 
reason  to  think  they  were  forgiven,  and  what  they  should  d< 
that  they  might  be  forgiven  ;  and  whether  it  is  ever  worth 
while  for  them  that  are  so  often  offending,  to  try  for  it ;  whethei^^ 
there  were  not  some  sins  so  great,  that  God  never  would,  upoi 
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any  terms,  forgive  them,  and  how  great  they  must  be  in  order 
to  that  Men  would  be  exceedingly  at  a  loss  to  know  when 
they  were  in  favour  with  him,  and  upon  what  terms  they  could 
be  in  his  favour.  They  would  be  in  a  dreadful  uncertainty 
about  a  future  state ;  whether  there  be  any,  and,  if  there  be, 
whether  it  is  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and,  if  it  is, 
what  kind  of  state  it  is,  and  how  men  are  to  be  rewarded  and 

Eunished,  to  what  degree,  and  how  long;  whether  man^s  soul 
e  eternal  or  not .  and,  if  it  be,  whether  it  is  to  remain  in  ano- 
ther world  in  a  fixed  state,  or  change  often. 

Every  man  would  plead  for  the  lawfulness  of  this  or  that 
practice,  just  as  suited  his  fancy,  and  agreed  with  his  interest 
and  appetites ;  and  there  would  be  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
oncertamty  and  difference  of  opinion  among  those  that  were 
most  speculative  and  impartial.  There  would  be  uncertainty, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  what  was  just,  and  what  unjust. 
It  would  be  very  uncertain  how  far  self-interest  should  govern 
men,  and  how  far  love  to  our  neighbour ;  how  far  revenge 
would  be  right,  and  whether  or  no  a  man  might  hate  his 
neighbour,  and  for  what  causes :  what  degree  of  passion  and 
ambition  was  justifiable  and  laudable :  what  sensual  enjoy- 
ments were  lawful,  and  what  not :  how  far  we  ought  to  honour, 
respect,  and  submit  to  our  parents,  and  other  superiors :  how 
far  it  would  be  lawful  to  dissemble  and  deceive.  It  seems  to 
me,  there  would  be  infinite  confusion  in  these  things ;  and  that 
there  would  hardly  be  any  such  thing  as  conscience  in  the 
world. 

The  world  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  revelation ;  we  may  see  it  in  all  ages,  that  have  been 
without  a  revelation.  In  what  gross  darkness  and  brutal  stu- 
pidity have  such  places,  in  these  matters,  always  been  over- 
whelmed !  and  how  many  and  how  great  and  foolish  mistakes, 
and  what  endless  uncertainty  and  differences  of  opinion  have 
there  been  among  the  most  learned  and  philosophical !  Yet, 
there  never  was  a  real  trial  how  it  would  be  with  mankind  in 
this  respect,  without  having  any  thing  from  revelation.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  those  parts  of  natural  religion,  that  were 
held  by  the  Heathens  before  Christ,  were  owing  to  tradition 
from  those  of  their  forefathers  who  had  the  light  of  revelation. 
And  many  of  those  being  most  evidently  agreeable  to  reason, 
were  more  easily  upheld  and  propagated.  Many  of  their  wise 
men  who  had  influence  and  rule  over  them,  saw  their  rectitude 
and  agreeableness  to  reason  better  than  others.  Some  of 
them  travelled  much,  and  those  things  which  appeared  most 
agreeable  to  their  reason,  they  transplanted  to  their  own  coun- 
try. Judea  was  a  sort  of  light  among  the  nations,  though 
Uiey  did  not  know  it.  The  practice  and  principles  of  that 
country,  kept  the  neighbouring  nations  in  remembrance  of 
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traditions,  which  they  had  from  their  forefathers;  and  ao  kq>t 
them  from  degeneratmff  ^o  much  as  otherwise  they  would  bav^ 
dope.  In  fact,  the  philosophers  had  the  foundation  of  moat  of 
their  truths,  from  the  ancients,  or  from  the  Phcefniciaiia,  or  whal 
tkey  picked  up  here  and  there  of  the  relics  of  revelation. 

How  came  all  the  Heathen  nations  to  agree  in  tke  cwfhom 
of  sacrificing  ?    The  lisht  of  nature  did  not  teacfai  it  them ; 
without  doubt,  they  had  it  from  tradition  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
need  not  seem  strange,  that  what  of  natural  religion  tbejr  had 
amount  them,  came  the  same  way,     I  am  persuaded,  that 
mankmd  would  have  been  like  a  herd  of  beasts,  with  leq^ect 
to  their  knowledge  in  all  important  truths,  if  there  never  bad 
been  any  such  thmg  as  revelation  in  the  world ;  and  that  tbey 
never  would  have  risen  out  of  their  brutality.    We  see,  that 
those  who  live  at  the  greatest  distance  from  revelation,  arefiur 
the  most  brutish.    The  Heathens  in  America,  and  in  some  of 
the  utmost  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  far  more  barbaioai 
than  those  who  formerly  lived  in  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Chalden.    Their  traditions  are  more  worn  out,  and  they 
are  more  distant  from  places  enlightened  with  revelation. 
The  Chinese,  descended  probablv  from  the  subjects  of  Noab^ 
that  holy  man,  have  held  more  by  tradition  from  him,  than. 
other  nations,  and  so  have  been  a  more  civilized  people.    The 
increase  of  learning  and  philosophy  in  the  Christian  world,  ier 
owing  to  revelation.    The  doctrines  of  reveaTed  religion,  ar^ 
the  foundation  of  all  useful  and  excellent  knowledge.    Tbee^ 
word  of  God  leads  barbarous  nations  into  the  way  of  asing^ 
their  understandings.      It  brings  their  minds  into  a  way  o£- 
reflecting  and  abstracted  reasoning ;  and  delivers  from  unoer--— 
tainty  in  the  first  principles,  such  as,  the  being  of  God,  tbe^ 
dependence  of  all  things  upon  him,  being  subject  to  his  influ— - 
encc  and  providence,  and  being  ordered  by  his  wisdom*    Such 
principles  aa  these,  are  the  basis  of  all  true  philosophy,  as  ap— - 
pears  more  and  more,  as  philosophy  improves.    Kevelation — 
delivers  mankind  from  that  distraction  and  confusion,  which 
discourages  all  attempts  to  improve  in  knowledge.     Revelation 
actually  gives  men  a  most  rational  account  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  the  highest  philosophy,  and  all  the  greatest^ 
things  that  belong  to  learning,  concerning  God,  the  world,  ^ 
human  nature,  spirits,  providence,  time,  and  eternity.      Reve- 
lation not  only  gives  us  the  foundation  and  first  principles  d 
all  learning,  but  it  gives  us  the  end,  the  only  end,  that  would 
be  suflicient  to  move  man  to  the  pursuit 

Revelation  redeems  nations  from  a  vicious,  sinful,  and  bru* 
tisli  way  of  living,  which  will  efiectually  keep  out  learning.    It-^ 
is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  philosophy  miffh 
supply  the  defect  of  revelation.    Knowledge  is  easy  to  ua  tba 
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kUiderstand  by  revelation ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  brutes  we 
ihoald  have  been,  if  there  never  had  been  any  revelation. 

§  20.  As  Moses  was  so  intimately  conversant  with  God,  and 
so  continually  under  the  divine  conduct,  it  cannot  be  thought, 
that  when  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man, 
and  the  history  of  the  church  from  the  creation,  he  should  not 
be  under  the  divine  direction  in  such  an  affair. 

§  21.  It  is  certainly  necessaiy,  that,  in  the  word  of  God,  We 
ihould  have  a  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  of  his  incarnation, 
hie  death,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  his  actions,  and 
trf*  the  instructions  he  gave  the  world. 

If  God  expects  that  we  shall  receive  any  New  Testament 
It  all,  we  must  suppose  that  God^s  providence  would  be  con* 
semed  in  this  matter.  God  took  this  care  with  respect  to  the 
Imh>Iui  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  no  books  should  be  received 
by  the  Jewish  church,  and  delivered  down  in  the  canon  of  the 
[)ld  Testament,  but  what  were  his  word,  and  owned  by  Christ. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  he  would  still  take  the  same 
iare  of  his  church,  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament. 

§  S2.  It  seems  to  me  an  unaccountable  dulness,  that  when 
iljltelligent  men  read  David^s  psalms,  and  other  prayers  and- 
loogs  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  not  at  once  convinced, 
that  the  Jews  had  the  true  worship  and  communion  of  the 
Dne  creat  and  holy  God ;  and  that  no  other  nation  upon  earth 
liad  them.  It  seems  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  and  so 
indeed  from  all  the  histories  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Bent* 

§  23.  We  need  not  wonder  at  all,  that  God  should  so  oflen 
reveal  himself  by  prophets  and  miracles,  to  the  Israelitish  na- 
iioo,  and  that  now  we  should  see  nothing  of  this  nature ;  for 
tUi  way  of  revealing  himself  is  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  pre- 
lent  state  of  the  church.  The  church  was  then  confined  to 
Mie  particular  nation,  that  God  chose  on  purpose  to  make 
tern  the  receptacle  of  his  revelation,  and  the  conveyancer  of 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Aiid  I  can  think  of  no  other  way 
that  It  could  be  done  with  any  tolerable  convenience,  but  by 
I  chosen  peculiar  nation,  that  should  alone  be  God^s  people, 
ind  have  the  true  religion  among  them.  Therefore,  it  was 
nghly  convenient  and  necessarv,  that  there  should  be  flinch  a 
amnner  of  communication,  with  such  a  nation.  It  was  also 
necessary,  in  the  first  transition  of  this  revelation  from  the 
(ewa  to  the  world,  as  it  was  in  the  apostles^  times,  that  the 
irorld,  receiving  this  revelation  from  them,  might  see  God  still 
f^freafing  himself;  and  so  might  receive  it  from  God,  in  th6 
Mune  manner  as  they  received  it.  But  that  God  should  now 
neveai  himself  after  that  manner  to  his  church,  is  no  way  ne- 
^tosary,  nor  at  all  suitable  to  the  gospel  state  of  the  chnrch, 
prhich  is  not  any  particular  inclosnre«  but  is  dkvpened  thhnigh 
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the  whole  world.  How  is  it  practicable  that  God  should  treat 
with  the  church  now,  in  such  a  way  as  he  did  with  that  pecu- 
liar nation  ?  Besides,  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  veiy 
inexpedient ;  for,  what  need  of  new  revelations  to  the  end  oi 
the  world  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  God  should  give  the  world  a 
book,  that  should  be  the  summary  of  his  will,  to  which  all 
nations  in  all  ages  may  resort  ?  Prophecy  and  miracles  are 
nothing  without  charity ;  like  the  shadow  without  the  sab- 
stance:  and,  seeing  the  substance  is  come,  what  need  the 
shadow  should  be  continued  ?  Seeing  the  end  is  come,  it 
would  be  impertinent  still  to  continue  the  means.  The  church 
now  enjoys  that  glory,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  glory 
of  prophecy  and  miracles,  even  those  of  that  extraordinary 
prophet,  Moses,  is  no  glory  at  all :  2  Cor.  iii.  10. 

§  24.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  needful,  or  at  all  proper 
and  suitable,  that  God  should  reveal  himself  to  mankind,  it  ii 
perhaps  impossible  that  he  should  do  it  in  any  other  way,  or 
with  any  other  kind  of  evidence,  than  he  has  done  it*  No 
kind  of  miracle  can  be  thought  of,  that  would  be  more  evi- 
dential, than  those  by  which  Christianity  has  been  confirmed. 

§  25.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ — whereby  God  became  the  same  person 
with  a  man — that  there  is  nothing  else  like  it  any  where  to  be 
seen ;  because  it  was  evidently  God^s  design  to  show  his  wis- 
dom, by  doin^  a  thing  that  was,  and  for  ever  would  have  been, 
far  beyond  me  thoughts  of  any  creatures.  Man^s  fail  was 
God^s  opportunity  to  show  how  far  his  contrivance  and  wis- 
dom was  beyond  that  of  all  creatures. 

§  26.  It  was  often  prophesied  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  the  gods  of  the  nations  round  about,  should  perish  from  off 
the  earth ;  and  that  they  should  cease  to  be  acknowledged  and 
worshipped :  but  that  the  worship  and  acknowledgment  oftkeir 
God  should  remain  for  ever,  and  should,  in  due  time,  take 
place  of  those  others.  Jer.  x.  11.  '^  The  gods  that  have  not 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from 
the  earth,  and  from  under  these  hoavens.^^  This  came  to  pass 
by  means  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  Christ^s  appearing, 
and  the  preaching  of  his  doctrine  in  the  world,  that  has  been 
the  means  of  it  all.  It  is  by  means  of  these,  that  the  Maho- 
metan parts  of  the  world  came  to  acknowledge  the  One  God : 
and  it  is  by  these  means,  that  even  the  Deists  come  to  it — 
Again,  it  has  been  only  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ^s  appearing 
and  teaching,  that  the  world  ever  came  to  have  any  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  rational  notions  about  a  future  state ;  notions  every 
way  agreeable  to  reason. 

It  is  a  confirmation  that  God  designed  the  Christian  religion 
should  succeed  the  Jewish  ;  that,  speedily  after  the  introductioa 
of  the  Christian  reli^rioQ.  God.  in  his  providence,  by  the  destruo- 
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of  the  temple,  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  made 

rehgion  impracticable.     It  was  prophesied  of  old,  that 

I  should  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  by  other  nations, 

that  other  nations  were  to  be  God's  people.     Therefore, 

0  was  a  religion  to  succeed  the  Jewish,  very  different  as  to 
mal  worship ;  because  the  Jewish  religion  was  not  fitted 
Dore  than  a  single  nation  :  nor  is  it  practicable  by  the  world 
aneral.  But  the  Christian  religion  is  exceedingly  fitted  for 
ersal  practice. 

27.  There  are  these  things  remarkable  in  Christ's  raisins 
Euiis  from  the  dead,  John  xi ;  viz.  that  he  called  upon  God, 
re  he  did  it,  to  do  it  for  him  ;  and  thanked  him  that  he  had 
d  him;  and  told  him,  that  he  knew  that  he  heard  him 
lyg :  and  when  he  spake  to  him  he  called  him  father ;  and 

him  that  he  spake  to  him  for  that  end,  that  others  that 
d  by,  when  they  should  see  that  what  he  asked  of  him,  was 
ited  in  such  an  extraordinary  thing,  might  believe  that  he 

him.  Now,  can  it  be  imagmed,  that  God  would  thus  hear 
mpostor  ?      « 

28.  It  is  an  evidence  that  the  apostles  had  their  doctrine 

1  inspiration  of  some  invisible  guide  and  instructer,  that 
e  was  such  a  vast  and  apparent  diflerence  made  in  them  at 
e  afler  Pentecost.     They  were  illiterate,  simple,  undesign- 

ignorant  men  before ;  but  afterward,  how  do  they  express 
Dselves  in  their  speeches  and  epistles  !  they  do  not  speak  asr 
ig  in  the  least  at  a  lost  about  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
gospel  mysteries.  With  what  authority  do  they  teach  I  in 
^  learned  and  intelligent  a  manner  I  How  came  Saul  by 
icheme,  and  by  all  his  knowledge  of  the  christian  doctrines 

mysteries,  immediately  upon  his  conversion? 

29.  Christ  joined  pardoning  sins  with  his  healing  the  sick, 
en  one  came  to  be  healed,  he  first  told  him,  that  his  sins 
e  forgiven ;  and  when  the  Jews  found  fault  that  he  should 
;end  to  forgive  sins,  then,  immediately,  he  heals  the  person's 
tase,  that  they  might  believe  that  he  had  the  power  to  for- 
i  sins,  and  tells  them  that  he  does  it  for  this  end.  Matth. 
2.  Mark  ii.  3.  Luke  v.  18.  Now  if  Christ  were  an  impostor, 
it  be  believed,  that  God  would  so  countenance  such  horrid 
iphemy  as  this  would  be,  to  enable  him  to  cure  the  disease 
npeaking  a  word,  a  work  which  God  appropriates  to  himself 
lis  own  ?  Psal.  ciii.  3.  Would  God  give  an  impostor  this 
station  to  a  blasphemous  lie,  when  he  pretended  to  do  it  as 
attestation  to  his  divine  mission  ? 

30.  Christ  by  the  works  which  he  wrought,  showed  that  he 
.  an  absolute  and  sovereign  power  over  the  course  of  nature, 
\  over  the  spiritual  and  invisible  world,  and  over  the  bodies 
I  souls  of  men.  It  was  not  so  with  other  prophets ;  they 
Jd  not  work  what  miracles  they  pleased,  and  when  they 
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pleased.    They  could  work  miracles,  only  when  they  were  ei- 
cited  and  directed  to  it  by  a  special  command  or  impulse  fron 
heaven.     But  Christ  wrought  them  as  of  his  own  power  al  all 
times.     Men  came  to  him,  under  the  notion  that  he  was  able ; 
and  Christ  required  that  they  should  believe  in  order  to  it ;  to 
which  never  any  prophet  pretended.     Moses  was  shut  out  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  partly  for  working  a  miracle  in  his  owa 
name,  and  not  sanctioning  the  Lord  God.    ^*  Must  we  fetch 
water  out  of  this  rock  f  ^^    The  prophets  never  pretended  that 
they  themselves  had  properly  any  power  to  work  miracles ;  but 
disclaimed  it    God  never  subjected  the  course  of  nature  IS 
them,  to  work  miracles  by  their  own  word  and  command  upoS 
all  occasions.    Care  was  taken  in  all  the  miracles  wrought  bf 
the  prophets,  that  it  should  be  visible,  that  what  was  done,  wh 
done  only  by  God  ;  and  that  what  they  said  or  did,  upon  wbick 
the  miracle  was  wrought,  was  by  particular  revelatioD  ftott 
heaven.     They  who  came  to  Christ  that  he  might  WoHk  roirl- 
cles  for  them,  did  it  in  the  faith,  that  by  his  own  power  asd 
holiness  he  was  able  to  do  it  for  them.     The  leper  said,  Mattk 
viii.  3,  *'*•  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.**    fle 
believed  that  Christ   could  work  miracles,  when   he  wouid. 
This  Christ  approved  of,  Matth.  viii.  8.  ^^  But  speak  the  word 
only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.^*     Matth.  ix.  18^  ^  My 
daughter  is  even  now  dead  ;  but  come  and  lay  thine  hand  oft 
her,  and  she   shall  live.    Matth.    ix.  !28.  '^  Believe  ye  that  I 
am  able  to  do  this  T  they  said  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord.**    Matth. 
ix.  BL  *^  If  I  may  but  touch  his  varment,  I  shall  be  whoie.^ 
In  Matth.  xvi.  9,  Christ  reproves  liis  disciples,  because  tlMf 
were  afraid  of  wanting  bread,  not  remembering  how  he  hid 
fed  multitudes  in  the  wilderness:  which  implies,  that  bewtf 
able  to  do  the  like  again  when  he  pleased.     He  cast  out  devib 
as  of  his  own  power  and  authority ;  Mark  i.  27.  **  With  autho- 
rity comniandeth  he  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  do  obey 
him.^'    And  Christ,  as  having  power  ot  his  own  to  work  mirs- 
cles,  gave  power  to  his  disciples,  as  Matth.  x.  Mark  iti.  14,  and 
yi.  7,  &c.  and  Luke  ix.  and  x ;  and  so  miracles  were  wrousht 
in  Christ^s  name,  by  the  apostles,  and  many  other  discipfas. 
Moses  did  not  in  the  least  pretend  to  any  such  thing.     But 
Christ  did  pretend,  and  he  declares  himself  fellow  with  God 
in  working ;  John  v.  17.  ^^  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work." 

§  31.  If  there  must  be  a  revelation,  it  is  convincing,  that 
Christian  revelation  is  the  true  one  ;  that  it  has  been  by  me 
of  this  revelation,  and  this  only,  that  the  world  has  come  to  th^ 
knowledge  of  the  one  only  true  God.  Till  this  came,  all 
world  lay  in  ignorance  of  him.  But  when  this  came,  it 
successful  to  bring  the  world  to  the  acknowledgment  of  bifll  ^ 
If  there  be  a  true  revelation  in  the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  safqM^  " 
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pd^  that  by  a  fiike  one,  an  imposUure,  the  world  should  como 
»  ike  knowledge  of  ihe  Irue  Grod.  ir  the  Christian  revelation 
p  not  Ibe  psoper  means  to  bring  the  world  to  the  knowledge 
if  1|^  tnie  God,  it  is  strange  that  the  world,  which  was  before 
inorant  of  him,  should  be  brought  to  (he  knowledge  of  hins  by 
\, ;  ^nd  no  part  of  it  ever  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  him 
f  any  other  means. 

§  2^  It  is  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
ioQ,  that  there  is  nothing  else  that  informs  us,  what  God  de« 
igns  by  that  series  of  revolutions  and  events  that  are  brought 
»  piaaB  in  the  world :  what  end  he  seeks,  and  what  scheme  he 
as  laid  out ;  agreeably  to  the  challenge  which  God  makes  to 
m  §P^i  ^^'^  prophets,  and  teachers  of  the  heathen  world,  Isa. 
b.  23,  23.  It  is  most  fit,  that  the  intelligent  beings  of  the 
^orid  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  thing  that  is 
iod*a^eat  design,  is  something  concerning  them;  and  the 
ivolutions  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  to  pass,  are  revolutions 
BKmi;  them,  and  in  their  state.  The  state  of  the  inanimate,  un- 
erceiving  part  of  the  world,  is  nothing  regarded  any  otherwise, 
lan  in  a  subserviency  to  the  perceiving  and  intelligent  part. 
md  it  is  most  rational  to  suppose,  that  God  should  reveal  the 
eBJgn  he  has  been  carrying  on,  to  his  rational  creatures  ;  that 
s  &xl  has  made  them  capable  of  it,  they  may  actively  fall  in 
itb  and  promote  it,  acting  herein  as  the  subjects  and  friends 
f  GKm}. — The  Christian  revelation  is  a  design  most  worthy  of 
9  infinitely  wise,  holy  and  perfect  being. 

(  83.  The  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  at  the  end  of 
•»  work],  upon  many  accounts,  seems  to  me  a  most  credible 
pctnne.  There  are  a  multitude  of  resemblances  of  it  in  na* 
ne  and  providence,  which  I  doubt  not,  were  designed  to  be 
loefi  of  it.  It  seems  credible  on  this  account,  that  the  work 
rthe  Redeemer  is  wholly  a  restoring  work  from  beginning  to 
od  ;  and  that  he  would  repair  all  the  ruins  brought  on  the  world 

§  34.  If  the  New  Testament  be  not  a  divine  revelation,  then 
M  never  yet  has  given  the  world  any  clear  revelation  of  a  fu- 
m  state.  But  if  a  revelation  be  needful  upon  any  account,  it 
I  tbat  we  may  have  some  certain  and  distinct  knowledj^  of 
le  foture  invisible  world.  If  God  designed  a  true  revelation, 
.  is  not  probable  that  he  would  suffer  that  any  false  revelation 
lould  anticipate  it,  and  do  the  work  beforehand.  And,  upon 
lany  other  accounts  that  might  be  mentioned,  it  is  incredible 
lat  the  true  revelation  should  still  be  deferred. 

§  35.  It  is  very  unreasonable  to  make  it  an  objection  against 
16  Christian  revelation,  that  it  contains  some  things  that  are 
ary  mysterious  and  difficult  to  our  understandings,  and  that 
sem  to  us  impossible.  If  God  will  ffive  us  a  revelation  from 
eaven  of  the  very  truth,  concerning  his  own  nature,  acts,  coun- 
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sels,  and  ways,  and  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible  worid ;  it  19 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  other,  than  that  many  thinss  in 
such  a  revelation  should  be  utterly  beyond  our  undentanoiDg. 
For  was  there  ever  a  time,  when,  if  there  had  been  a  revela-     |  ^ 
tion  of  the  very  truth  in  philosophical  matters — concerning  cre- 
ated things,  which  are  of  a  vastly  lower  nature,  and  must  be 
supposed   more   proportioned    to  our   understandings — there 
would  not  have  appeared  many  things,  not  only  to  the  vulgar, 
but  to  the  learned  of  that  age,  absurd  and  impossible  ?    If  ma- 
ny of  those  positions  in  philosophy,  which  are  now  received  hy 
the  learned  world  as  indubitable  truths,  had  been  revealed  from 
heaven  to  be  truths  in  past  ages,  they  would  have  seemed  as 
impossible  as  the  most  mysterious  Christian  doctrines  do  now^ 
I  believe,  that  if,  even  now,  there  should  come  a  revelation  fronv^ 
heaven  of  what  is  the  very  truth  in  these  matters  without 
ating  at  all  to  accommodate  it  to  our  received  notions 
principles,  there  would  be  many  things  in  it  that  would  see! 
absurd  and  contradictory.  I  now  receive  principles  as  certain 
which  once,  if  they  had  been  told  me,  I  should  have  regard 
as  difficult  as  any  mystery  in  the  bible.     Without  doubt,  mu 
of  the  difficulty  that  we  have  about  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
arises  from  wrong  principles  that  we  receive.     We  find  tha 
those  things  which  are  received  as  principles  in  one  age, 
are  never  once  questioned,  arc  yet  exploded  in  another  age,  a 
light  increases.     If  God  makes  a  revelation  to  us,  he  must 
veal  to  us  the  truth  as  it  is,  without  accommodating  himself! 
our  notions  and  principles ;  which  would  indeed  be  impossible 
for  those  things  which  are  our  received  notions  in  one  age, 
contrary  to  what  are  so  in  another ;  and  the  word  of  God 
not  given  for  any  particular  age,  but  for  all  ages.     It  surely 
comes  us  to  receive  what  God  reveals  to  be  truth,  and  to  lool 
upon  his  word  as  proof  sufficient ;  whether  what  he 
squares  with  our  notions  c)r  not. 

I  rather  wonder  that  the  word  of  God  contains  no 
mysteries  in  it ;  and  I  believe  it  is  because  God  is  so  tender  o 

us,  and  reveals  only  such  things  as  he  sees  that  man,  though 

so  weak  a  creature,  if  of  an  humble  and  an  honest  mind,  can 

well  enough  bear.     Such  tenderness  we  see  in  Christ  towards 

his  disciples  ;  he  had  many  things  to  say,  but  forbore, 
they  could  not  bear  them  yet.     Thtiugh  God  does  not 
from  truth  to  -accomodate  himself  to  our  manner  of  thinking 
yet  I  believe  he  accomodates  himself  to  our  way  of  under 
standing,  in  his  manner  of  expressing  and  representing  things, 
as  we  are  wont  to  do,  when  teaching  little  children. 

§  36.    What  can  be  more  reasonable,  than   to  believe 
man,  when  he  tells  u<«,  that  he  is  sent  from  God  to  heal  tb 
diseases  of  our  souls,  and,  in  order  that  we  may  believe  him 
iieals  all  sorts  of  men.  of  all  manner  of  diseases,  by  a  touch 
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or  a  word  ;  and  plainly  shows  that  he  can  do  it  when  he  will, 
and  let  the  disease  be  what  it  will  7  He  tells  us,  that  he  will 
deliver  us  from  spiritual  and  eternal  death ;  that  he  will  raise 
as  from  the  dead,  and  give  us  eternal  life ;  so  that  we  shall 
live  for  ever,  and  not  die ;  and  to  prove  this,  he  gives  evidence 
that  he  has  power  over  men^s  lives,  by  restoring  them  after 
they  are  dead  ;  and  rises  from  the  dead  himself.  He  tells  us, 
that  he  will  bestow  heavenly  glory  upon  us ;  and  will  translate 
as  to  heaven  ;  and,  to  confirm  us  in  this  belief,  tells  us,  that  we 
shall  see  himself,  after  his  death,  ascend  into  heaven.  What 
more  could  we  desire  ?  He  tells  us  that  he  will  undertake  for 
OS,  and  appear  for  us  before  God  ;  and  that  we  need  not  doubt, 
if  be  pleads  for  us,  he  shall  procure  acceptance,  and.  that  we 
mav  see  that  it  is  true,  he  asks  of  God  concerning  a  man  who 
haci  been  dead  four  days,  that  he  may  come  to  life  again ;  and 
tells  God,  that  he  asks  it  for  this  end,  that  we  may  see  that  he 
always,  hears  him,  and  grants  what  he  requests;  and  aC" 
cordingly,  at  his  request,  the  dead  man  comes  to  life. 

§  37.  "  What  argument  more  proper  (says  Dr.  Tillotson)  to 
convince  them  of  another  life  alter  this,  than  to  see  a  man 
raised  from  the  dead  and  restored  to  a  new  life  ?  What  fitter 
to  satisfy  a  man  concerning  heaven  and  the  happy  state  of 
those  there,  than  to  see  one  visible  taken  up  into  heaven  ? 
And  what  more  fit  to  assure  us  that  the  promises  of  the  gospel 
are  real,  and  shall  be  made  good  to  us,  than  .to  see  him  who 
made  those  promises  to  us,  raise  himself  from  the  dead,  and 
go  up  into  heaven,  and  from  thence  dispense  miraculous  gifts 
abroad  in  the  world,  as  evidences  of  the  power  and  authority 
with  which  he  is  invested  ?  All  the  philosophical  arguments 
which  a  man  can  bring  for  the  souPs  immortality  and  another 
life,  wiH  have  no  force  upon  vulgar  apprehensions,  in  compa- 
rison of  these  sensible  demonstrations,  which  give  an  experi- 
ment of  the  thing,  and  furnish  us  with  an  instance  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  and  of  equal  difficulty  with  that  which 
is  propounded  to  our  belief.  '^ 

§  §8.  Why  was  not  Christ,  after  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
daring  his  stay  upon  earth,  with  his  disciples,  as  he  was  before  ? 
The  very  different  states  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  were 
How  in,  would  not  allow  of  it.  Christ,  before  his  death, 
While  in  his  humiliation,  was  in  a  like  state  with  them.  He 
svas  subject  to  hunger  and  thirst,  as  they  were;  he  needed 
sleep  as  they  did  ;  he  needed  the  like  defence  from  the  weather 
thai  they  did,  and  the  like  :  but  when  he  was  risen  from  the 
:lead,  the  case  was  exceedingly  altered ;  he  then  began  his  ex- 
Utation.  He  put  off  mortality,  and  all  the  infirmities  of  his 
body.  The  nature  of  his  body  was  different  from  theirs,  as 
tbings  celestial  differ  from  things  terrestrial.  Mortal  beings 
d  not  apt  for  a  cohabitation  with  immortal ;  nor  terrestrial 
Vol.  VII,  2» 
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with  celestial ;  nor  corruption  with  incorruption.    God  will  nol 
thus  mix  and  confound  heaven  and  earth. 

§  1^.  Much  of  the  scriptures  is  apt  to  seem  insipid  to  us 
now,  as  thoush  there  were  no  greater  matter  of  instructioo  io 
it;  because  the  points  of  instruction  most  plainly  contained  in 
it,  are  old  to  us,  and  what  we  have  been  taught  from   chut 
infancy.    The  doctrines  are  so  plain  to  us  now,  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  need  of  a  particular  revelation  of  such 
things  ;  especially  of  insisting  upon  them  so  much*    But  bow 
exceedingly  different  would  it  have  seemed  if  we  bad  lived  in 
those  times  when  the  revelation  was  given,  when  the  things 
were  in  a  great  measure  new,  at  least  as  to  that  distinctness 
and  expressiveness  of  their  revelation  ?    If  we  had  -an  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  world,  when  God  gave  the  revelation,  they 
would  appear  glorious  instructions,  bringing  great  light  into 
the  world,  and  most  worthy  of  God. 

§  40.  It  was  not  allowed  under  the  Old  Testament,  to  hate 
personal  enemies,  to  wish  for  revenge,  or  to  pray  for  their  hurt ; 
except  as  spcakinff  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    So  that  there  is 
no  inconsistence  oetween  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  New,  in  this  respect    The  apostle  Paul  himself  doth  thus 
imprecate  vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  ^^  Alexan*- 
der  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil ;  the  Lord  reward  hioB 
according  to  his  works.^^  Revenge,  or  a  desire  of  it,  was  forbid-^ 
den  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Levit.  xix.  18 ;  yea,  there,  the  love  of^ 
our  enemy  is  implicitly  commanded.     Doing  good  to  enemies^ 
is  required,  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.    '^  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  oc: 
or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him 
again.    If  thou  seest  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  un- 
der his  burden,  and  wouldst  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt 
surely  help  with  him.''    And  this  was  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
the  saints  of  those  times,  as  appears  from  Job  xxxi.  !29.    ^^  If  I 
rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up 
mvself  when  evil  found  him."    Prov.  xxiv.  17.    *'  Rejoice  not 
when  thine  enemy  falleth,  nor  let  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he 
stumbleth."  And  xvii.  5.  ''  He  that  is  glad  at  calamities,  shall 
not  go  unpunished/'   We  cannot  think  that  thoso  imprecations 
we  find  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  were  out  of  their  own 
hearts  ;  for  cursing  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  dreadful  sin  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  David,  whom  we  hear  oftener  than  any 
other  praying  for  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  by  the  history  of 
his  life,  was  of  a  spirit  very  remote  from  spiteful  and  revenge- 
ful.   He  himself  in  the  Psalms  gives  us  an  accou'it  of  his  wish- 
ing well  to  his  enemies,  and  doing  good  to  them.  Psalm  vii.  4 ; 
{raying  for  them,  and  grieving  at  their  calamities.  Psalm  xxxv. 
3, 14.    And  some  of  the  most  terrible  imprecations  that  we 
find  in  all  the  Old  Testament,  are  in  the  New  spoken  of  as  pro- 
phetical, even  those  in  the  109th  Psalm ;  as  in  Acts  i.  20.    Jer. 
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xii.  3.  We  haye  instances  of  this  kind  even  in  the  apostles  and 
the  disciples  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  as  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  Peter  says 
to  Simon  Magus,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee.''  They  wish 
them  ill,  not  as  personal,  but  as  public  enemies  to  the  church 
of  God;  Sometimes  what  they  say  is  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  see  Jer.  v.  34,  35;  Matt  i.  19.  '*  Then  Joseph,  her 
husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make  her  a  pub- 
lic example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.'^  This  is  a 
remarkable  and  eminent  instance  of  a  Christian  spirit ;  and  this 
Terse  is  an  evidence,  that  that  meekness,  gentleness,  forgiveness, 
and  kindness  to  enemies  which  the  Gospel  prescribes,  were  du- 
ties under  the  law,  and  before  Christ  came. 

§  41.  I  once  told  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  a^e,  that 
a  piece  of  any  matter  two  inches  square,  was  eight  times  as 
large  as  one  of  but  one  inch  square ;  or  that  it  might  be  cut  in- 
to eight  pieces,  all  of  them  as  big  en  that  of  but  one  inch 
square.  He  seemed  at  first  not  to  think  me  in  earnest,  and  to 
suspect  that  1  only  meant  to  make  game  of  him.  But  when 
I  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  convince  him  that  I  was  in 
earnest,  and  that  1  knew  what  1  said  to  be  true ;  he  seemed  to 
be  astonished  at  my  positivencss,  and  exclaimed  about  the  im- 
possibility and  absurdity  of  it ;  and  would  argue,  how  was  it 
possible  for  two  inches  to  be  eight  inches  I  and  all  that  I  couhl 
say,  did  not  prevail  upon  him  to  make  him  believe  if.  I  suppose 
it  seemed  to  him  as  great  a  contradiction,  that  what  was  but 
just  twice  so  long,  and  twice  so  broad,  and  twice  so  thick, 
should  yet  be  eicht  times  so  big ;  as  that  twice  one  should  make 
eight,  or  any  other  absurdity  whatsoever.  And  when  J  after- 
ward showed  him  the  truth  of  it,  by  cutting  out  two  cubes, 
one  an  inch,  and  another  two  inches  square  ;  and  let  him  exa- 
mine the  measures,  and  sec  that  the  measures  were  exact,  and 
that  there  was  no  deceit ;  and  cut  the  two  inch  cube  into  eight 
equal  parts,  and  he  counted  the  parts  over  and  over,  and  took  the 
parts  one  by  one,  and  compared  them  with  the  one  inch  cube, 
and  spent  some  time  in  counting  and  comparing ;  he  seemed 
to  be  astonished,  as  though  there  were  some  witchcraft  in  the 
ease ;  and  hardly  to  believe  it  after  all.  For  he  did  not  yet  at 
all  see  the  reason  of  it.  I  believe  it  was  a  much  more  difficult 
mystery  to  him,  than  the  Trinity  ordinarily  is  to  men ;  and  seem- 
ed to  him  more  evidently  a  contradiction,  than  any  mystery  of 
religion  to  a  Socinian  or  Deist 

§  42.  Some  may  be  ready  to  object  against  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, that  there  seem  to  be  innumerable  difficulties,  and  in- 
consistencies attending  it,  but  that  a  multitude  of  heads'  have 
been  employed  by  many  ases,  till  at  length  such  solutions  have 
been  found  out  for  many  of  them,  as  are  in  some  meiMufe  plaih 
siUe. 
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To  this  I  answer,  That  as  there  has  been  a  long  time  to  an« 
Bwer  objections,  so  there  has  been  a  long  time  to  strengthen 
them.     As  there  have  been  many  ages  to  solve  difficulties,  so 
there  have  been  as  many  to  find  out  difficulties  and  inconsisten- 
cies.    Besides,  there  has  been  all  this  time  to  make  difficulties 
more  plain,  and  bring  out  inconsistencies  more  to  the  light; 
and  by  thorough  and  exact  consideration,  to  make  them  more 
manifest   and   apparent.     Time  wonderfully  brings  truth   to 
light,  and  wears  oif  by  degrees  false  colourings  and  disguises. 
The  truth  will  always  have  most  advantage  by  time.    Appear- 
ing inconsistencies  being  well  founded,  will  grow  plainer  and 
plainer,  and  difficulties  more  and  more  evident.     Time  will 
discover  more  circumstances  to  strengthen  and  confirm  them, 
and  so  pretences  of  solution  will  appear  more  and  more  evi- 
dently absurd  and  ridiculous.     When  parties  contend  by  ar- 
gument and  inquiry,  time  grCfitly  helps  that  party  which  has 
truth  on  its  side,  and  weakens  the  contrary.     It  gradually  wears 
away  the  sandy  foundation,  and  rots  away  the  building  that  is 
not  made  of  substantial  materials.     The  Christian  religion  ha& 
evermore,  in  all  ages,  had  its  enemies,  and  that  among  learned 
men.     Yea,  it  is  observable,  that  there  have  commonly  been, 
some  of  the  most  subtle  of  men  to  scan  the  Christian  scheme^, 
and  to  discover  the  objections  that  lie  against  it,  and  have  don^ 
it  with  a  good  will  to  overthrow  it. — Thus  it  was  in  Judea,  i 
the  infancy  of  the  church.     The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  th< 
wise  men  among  the  Jews,  employed  all  their  wisdom  against^- 
it.    Thus,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  not  many  wise,  not:::^ 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called.     Christianity  ha<I^ 
the  wisdom,  learning,  and  subtlety  of  the  world  to  oppose  it^ 
In  latter  ages,  how  many  learned  and  subtle  men  have  don^ 
their  utmost  against  Christianity?    So  that  the  length  of  tim^ 
for  persons  to  strengthen   their  own   side  in  this  controversy^ 
brought  as  an  objection  against  Christianity,  is  much  more  aa^ 
argument  for  it,  than  an  objection  against  it. 

§  43.  If  there  be  a  revelation  from  God  to  the  world,  it  in- 
most  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  natural  to  expect,   that  h^ 
should  therein  make  known  not  only  what  manner  of  being  he^ 
is,  but  also  that  he  should  lead  mankind  to  an  understandings 
of  his  works  of  creation  and   providence.     These  things  th^=- 
Christian  revelation  opens  to  us  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be^ 

expected.     This  alone  gives  any  tolerable  account  of  the  work 

of  creation,  and  this  reveals  to  us  the  scheme  of  providence,  and 
what  is  God's  main  design  in  the  whole,  a  design  worthy  of      ' 
himself.     And  we  are  shown  how  these  events  all  point  to  this     - 
main  work  of  power,  wisdom  and  grace.     We  have  a  particular 
account  how  this  greatest  work  has  actually  been  wrought  in     - 
the  fulness  of  time,  as  to  those  great  acts  which  are  the  main    - 
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und  of  it ;  and  how  that  was  foretold  in  the  several  ages  of 
world. 

These  thin^  are  exceedingly  agreeable  to  a  rational  suppo- 
t>n,  in  case  God  makes  a  revelation  to  mankind.  But  if  the 
ptures  are  not  a  revelation  of  God^  then  man,  the  principal 
ature  God  has  made  in  this  world,  the  only  intelligent  crea- 
sy to  whom  he  has  subjected  this  lower  part  of  the  creation, 
sft  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  dark  aboat  God^s  works  both 
creation  and  providence,  and  has  nothing  whereby  to  judge 
Bit  God^s  scheme  is,  in  all  the  great  changes  he  sees  come 
)ass  in  the  world,  or  what  he  aims  to  accomplish.  Every 
1^  lies  h)  darkness  and  confusion  before  him,  without  any 
sibility  of  his  determining  any  thing,  or  to  direct  him  what 
ihink  of  God^s  works  which  he  beholds,  or  what  affections 
should  exercise  towards  the  Supreme  Governor,  on  occasion 
;hem. 


CHAPTER  II. 

e  objection  concerning  the  Apostles^  apprehensions  of  the  se- 
cond coming  of  Christ  answered. 

\  1.  With  respect  to  that  objection  against  the  truth  of  the 
ristian  religion,  That  the  apostles  seem  often  to  speak  of 

coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  as  if  they  thought  it  near  at 
id  ;  I  will  begin  with  what  the  apostle  Paul  says  that  may 
^e  such  appearance.  In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessaloni- 
I,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  first  of  his  epistles  in  the  order 
time  ;  and  particularly  chap.  iv.  15 — 17,  he  says,  "  For  this 

aay  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are 
!je,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  pre- 
it  them  which  are  asleep :  for  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
m  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  thn  archangel,  and 
h  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first : 
,n  we  which  are  alive  and  remain^  shall  be  caught  up  together 
;h  them  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so 
ill  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord."  He  speaks  of  those  that 
>uld  then  be  alive,  in  the  first  person  plural ;  and  of  those 
it  should  be  asleep,  in  the  third  person.  Thus  it  would  have 
en  more  natural  for  him  to  have  said.  They  which  are  alive 
id  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  us^ 
tio  shall  then  be  asleep. — And  in  the  17th  verse,  Then  they 
bich  are  alive,  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with 
r. 

§2.  Considering  the  scope  of  the  apostle  in  these  verses, 
'  that  can  be  inferred  from  such  a  manner  of  speaking,  is, 
U  it  might,  for  ought  was  then  revealed,  be  while  they  lived. 
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For  the  scope  of  the  apostle  was  to  comfort  the  TbeBsaloDiam 
concerning  their  /riends  that  were  already  dead,  with  the  con- 
sideration, that  they  should  surely  meet  them  again,  at  the  day 
of  the  Lord^s  coming.  And  therefore,  it  was  mcist  proper  and 
natural  for  the  apostle  to  speak  of  them  in  the  third  pcrsoa 
And  it  is  but  just  to  suppose,  that  it  was  only  the  uncertainty  of 
the  time,  that  was  the  ground  of  the  apostle^s  using  such  a 
manner  of  expression  ;  because  he,  in  this  very  context,  spetb 
of  the  time  as  altogether  uncertain  ;  as  it  follows  immediatdf 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter.  ^^  But  of  the  times  and 
seasons,  brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write  unto  yoo :  fif 
yourselves  know  perfectly,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  coroetk 
as  a  thief  in  the  night, "  &c.  The  apostle,  by  the  ekpreiiioa 
he  uses,  probably  had  in  his  mind  those  words  of  Christ  ia 
Acts  i.  7.  ^^  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  teotoii, 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power/^ 

§  3.  We  have  an  instance  of  a  like  nature  with  this,  in  the 
words  of  Joseph  to  his  brethren.  Gen.  l.*S5.  ^^  God  will  sureljf 
visit  you^  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.^^  He 
does  not  say.  God  shall  visit  your  posterily^  and  they  shall 
carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  Yet  it  cannot  be  argued,  that 
Joseph  concluded  that  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  would  be 
in  that  generation. 

So  the  nature  and  design  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  necei- 
sarily  gave  him  to  distinguish  between  those  that  should  be 
alive  at  Christ's  coming,  and  the  deceased  relations  of  the 
Christian  Thessalonians.  He  speaks  of  them  as  already  dead, 
and  of  their  now  living  friends  then  meeting  them  risen  from 
the  dead. — That  the  apostle  did  not  intend  to  be  understood, 
as  though  it  were  certain  that  Christ  would  come  while  thqr 
were  living ;  is  evident,  from  what  he  himself  says,  speakinr 
of  those  very  words,  and  expressly  denying  that  he  intended 
any  such  thing  ;  or  that  he  supposed  it  to  be  certain^  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand,  in  any  such  sense.  See  2  Then 
ii.  1 — 3  ;  where  he  very  earnestly  warns  them  not  to  understand 
him  in  any  such  sense.  "  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  bf 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  to- 
gether unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be 
troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as  ffom 
us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive 
you  by  any  means ;  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there 
come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  tbe 
son  of  perdition, ''  &c. 

§5.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  apostle  does  not  thitfi  write  to 
them  the  second  time,  endeavouring  to  retract  any  thing  he  hs^ 
written  before ;  but  it  must  be  because  he  really  did  not  intei^^ 
so  at  first ;  for  this  epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  oth^^ 
while  the  same  fellow^labourers  were  with  him. — And 
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lave  been  supposed  to  be  written  while  the  apostle  abode  in 
Ltheas,  as  appears  by  the  postcripts.  And  if  we  well  observe 
he  contents  of  this  and  the  foregoing  epistle,  the  principal  oc- 
Asion  of  the  apostle^s  writing  the  second  so  soon  after  the 
iCher,  seems  to  have  been  an  information  he  had  received,  that 
is  former  epistle  had  been  misunderstood  in  this  particular : 
od  being  much  concerned  about  it,  and  fearing  the  ill  conse- 
uences  of  such  a  misunderstanding,  he  writes  to  guard  them 
x>iii  the  mischief  of  such  a  mistaiie,  and  to  establish  them  in 
'^  that  it  is  uncertain  when  the  Lord  will  come,  as  he  had 
M  them  before  in  his  other  epistle.  And  he  argues  the  great 
ncertainty  there  was,  whether  it  would  be  in  that  age  or  not, 
•Ota  what  the  Holy  Ghost  had  revealed  about  the  coming  of 
ntichrist. 

§  6.  That  this  apostle  did  not  expect  Christ ^s  coming  in  that 
eneration,  may  be  argued  from  his  speaking  as  though  he  en* 
ected  that  those  that  were  then  alive,  would  rise  from  the 
ead  at  Christ^s  second  coming,  as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  14.  ^'  And  God 
atb  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us  by  his 
wn  power.^^  And  2  Cor.  iv.  14  ^^  Knowing  that  he  which 
aised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and 
hall  present  us  with  you.'^ 

§  7.  From  what  the  apostle  says  in  this  second  chapter  of  the 
econd  epistle  to  the  Thessaionians,  there  appears  a  necessity^ 
bat  those  passages  in  any  other  of  his  epistles,  that  look  as 
hough  he  expected  that  Christ  would  come  in  that  age,  should 
16  understood  in  some  other  sense,  and  that  the  apostle  really  did 
lOt  mean  so,  as  his  words  on  a  cursory  view  would  lead  us  to 
oppose.  For  here  the  apostle  is  very  express,  and  full,  and 
arnest  in  it,  that  he  would  by  no  means  be  so  understood.  It 
I  a  further  evidence,  that  those  passages  in  other  epistles  must 
«  understood  in  some  other  sense,  that  there  are  passages  in 
Us  very  epistle,  particularly  in  tne  first  chapter,  that  we  should 
te  ready  to  think  had  such  a  look,  were  it  not  that  the  apostle 
umself,  immediately  in  tlie  second  chapter,  denies  any  such 
neantnff. 

§  8.  In  this  sense  we  must  understand  those  passages,  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  duty  of  Christians,  to  look  and  wait 
br  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  as,  Titus  ii.  13.  1  Cor.  i.  7. 
Philip,  iii.  20.  There  is  a  necessity  of  understanding,  in  like 
manner,  the  following  passages — which  were  all  written  after 
this  to  the  Thessaionians — Rom.  xiii.  11, 12.  "  And  that  know- 
ing the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep  ; 
br  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The 
light  is  far  spent ;  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us  therefore  cast  off 
h^  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light.^' 
Ve  cannot  understand  this  as  though  the  apostle  concluded, 
le  day  of  judgment  would  come  while  they  lived ;  because 
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he  bad  before  explained  himself  otherwise  :  but  only  that  the 
day  of  Christ^s  kingdom,  which  is  the  day  of  the  salvation  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  was  at  hand.  And  so  Philip.  iv«  &  «*  Let 
your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men  :  the  Lord  U  at  kandJ" 
And  Heb.  x.  25.  '^  Exhorting  one  another,  and  so  much  tbe 
more  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching,^'* 

§  9.  Christ^s  coming  was  indeed  at  hand  in  many  respecti ; 
and  in  such  respects  as  might  well  have  all  that  influence  upon 
those  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote  that  he  intended.  The  comiiur 
of  Christ  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Heathen  empire,  might  weU 
be  said  to  be  at  hand  ;  and  Christ^s  last  coming  to  judgment, 
might  well,  considering  all  things,  be  said  to  be  at  hand,  as  the 
apostle  Peter  observes,  though  there  should  be  thousands  of 
years  between.  The  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  ages  to  come, 
Eph.  ii.  7.    That  it  was  not  to  be  till  manv  generations  were 

f>ast :  yet  it  was  at  hand,  in  a  sense  asreeable  to  the  common 
anguage  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So,  cTirist^s  first  coming  was 
spoken  of  as  very  nigh  at  hand,  of  old.  Hagg.  ii.  6,  7.  ^For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  whiie^woAl 
will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea  and  the  diy 
land,  and  I  will  shake  all  nations  ;  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come;  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts  f '  Yet  there  was  then  above  500  years  to  it  And  when 
it  was  about  400  years,  it  is  said,  Mai.  iii.  1,  ^^  The  Lord  whom 
ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in.^'  And  when  it  was  about 
700  years  to  the  gospel  day,  it  is  said  to  be  but  a  verp  Ut(k 
while.  Isai.  xxxix.  17,  18.  ^^  It  is  not  yet  a  very  little  while,  and 
Lebanon  shall  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
shall  be  esteemed  as  a  forest.  And  in  that  day  shall  the  deaf 
hear  the  words  of  the  book,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see 
out  of  obscurity,  and  out  of  darkness.^^  So  God  represents,  as 
though  he  would  very  quickly  perform  all  things  prophesied  of 
by  Jeremiah,  some  uf  them  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  many 
ages ;  Jcr.  i.  10 — 12.  So  the  time  is  said  to  be  at  hand^  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, and  Christ^s  last  coming  at  the  conclusion  of  them  \ 
Rev.  i.  3.  and  xxii.  7,  10,  12,  *^0 ;  though  the  book  evidentlj 
contains  a  series  of  events  for  manv  ages. 


conceit  ofhis  own,  to  save  reputation  ;  but  God^s  language  tts^^ 
he  had  used  of  old  justifies  him  in  so  saying.  And  the  expr^^ 
sion  that  the  apostles  used  about  the  approach  of  Christ^s  coM^ 
ing,  did  not  tend  to  the  disappointment  of  God's  people.  F*^ 
Christ's  coming  to  reward  them  at  death  was  at  hand,  wh  ^ 
they  should  have  such  a  comfortable  and  full  prospect  of 
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mplete  reward  at  Christ^s  last  coming ;  so  that  they  shall  anti- 
Nite,  and  as  it  were  have  a  possession  of  it.  Though  the 
le  appears  long  to  us  in  our  dim-sighted  state,  yet  it  will  ap- 
•r  as  nothing  to  them.  The  second  coming  of  Christ  was 
nigh  at  hand,  that  the  church  of  God  might  well  take  all 
It  comfort  from  what  was  really  to  be  understood  by  those 
pressions.  The  first  coming  of  Christ  was  very  often  spoken  of 

the  comfort  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  under  great 
lictions,  though  they  were  never  like  to  see  it  in  this  life-time. 

in  the  case  of  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua  and  Daniel. 
^  11.  As  to  that  text  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  x.  11,  '^  And  they 
)  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
rids  are  come  ;^^  the  connexion  of  these  words  with  the  con- 
it,  and  the  drift  of  the  apostle,  explain  his  meaning.  For  his 
ft  is  only  this,  that  what  had  happened  to  the  children  of 
ael  in  the  wilderness,  happened  to  them  for  ensamples,  and 
re  written  for  our  sakes,  though  they  happened  so  long  ago, 
though  we  live  so  long  after  thorn,  and  with  respect  to  them, 
the  ends  of  the  world,  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the  world^s  du- 
ion,  called  the  latter  days. 

\  12.  As  to  1  Pet.  iv.  7,  "  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand:'' 
w  did  this  same  apostle  explain  this  propinquity  7  3  Peter 
7, 8.  *'  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the 
de  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire,  against  the  day 
judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  But,  beloved,  be 
:  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
•usand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.^^  And  it  is 
be  considered,  that  the  apostle  Peter  was  under  no  tempta- 
a  to  change  his  voice  in  this  matter,  from  any  experience  of 

events  failing  as  yet.  lie  had  not  lived  long  enough  to 
»ve,  but  that  Christ ^s  words — whence  any  may  suppose  they 
;ht  expect  Christ^s  second  coming  before  the  generation  pass- 
away,  and  before  some  that  were  then  present  should  taste 
Lth — might  be  fulfilled  in  that  sense. 

>  13.  That  there  was  no  such  notion  prevailing  amon^  the 
i^iples,  that  Christ  should  come  while  most  of  them  lived, 
manifest  from  this,  that  when  the  disciples  mistook  the 
ien  of  Christ's  word,  John  xxi.  22,  '*  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 

I  Come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?''  and  from  thence,  for  a 
ile,  entertained  a  notion  that  that  disciple  was  not  to  die 
Christ  came  ;  it  seems  they,  even  while  under  this  mistake, 
ked  upon  it  as  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  that  disciple, 
ich  none  of  the  rest  were  to  expect  And  it  is  evident,  that 
in  himself  concluded  no  such  thins,  as  that  Christ  should 
ne  in  his  life-time,  because  he  speaJks  of  that  notion  of  the 
ler  disciples  about  him  as  ill-founded. 
\  14.  It  is  a  further  argument,  that  when  the  apostles  used 
^h  kind  of  language  as  that,  '^  the  Lord  is  at  hancf,^'  &c.  they 
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did  not  use  it  in  any  such  sense,  as  that  it  should  be  in  that 
age  or  the  next ;  that  the  apostle  John,  who  was  accuBtomed  to 
their  language,  uses  it  still,  even  after  he  had  prophesied  <^ 
many  great  events,  which  plainly  were   to  have  their  acconip 
piishment  in  many  successive  ages ;  as  Rev.  iii.  11.  ^^  Behold,  I 
come  quickhj.^^  And  he  uses  it  repeatedly  at  the  end  of  tbe 
book,  after  he  had  given  an  account  of  those  future  eventSi 
in  the  last  chapter,  ver.  7.  *'  Behold,  I  come  auickly  ;"  ver.  13, 
^'  Behold,  I  come  quicklu  ;'*'*  and  ver.  20.  ''  He  that  testifieth 
these  things,  saith.  Surely  I  come  quickly.'*'*  The  17th  chapter  ' 
of  this  book  alone,  is  suiiicient  to  convince  any  one,  that  John 
could  not  suppose  that  his  prophecies  could  be  fulfilled  but  ia 
several  successive  ages. 

§  15.  It  is  an  argument,  that  such  a  nearness  of  Christ^s  last 
coming  as  the  objection  supposes  was  not  the  doctrine  that  the 
apostles  so  much  insisted  upon  ;  that  the  church  prevailed  still, 
when  they  saw  that  Christ  did  not  come.  Such  a  disappointment 
would  have  been  a  dreadful  blow  to  Christianity,  if  this  had 
been  the  universal  expectation  of  Christians,  and  it  had  been 
raised  by  the  abundant  promises  of  Christ  and  his  apostlea 
They  probably,  upon  it,  would  have  exceedingly  lost  groondt 
and  shrunk  away.    But  the  fact  was  very  much  the  contrary. 

§  16.  Christ  often  speaks  of  his  last  coming,  as  that  whicb 
would  be  long  delayed ;  Matth.  xxv.  5. ''  While  the  bridegroom 
tarried,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept  ^^  Luke  xx.  9.  ^'  A  cer- 
tain man  planted  a  vineyard  ;^^  ver.  19.  ''  After  a  long  fMe, 
the  Lord  of  those  servants  cometh  and  rcckoneth  with  them.^ 
Matth.  \xiv.  18.  "  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming."  So  Luke 
xvii.  22. 

§  17.  It  is  evident,  that  when  Christ  speaks  of  his  coming ;  of 
his  being  revealed  ;  of  his  coming  in  his  kingdom,  or  his  king- 
dom coming ;  he  has  respect  to  his  appearing  in  those  great 
works  of  his  power,  justice,  and  grace,  which  should  be  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  extraordinary  providences 
which  should  attend  it.     So  in  Luke  xvii.  22,  to  the  end,  witl^ 
chap,  xviii.  1 — 8,  Ciirist  speaks  oi'the  kingdom  of  God  comings  i 
of  the  coming  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man  ;  of  the  Son  €J^ 
fncai  being  revealed ;  and  of  the  Son  of  man  coming.     But  y^^ 
it  is  evident  he  has  respect  to  the  destructiou  of  Jerusalem,  t^ 
chap,   xvii,  37.     "  And   tliey   answered   and   said  unto   hi 
Where  Lord  I  and  he  said  unto  llicm,  Wheresoever  the  body  i 
thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."     See  also  chai 
xix.  13 — 15.     So  when  the  disciple  had  been    observing 
magnificence  of  the  temple,  and  Christ  had  said  to  them,  ^^  Veritfl 
I  say  unto  you,  There  snail  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  anothe 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down," — having  respect  to  thedestru^ 
tion  of  Jerusalem — the  disciples  asked  him  when  these  thini^S 
should  be  ^  and  what  should  be  the  signs  of  his  coming,  and  of  t^^ 
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end  of  the  world  ?  By  Christ's  coining,  they  have  plainly  a 
fespect  to  that  time  of  the  destruction  of  tne  temple,  which 
Christ  had  spoken  of;  and  therefore,  their  question  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  St  Mark,  chap.  xiii.  4.  "  Tell  us,  when  shall  these 
things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  when  all  these  things 
shall  be  fulfilled  ?"  And  in  like  manner  by  St.  Luke,  chap, 
zzi.  7 ;  and  Christ  has  many  things  in  his  answer  agreeable  to 
this  sense  of  this  question.  He  warns  them  to  beware  of 
others  that  should  come  in  his  stead,  Mattli.  xxiv.  4,  5.  Then 
he  proceeds  to  tell  them  what  will  precede  the  end^  i.  e.  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  the  disciples  inquired  after,  and  tells  them 
what  shall  be  signs  of  its  approach ;  Matth.  xxiv.  6 — 16. 
And  then  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
land,  as  that  end  and  that  coming  of  his  which  they  inquired 
after;  Matth.  xxiv.  15 — ^21,  28:  and  more  plainlv,  Luke 
xxi.  20— a4. 

From  these  things,  it  follows, 

§  18.  That  when  Christ  speaks  of  his  coming,  his  coming  in 
his  kingdom,  (fcc.  as  being  in  that  generation  ^unA  before  some 
who  were  then  alive  should  taste  of  death,  there  is  no  need  of 
understanding  him  of  his  coming  to  the  last  judgment*;  but  it 
may  well  be  understood  of  his  coming  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem^  which,  as  has  been  shown,  he  calls  by  these  names, 
and  which  he  also  distinguishes  from  his  coming  to  the  last 
jodgmcnt,  and  consummation  of  all  things.     Yea, 

§  19.  It  is  evident,  that  he  did  not  suppose  his  coming  to 
the  last  judgment,  and  the  consummation  of  all  things,  would 
be  till  a  long  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  instead  of  the  Jews,  is  spoken  of  as 
what  should  be  principally  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
Matth.  xxi.  41,  43;  Luke  xx.  15,  10;  Matth.  xxii.  7 — 10, 
But  this,  Christ  himself  speaks  of  as  a  gradual  work  in  the 
parables  of  the  grain  and  mustard  seed,  and  of  the  leaven  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal;  Matth.  xiii.  31 — 33;  Luke  xiii. 
19 — ^21 ;  Mark  iv.  26 — 32.  And  it  is  very  manifest,  that 
Christ  did  not  suppose  the  consummation  of  all  things  to  take 

Slace,  till  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Luke  xxi. 
4 ;  where  it  is  said  of  the  Jews,  that  they  should  be  led  away 
oaptive  into  all  nations,  and  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden 
Amn  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  be 
fuelled. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Je9U8^s  prophecies^  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Christy  wad  a 

divine  person, 

§  1.  As  Christ  wrought  miracles  in  a  very  difierent  manner 
from  the  prophets,  acting  therein  in  his  own  name,  and  as 
doing  what  he  did  of  his  own  power  and  will :  so,  also,  he 
uttered  prophecies  in  a  way  very  diverse  from  that  of  tlie 
ancient  prophets.  The  ancient  prophets,  when  they  uttered 
their  predictions,  were  wont  to  introduce  them  after  this  man- 
ner. Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  or.  Thus  saith  the  Lord} 
showing,  that  they  did  not  speak  of  their  own  knowled^ 
but  by  special  revelation  and  direction  from  God.  Chmt 
foretold  things  to  come  in  a  remarkably  different  manner  and 
style,  introducing  his  predictions,  not  with  a  Thus  saith  the 
Lord^  but.  Verily^  verily^  I  say  unto  you^  as  Matth.  xxiii.  36; 
xxiv.  34,  45 ;  xxvi.  13,  and  21 ;  Mark  xiv.  30 ;  Luke  xxi.  31, 
32;  John  xiii.  38;  xiv.  12;  xvi.  20,  21,  22.  The  following 
place  is  very  remarkable,  showing  what  ^eat  authority  Chrirt 
attributed  to  his  own  word  in  his  predictions,  Matth.  xxiv.  34, 
35.  ^'  V^erily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass, 
till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pas 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.^^  These  words  are 
annexed  to  the  chief  prophecies  that  Christ  ever  uttered, 
which  are  contained  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew.  See 
the  same,  Luke  xxi.  31, 32. 

§  2.  Christ  foretold  future  events,  and  those  to  be  accom- 
plished after  his  death,  not  only  as  what  he  knew  by  his  own 
knowledge,  but  what  he  himself  would  bring  to  pass,  both 
future  blessings  to  his  church  and  people,  and  future  calamitj 
and  destruction  to  those  persons  and  people  that  were  his  ene- 
mies.— 

§  3.  First.  He  foretold  ^reat  events  for  the  benefit  of  hii 
church,  that  he  would  bring  to  pass ;  John  xiv.  12,  13,  14 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  lie  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
works  that  I  do,  he  shall  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father.     And  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may  oe 
glorified  in  the  Son.     If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I 
will  do  it."     John  xvi.  7— 11.     "  JVevertheless,  I  tell  you  the 
truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.     For,  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you.     But  if  I  depart* 
/  will  send  him  unto  yon.     And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  re- 
prove the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment  S 
of  sin,   because  they  believe  not  on  me  ;    of  righteousness, 
because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more ;  of  judg- 
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meot,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged/^  And  ver. 
20,  21,  22.  ^^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  shall 
weep  and  lament ;  but  the  world  shall  rejoice,  and  ye  shall  be 
sorrowful.  But  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.  And 
fe  now  therefore,  have  sorrow ;  but  I  will  sec  you  again,  and 
four  heart  shall  rejoice ;  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from 
fou.''  See  the  whole  of  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  chap- 
tan  of  John  :  and  4*uke  xx'u  15 — 18.  ''  For  1  will  give  you  a 
mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be 
Gd>le  fo  gainsay  or  resist.  And  ye  shall  be  betrayed  both  by 
parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolks  and  friends  ;  and  some  of 
fou  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death :  and  ye  shall  be  hated 
of  all  men  for  my  name^s  sake.  But  there  shall  not  an  hair 
d£  your  head  perish.^^  Luke  xxiv.  49.  *'  And  behold  1  send 
the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you.  But  tarry  ye  in  tlie  city 
of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.^^ 
So  he  foretold  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  what  he 
hiBiself  would  brins  to  pass  by  his  own  power ;  John  ii.  19. 
'^  Destroy  this  temple,  and,  in  three  days,  I  will  raise  it  up  :^^ 
John  z.  17, 18.  *^  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again. 
No  man  taJceth  it  from  me.  1  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and 
I  have  power  to  take  it  again.^^  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  ^^  And 
these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  :  In  my  name  shall 
they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  tho^ 
shall  take  up  serpents ;  and,  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it 
shall  not  hurt  them  :  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they 
shall  recover.^^ 

§  4.  Secondly^  He  foretold  many  great  events,  implying  awful 
calamity  and  destruction  to  his  enemies,  as  what  he  himself 
would  bring  to  pass.  Thus  he  speaks  of  that  mighty  destruc- 
tioD  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  Romans,  as  that  from  which 
he  would  have  protected  them,  if  they  had  believed  on  him  ; 
Ihtth.  zxiii.  36,  37,  38.  ''  Verily,  1  say  unto  you,  all  these 
things  shall  come  on  this  generation.  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee  ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gathcreth  her  cnickens  under  her  wings, 
ftod  ye  would  not !  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
Eftte/^  This  destruction  is  spoken  of  as  what  he  would  bring 
Kpon  them,  as  a  punishment  for  their  rejection  and  contempt 
w  him.  Luke  xix.  12, 13,  14.  ^'  He  said,  therefore,  A  certam 
^oldeman  went  into  a  far  country,  to  receive  for  himself  a  king- 
loBi,  and  to  return.  And  he  called  his  ten  servants  and  deli- 
mited them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  occupy  till  I  come. 
tut  his  citizens  hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  after  him,  say- 
Q^,  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.'^  With  verse 
^^  ^But  those  mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I  should 
di£ii  over  them^  bring  hither,  and  slay  before  me.'* 
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§  5.  Christ  not  only  foretold  things  future,  as  having  abilil 
in  himself  to  accomplish  them,  but  he  promised  to  give  otha 
ability  to  foretcl  future  events  b^  his  Spirit,  and  hereby  sbodi 
honour  him,  as  having,  in  his  (oreknowiedge  of  future  tbingi 
the  same  honour  with  the  Father.  John  xvi.  7.  ^*  If  I  go  iM 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come.  But  if  1  depart  I  will  mik 
him  unto  you/'  Verse  13,  14,  15.  "  When  the  Spirit  of  trathi 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.  For4ie shall  notspeakd 
himself,  hut  whatsoever  h*;  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak; and 
he  will  show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  In 
shall  receive  of  m.ne,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  All  thira 
that  the  Father  hath  are  mine.  Therefore,  said  I,  that  he  shd 
take  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.'' 

§  6.  It  is  observable,  that  never  any  prophet  gave  such  greil 
and  manifold  opportunity  for  proof  and  trial,  whether  he  wall 
true  prophet  or  not,  in  the  multitude  of  predictions  of  events  to 
be  fulfilled  in  his  life-time,  and  during  that  generation  after  In 
death  ;  and  also  in  the  plainness  of  his  predictions ;  most  of  thei 
being  delivered,  not  in  visionary,  mystical  representations,  to 
in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all. 

§  7.  Therefore,  the  supposition,  that  if  Christ  were  an  impoi 
tor,  God  would  so  order  it,  that  all  these  predictions — many  o 
them  so  strange  and  wonderful,  and  in  themselves  so  exceed 
ingly  unlikely — should  exactly  come  to  pass;  and  that  God^iprc 
vidence  should  so  wonderfully  confirm  his  words,  beyond  thoi 
of  any  other  prophet  thnt  ever  had  been  in  the  world  is  cxtreinel 
unreasonable  ;  especially  considering  the  following  things: 

§  8.  Is/.  That  God  had  of  old  given  this  as  a  sign,  by  whk 
his  people  might  know  a  true  prophet:  viz.  the  coming  to  pa 
of  the  things  foretold  by  him.  And  this  rule  is  annexed  I 
Moses  to  that  great  promise,  which  God  gave  of  the  Mcssia 
Deut.  xviii.  15,  &,c.  *'  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  tb 
a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren  like  unto  m 
unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.  According  to  all  that  thoudesirec 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly,  88 
ing.  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God  ;  n 
ther  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more  that  I  die  not.  Ai 
the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have  well  spoken  that  which  th 
have  spoken.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  tb 
brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  moot 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  bii 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  u 
to  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  mv  name,  I  will  reqa 
it  of  him.  But  the  prophet  which  shall  presume  to  speal 
word  in  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  spei 
or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods ;  even  that  propl 
shall  die.  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  how  shall  we  knc 
the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?     When  a  proph 
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tpeaketli  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor 
tome  to  paw ;  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  bath  not  gpo- 
Wn ;  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously.  Thou 
fbalt  not  be  afraid  of  him." — Now,  therefore,  since  Jesus  pro- 
fcMed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  the  great  Prophet  foretold  and 
ptomiied  by  God  in  this  place,  and  uttered  so  many  great  and 
vonderful  prophecies ;  it  might  l)e  expected,  if  he  was  a  mere 

Knder,  and  spake  presumptuously,  and  uttered  what  the 
had  not  spoken,  that  God  should  not  have  confirmed  his 
prophecies,  in  his  providence ;  but,  in  that  case,  would  have 
pfeo  his  people  opportunity  to  refute,  by  this  rule,  his  pre- 
tences. 

§  9.  Hd,  That  foretelling  future  events,  is  spoken  of  by  God, 
asoDe  great  thing  wherein  the  Messiah  should  differ  from  the 
Use  gods  and  fals  prophets,  and  vain  pretenders  of  the  Hea- 
thens. In  that  great  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
beginning  with  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah  to  tiie  end  of  the 
book,  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ihow,  that  the  person  who  foretels,  does  foresee,  and  has  a  view 
of  futurity,  is  often  mentioned  as  a  divine  prerogative,  and  there- 
fore as  a  good  evidence,  that  he  that  does  so  is  a  divine  person, 
or  speaks  by  divine  authority.  Therefore  the  prophets  and 
ffodsof  the  Heathens,  are  often  challenged  on  this  head,  and 
the  proof  of  their  authority  often  put  upon  this  issue ;  Isaiah 
xli  21— 28 ;  xlii.  8, 9  ;  xliii.  9—12  ;  xliv.  f)— 8 ;  xlv.  3.  and  21 ; 
xhi.  10 ;  xlviii.  14. — In  this  prophecy  it  is  declared,  that  herein 
the  Messiah  should  differ  from  ull  vain  pretenders ;  (see  chap, 
ill  27;  and  xlii.  at  the  beginning ;  compared  with  chap.  xli.  21 
^vJO.)  Now,  therefore,  is  it  credible,  that  God  would  so  order 
it,  that  one  who  falsely  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  should,  in 
tohigh  a  degree,  have  this  honour,  which  God  had  mentioned 
tt  the  great  and  distinguishing  honour  which  he  would  put  on 
the  true  Messiah,  as  his  Elect,  in  whom  his  soul  delighted  ? 
.  §  10.  3d.  That  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  as  by  his  own 
bkowledge,  and  as  events  that  are  to  be  accomplished  by  his 
own  power,  is  spoken  of  by  God,  as  his  great  prerogative,  and 
88  a  good  and  sure  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  person  who 
^  do  thus ;  and  God  speaks  thus,  in  those  very  places  in 
^hich  he  is  foretelling  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Isaiah 
^.  21 — ^23.  "  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord  ;  bring 
fi>rth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Let  them 
''Hng  forth,  and  show  us  what  shall  happen  :  Show  the  things 
l^^t  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  wc  viay  know  that  ye  arc 
^od»."  Verse  26.  "  Who  hath  declared  from  the  beginning, 
^pat  we  may  know,  and  before  time,  that  we  may  say,  he  is 
''Shteous  ?  Yea,  there  is  none  that  showeth  ;  yea,  there  is 
^OBe  that  declareth ;  yea,  there  is  none  that  heareth  your 
''^orcls/'    Then,  in  the  next  words,  God  promises  the  Messiah. 
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Verse  27 :  *^  The  first  shall  say  to  Zion,  Behold,  behold  then ; 
and  I  will  give  to  Jerusalem,  one  that  bringeth  good  tidinn;" 
t.  e.  that  foreshows  glorious  future  things  which  God  if  i£o8l 
to  do  for  his  people. 

§  II.  Therefore,  since  God  mentions  the  foretelling  of  fbtore 
events  in  this  manner,  as  a  certain  note  of  divinitjr,  and  a  di^ 
tinguishinff  honour  that  he  would  put  on  the  Messiah,  his  dee( 
in  whom  his  soul  deligliteth ;  is  it  credible^  that  God  would 
put  this  honour,  in  so  great  a  degree,  on  one  who  falsely  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Messiah,  and  the  beloved  of  God  ?  Ana  ei- 
Eecially,  when  he  pretended,  in  this  respect,  to  have  the  sum 
onour  which  belongs  to  God;  as  John  xvi.  13-^15.  **Ele 
will  show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  k 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  All  thion 
that  the  Father  hath,  are  mine:  Therefore  said  I,  that  he  shul 
take  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.^*  He,  also,  speib 
of  his  knowledge  of  divine  secrets,  and  future  events,  as  tke 
cffiect  of  the  peculiar  love  that  God  had  to  him ;  John  v.  SO. 
^^  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth  him  all  things  tbit 
himself  doeth." 

§  12.  Great  changes  in  kingdoms  and  nations,  cominff  to 
pass  according  to  God^^  predictions,  is  often  spoken  of  by  God 
himself  as  a  great  evidence  of  his  being  the  only  true  God. 
The  foretelling  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  is 
greatly  insisted  on  by  God,  as  a  great  evidence  of  his  being 
the  true  God,  and  as  most  clearly  and  greatly  distinguishing 
him  from  all  pretenders  to  divinity.  See  chap.  xli.  21— 4f7; 
see,  also,  chap.  xliv.  25.  to  the  end,  and  xlvi.  10.  But  Jesu 
was  one  that  professed  divinity,  and  foretold  revolutions  of 
nations  as  great  and  strange  as  this,  yea,  far  more  wonderful. 
He  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  the 
holy  city,  and  of  the  nation  of  Jews,  who  had  been  God^  own 
people,  and  whose  protector  he  had  in  a  special  manner  beeOi 
and  towards  whom  he  exercised  a  most  peculiar  providence. 
He  also  foretold  the  deliverance  of  the  Christians  who  were  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  greater  thing,  and  less  to  be  expected* 
that  such  a  city  and  such  a  nation  should  be  destroyed,  thao 
that  destruction  should  befal  a  nation  of  aliens.  Therefore, 
to  foretel  this  destruction,  with  the  various  circumstances  of  iti 
as  they  actually  took  place,  is  a  greater  evidence  of  divine 
foreknowledge,  than  to  foretel  the  destruction  of  a  nation  of 
aliens. 

§  13.  The  turning  of  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  }S 
spoken  of  by  God  as  a  peculiar  work  of  God,  and  a  cerum 
sign  of  a  divine  hand :  Isaiah  xli.  18,  19,  20.  ^«  I  will  open 
rivers  in  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valMfS* 
1  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  drv  1*9^ 
•springs  of  water.    I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the 
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3tttttah-tre6«  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree.  I  will  set  in  the 
taiert  the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  together, 
that  they  may  see  and  know,  and  consider  and  understand  to- 

£her,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this.^^  It  is  evi- 
\tj  this  is  not  intended  in  a  literal  sense,  but  signifies  the  . 
happy  change  in  the  state  of  mankind,  from  a  state  wherein 
OBon  are  represented  as  barren,  as  briars  and  thorns,  and  as 
beasts,  to  a  morally  excellent  and  happy  state.  This 
ight  be  proved,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  figures  in  the 
prophecies  of  scripture.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  this,  accord- 
tog  to  Christ^s  prediction,  was  effected,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, by  Christ  himself,  and  his  apostles  and  followers,  in  the 
»min^  of  the  world  from  heathenism,  to  the  knowledge  and 
ironhip  of  the  true  God,  to  just  apprehensions  of  his  moral 
jovemment,  and  from  all  manner  of  vice  to  virtue. 

§  14.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  foretold,  Isaiah  xlii.  that  the 
Messiah  should  set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  his  law  or  reli- 
gion among  the  nations,  particularly  the  isles^  or  Europe, 
uaiDst  strong  opposition,  and  through  great  sufierings,  under 
miich  his  church  should  seem  ready  to  be  extinguished,  or 
crashed,  like  smokins  flax,  or  a  bruised  reed ;  but  that,  finfilly, 
judgment  should  be  brought  forth  to  victory. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
The  propriety  of  a  general  judgment^  and  a  future  state. 

§  1.  The  doctrine  taught  in  the  scriptures,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  world   all   mankind  shall   stand  together  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver  and  Jud^,  to  have 
all  thin^  visibly  set  to  rights — and  justice  made  visibly  to  take 
frface  with  respect  to  all  the  persons,  actions,  and  affairs  of  the 
moral  world,  by  the  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  just  Head  of  it — 
is  a  most  reasonable  doctrine,  and  much  commends  itself  to 
oar  belief,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  on  the  supposition  of 
a  moral  government  maintained  over  the  world  by  Him  who 
created  it.     For  this  implies,  that  he  governs  the  world  as  its 
lawgiver  and  judge,  and  will  treat  men  as  accountable  crea- 
tores.     God^s  moral  government  not  only  requires,  that  there 
should  be  divine  laws,  and  an  execution  of  them  in  rewards 
and  punishments,  but,  also,  that  both  should  be  made  visible. 
It  is  requisite,  that  the  subject  should  have  proper  means  of 
knowing  what  the  laws  are,  by  which  he  is  obligated,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  obligation  ;  and  that  others,  who  are  his  fellow- 
iobjects,  should  also  know  his  obligations.    For,  as  men  are 
made  to  dwell  in  society,  this  cannot  well  be,  without  knowing 
each  other^s  obligations,  and  being  able  to  judge  of  the  gooa 
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or  evil  of  each  other^s  actions.  It  is  likewise  requisite,  tiiat 
the  subject  of  the  laws,  should  have  proper  means  of  knowi 
the  grounds  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  which  he  is 
subject,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  that  it  should 
maue  manifest,  to  the  conscience  of  him  who  is  rewanled 
punished,  what  he  is  rewarded  or  punished  for,  and  the  _ 
on  which  the  Judge  assigns  such  a  retribution ;  and,  if  he 
others  punished  or  acquitted,  that  the  ground  of  it  should 
manifested  to  him,  that  he  may  see  the  justice  of  it.  Thav^  t 
there  should  be  some  judicial  proceeding  m  which  that  shoulc=l 
take  place,  seems  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  a  prope^^? 
manifestation  of  the  grounds  of  the  subiect^s  reward  or  pi 
nishment,  and  a  display  of  the  justice  of  his  judge  to  his 
conscience ;  which  must  be,  if  the  subject  be  dealt  with  as 
rational  moral  agent. 

§  2.  Hence  it  is  of  necessity,  that  every  one  of  mankinc=d 
must  be  the  subject  of  such  a  dispensation  of  God  toward 
him,  which  may  fitly  be  called  an  appearing  before  the  judg^ 
ment-seat  of  God.     And  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  tha^ 
this  judicial  proceodinff  will  not  be  secret ;  that  each  indiva 
dual  will  not  be  judged  so,  that  the  transaction  with  respec- 
to  him  will  be  out  of  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  all  others 
but  that  truth  and  righteousness  will  be  made  visibly  to  tjakm 
place,  afler  a  prevalence  of  wrong,  wickedness,  and  confusioiv 
in  the  violations  of  a  divine  law,  which  was  public,  and  the 
law  of  their  union   and  regulation  in  society :  many  of  thos€; 
violations  are,  of  course,  visible  to  others,  and  others  are  con* 
cerned  in  them,  either  in  being  united  in  the  wickedness,  and 
accessary  to  it,  or  a  party  concerned  in  suflering  the  injur}' 
done  by  that  wickedness. 

4  3.  Reasonable  creatures  arc  the  eye  of  the  world ;  they 
are  capable  of  beholding  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the 
Creator's  workmanship,  and  those  displays  of  himself,  which 
he  has  made  in  his  works ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  requisite,  that 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  world,  as  God  hath  constituted 
it,  should  not  be  iiid  or  kept  secret.  But  the  beauty  of  God's 
constitution  of  the  world,  consists  mainly,  without  doubt,  in 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  world,  which  is  the  head  and  end  of 
all  the  rest,  et  instar  onmlum.  ■  But  the  beauty  and  order  of 
God's  constitution  of  this,  consists  chiefly  in  his  moral  regula- 
tion of  it.  Now,  therefore,  since  God  has  made  the  beauty 
and  regularity  of  the  natural  world,  so  publicly  visible  to  alf; 
it  is  much  more  requisite,  that  the  moral  beauty  and  regularity 
of  his  disposals  in  the  intelligent  world,  should  be  publicly 
visible.  For  the  beauty  of  God's  works,  consists  a  thousand 
times  more  in  this,  than  in  the  other.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  these  will  be  as  publicly  visible  as  the  brightness  and 
wnutiful  order  and  motions  of  the  heavenlv  bodies,  and  the 
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regular  successions  of  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  the  air,  and  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  moral  deformity  and  confusion  of  the  world,  is  most  pub- 
lic;  it  stands  forth  continually  in  view  through  all  ages.  It  is, 
therefore,  fit,  that  the  rectifying  of  this  deformity  and  disorder, 
and  the  bringing  of  light  out  of  darkness,  should  also  be  made 
publicly  visible  to  those  creatures,  that  are  made  to  be  the  eye 
of  the  creation,  to  behold  its  beauty,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  in  it.  God  has  given  man  a  nature,  which,  if  it  be 
under  the  influence  of  true  virtue,  desires,  above  all  things,  to 
behold  this  kind  of  order  and  beauty.  When  man  sees  a  great 
and  horrid  crime  committed,  as  some  nefarious  act  of  injus- 
tice, cruelty,  &c.,  the  nature  of  the  reasonable  creature  has 
something  in  it,  which  desires  and  makes  it  requisite,  tliat  he 
should  see  justice  done,  and  right  take  place,  with  respect  to 
such  an  act.  The  mind,  or  heart,  as  it  were,  fails  in  such  a 
case,  if  it  neither  sees  this,  nor  hopes  to  see  it. 

§  4.  If  it  be  requisite  that  judgment  should  be  public,  and 
that  many  should  stand  together  before  the  judgment-scat ;  on 
the  same  account,  it  will  appear  most  reasonable  to  suppose, 
tiiat  the  whole  world  should  appear  together  in  one  ^reat  as- 
sembly, before  the  judgment-seat.     The  whole  world  is  one 
commonwealth  and  kingdom,  all  made  of  one  blood,  all  under 
one  moral  head,  one  law,  and  one  government ;  and  all  parts 
of  it  are  joined  in  communication  one  with  another.     All  are 
sinners,  and  yet  God  appears  placable  to  all,  dec.     All  dwell  in 
one  habitation,  VIC.  this  earth,  under  the  same  roof  of  the  visible 
heavens,  having  the  same  sun  to  enlighten  them,  &c.     Besides, 
many  of  the  causes  and  controversies  to  be  decided  by  the  su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world,  are  of  the  most  public  nature ;  as 
causes  between  princes  and   heads  of  great  kingdoms  and 
monarchies,  and  their  people  ;  and  causes  between  one  nation 
and  another.     Yea,  there  arc  many  causes  which  the  supreme 
Judffe  must  bring  to  an  issue,  wherein  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  is  concerned.     And  when  the  cause  and  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  is  judged,  it  is  requisite  that  both  parties 
should  appear  together  before  the  judgment-seat.    The  Roman 
emperors  had  to  do  with  other  nations  that  were  without  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth ;  as  with 
the  Scythians,  the  Persians,  the  Arabians,  the  Indians,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Germans,  Cimbrians,  and  Africans.     So  that  it  is  re- 
quisite when  they  appear  to  be  judged,  that  not  only  the  people 
of  the  Roman  empire  should  appear  with  them,  but  also  those 
other  nations.     Thus  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  dealings 
one  with  another  continually  ;  and  these  European  nations  have 
some  dealings  with  almost  all  other  nations  upon  earth,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 
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§  5.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  that  all  nations  should  be  ga* 
thered  together  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  supreme  Lav* 
giver  and  Judge,  that  he  may  determine  between  them,  and 
settle  all  things  by  his  wise,  righteous,  and  infallible  decisiim. 
And  many  of  the  good  and  evil  acts  that  are  done,  though  the 
world  is  not  properly  concerned  in  them  as  a  party  interested, 
yet  are  public  through  the  world.     They  are  done  in  the  sight 
of  the  world,  and  greatly  draw  the  attention  of  mankind.    It 
is  fit,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  as  publicly  judged.     And, 
it  is  to  be  obsen^ed,  that  the  longer  the  world  stands,  the  moie 
and  more  communication  have  the  different  parts  of  it  together. 
So  that,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  there  probably  will  be  the  high* 
est  reason,  in  this  respect,  that  all  nations  that  shall  then  oe 
found  upon  the  earth,  should  be  called  together  before  the  jodg* 
ment-seat  of  God. 

§  6.  As  it  is  requisite,  that  all  who  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  the  same  time,  should  appear  together  before  the  jndg* 
ment-seat ;  so  it  is  also  requisite,  that  all  generations  that  hsTO 
succeeded  one  another,  appear  together.  Many  of  the  monl 
acts,  both  good  and  bad,  not  only  are  public  in  this  respect, 
that  they  are  known  over  great  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth,in 
or  near  the  time  of  them  .  but  also  they  are  made  public  to  all 
the  following  generations,  by  tradition  and  history.  And  if  the 
actions  of  one  generation  be  not  visible  to  all,  yet  the  actk»is 
of  one  generation  are  very  visible  to  the  generation  immedi* 
ately  following,  and  theirs  to  the  neit ;  and  so  all,  in  this  sense, 
are  very  visible  one  to  another.  And  as  all  nations  of  the  ^ 
world  are  morally  concerned  one  with  another,  though  not 
so  as  each  one  immediately  concerned  with  every  other  nation  i 
yet  all  are  mutually  concerned  by  concatenation. — One  nBr 
tion  is  concerned  with  the  next,  and  that  with  the  next,  and  80 
on  :  so  that  there  is  need  that  all  such  should  appear  togeth<^ 
to  be  judged. 

§  7.    All  generations  of  men  from  the  beginning  to  the  0^ 
of  the  world,  are  morally  concerned  one  with  another.     IT^ 
first  generation  is  concerned  with  the  next,  and  that  with  '^^. 
iXext,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Therefore  it  is  re<K^^ 


site,  that  all  should  appear  together  to  be  judged, 
may  injure  their  children,  and  children  may  injure  their  paien   '^ 
ana  so  they  are  two  parties  in  one  cause,  which  must  be  ' 
ded  by  the  supreme  Judge.     Therefore,  it  is  needfiil,  that 
as  parties,  should  appear  together,  when  their  cause  is  judj 
parents  and  children,  or  a  younger  generation  and  an  older,  n^^' 
Be  accessary  to  each  other's  crimes,  or  united  in  each  othe*=^  ' 
virtuous  deeds ;  and  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  they  eh^ 
be  judged  together.     Yea,  the  present  generation  may  beo 
accessary  to  an  injury  committed  by  their  ancestors  ag^  a| 
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For,  in  many  things,  they  stand  in  the  stead  of  those  ancestors, 
and  act  for  them  and  have  power  to  continue  the  injury,  or  to 
remove  it 

§  8.  Posterity  is  concerned  in- the  actions  of  their  ancestors 
or  predecessors,  in  families,  nations,  and  most  communities  of 
men,  as  standing  in  some  respect  in  their  stead.     And  some 
particular  persons  may    injure,  not  only  a  great  part  of  the 
world   contemporary  with  them,  but  may  injure  and  undo  all 
future  generations  of  many  individuals,  families,  or  larger  com- 
munities.    So   that  men  who  live  now,  may  have  an  action 
against  those  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago  :  or  there  may 
be  a  cause  which   needs  to  be  decided  by    the  Judge  of  the 
world,  between  some  of  the  present  generation,  and  some  who 
lived  a   thousand  years   ago.     Princes   who,  by  rapine  and 
cruelty,  ruin  nations,  are  answerable  for  the  poverty,  slavery, 
and  misery  of  the  posterity  of  those  nations.     So,  as  to  those 
who  broach  and  established   opinions  and  principles,  which 
tend  to  the  overthrow  of  virtue,  and  propagation  of  vice,  and 
are  contrary  to  the  common  rights  and  privileges  of  mankind. 
Thus,  Mahomet   has  injured  all  succeeding  posterity,  and  is 
Uiswerable,  at  least  in  a  degree,  for  the  ruin  of  the  virtue  of 
his  followers  in  many  respects,  and  for  the  rapine,  violence,  and 
:errible  devastations  which   his  followers  have  been  guilty  of 
:oward  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  which  they  have  oeen 
nstigated  by  the  principles  which  he  taught  them.     And,  who- 
»rer  they  were,  who  first  drew  away  men  from  the  true  religion, 
ind  introduced  and  established  idolatry,  they  have  injured  all 
lations  that  have  to  this  day  partaken  of  the  infection. 

§  9.  In  like  manner,  persons,  by  their  virtue,  may  be  ^eat 
lenefactors  to  mankind,  through  all  succeeding  generations, 
i^ithout  doubt,  the  apostle  Paul,  and  others  who  assisted  him, 
ind  following  generations,  may  properly  become  the  subjects 
>f  a  judicial  proceeding,  with  respect  to  that  great  religious 
^ange  and  revolution  m  the  nations  subject  to  the  Roman 
empire,  in  abolishing  Heathenish  idolatry,  and  setting  up  Chris- 
ianity  in  the  room  of  it. 

4  10.  The  end  of  the  divine  judgment  is  the  manifestation 
dC  the  divine  justice ;  and  how  fit  is  it,  that  the  justice  of  the 
universal  and  supreme  Head  and  Judge  of  all  mankind,  in  go- 
verning his  kingdom,  should  be  most  publicly  manifested,  and 
ediibited  to  his  whole  kingdom  I  This  doctrine  of  the  dav  of 
indgrment,  exceedingly  becomes  the  universal  moral  Head  of 
ftiie  world,  who  rules  through  all  generations. 

§  11.  If  there  shall  ever  come  a  time,  wherein  the  Lawgiver 
cud  Judge  of  the  world  will  publicly  regulate  the  moral  state  of 
9JI  generations,  the  end  of  the  world,  when  there  shall  be  a  fi- 
rxal  period  to  all  farther  probation,  seems  to  be  a  proper  time  for 
t.     If  ever,  by  divifno  wisdom   and  righteousness,  there  be 
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brought  about  a  righteous,  holy,  and  glorious  issue  of  the 
confused  state  of  the  worlrl,  it  will  be«  when  this  world  shall 
have  come  to  an  end.  As  the  proper  time  for  judging  a  par- 
ticular  person,  is,  when  the  probationary  state  of  that  pcrsoo 
is  at  an  end  ;  so  the  proper  time  for  the  public  judgmeat 
of  the  world,  is,  when  the  probationary  *  world  comes  to 
an  end. 

§  12.  There  is  all  reason  to  think,  that  the  wicked  will  here- 
after be  punished  toircther,  having  a  place  of  punishment  assigo- 
ed  for  them,  where  they  shall  sulfer  divine  vengeance  in  sight 
of  one  another:  and  that  the  righteous  will  also  be  rewarded 
together.  If  so,  it  is  most  requisite  that  their  judgment  should  - 
be  together ;  that  they  may  understand  the  ground  and  reason 
of  that  punishment,  and  of  that  reward,  which  they  shall  secio 
each  other. 

§  13.  It  is   most  agreeable  to  reason,  that  there  is  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  wherein  God  will  reward 
and  make  happy  good  men,  and  make  wicked  men  miserable. 
And  if  there  be  a  luture  state  of  happiness  to  God's  favouriteSf 
it  is  rational  to  suppose,  that  this  should  be  eternal  :  because, 
otherwise,  God's  greatest    fa\ourites,  to   whom  he  gives  the 
greatest  rewards  in  another  world,  would,  in  one  respect,  hafe 
most  to  torment  them  ;  to  wit,  the  dreadful  and  eternal  end  of 
that  sweet  happiness.   The  sweeter  and  more  happy  life  is,  the 
more  terrible  are  death  and  the  thoughts  and  expectations  of  it 
It  is  not  likely  that  God  would  add  such  a  sting  to  the  sweetest 
enjoyments  and  rewards  of  his  greatest  favourites.   It  is  ration* 
al,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the  life  he  gives  tliem  after  death, 
is  life  eternal ;  life  that  is  not  to  come  to  an  end  by  another 
worse  death,  consisting  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  the  bodji 
but  the  abolition  of  the  soul.     God  has  not  made  men  like  the 
brutes,  who  cannot  contemplate  futurity,  and  tliereforc,  have  no 
allay  to  present  enjoyment  by  the  prospect  of  an  end  by  death. 
And  if  it  be  so,  that  there  be  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  i^ 
another  world,  set  before  us  to  be  sought  after :  then  how  rtk- 
tional  are  the  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts,  of  placing  put 
affections  on  heavenly  objects  ;  of  vveanedncss  from  the  world  i 
of  behaving  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  the  earth ;  of  n^ 
laying  up  treasures  on  the  earth,  out  in  heaven ;  of  selli^ 
all  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  of  not  looking  at  the  thii^fi^ 
which  are  seen,  which  are  temporal,  but  at  the  things  which  ^*® 
not  seen,  which  are  eternal !     Hence,  also,  the  reasonablen^^^ 
of  the  Christian  precepts  of  patience  under  sufferings,  scei  ^^ 
these  afflictions  are  but  for  a  moment,  in  comparison  with  vt^^ 
duration  of  the  future  weight  of  glory. 

§14.    The  doctrine   of  the    gospel  concerning  an   invi^* 
BLE  world,  to  which  good  men  are  to  be  transferred,  a 
where  they  are  to  have  their  inheritance  and  fixed  abode. 
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most  rational  on  this  account,  that  this  visible  world  is  cor- 
mptible  in  its  own  nature.  Such  is  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  it,  that  it  must  come  to  an  end.  And  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  Creator  would  leave  it  gradually  to  perish, 
languishing  in  a  decayed,  broken,  miserable  state,  through 
thousands  of  ages,  gradually  growing  more  and  more  wretch- 
ed, before  it  is  quite  destroyed.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  there  will  be  a  time  wherein  its  Creator  will  im- 
mediately interpose,  to  put  the  world  to  an  end,  and  destroy  it 
suddenly.  And,  at  that  time,  all  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  that  are  not  taken  from  it  and  translated  to  some  other 
abode,  must  perish,  and  be  destroyed  in  a  very  awful  manner, 
by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  with  most  inexpressible  mani- 
ii^tations  of  his  mighty  power  and  great  majesty.  And  who 
can  believe,  that  at  that  time,  when  God  in  this  manner  im- 
mediately interposes,  he  will  make  no  distinction  between  the 
virtuous,  and  his  enemies  ?  That  this  awful  destruction  and 
wrath  shall  come  upon  all  alike  I  There  will  be  no  necessity 
of  it  from  the  course  of  nature.  For,  at  that  time,  by  the  sup- 
position, God  will  put  an  end  to  the  course  of  nature.  God 
will  immediately  and  miraculously  interpose.  The  whole 
affair  shall  be  miraculous,  and  by  God^s  immediate  hand  ;  and, 
therefore,  a  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  good,  will  not  be  at 
all  beside  God^s  manner  of  operation  at  this  time.  He  can  as 
easily,  and  without  departing  any  more  from  the  stated  course 
of  things,  miraculously  deliver  the  virtuous,  as  he  can  miracu- 
lously destroy  the  wicked. 

§  15.  Therefore,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  at  that  time, 
when  God  is  about  to  put  an  end  to  the  frame  of  this  visible 
universe,  the  virtuous  will  be  translated  into  some  other  world, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  one.  And  if  God  deigns  thus 
to  deal  with  all  the  good  that  shall  be  found  alive  on  the  earth 
at  that  time,  how  rational  is  it  to  suppose,  that  he  deals  in  like 
manner  with  the  good  in  all  generations  /  That  they  all  are 
translated  into  that  distant,  invisible  world  ?  Without  doubt, 
the  world  into  which  God  will  receive  his  favourites,  when 
tills  corruptible  world  shall  perish,  shall  be  incorruptible.  He 
^vill  not  translate  them  from  one  corruptible  world  to  another. 
He  will  not  save  them  from  one  world  that  is  to  perish,  to  carry 
tbem  to  another  world  that  is  to  perish.  Therefore,  they  shall 
be  immortal,  and  have  eternal  life ;  and,  doubtless,  that  world 
will  be  unspeakably  better  than  this,  and  free  from  all  that  de- 
struction, that  fleeting,  fading,  perishing,  empty  nature,  that 
attends  all  the  things  of  this  world  ;  and  their  bodies  shall  be 
immortal,  and  as  secure  from  perishing,  as  the  world  is,  to 
w'hich  they  are  translated. 

§  16.  This  makes  it  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  good 
'Wen,  in  all  ages,  arc  translated  to  that  world.    For  why  should 
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SO  vast  a  difference  be  made,  between  the  virtuous  that  shall 
be  of  the  last  generation,  and  the  virtuous  of  all  preceding 
generations  ?  Seeing  there  is  a  far  distant  and  invisible  world 
provided  for  some  of  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  this  world,  it 
IS  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  the  good  shall  have  their  ha- 
bitation and  inheritance  together  there,  as  one  society,  parta- 
king of  the  same  reward ;  as  they  were  of  the  same  race  of 
mankind,  and  loved  and  served  God,  and  followed  him  in  the 
same  state  here  below,  in  the  performance  of  the  same  duties, 
the  same  work,  and  under  like  trials  and  difficulties* 

§  17.  It  is  also,  hence,  rational  to  suppose,  that  there 
should  be  a  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  of  all 
past  generations.  For,  from  what  has  been  observed  before, 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  of  the  last  generation,  will  be  pre- 
served from  perishing  with  the  world,  and  will  be  translated^ 
And,  doubtless,  if  all  the  good  of  all  generations,  are  to  hav^ 
a  like  reward,  and  are  to  dwell  together  in  the  same  world,  izx 
one  society,  they  shall  be  in  a  like  state,  partaking  of  a  Uk^ 
reward. 

§  18.  The  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resuirec 
tion,  will  appear,  if  we  suppose,  that  union  with  a  body  is  th^ 
most  rational  state  of  perfection  of  the  human  soul ;  whicb 
may  be  ar^ed  from  the  consideration,  that  this  was  the  condx-* 
tion  in  which  the  human  soul  was  created  at  first ;  and  tha.^ 
its  separation  from  the  body  is  no  improvement  of  its  conditioci  ^i 
being  an  alteration  brought  on  by  sin,  and  was  inflicted  undof 
the  notion  of  evil,  and  expressly  as  punishment,  upon  the  for-* 
fciturc  of  a  privilege.  From  whence  we  must  conclude,  tba.^ 
the  former  state  oiunion  to  the  body,  was  a  better  state  than 
the  disunion  which  was  threatened.  Sin  introduced  that  deatb 
that  consists  in  the  separation  of  body  and  soul.  The  state  of 
innocency  was  embodied  :  the  state  of  guilt  was  disembodied.'*^ 
Therefore,  as  Christ  came  to  restore  from  all  the  calamities 
which  came  from  sin,  it  is  most  reaso?iable  to  suppose,  thath<3 
will  restore  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Miracles  of  Jesus  not  counterfeited  hy  his  enemies^  arm^ 
superior  to  those  under  the  Old  Testament. 


§  1.    It  adds  to  the  evidence  which  is  given  to  the  truth 
Christianity,  by  the  multitude  of  miracles  wrought  by  C 
his  apostles  and  followers  in  the  first  century,  that  there 
no  pretences  of  inspiration,  or  miracles,  among  the  Jews  (^^^ 
least  none  worth  notice)  in  Judca,  or  any  other  part  of  tr"^^ 

^  Wintlcr's  Hittory  of  Knowledge,  p.  59, 60. 
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tvt\d^  if  ail  that  multitude,  and  that  long  continued  series  of 
oracles,  recorded  to  be  wrought  in  confirmation  of  Christianity, 
^re  fictions,  vain  pretences  or  enthusiastic  imaginations ;  why 
"ere  there  no  pretences  or  imaginations  of  the  same  sort,  on 
le  other  side,  among  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  these  ?  Those 
f the  Jews  that  were  opposed  to  Christianity,  were  vastly  the 
reater  part  of  the  nation. — And  they  had  as  high  an  opinion  of 
be  honourableness  of  those  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles,  as 
Ibristian.^.  They  had  as  much  in  their  notions  and  tempers,  to 
tad  them  to  a  fondness  for  the  claim  of  such  an  honour  to 
leir  party.  They  were  exceedingly  proud  of  their  special  re- 
tion  to  God,  and  of  their  high  privilege  as  the  peculiar  favour- 
SB  of  heaven ;  and  in  this  respect,  were  exalted  far  above  all 
e  world :  which  is  a  temper  of  mind  (as  we  see  abundantly) 
ove  all  others,  leading  men  to  pretences  of  this  nature. 
§  2.  There  could  be  nothing  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of' 
d  first  Christians,  tending  to  enthusiasm,  beyond  the  rest  of 
e  Jews  ;  for  they  were  of  the  same  blood,  the  same  race  and 
lion.  Nor  could  it  be  because  they  wanted  zeal  against 
iristianity,  and  a  desire  to  oppose  and  destroy  it ;  or  wanted 
vy  and  virulent  opposition  of  mind  to  any  pretences  in  the 
ifistians  lo  excel  them  in  the  favour  of  God,  or  excellency  of 
y  gifts  or  privileges  whatsoever.  They  had  such  zeal  and 
ch  envy,  even  to  madness  and  fury. 

§  3.  The  true  reason,  therefore,  why  so  vast  a  multitude  of 
iracles  were  said,  and  believed,  to  be  openly  wrought  among 
iristians  for  so  long  a  time,  even  for  a  whole  age,  and  none 
ciong  the  Jews,  must  be,  that  such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
at  age,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  palm  false  pretences  of 
ch  a  kind  upon  the  world  ;  and  that  those  who  were  most  ela- 
dl  with  pride,  and  most  ambitious  of  such  an  honour,  could 
e  no  hope  of  succeeding  in  any  such  pretences  ;  and  because 
e  Christians  indeed  were  inspired,  and  were  enabled  to  work 
iracles,  and  did  work  them,  as  was  pretended  and  believed,  in 
eat  multitudes,  and  this  continually  for  so  long  a  time.  But 
od  never  favoured  their  adversaries  with  such  a  privilege, 
^  4.  When  Moses  objected  (Exod,  iv.)  that  perhaps  the  peo- 
e  would  not  believe  his  mission,  God  directed  him  to  work 
^o  miracles  to  convince  them  ;  first,  the  transmutation  of  his 
»ci  to  and  from  a  serpent ;  and,  secondly,  the  making  his  hand 
prous  and  healing  the  leprosy.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
le  preference  is  given  to  the  last  miracle,  as  being  especially 
hat  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  good  evidence  of  MosesMivine 
ittion  ;  ver.  8.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  not 
*'ieve  thee,  neither  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first  sign,  that 
By  will  believe  the  voice  of  the  latter  sign.''  By  which  it  is 
*nifest,  that  such  a  sort  of  miracles  as  Christ  wrought,  and 
^ioh  he  most  abounded  in,  mz,  his  healing  the  bodies  of  men 
Vol.  VII  :?1 
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when  diseased,  were  a  proper  and  good  evidence  of  a  divioc 
mission.* 

§  5.  Moses  tells  Pharaoh,  Exodus  viii.  10«  ^  The  fro«  abtll 
be  removed,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  there  is  none  like  the 
Lord  our  God/^    The  magicians  could  bring  up  frogs  but  not 
remove  them.     They  brought  plagues,  but  took  away  none. 
But  ir  the  driving  out  the  froffs  was  such  an  evidence  of  tbe 
distinguishing  power  of  the  Almighty  ;  how  much  more  tbe 
driving  out  devils  from  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  silenciiigr 
their  oracles,  turning  them  out  of  their  temples,  and  oat « 
those  who   used  curious  arts,  as  at  Ephcsus,  and   afterward 
abolishing    tlieir  worship  through  the  Roman  empire?    For 
the  gods  that  were  worshipped  in  the  heathen  world,  were  de- 
vils, Psal.  cvi.  37.  Deut.  xxxii.  17.   Lev.  xvii.  7.     Christ  by  the 
prevailing  of  the  Christian  religion,  cast  out  those  devils  out  of 
the  very  land  of  Egypt.    And  which  was  the  greatest  work,  to 
drive  the  frogs  out  of  Egypt,  or  to  drive  out  the  impure  spirits  that 
were  the  gods  of  Egypt  /  It  is  spoken  of,  Isa.  xix.  1,  as  a  fflori- 
ous  manifestation  of  the  majesty  of  God,  that  he  should  ride 
on  a  swift  cloud,  and  should  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  iddiof 
Egypt  should  be  moved  at  his  presence.     See  also  Jcremiih 
xliii.  12.     But  when  Christ  came  into  Egypt,  in  the  preaching 
of  his  gospel,  he  moved,  dispossessed,  and  banished  the  idoli 
of  Egypt,  and  abolished  them  out  of  the  world.     And  not  only 
did  Christ  thus  drive  away  the  devils,  the  false  gods  oat  of 
Egypt,  but  out  of  all  the  nations  round  about  Canaan,  thai 
were  known  by  the  Israelites,  even  to  the  utmost  extent  of  th^ 
then  known  heathen  world.     These  gods  were  by  Christ  di^* 
possessed  of  their  ancient  tenements,  which  they  had  holde^^ 
age  after  age,  time  out  of  mind.     They  were  utterly  abolishccS   '^ 
so  that  they  have  had  no  worshippers  now  for  a  great  mai^  J 
ages,  no  temples,  no  sacrifices,  no  honours  done  them.     The^j 
are  old,  obsolete  things  now,  utterly  disregarded  in  the  worl^^ 
It  is  abundantly  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  futur**^ 
<;lorious  work  of  God,  greatly  manifesting  hip  power  and  m 
jestv,  and  that  Iio  should  prevail  against,  and  destroy  tbe  go 
of  the  heathens,  and  abolish  their  worship.     But  our  Jesus  h 
the  honour  of  this  glorious  work. 

§  6.  Again,  when  Korah  and  his  company  charged 
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and  Aaron  with  taking  too  much  upon  them,   Moses  say:   "^ 
Numbers  xvi.  5,  "  To-hiorrow,  the  Lord  will  show  who  ai 
his,  and  who  is  holy,  and  will  cause  him  to  come  near  unl 
him ;  even  him  whom  he  hath  chosen,  will  he  cause  to  coi 
near  unto  him."    And  again,  ver.  28,  29,  30 :  "  Hereby 
shall  know,  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  do  all  these  woi 
for  I  have  not  done  them  of  my  own  mind  :  if  these  men 
the  common  death  of  all  men,-^  &c.    If  the  miraculous  fakiD^  ^ 

S#»f»  Ki'id^i  \  IVmon-trnlion.  pnrt  ii.  p.  B. 
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away  of  men^s  lives,  be  so  great  an  evidence  oi*  Moses  and 
Aaron^s  divine  mission,  and  of  their  being  holy,  and  chosen 
and  appointed  of  God,  how  much  more  is  raising  men  from 
the  dead  an  evidence  of  the  same  work  ?  Which  is  the  greatest 
work — to  take  away  mcn^s  lives,  or  to  restore  them  to  hfe  after 
they  are  dead ;  or,  indeed,  miraculously  to  save  tlicm  from 
death,  when  they  are  sick  with  mortal  diseases  7  Again ; 
God^s  causing  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  up  those  wicked 
men,  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  a  divine  hand,  than  Christ ^s 
preventing  the  sea  from  swallowing  up  those  that  were  in  the 
ihip,  by  immediately  quieting  the  winds  and  sea  by  speaking  a 
word,  when  the  ship  was  even  covered  with  waves,  through  the 
Yiolence  of  the  tempest :  At  another  time,  upholding  Peter 
from  sinking,  and  being  swallowed  up  by  the  tempestuous  sea, 
when  walking  on  the  water.  Elisha's  causing  iron  to  swim,  is 
mentioned,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  great  miracle.  But 
this  was  not  greater  than  Christ^s  walking  on  the  water,  and 
causing  Peter  to  walk  upon  it.  When  Elijah  had  restored  to 
life  the  widow's  son,  she  says,  1  Kings  xvii.  24,  ''  By  this  1 
know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  thy  mouth,  is  truth."  But  this  sort  of  miracles  Christ 
wrought,  besides  rising  from  the  dead  himself. 

§  7.  Moses  speaks  of  God's  stilling  the  tempest  in  Egypt, 
and  causing  the  thunder  and  hail  to  cease,  as  that  which  will 
convince  Pharaoh,  that  the  earth  was  the  Lord's,  Exodus 
is.  29.  Then,  by  parity  of  reason,  Christ's  stilling  the  tempest, 
and  causing  the  winds  and  seas  to  obey  liim,  is  an  evidence, 
that  the  seas  and  earth  were  his.  Moses,  to  convince  the 
people  of  his  divine  mission,  took  some  of  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  poured  it  out  on  the  dry  land,  and  it  was  turned  to 
blood  ;  Exod.  vii.  17 — 2(1.  But  this  was  not  a  greater  work, 
nor  BO  glorious,  as  Christ's  turning  water  into  wine. 

§  8.  At)raharu's  conquering  the  four  kings  and  their  armies, 
wi<h  his  armed  servants  and  confederates,  greatly  affected 
M elchizedec,  king  of  Salem,  and  convinced  him,  that  Abra- 
liaiii  was  God's  chosen  friend ;  chosen,  that  he  and  his  poste- 
rity might  be  blessed  as  God^s  people.  But  what  is  this  to 
Jesus's  conquering  the  world  in  its  greatest  strength  ;  and, 
when  united  under  that,  which  by  the  prophet  Daniel  is  re- 
presented as  the  greatest,  and  by  far  the  strongest  monarchy, 
by  his  handful  of  poor,  weak,  illiterate  disciples  f 

§  9.  Christ's  victory  over  the  false  gods  of  the  nations,  in 
this  conquest,  was  far  more  conspicuous,  as  the  opposition  vyas 
^o  them ;  the  strife  was  more  directly  with  them ;  the  thing 
professedly  sought  and  aimed  at  by  Christ  in  the  conflict,  was 
'  the  utter  destruction  of  these  false  gods,  the  entire  rooting  of 
them  out,  and  the  abolition  of  their  worship  out  of  the  world ; 
and  such  a  victory  was  obtained ;  those  false  gods  were  for- 
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saken,  their  oracles  silenced,  their  temples  destroyed,  tlieir 
images  every  where  burnt,  and  their  remembrance  made  to 
cease ;  so  that  now,  for  many  ages,  they  have  not  been  re* 
membcred,  any  otherwise,  than  as  instances  of  the  great  blind- 
ness and  folly  of  theiir  votaries. 

§  10.  [low  often  are  the  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt,  spoken 
of  as  clear  evidences,  that  he  that  wrought  them,  was  the  su- 
preme God,  and  the  only  true  God  ;  Exodus  vii.  3, 4, 5;  chap- 
ter viii.  10,  1»,  22. 

§  11.  The  work  of  Gideon,  in  conquering  the  Midianites, 
and  the  multitudes  that  were  joined  with  them,  by  three  faiiii- 
dred  men,  with  the  light  of  lamps,  and  sound  of  trumpets,  k 
celebrated  as  a  great  work  of  God's  power.  Judges  vL  14.  and 
vii.  2.  7.  But  this  is  but  a  mere  type  of  Christ^s  coDquefiog 
the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This  victory  oyct 
Midian,  is  spoken  of  in  the  scripture,  as  representing  the  con- 
quests of  the  Messiah,  Isaiah  ix.  4. 


CHAPTER  Vf. 

Observations  on  the  Scriptures^ — their  Authority — flurf 

Necessity. 

§  1.  Some  may  ask,  why  the  scripture  expresses  things  so 
unintelligibly  ?     It  tells  us  of  Christ ^s  living  in  us,  of  our  being 
united  to  him,  of  being  the  same  spirit,  and  uses  many  otbff      ' 
such  like  expressions.     Why  doth  it  not  call  directly  by  th^i 
intelligible  names,   those  things   that  lie  hid   under  these  6X* 
pressions  ?     I  answer.  Then  we  should  have  an  hundred  pag^ 
to  express  what  is  implied  in  these  words,  '^  Yc  are  the  temP^ 
of  the  holy  Ghost  ;^^  neither  would  it  after  all  be  understood IbY 
the  one-fourth  part  of  mankind.     Whereas,  as  it  is  express^^^ 
it  serves  as  well  to  practice,  if  we  will  believe  what  God  say^ 
that,  some  way  or  other,  we  are  inhabited  by  the  Holy  Ghtf>*^ 
as  a  temple,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  keep  ourselves  holy  a<^ 
pure.     And  we  are  united  to  Christ  as  much  as  members  »^ 
to  the  head  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  rejoice,  seeing  we  kn^>^ 
that  this  union  proceeds  from  his  love  to  us ;  and  that  the  effe^^^ 
of  it  are,  joy,  happiness,  spiritual  and  eternal  life,  &c.     By  si*^^* 
similitudes  a  vast  volume  is  represented  to  our  minds  in  thr^*^^ 
words ;  and  things  that  we  are  not  able  to  behold  directly, 
presented  before  us  in  lively  pictures. 

§  2.  There  is  a  strange  and  unaccountable  kind  of  encba 
ment,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  scripture  history,  which  although 
is  destitute  of  all  rhetorical  ornaments,  makes  it  vastly  nsoi 
pleasant,  agreeable,  easy  and  natural,  than  any  other  histoi 
whatever.    Jt  shines  bright  with  the  amiable  simplicity  of  tni 
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^  ^ere  is  something  in  the  relation,  that,  at  the  same  time,  veit 
'^Uch  pleases  and  engages  the  reader,  and  evidences  the  truth 
^  the  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  fully  what  I  mean,  to  any 
^at  have  not  taken  notice  of  it  before.  One  reason  doubtless 
^  this:  the  scripture  sets  forth  things  just  as  they  happened, 
^ith  the  minute  circumstances  of  time,  place,  situation,  gest- 
ttie,  habit,  &c.  in  such  a  natural  method,  that  we  seem  to  be 
dually  present,  and  we  insensibly  fancy,  not  that  we  are  rea- 
ders, but  spectators,  yea,  actors  in  the  business.  These  litile 
ircumstances  wonderfully  help  to  brighten  the  ideas  of  the 
Hire  principal  parts  of  the  history.  And  although  the  scrip- 
ire  goes  beyond  other  histories,  in  mentioning  such  circum- 
tances;  yet  no  circumstances  are  mentioned,  but  those  that 
Fonderfiilly  brighten  the  whole.  So  the  story  is  told  very  fully, 
nd  without  in  the  least  crowding  things  together,  before  one 
fully  taken  up  what  was  last  related  ;  and  yet  told  in  much 
room,  than  any  one  else  could  tell  it.  Notwithstanding 
lie  minute  circumstances  mentioned,  which  other  historians 
save  out,  it  leads  along  our  ideas  so  naturally  and  easily,  that 
hey  seem  to  go  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  One  seems  to 
jiow  as  exactly  how  it  is  from  the  relation,  as  if  we  saw  it. 
rhe  mind  is  so  led  on,  that  sometimes  we  seem  to  have  a  full, 
arge,  and  particular  history  of  a  long  time  :  so  that  if  we  should 
ihut  the  book  immediately,  without  taking  particular  notice, 
ive  should  not  suppose  the  story  had  been  told  in  half  so  little 
room ;  and  yet  a  long  train  of  ideas  is  communicated.  The 
itory  is  so  narrated,  that  our  mind,  although  some  facts  are  not 
mentioned,  yet  naturally  traces  the  whole  transaction.  And 
although  it  be  thus  skilfully  contrived,  yet  things  are  told  in 
nich  a  simple,  plain  manner,  that  the  least  child  can  understand 
them.  This  is  a  perfection  in  the  sacred  writers,  which  no 
other  authors  can  equal. 

§  3.  It  is  an  argument  with  me,  that  the  world  is  not  yet 
verjT  near  its  end,  that  the  church  has  made  no  greater  progress 
in  understanding  the  mysteries  of  the   scriptures.     The  scrip* 
tores,  in  all  their  parts,  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  church 
Inre  on  earth ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  God 
will,  by  degrees,  unvail  their  meaning  to  his  church.     It  was 
ttade  mysterious,  in  many  places  having  great  difficulties,  that 
Ills  people  might  have  exercise   for  their    pious  wisdom   and 
'tuay,  and  that  his  church  might  make  progress  in  the  under- 
standing of  it  as  the  philosophical  world  makes  progress  in  the 
*Aderstanding  of  the  book  of  nature,  and  in  unfolding  its  mys- 
^es.     A  divine   wisdom  appears  in  ordering  it  thus.     How 
'>>c|i    better   is  it  to    have  divine    truth   and   light    break 
^'^A^  in  this  way,  than  it  would  have  been,  to  have  had  it  shine 
5^xice  to  every  one,  without  any  labour  or  industry  of  the  un- 
?    It  would  be  less  delightfuK  and  less  prized  and 
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admired,  and  would  have  had  vastly  less  influence  on  meo'i 
hearts,  and  would  have  been  less  to  the  fflory  of  God. 

§  4.  It  seems  to  be  evident,  that  the  church  is  not  as  jret  ar- 
rived to  that  perfection  in  understanding  the  scripture,  whicfc 
we  can  imagine  is  the  highest  that  God  ever  intended  the  churdi 
should  come  to«     There  are  a  multitude  of  things  in  the  OH 
Testament,  which  the  church   then  did  not  understand,  ba( 
were  reserved  to  be  unfolded  in  the  Christian  church,  socb  m 
most  of  their  types,  and  shadows  and  prophecies,  which  makeiq) 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament.     So  I  believe  there  are 
now  many  truths  that  remain  to  be  discovered  by  the  church, 
in  the  glorious  times  that  are  approaching. 

§  5.  Another  thing,  from  which  we  may  draw  the  same  gob- 
elusion,  is,  that  it  is  the  manner  of  God,  to  keep  his  church  on 
earth  in  hope  of  a  still  more  glorious  state ;  and  so  their  prtf^ 
ers  are  enlivened,  when  they  pray  that  the  interest  of  rehsioD 
may  be  promoted,  and  God''s  kingdom  may  come.  God  Iqit 
the  church,  under  the  Old  Testament,  in  hope  of  the  times  of 
the  Messiah.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  kept  in  hope  of  (he 
conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  effected  about 
three  hundred  years  after.  But  it  seems  to  me,  not  likely,  that 
the  church,  from  that  time,  should  have  no  more  to  hope  for 
from  God^s  word,  no  higher  advancement,  till  the  consumffli- 
tion  of  all  things.  Indeed,  there  will  be  a  great,  but  short 
apostacy,  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  world.  But  then,  it  if 
probable,  the  thing  that  the  church  will  hope  and  long  far, 
will  be  Christ^s  last  coming,  to  advance  his  church  to  its 
highest  and  its  everlasting  glory ;  for  that  will  then  appear  lo 
be  the  only  remedy ;  for  the  church  will  expect  no  more  fifon 
the  clear  light  and  truth  which  will  have  been  so  gloriouslf 
displayed  already,  under  the  millennium.  Another  end  of  (has 
keeping  his  church  in  hope,  is,  to  quicken  and  enliven  their 
endeavours  to  propagate  religion,  and  to  advance  the  kinjjdom 
of  Jesus.  It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  such  endeavours,  to 
think,  that  such  times  are  coming,  wherein  Christianity  shall 
prevail  over  all  enemies.  And  it  would  be  a  great  discourage- 
ment  to  the  labours  of  nations,  or  pious  magistrates  and  A' 
vines,  to  endeavour  to  advance  Christ^s  kingdom,  if  they  ^' 
derstood  that  it  was  not  to  be  advanced.  And,  indeed,  ^ 
keeping  alive  such  hopes  in  the  church,  has  a  tendency  to  ^' 
liven  all  piety  and  religion  in  the  general,  amongst  God's 
people. 

§  6.  When  we  inquire,  whether  or  no  we  have  script^ 
grounds  for  any  doctrine,  the  question  is,  whether  or  no  ^* 
scripture  exhibits  it  in  any  way  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  o^  ^^ 
the  eye  of  reason  ?  We  have  no  grounds  to  assert,  that  it  ^* 
God^s  intent,  by  the  scripture,  tn  so  many  terms^  to  decJ^ 
every  doctrine  that  he  would  have  us  believe.    There  are  m  '  " 
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hingB  the  scripture  may  suppose  that  we  know  already.  And 
r  what  the  scripture  says,  together  with  what  is  ]5lain  to  reason, 
eads  to  believe  any  doctrine,  we  are  to  look  upon  ourselves  as 
aught  that  doctrine  by  the  scripture.  God  may  reveal  things 
A  scripture  which  way  he  pleases.  If,  by  what  he  there  re- 
imJs,  the  thing  is  any  way  clearly  discovered  to  the  under- 
itanding,  or  eye  of  the  mind,  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it  as  his 
Hveiation. 

§  7.  The  greatest  part  of  Christians,  were  very  early  agreed, 
vhat  books  were  canonical,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  rule 
tf  their  (aith.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  but 
ome  churches  must  receive  the  books  long  after  others,  as 
hey  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  places  where  they  were 
mtten,  or  had  less  convenience  of  communication  with  them. 
leindes,  as  Christianity  for  a  lon^  time  laboured  under  the  dis- 
idrantages  of  continual  persecution,  no  general  councils  could 
»e  convened,  and  so  there  could  be  no  public  notification  of 
iniversal  agreement  in  this  matter.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
hese  things,  it  is  yet  discoverable,  that,  as  soon  as  can  be  sup- 
Med,  after  the  writing  the  books,  the  Christians,  in  all  coun- 
lies,  remarkably  agreed  in  receiving  them  as  canonical. 

§  8.  Several  of  the  first  writers  of  Christianity,  have  left  us, 
I  their  works,  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  New 
^estament,  which,  though  made  in  countries  at  a  vast  distance 
xito  each  other,  do  very  little  differ.  Great  were  the  pains 
nd  care  of  those  early  Christians,  to  be  well  assured  what 
rere  the  genuine  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  to  distinguish 
lien  from  all  pretended  revelations  of  dosigninsr  men,  and  the 
i>rg€ries  they  published  under  sacred  titles.  Thus,  when  a 
veabyler  of  Asia  had  published  a  spurious  piece,  under  the 
liiitie  of  Paul,  he  was  immediately  convicted,  and  notice  of 
lie  forgery  was  soon  conveyed  to  Carthage,  and  the  churches 
jf  Africa. 

§  9.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  primitive  Christians  are  pro- 

esr  judges  to  determine  what  book  is  canonical,  and  what  not. 
or  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  in  those  early 
^ges^  an  agreement  so  universal,  without  good  and  solid  fnun- 
dKtion ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  either  thiat 
iO  great  a  number  of  men  should  agree  in  a  cheat,  or  be  im- 
powd  upon  by  a  cheat.  But  there  are  some  particular  cir- 
cumstances that  make  the  inference  more  clear  as  to  the 
Ouistian  books,  than  others ;  such  as,  the  prodigious  esteem 
tile  books  at  first  were  received  with ;  the  constant  use  that 
^fiu  made  of  them  in  their  religious  assemblies ;  the  transla- 
tiou  made  of  them  very  early  into  other  languages,  &c.^ 

*  See  Jooes*s  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  part  i.  chap.  r>. 
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§  10.  The  omission  of  a  book  in  some  one  or  two  particulir 
catalogues,  cannot,  with  any  reason,  be  urged  aeainst  its  ca- 
nonical authority,  if  it  be  found  in  all,  or  most  of  the  otheiii 
and  any  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  omission,  where 
it  occurs.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  Revelation  is  omitted,  either 
perhaps  because  it  was  not  known  to  the  author,  or  its  credit 
was  not  sufficiently  established  in  the  country  where  be  lived ; 
or.  perha(>s,  which  may  be  as  probable  as  the  other,  because,  it 
being  so  full  of  mysteries,  few  or  none  were  judeed  proper  or 
able  to  read  it  to  any  purpose.     This  was  certainly  the  case  id 
England  :  this  book  being,  for  this  reason,  omitted  in  the  public 
calendar  for  reading  the  scriptures,  though  it  be  received  into 
the  canon.     If,  therefore,  these,  or  any  such  good  reasons,  cin 
be  assigned  for  the  omission  of  a  book  in  a  particular  cata- 
logue, it  will  be  very  unfair  to  infer,  that  such  book  is  apocij- 
phaU  especially  when  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  or  most  other 
catalogues. 

§  11.  The  catalogues  drawn  up  by  Athanasius,  Bp.  of  Alex- 
andria, (A.  D.  315,) — by  Epifhanus,  Bp.  of  Salamis,  (A.D. 
370,) — by  Jerome,  of  Dalmatia,  (A.  D.  382,) — by  Ruffin, pres- 
byter of  Aouilcgium,  (A.  D.  390,) — by  Augustine,  Bp,  of 
Hippo,  (A.  D.  39-1,)  by  41  Bps.  assembled  in  a  third  council  of 
Carthage,  (A.  D.  416,)  were  perfectly  the  same  with  ours  now 
received.* 

§  1*2.  It  is  exceedingly  natural  to  suppose,  that  these  two 
things  together,  would  soon  lead  the  apostles  to  write  some 
history  of  the  acts,  and  doctrine,  and  sutterines  of  Christ,  their 
great  Lord,  and  the  head  of  the  Christian  church  ;  viz.  Jir^f 
Their  unavoidable  experience  of  the  need  of  such  a  thing ;  and, 
secondly^  The  example  of  the  penmen  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  writing  the  history  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and 
others,  whose  persons  and  actions  ihej  esteemed  of  vastly  lew 
importance  than  those  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  greater  than 
Jonas,  or  David,  or  Solomon,  or  Moses,  or  Abraham. 

§  13.  It  is  a  great  argument,  that  there  were  some  genuine 
gospels,  or  authentic  histories  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  that  the 
Christian  church   had  under  the  name  of  gospels,  that  there 
were  such  a  multitude  of  forged  fabulous  accounts,  or  historic* 
of  Christ,  all  under  the  same  name  of  gospels.     These  Rciio^ 
are  evidently  counterfeits  or  imitations  of  something  that  ijTB* 
looked  on  by  all  as  true  and  undoubted.  And,  that  there  shoi^W 
be  such  a  multitude  of  counterfeits  and  imitations  of  these  g^^^ 
pels,  shows  not  only  that  there  were  genuine  gospels,  but  a'*^ 
shows  the  great  value  and  importance  of  these  genuine  gosp^s^' 
and  the  high  repute  they  had  in  the  Christian  churches. — 1^ 
Jones  mentions  the  following  spurious  gospels,  now  not  ext»-^ 

•  ?cc  Joncs'a  Canon  of  the  New  Teitnroont,  part  i.  chap.  fi. 
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entioned  by  the  writers  of  the  primitive  church  :  By  the  wri- 
rs  of  he  second  century,  the  gospel  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  the 
>8pel  of  truth ;  the  gospel  of  the  Egyptians  ;  the  gospel  of  Va- 
Dtinus ;  the  gospel  of  Marcion.  By  writers  of  the  third  centu- 
\  the  gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  the  gospel  of  Basilides  ; 
e  gospel  of  Thomas  ;  the  gospel  of  Matthias.  By  writers  of 
«  fourth  century,  the  gospel  of  Scythianus ;  the  gospel  of  Bar- 
olomew  ;  the  gospel  of  Apelles  ;  the  gospel  of  Lucianus ;  the 
ispel  of  Hesychius  ;  the  gospel  of  Perfection  ;  the  gospel  of 
ve ;  the  gospel  of  Philip  ;  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites ;  the  gos- 
A  of  Jude  ;  the  gospel  of  the  Encratites  ;  the  gospel  of  Cerin- 
us ;  the  gospel  of  Merinthus ;  the  gospel  of  Thaddeus  ;  the 
Mspel  of  Barnabas  ;  the  gospel  of  Andrew.  And  some  he  men- 
ms  besides,  that  are  now  extant ;  as  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour's 
fancy  ;  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

§  14.  Public  societies  cannot  be  maintained  without  trials 
id  witnesses  :  And  if  witnesses  are  not  firmly  persuaded,  that 
J  who  holds  the  supreme  power  over  them,  is  omniscient,  just, 
id  powerful,  and  will  revenge  falsehood  ;  there  will  be  no  de- 
3Ddence  on  their  oaths,  or  most  solemn  declarations. — God, 
lerefore,  must  be  the  supreme  Magistrate ;  society  depends 
iMolutely  on  him  ;  and  all  kingdoms  and  communities  are  but 
rovinces  of  his  universal  kingdom,  who  is  King  of  kings,  Lord 
f  lords,  and  Judge  of  judges. — Thus  as  mankind  cannot  sub- 
istout  of  society,  nor  society  itself  subsist  without  religion  ;  I 
lean,  without  faith  in  the  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and  jus- 
ice  of  God,  and  a  judgment  to  come  ;  religion  cannot  be  a 
ibebood.  It  is  not  credible,  that  all  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
be  whole  civil  world,  and  peace,  safety,  justice,  and  truth  itself, 
kould  have  nothing  to  stand  on  but  a  lie :  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
losed,  that  God  would  give  the  world  no  other  foundation.  So 
bat  religion  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  rnust  have  some  sure 
lundation.  But  there  can  be  no  good,  sure  foundation  of  re- 
gion, without  mankind  having  a  right  idea  of  God,  and  some 
are  and  clear  knowledge  of  him,  and  of  our  dependence  on 
im.  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself  owns,  that  wrong  ideas  of  God, 
ill  hurt  society,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  ignorance  of  him 
an  do. 

§  15.  Now,  the  question  is,  "  Whether  nature  and  reason 
lone  can  give  .us  a  right  idea  of  God,  and  are  sufficient  to  es- 
blish  among  mankind  a  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of  his  na- 
ire,  and  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  him,  and  his  concern  with 
'?  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  man  hath  this 
>in  the  mere  light  of  nature.  Nothing  can  seem  more  strange, 
an  that  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  of  all  men,  I  mean  the 
ilosophers,  should  have  searched  with  all  imaginable  candour 
d  anxiety  for  this,  and  searched  in  vain,  if  the  light  of  nature 
>ne  is  sufficient  to  give  it  to,  and  establish  it  among,  tpankind 
Vol.  VU.  3'2 
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in  general/* — There  never  was  a  man  known  or  beard  c£, 
who  had  an  idea  of  God,  without  being  taught  it. — Whole 
sects  of  philosophers  denied  the  very  being  of  God;  and 
some  have  died  martyrs  to  Atheism,  as,  Vaninus^  Jordanut, 
Bruno^  Cosimir^  Liszinsai^  and  Mahomet  Effpndi, — A  man  coo- 
iined  to  a  dungeon  all  his  days,  and  deprived  of  ail  converaatioo 
with  mankind,  probably  would  not  so  much  as  once  considor 
who  made  him,  or  whether  he  was  made  or  not,  nor  entertain 
the  least  notion  of  God.  There  are  many  instances  of  people 
born  absolutely  deaf  and  blind,  who  never  showed  the  least 
sense  of  religion,  or  knowledge  of  God. 

§  16.  It  is  one  thing  to  work  out  a  demonstration  of  a  point 
when  once  it  is  proposed,  and  another  to  strike  upon  the  point 
itself.     I  cannot  tell  whether  any  man  would  have  considered 
the  works  of  creation,  as  effects,  if  he  had  never  been  toM 
they  had  a  cause.     We  know  very  well,  that,  even  after  the 
being  of  such  a  cause  was  much  talked  of  in  the  world,  and 
believed  by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  yet  many  and  great 
philosophers  held   the  world  to  be  eternal ;  and  others  as- 
cribed what  we  call  the  works  of  creation,  to  an  eternal  sedes 
of  causes.    If  the  most  sagacious  of  the  philosophers  were 
capable  of  doing  this,  after  hearing  so  much  of  a  first  came 
and  a  creation,  what  would  they  have  done,  and  what  would 
the  gross  of  mankind,  who  are  inattentive  and  ignorant,  hafe 
thought  of  the  matter,  if  nothing  had  been  taught  concerning 
God  and  the  origin  of  things  ;  but  every  single  man  left  sdely 
to  such  intimation  as  his  own  senses  and  reason  could  hafe 
given  him?     We  find,  the  earlier  ages   of  the  world  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  question,  whether  the  bein^  of 
God  could  be  proved  by  reason  ;  but  either  never  inquired  into 
the  matter,  or  took  their  opinions,  upon  that  head,  merely 
from  tradition.     But  allowing  that  every  man  is  able  to  de- 
monstrate to  himself,  that  the  world,  and  all  things  contained 
therein,  are  effects,  and  had  a  beginning,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
most  absurd  supposition,  and  look  upon  it  to  be  almost  impoBr 
sible  for  unassisted  reason  to  go  sa  far :  yet,  if  effects  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  similar  causes,  and  a  good  and  wise  effect  mart- 
suppose  a  good  and  wise  cause ;  by  the  same  way  of  reason- 
ing, all  the  evil  and  irregularity  in  the  world  must  be  attributed 
to  an  evil  and  unwise  cause.     So  that  either  the  first  cai»^ 
must  be  both  good  and  evil,  wise  and  foolish,  or  else  ther^ 
must  be  two  first  causes,  an  evil  and  irrational,  as  well  as    ^ 
good  and  wise  principle.     Thus,  man  left  to  himself,  woul^ 
be  apt  to  reason,  "  If  the  cause  and  the  effects  are  similar  ai»^ 
conformable,  matter  must  have  a  material  cause  ;  there  beii^^ 
nothing  more  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  than  how  matt^^ 
should  be  produced  by  spirit,  or  any  thing  else  but  matter-- 
The  best  reasoner  in  the  world,  endeavouring  to  find  outtl 
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luses  of  things,  by  the  things  tliemsclves,  might  be  led  into 

0  grossest  errors  and  contradictions,  and  find  himself,  at  the 
id  in  extreme  want  of  an  instructor. 

§  17,  In  all  countries  we  are  acquainted  with,  knowledge 
Mirs  an  exact  proportion  to  instruction.    Why  does  the  learn- 

1  and  well  educated,  reason  better  than  the  mere  citizen? 
hy  the  citizen  better  than  the  poor  ?  why  the  English  poor 
itter  than  the  Spanish  ?  why  the  Spanish  better  than  the 
'oorish  ?  why  the  Moorish  better  than  the  Negro  ?  and  why  he 
)Uer  than  the  Hottentot  ?  If,  then,  reason  is  found  to  eo 
lod  in  hand,  and  step  by  step  with  education  ;  what  would  be 
e  consequence,  if  there  were  no  education  ?  There  is  no 
llacy  more  gross,  than  to  imagine  reason,  utterly  untaught 
kd  undisciplined,  capable  of  the  same  attainments  in  know- 
Jge,  as  reason  well  refined  and  instructed :  or  to  suppose, 
at  reason  can  as  easily  find  in  itself  principles  to  argue  irom, 
draw  the  consequences,  when  once  they  are  found  ;  I  mean, 
pecially  in  respect  to  objects  not  perceivable  by  our  senses. 

ordinary  articles  of  knowledge,  our  senses  and  experience 
mish  reason  with  ideas  and  principles  to  work  on  :  continual 
nferences  and  debates  give  it  exercise  in  such  matters ;  and 
at  improves  its  vigour  and  activity.  But,  in  respect  to  God, 
can  have  no  right  idea  nor  axiom  to  set  out  with,  till  he  is 
eased  to  reveal  it. 

§  18.  What  instance  can  be  mentioned,  from  any  history,  of 
y  one  nation  under  the  sun,  that  emerged  from  atheism  or 
>latry,  into  the  knowledge  or  adoration  of  the  one  true 
xl,  without  the  assistance  of  revelation  ?  The  Americans, 
3  Africans,  the  Tartars,  and  the  ingenious  Chinese,  have  had 
tie  enough,  one  would  think,  to  find  out  the  true  and  right 
sa  of  God ;  and  yet,  after  above  five  thousand  )xars^  improve- 
3Bts,  and  the  full  exercise  of  reason,  they  have,  at  this  day, 
•t  no  further  in  their  progress  towards  the  true  religion,  than 

the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones  and  devils.  How  many 
CMisand  years  must  be  allowed  to  these  nations,  to  reason 
emselves  into  the  true  religion  ?  What  the  light  of  nature  and 
ason  could  do  to  investigate  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  best 
«Q  by  what  they  have  already  done.  We  cannot  argue  more 
Hif  incingly  on  any  foundation,  than  that  of  known  and  incon- 
Mitable  facts. 

§  19.  Le  Compte  and  Duhald  assure  us,  the  Chinese,  afler 
'fiering  largely  to  their  gods,  and  being  disappointed  of  their 
wistancc,  sometimes  sue  them  for  damages,  and  obtain  decrees 
iffidnst  them  from  the  Mandarin.  This  ingenious  people, 
irben  their  houses  are  on  fire,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
wooden  gods,  hold  them  to  the  flames,  in  hopes  of  extinguish- 
ing  them  by  it.     The  Tyrians  were  a  wise  people  :  and  th^re- 
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fore,  when   Alexander  laid  siege  to  their  city,  they  chained 
Appollo   to    Hercules,  to  prevent  his   giving  them  the  slip.     J 
§  20.   Revenge  and  self-murder  were  not  only  tolerated,  bot     i 
esteemed  heroic  by  the  best  of  the  Heathen.     I  know  not,  in     { 
all  profane  history,  six  more  illustrious  characters;  than  thoie     | 
of  Lycurgus,  Timoleon,  Cicero,  Cato  Uticensis,  Brutus,  and 
Germanicus.     The  first  encouraged   tricking  and  stealing,  bj 
an  express  law.     The  second,  upon  principle,  murdered  hs 
own  brother.     Cicero,  with  all  his  fine  talk  about  religion  and 
virtue,  had  very  little  of  either ;  as  may  appear  by  what  he  sayi, 
(I  think  it  is  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,)  on  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter Tullia,  "  I  hate  the  very  gods,  who  hitherto  have  been  so 
profuse  in  their  favours  to  me  ;^^  and  by  deserting  his  friends 
and  his  country  and  turning  a  servile  flatterer  to  Ceesar.     Bratns 
concludes  all  his  mighty  heroism  with  this  exclamation  :  **  Vv- 
tue,  I  have  pursued  thee  in  vain,  and  found  thee  to  be  but  an     | 
empty  name  ;^'  and  then  kills  himself.     Cato^s  virtue  was  not     | 
strong  enough  to  hinder  his  turning  a  public  robber  and  op* 
pressor,   (witness  his   Cyprian  expedition  ;)    nor   to    bear  op 
against  the  calamities  of  life ;  and  so  he  stabbed  himself,  and 
ran  away  like  a  coward,  from  his  country  and  the  world.    Ge^ 
manicus,  who  exceeded  all  men  in  his  natural  sweetness  of 
temper,  at  the  approach  of  death,  called  his  friends  about  him, 
and  spent  his  last  moments  in  pressing  them  to  take  revenge 
of  Piso  and  Plancina,  for  poisoning  or  bewitching  him ;  in  di- 
recting them  how  this  might  best  be  done ;  and  in  receiving 
their  oaths  for  the  performance  of  his  request.     His  sense  of 
religion  he  thus  expressed  on  that  occasion  :  *'  Had  I  died  by 
the  decree  of  fate,  I  should  have  had  just  cause  of  resentment 
against  the  gods,  for  hurraing  me  away  from  my  parents,  my 
wife  and  my  children,  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  by  an  untime- 
ly death." 

§21.     Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  who  were  more  inclined 
to  the  belief  of  a  future  existence  than  the  other  philosophers, 
plead  for  it  with  arguments  of  no  force ;  speak  of  it  with  the 
utmost  uncertainty  ;  and,  therefore,  are  afraid  to  found  their 
system  of  duty  and  virtue  on  the  expectation  of  it.     Their  no- 
tions of  morality  were  of  a  piece  with  their  rehgion,  and  had 
little  else  for  a  foundation  than  vain  glory.     Tully,  in  his  Trea- 
tise of  Friendship,  says,  that  virtue  proposes  glory  as  its  end, 
and  hath  no  other  reward.      Accordingly,  he  maintains,  that 
wars  undertaken  for  glory,  are  not  unlawful,  provided  they  are 
carried  on  without  the  usual  cruelty.     Diogenes,  and  the  sect 
of  the  Cynics,  held,  that  parents  have  a  right  to  sacrifice  and 
eat  their  children ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  shameful  in  com- 
mitting the  grossest  acts  of  lewdness  publicly,  and  before  the 
fares  of  mankind.     The  virtuous  sentiments  discovered  by  thfe 
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«ophers  on  some  occasions,  will  neither  palliute  these  ex- 
ile principles,  nor  suffer  us- to  think  those  who  could  abet 
,  fit  instructors  for  mankind.  Zeno,  Cleombrotus,  and 
ppus,  committed  murder  on  themselves  ;  the  last,  because 
id  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which,  as  he  was  an 
r,  went  a  little  too  near  his  heart.  That  I  do  not  charge 
hilosophers  with  worse  principles  and  practices,  than  they 
selves  maintain,  and  their  own  Pa^an  historians  ascribe  to 
,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  will  consult  Diogenes, 
:iu8,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  and  the  works  of 
>,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero. 

2.  Thus,  it  is  plain,  whether  we  consider  what  the  human 
rstandin^  could  do,  or  what  it  actually  did,  that  it  could 
ave  attamed  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  God,  without  re- 
ion ;  so  that  the  demonstration  brought  in  favour  of  some 
on,  ends  in  a  demonstration  of  the  revealed.  When  we 
tively  consider  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  it  necessary  he 
d  have  some  religion.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of 
we  must  conclude  he  never  would  have  made  a  falsehood 
isary  to  the  happiness  of  his  rational  creatures ;  and  that 
fore  there  must  be  a  true  religion.  And  when  we  consi- 
hat,  by  our  natural  faculties,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ar- 
it  a  right  idea  of  God,  till  he  reveals  it  to  us  ^  that  all  the 
lie  world  hath  run  into  the  grossest  theological  errors, 
in  consequence  of  these,  into  the  most  enormous  customs 
crimes ;  and  that  no  legislator  ever  founded  his  scheme  of 
government  on  any  supposed  religious  dictates  of  nature, 
.Iways  on  some  real  or  pretended  revelations :  we  cannot 
ascribing  all  the  true  religion  in  the  world  to  divine  in- 
tion,  and  all  the  frightful  variety  of  religious  errors  to  hu- 
invention ;  and  to  that  dark  and  degenerate  nature,  by 
maginary  light  of  which.  Deists  suppose  the  right  idea  of 
may  be  easily  and  universally  discovered. 
23.  Socrates,  who  never  travelled  out  of  Greece,  had  no- 
l  to  erect  a  scheme  of  religion  or  morality  on,  but  the  scat- 
l  fragments  of  truth,  handed  down  from  time  immemorial 
ig  his  countrymen,  or  imported  by  Pythagoras,  Thales, 
others,  who  hnd  been  in  Egypt  and  the  East.  These  he 
id  out  from  a  huge  heap  of  absurdities  and  errors,  under 
b  they  were  buried  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  most  prodi- 
3  capacity,  laying  them  together,  comparing  them  with  the 
re  of  things  and  drawing  consequences  from  them,  he 
cl  reason  to  question  the  sotmdness  of  the  Grecian  theo- 
and  morality.  But  this  is  all  the  length  ho  seems  to  have 
t.  He  reasoned  extremely  well  against  the  prevailing 
•s  of  his  time  ;  but  was  able  to  form  no  system  of  religion 
orality.  This  was  a  work  above  the  strength  of  his  nature, 
the  Us^hts  he  enjoyed.     He  taught  hi3  disciples  to  worship 
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the  gods,  and  to  ground  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  on  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
followed  the  saying  of  his  master,  Archelaus,  who  taught^that 
what  is  just  or  dishonest,  is  defined  by  law,  not  by  nature. 

§24.  The  notions  of  Plato  concerning  the  divine  nature, 
wore  infinitely  more  sublime  and  nearer  the  truth,  than  those 
of  his  master,  Socrates.  He  did  not  content  himself  merely 
with  removing  errors :  He  ventured  on  a  system  ;  and  main- 
tained, that  virtue  is  a  science,  and  that  God  is  the  object  and 
source  of  duty  ;  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the  fouutam  of  all 
being,  and  superior  to  all  essence  ;  that  he  hath  a  Son,  called 
The  World  :  that  there  is  a  judgment  to  come,  by  which  the 
just,  who  have  suffered  in  this  life,  shall  be  recompensed  in  the 
other,  and  the  wicked  punished  eternally  ;  that  God  is  omni- 
present :  and,  consequently,  that  the  wicked,  if  he  were  to  dive 
into  the  dee|)est  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  should  get  wings,  and 
fly  into  the  heavens,  would  not  be  able  to  escape  from  him: 
that  man  is  formed  in  the  image  of  God ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  establish  laws  and  government,  relations  made  by  true  tnr 
ditions  and  ancient  oracles,  are  to  be  consulted.  These  pointi, 
so  much  insisted  on  by  Plato,  are  far  from  being  the  growth  of 
Greece,  or  his  own  invention,  but  derived  from  Eastern  tradi* 
tions,  which,  we  know,  he  travelled  for,  at  least  as  far  as 
Egypt.  He  was  wiser  than  his  teacher,  (who  was  a  muck 
greater  man,)  because  his  lights  were  better :  But,  as  they  werf 
not  sufficient,  he  ran  into  greater  errors,  speaking  plainly  as  i^ 
he  believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods ;  making  goods,  women,  an^ 
children,  common,  dsc. 

§  23.  The  natural  faculties  of  men,  in  all  nations,  arealik^  * 
and,  did  nature  itself  furnish  all  men  with  the  means  and  m^' 
terials  of  knowledge,  philosophy  need  never  turn  tiavell^^ 
either  in  order  to  her  own  improvement,  or  to  the  communic^ 
tion  of  her  lights  to  the  world.  How  came  it  to  pass,  th^ 
Scythia  did  not  produce  so  many,  so  great  philosophers  ^ 
Greece?  I  think  it  very  evident,  that  the  great  difierence  b^ 
tween  these  countries  as  to  learning  and  instruction,  aroi#' 
from  this  :  The  latter  had  the  benefit  of  commerce  with  tb^' 
Phoenicians,  from  whence  they  came  by  the  knowledge  of  Ic*^ 
ters,  and  probably  of  navigation ;  and,  with  the  Egyptian^ 
from  whom  they  learned  the  greater  part  of  their  theology 
policy,  arts,  and  sciences.  Such  advantages,  the  Scythian^ 
wanted;  and,  therefore,  although  their  natural  talents  were  vm 
good  as  those  of  the  Grecians,  they  were  not  able  to  make  aa  . 
improvements  in  philosophy.  Why  are  the  Asiatic  Scythiai^ 
at  this  day  as  ignorant  as  ever,  while  the  European  Scythiai^ 
are  little  inferior  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  arts 
politeness  ?  And  how  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  we,  of  tb 
day,  take  upon  us  to  approve  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
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Plato,  rather  than  that  of  Epicurus  and  Aristippus?  The 
Srecians  were  divided  in  this  matter :  some  follovired  the  no- 
ions  of  the  former,  and,  others,  those  of  the  latter.  Why  did 
lot  reason  put  the  matter  out  of  question  in  those  times,  or  at 
least  immediately  after  7  The  infinite  contradictions  and  un» 
certainties  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  produced  the  sects 
>f  the  Sceptics.  In  respect  to  religion,  Socrates  and  Plato 
sither  were,  or  pretended  to  be.  Sceptics,  beating  down  the 
ibsurd  notions  of  others,  but  seldom  building  up  any  thing  of 
heir  own  ;  or,  when  they  did,  buildiiig  on  mere  conjectures, 
n  arguments  suspected  by  themselves. 

§26.  If  it  be  said,  the  finding  out  of  truth  by  the  light  of 
lature,  is  a  work  of  time;  time  hath  taught  the  Tartars,  Afri* 
:aDS,  and  Americans,  little  or  nothing  of  true  theology,  or 
norality,  even  yet.  Time,  of  itself,  can  search  nothing.  It 
vas  the  Christian  religion  that  opened  the  eyes  of  the  polite 
lations  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the  deists  of  this  age,  wherein 
heir  eyes  are  still  open,  and  they  have  any  true  principles  by 
vhich  they  are  able  to  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients, 
md,  by  comparing  their  several  opinions  one  with  another, 
\nd  with  the  truths  derived  from  the  Christian  revelation,  to 
lecide  in  favour  of  some  against  the  rest. 

§  *J7,  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  op  the 
Soul;  it  is  certain,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
rhen  once  the  doctrine  is  proposed  and  thoroughly  canvassed ; 
rhile,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  one  probable  opinion  in 
he  world,  which  mankind,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  would 
lave  been  more  unlikely  to  have  started.  Who,  if  he  was  not 
aiured  of  it  by  good  authority,  would  ever  take  it  into  his 
lead  to  imagine,  that  man,  who  dies,  and  rots,  and  vanishes 
!>r  ever,  like  all  other  animals,  still  exists  ?  It  is  well,  if  this, 
rhen  proposed,  can  be  believed  ;  but,  to  strike  out  the  thought 
self,  is  somewhat,  I  am  afraid,  too  high  and  difficult  for  the 
opacity  of  men.  The  only  natural  argument,  of  any  weight, 
n  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  takes  its  rise  from  this  obser- 
Bition,  that  justice  is  not  extended  to  the  good,  nor  executed 
pen  the  bad  man  in  this  life ;  and,  that  as  the  Governor  of 
16  world  is  just,  man  must  live  hereafter  to  be  judged,  fiut 
B  this  only  argument  that  can  be  drawn  from  mere  reason,  in 
■der  either  to  lead  us  to  a  discovery  of  our  own  immortality, 
r  to  support  the  opinion  of  it  when  once  started,  is  founded 
ntirely  on  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes;  and,  as 
re  have  already  seen,  that  such  knowledge  is  almost  unat- 
B.ioable  by  the  present  light  of  nature,  the  argument  itself, 
rhich,  before  the  fall,  could  not  possibly  have  been  thought  of, 
K,  since  the  fall,  clogged  with  all  the  difficulties  mere  reason 
abours  under,  in  finding  out  a  right  idea  of  Grod.  And,  he- 
ides,  this  argument,  in  itself,  is  utterly  inconclusive,  on  the 
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principles  of  the  deists  of  our  age  and  nation  :  because  thej 
insist  that  virtue  fully  rewards,  and  vice  fullv  punishes  itselL 
It  is  no  wonder,  that  many  heathen  nations  believed  a  future 
state,  as  they  received  it  by  tradition  from  their  anceston. 
But  yet,  there  is  this  evidence,  that  mankind  had  not  tbii 
doctrine  merely  from  the  easy  and  plain  dictates  of  reason  and 
nature,  that  many  did  not  believe  it. 

§  28.  Socrates,  in  the  Phffidon  of  Plato,  says  most  men  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  soul  upon  its  separation  from  the  body,  is 
dissipated  and   reduced  to  nothing.     And  Tully,  in  his  fint 
Tusculan  question,  says,  Phercydes  Cyrus,  preceptor  to  Pytha- 
goras, was  the  first  person  known  to  the  learned  world,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     The   other  areumentB 
brought  by  Plato  and  Cicero  for  the  immortality  of  me  seal, 
besides  that  already  mentioned,  are  very  inconclusive.    They 
themselves  thought   so.     The  former,  in  his  Phcedon,  makes 
Socrates  speak  with  some  doubt  concerning  his  own  argumeats, 
and  introduces  Simmias  saying  to  Socrates,  ofter  having  listen- 
ed to  his  principal  reasonings,  ^^  We  ought  to  lay  hold  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  this  doctrine,  that  either  we  ourselves* 
or  others  can  suggest  to  us.     If  both  ways  prove  ineffectual,  we 
must  however  put  up  with  the  best  proofs  we  can  get,  till  some 
promise  or  revelation  shall  clear  up  the  point  to  us. — One  of 
Plato's  arguments   for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,   is  thia  - 
^^  Every  cause  produces  an  effect  contrary  to  itself;  and  th^*^ 
therefore,  as  life  produces  death,  so  death  shall  produce  life»^^ 
Cicero,  to  prove  that  the  soul  will  exist  after  it  is  separated  fro^^ 
the  body,  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  existed  before  it  was  joined 
to  it ;  and  to  that  end  he  insists,  ^^  that  what  we  call  aptness  i^ 
children  to  learn,  is  nothing  more  than  memory.'*     Another 
argument  of  Plato  is  this : ''  That  alone  which  moves  itself,  ii^ 
asmuch  as  it  is  never  deserted  by  itself,  never  ceases  to  move 
but  the  mind  moves  itself,  and  borrows  not  its  motion  from  an^ 
thing  else,  and   therefore  must  move,  and   consequently  ezis^ 
for  ever."' 

The  wisdom  of  Socrates  and  Plato  united,  produce  suctf 
arguments  for  a  most  favourite  opinion,  as  they  themselves 
are  dissatisfied  with,  and  therefore  call  for  more  than  humactf 
help. 

§  '29.  Cicero  being  so  fond  of  this  opinion,  that,  as  he  say^ 
he  would  rather  err  with  Plato  in  holding  it,  than  think  riffhti;»^ 
with  those  who  deny  it,  poorly  echoes  the  arguments  of  Piato^ 
adds  little  to  them  himself;  and  at  the  conclusion,  in  a  manned 
giving  up  the  point,  with  all  the  arguments  brought  to  support 
it,  endeavours  to  comfort  himself  and  others  against  the  api^j 
proach  of  death,  by  proving  death  to  be  no  evil,  even  supposinu^ 
the  soul  to  perish  with  the  body.  And  this  great  philosopher  ^ 
with  all  his  knowledge,  gives  but  one  lot  to  the  good  and  ev^^ 
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ia  another  life.  It  was  his  opinion,  If  the  soul  is  immortal^  it 
must  be  happy  :  if  it  perishes  with  the  body^  it  cannot  be  mise- 
rable. This  consolation  he  administers  alike  to  all  men,  with- 
out making  any  distinction,  and  consequently  leaves  moral  ob« 
liffation  on  a  more  temporal  footing,  which  in  effect,  is  not  a 
whit  better  than  downright  atheism.  But  in  his  dream  of  Sci- 
pio,  when  he  does  not  reason  nor  seem  to  inculcate  any  parti- 
cular doctrine,  he  indeed  introduces  the  elder  Scipio  telling 
tbe  younger,  by  way  of  dream,  that  those  who  served  their  coun- 
tiy,  and  cultivated  justice  and  the  other  virtues,  should  go  to 
heaven  after,  death :  But  that  the  souls  of  those  that  had  viola- 
ted the  laws  of  the  Gods  and  men,  should,  after  leaving  their 
bodies,  bo  tossed  about  on  the  earth,  and  not  return  to  heaven 
for  many  ages.  Now  if  a  person  of  Cicero's  abilities  and  learn- 
ing could,  Kom  the  light  of  nature,  work  out  no  better  scheme 
than  this,  which  renders  futurity  almost  useless  to  moral  obliga- 
tioD,  how  much  farther  from  truth  and  reason  must  we  suppose 
the  bulk  of  mankind  to  stray,  if  each  ignorant  person  is  to  be 
left  entirely  to  his  own  thoughts  and  discoveries,  in  respect  to 
the  future  rewards  of  virtue,  and  punishments  of  vice  ? 

§  30.  Thus  upon  considering  the  extent  and  strength  of  hu- 
man faculties,  we  have  found  them  at  present  utterly  incapable 
of  attaining  to  any  competent  notion  of  divine  law,  if  left  wholly 
to  themselves.  This  is  vastly  confirmed  by  experience ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  mankind,  instead  of  being  able,  through 
a  long  series  of  ages,  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  to  find  out  a 
ight  idea  of  God  and  his  laws;  on  the  contrary — after  having 
vithout  doubt,  been  well  acquainted  at  first  with  both — gra- 
lually,  and  at  length  almost  universally,  lost  sight  of  both;  inso< 
mch,  that  idolatry  as  bad  as  atheism,  and  wichcdness  worse 
lan  brutality,  were  established  for  religion  and  law  in  all  coun- 
ies.  The  philosophers  who  lived  in  the  most  knowing  coun^ 
ies,  and  sought  for  religion  and  moral  truth,  but  sought  in 
lin^  as  the  wisest  of  them  confess,  render  this  argument  still 
ore  cogent  and  conclusive. 

6  31.  As  the  apostle  Paul  observes  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
>istle  to  the  Romans,  men  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
lowlodge  ;  and,  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
ols,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
aage  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed 
3asts,  and  creeping  things.  Thus  were  their  foolish  hearts 
ftrkehed ;  upon  which  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
kind,  and  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  to  sins  of  all  kinds, 
ven  such  as  were  utterly  against  nature.  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
M  descant  on  this  passage,  says,  "  The  Gentiles  fell  into  a  kind 
if  madness,  insomuch,  that  having  deprived  themselves  of  the 
ight,  and  involved  their  minds  in  the  darkness  of  their  own 
houghts,   their  attempt  to  travel  towards  heaven  en^ed  in  a 
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iniserablc  shipwreck,  as  his  must  do,  who,  in  a  dark  ntght,  un- 
dertakes a  voyage  by  sea/^    Being  guided  by  conceit,  aiid  too 
great  an  attachment  to  sensible  things,  they  entered  upon  a 
wrong  way ;  so  that,  still  the  longer  they  travelled,  the  farther 
they  wandered  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  right 
religion.     The  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  roncorninff  the  blindrraa 
into  which  the  Gentiles  fell,  is  so  confirmed  by  tne  state  of  rdi- 
gion  in  Africa,  America,  and  even  China,  where,  to  thifi  day,  do 
advances  towards  the  true  religion  have  been  made,  that  ire 
can  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to  judge  of  the  insufficiency  of  nnai* 
sisted  reason,  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  the  Heathen  world, 
and  open  their  eyes  to  religious  truths. 

^  32.  The  starting  of  a  proposition  is  one  thing,  and  the  proof 
of  It  quite  another.     Every  science  has  its  proofs  in  the  natnrB 
of  things.     Vet  all  sciences  require  to  be  taught ;  and  thofle  re- 
quire it  most,  the  first  principles  of  which  lie  a  little  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  capacities.     The  first  principles  of  rehffioD, 
being  of  a  high  and  spiritual  nature,  are  harder  to  be  found  out 
than  those  of  any  other  science  ;  because  the  minds  of  men  ire 
gross  and  earthly,  used  to  objects  of  sense ;  and  all  their  depra- 
ved appetites  and  corrupt  dispositions,  which  are  by  nature 
opposite  to  the  true  religion,  help  to  increase  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  their  reason,  and  clip  the  wings  of  their  contemplation, 
when  they  endeavour  by  their  own  strength,  to  soar  towards 
God  and  heavenly  things.     No  man  in  his,  nor  hardly  in  any 
other  time,  knew  better  now  to  catch  at  the  evidence  of  divine 
truths  discovered  in  the  works  of  creation,  nor  had  better  op- 
portunities  than  Plato.     Yet,  with  all  the  help  he  derived  Iro*^      *^ 
foreign  and  domestic   instruction,  he   finds  himself  on   eve^ 
occasion  at  a  loss.  When  he  speaks  of  God  and  divine  matte*^ 
he  relies  on  oracles,  traditions,  and  revelations ;  and  havL^^ 
got  a  little  taste  of  this  kind  of  instruction,  is  every  now  a^^^ 
then  confessing  his  want  of  more,  and  wishing  for  it  with  t  ^^ 
greatest  anxiety.     And,  not  thinking  the  traditions  which    -^*^ 
was  acquainted  with  sufficient,  he  talks  of  a  future  instructor       ^^ 
be  sent  from  God,  to  teach  the  world  a  more  perfect  knowIed^^SP 
of  religious  duties.  "  The  truth  is,"  (says  he,  speaking  in  1^--^^ 
first  book,  Dc  Lcgibus^  concerning  future  rewards  and  punifi^^^". 
ments,)  "  to  determine  or   establish  any  thing  certain  abo^^^^ 
these  matters,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  doubts  and  disputatior"^^**^ 
is  the  work  of  God  only."  In  his  Phajdon,  one  of  the  speak^^^^ 
says  to  Socrates  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  saul^  "  I  "  -^*=^^ 
of^thc  same  opinion  with  you,  that  in  this  life,  it  is  either  al 
lutely  impossible,  or  extremely  difficult,  to  arrive  at  a  cK 
knowledge  in  this  matter."  In  the  apology  he  wTote  for  Socrati 
he  puts  these  words  into  his  mouth,  on  the  subject  of  rcforn^^^*' 
tion  of  manners  :    "  You  may  pass  the  remainder  of  your  da^^^ 
in  ««leep.  or  despair  of  finding  out  a  sufficient  expedient  for  tJ^^'^ 


Be,  if  God,  in  his  providence,  dotii  not  l^end  you  some 
instructor."  And  in  his  Epinomis  he  says,  ^^  Let  no  roan 
ipon  him  to  teach,  if  God  do  not  lead  the  way.'' 
}.  In  the  book  De  Mtmdoy  ascribed  to  Aris^totlc,  we  have 
larkable  passage  to  this  effect:  ^^  It  is  an  old  tradition, 
t  universally  received,  that  all  things  proceeded  from  God, 
ubsist  through  him  ;  and  that  no  nature  is  self-sufficient, 
lependent  of  Uod^s  protection  and  assistance/'  In  his  me- 
sics,  he  ascribes  the  belief  of  the  gods,  and  of  this,  that 
lieity  compasses  and  comprehends  all  nature,  to  a  tradi 
y  habit  of  speakmg,  handed  down  from  the  first  men  to 
iges.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
introduces  Cotta  blaming  those  who  endeavoured  by 
lentation,  to  prove  there  are  gods,  and  affirming  that  this 
erved  to  make  the  point  doubtful,  which  by  the  instnic- 
BLnd  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  had  been  sufficiently 
known  to  them,  and  established.  Plutarch,  speaking  of 
orship  paid  to  a  certain  ideal  divinity,  which  his  friend 
Billed  in  question,  says,  ^^  It  is  enough  to  believe  pursuant 
faith  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  instructions  communicated 
in  the  country  where  we  were  born  and  bred  ;  than  which, 
a  neither  find  out  nor  apply,  any  argument  more  to  be 
ded  on." 

I.  It  will  be  further  useful  to  observe,  that  the  thoughts 
D,  with  regard  to  any  internal  law,  will  be  always  mainly 
iced  by  their  sentiments  concerning  the  chief  good, 
soever  power  or  force  may  do,  in  respect  to  the  outward 
18  of  a  man,  nothing  can  oblige  him  to  think  or  act,  as  often 
is  at  liberty,  against  what  he  takes  to  be  his  chief  good  or 
St.  No  law,  or  system  of  laws,  can  possibly  answer  the 
nd  purpose  of  a  law,  till  the  grand  question,  what  is  the 
happiness  and  end  of  man,  be  determined,  and  so  cleared 
at  every  man  may  be  fully  satisfied  about  it.  Before  our 
ur's  time,  the  world  was  infinitely  divided  on  this  import- 
ead.  The  philosophers  were  miserably  bewildered  in 
Mr  researches  after  the  chief  good.  Each  sect,  each  sub- 
m  of  a  sect,  had  a  chief  good  of  its  own,  and  rejected  all 
St.  They  advanced  as  Varro  tells  us,  no  fewer  than  S188 
ms  in  relation  to  this  matter  *,  which  shows,  by  a  strong 
iment,  that  the  li^ht  of  nature  was  altogether  unable  to 
the  difficulty.  Every  man,  if  left  to  the  particular  bias  of 
m  nature,  chooses  out  a  chief  good  for  himself,  and  lays 
ress  of  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  on  it.  Now,  if  ine 
sed  chief  good  of  any  man  should  lead  him,  as  it  often 
to  violate  the  laws  of  society,  to  hurt  others,  and  act 
St  the  general  good  of  mankind,  he  will  be  very  unfit  for 
y ;  and  consequently  as  he  cannot  subsist  out  of  it,  an 
Y  to  himself. 
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§  35.  If  Christianity  came  too  late  into  the  world,  what 
called  natural  religion  came  full  as  late ;  and  there  are  no  foe 
steps  of  natural  religion,  in  any  sense  of  the  words,  to  be  foiio 
at  this  day,  but  where  Christianity  hath  been  planted.  In  ever 
place  else,  religion  hath  no  conformity  with  reason  or  tmdi 
So  far  is  the  light  of  nature  from  lending  sufficient  assistance 
It  is  strange,  that  the  natural  light  should  be  so  clear,  and  je 
darkness  so  great,  that  in  all  unassisted  countries  the  moi 
monstrous  forms  of  religion,  derogatory  to  God,  and  prejndi 
cial  to  man,  should  be  contrived  by  some,  and  swallow^  h 
the  rest,  with  a  most  voracious  credulity.  I  could  wish  moi 
heartly,  that  all  nations  were  Christians  ;  yet,  since  it  is  other 
wise,  we  derive  this  advantage  from  it,  that  we  have  a  stand 
ing  and  contemporary  demonstration  of  that  which  nature,lei 
to  herself,  can  do.  Had  all  the  world  been  Christians  for  sonii 
ages  past,  our  present  libertines  would  insist,  that  Christiaoil; 
had  done  no  service  to  mankind  ;  that  nature  could  hvh 
sufficiently  directed  herself;  and  that  all  the  stories  told,  eithe 
in  sacred  or  profane  history,  of  the  idolatry  and  horrible  fern 
of  religion  in  ancient  times,  were  forged  by  Christian  prieall 
to  maiKe  the  world  think  revelation  necessary,  and  naton 
reason  incapable  of  dictating  true  and  right  notions  of  reliffioii 
But,  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  we  have  such  proofs  oi  tb 
insufficiency  of  unassisted  reason  in  this  behalf,  as  all  the  sol 
tility  of  libertines  is  unable  to  evade. 

§  36.  All  that  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  present  Chines^ 
know  of  true  religion,  they  were  taught  traditionally.  Ast 
their  corrupt  notions  and  idr)latries,  they  were  of  their  oti 
invention.  The  Grecians,  who  were  by  far  the  most  knowif 
people  of  the  three,  were  as  gross  idolaters  as  the  rest,  t 
Plato's  time.  He  travelled  into  the  east,  and  ran  higher  i 
wards  truth  in  his  sentiments  of  religion  than  others  :  but  st 
worshipped  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  durst  not  speak  o 
all  he  knew.  However,  he  formed  a  great  school,  and,  bo 
through  his  writings  and  scholars,  instructed  his  countrymen 
a  kind  of  religious  philosophy,  that  tended  much  moredirecl 
and  strongly  to  reformation  of  manners,  than  either  the  dictat 
of  their  own  reason,  or  of  their  other  philosophers.  All  ll 
philosophy  of  the  Gentile  nations,  exc»»pting  that  of  Socrat 
and  Plato,  was  derived  from  the  source  of  self-sufficienc 
Only  these  two  acknowledge  the  blindness  of  human  natui 
and  the  necessity  of  a  divine  instructor.  No  other  Heaths 
philosopher  founded  his  morality  on  any  sense  of  religion, 
ever  dreamt  of  an  inability  in  man  to  render  himself  happy 
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vgmficiemcf  of  Reascm  or  a  S«f*f»r»T-^  /V>r  RrreinSti^^. 

\j  reason,  1  mean  that  ppwer  or  ficu!tv  an  lntel]u^Hlt 
isCojiHigeof  tbe  truth  i4  nr  pc«itKMi>;  t^thtr  iniin«Hii- 
f  ooIt  looking  on  the  propo^iiHMis.  irhich  i$  jtKlgii*^  by 
luicf  self-endence;  or  b>  putins  togi^th^r  9e\erarpn>- 
s,  which  are  alreadv  e%iiieni  b\  intuition,  or  at    least 
Vidence  is  originally  d«:  rived  In  mi  intuit  H>n. 
part  of  TindaPs  arguing,  in  his  Cknsfianiiff  at  M  as 
ifunv.  prtMreeds  on  this  grcKinfl,  Thai  since  r^astm  is  the 
hether  there  be  an\  revelation,  or  h  bother  ;im  pretend- 
Btion  be  re^iily  such :  thereftire  reason  ir«fA<>if#  revela- 
undirected  by  revelition,  must  be  the  judge  eoncern- 
I  doctrine  and  proposition  containtHj  in  that  pretended 
)n.     This  is  an  unreasonable  wav  of  ar2;uiua;.     It  is  as 
r  to  say,  that  seeing  reason  is  to  judge  of  the  truth  ot' 
eral  proposition,  therefore,  in  all  cases*  reason  alone, 
regard  to  that  proposition,  is  to  judge  separately  and 
dently  of  each  particular  proposition  implied  in,  or  de- 
:  and  consequent  upon,  that  general  proposition.     For, 
any  supposed  or  pretended  divine  rovelatiftn  be  indeeil 
a  general  proposition  :  and  the  particular  truths  deliver- 
nd  by  it,  are  particular  propositions  implied  in,  and 
cnt  on,  that  general    one.     Tindal  supposes  each  of 
jths  must  be  judged  of  by  themselves,  independently  of 
l^ing  of  that  general  truth,  that  the  revelation  that  de- 
lem  is  the  word   of  (jio<l ;  evidently  supposing,  that  if 
these  propositions,  thus  judged  of  particularly,  cannot 
J  to  be  agreeable  to  reason,  or  if  reason  alone  will  not 
3  truth  of  them  ;  then,  that  general  proposition  on  which 
pend,   viz.    That  the  word  which  declares  them  is  a 
3velation,  is  to  be  rejected  :  which  is  most  unreasonable, 
trary  to  all  the  rules  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  pro- 
of all  mankind,  in  their  reasoning  and  judging  of  things 
fairs  whatsoever. — For  this  is  certain,  that  a  proposition 
evidently  true,  or  we  may  have  good  reason  to  rc- 
as  true,  though   the  particular  propositions  that  dc- 
>on  it,  and    follow  from   it,  may  be  such,  that  our  roa- 
ependent  of  it,  cannot  sec  the  truth,  or  can  sec  it  to  be 
no  other  means,  than   by  first  establishing  that  other 
I  which  it  depends.  For  otherwise,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
ur  reasoning  powers  ;  an  end  of  all  arguing  one  propo- 
om  another;  and  nothing  is  to  be  judged  true,  (lut 
>p€ars  true  by  looking  on  it  directly  and  immediately, 
the  help  ot  another  proposition  nrst  ^tabiishedf  on  * 
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whicli  the  evidence  of  it  depends. — For  therein  consists  all  rea- 
soning  or  argumentation  whatsoever ;  viz,  in  discovering  the 
truth  of  a  proposition,  whose  truth  does  not  appear  to  our  rea- 
son immediately,  or  wlicn  we.  consider  it  alone,  but  by  the  help 
of  some  other  proposition,  on  which  it  depends. 

§  2,  If  this  be  not  allowed,  we  must  believe  nothing  at  all, 
but  self-evident  propositions,  and  then  we  must  have  done  witk 
all  such  things  as  arguments :  and  all  argumentation  whatfo* 
ever,  and  all  Tindafs  argumentations  in  particular^are  absuri 
He  himself,  throughout  his  whole  book,  proceeds  in  that  veij 
method  which  this  principle  explodes.  He  argues  and  attempt 
to  make  evident,  one  proposition  by  another  nrst  estabhshed.— 
There  are  some  general  propositions,  the  truth  of  which  eta 
be  known  only  by  reason,  from  whence  an  infinite  multitude 
of  other  propositions  are  inferred,  and  reasonably  and  jutiy 
determined  to  be  true,  and  rested  in  as  such,  on  the  ground  of 
the  truth  of  that  general  proposition  from  which  thev  are  in&r- 
red  by  the  common  consent  of  all  mankind,  being  led  thereto 
by  the  common  and  universal  sense  of  the  human  mind.  Aad 
yet  not  one  of  those  propositions  can  be  known  to  be  true  bj 
reason,  if  reason  consider  them  by  themselves  independently  oi 
that  general  proposition. 

Thus,  for  instance,  what  numberless  truths  are  known  ODljr 
by  consequence  from  that  general  proposition,  that  the  testimo- 
ny of  our  senses  may  be  depended  on  ?  The  truth  of  number- 
less particular  propositions,  cannot  be  known  by  reason,  cooa- 
dered  independently  of  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  with- 
out  an  implicit  faith  in  that  testimony.  That  general  truth, 
that  the  testimony  of  our  memories  is  worthy  of  credit,  can  lie 
proved  only  by  reason ;  and  yet,  what  numberless  truths  arc 
there,  which  we  know  no  other  way,  and  cannot  be  known  to 
be  true  by  reason,  considering  the  truths  in  themselves,  or  any 
otherwise  than  by  testimony  of  our  memory,  and  an  implicit 
faith  in  this  testimony  ?  That  the  agreed  testimony  of  all  wc 
see,  and  converse  with  continually,  is  to  be  creditca,  is  a  gene* 
ral  proposititui,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  known  only  by  rea- 
son. And  yet  how  iniinitely  numerous  propositions  do  meore- 
ceivc  as  truth,  that  cailnot  be  known  to  be  true  by  reason,  view- 
ing them  separately  from  such  testimony ;  even  all  occurrences, 
and  matters  of  fact,  persons,  things,  actions,  works,  events,  and 
circumstances,  that  we  are  told  ot  in  our  neighbourhood,  in  our 
own  country,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  we  haveO<^ 
seen  ourselves. 

§  3.  That  the  testimony  of  history  and  tradition  is  to  be  4^ 
pended  on,  when  attended  with  such  and  such  credible  circu^ 
stances,  is  a  general  proposition,  whose  truth  can  be  kna^^ 
only  by  reason.    And  yet,  how  numberless  are  the  particU**' 
truths  concerning  what  has  been  before  the  present  age,  tt^^ 
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(not  be  known  by  reason  considered  in  themiselves,  and  sepa- 
tly  from  this  testimony,  which  yet  are  truths  on  which  all 
itind  do,  ever  did,  and' ever  will  rely  ? 
That  the  experience  of  mankind  is  to  be  depended  on ;  or, 
i  those  things  which  the  world  finds  to  be  true  by  experience, 
worthy  to  to  judged  true,  is  a  general  proposition,  of  which 
16  doubt.  By  what  the  world  finds  true  by  experience,  caft 
meant  nothing  else,  than  what  is  known  to  be  true  by  one  or 
er  of  those  fore-mentioned  kinds  of  testimony,  viz.  the  testi- 
ny  of  history  and  tradition  ;  the  testimony  of  those  we  see 
I  converse  with  ;  the  testimony  of  our  memories,  and  the  tes- 
ony  of  our  senses.  I  say,  all  that  is  known  by  the  experience 
nankind,  is  known  only  by  one  or  more  of  these  testimonies ; 
septing  only  the  existence  of  that  idea,  or  those  few  ideas, 
ieli  are  at  this  moment  present  in  our  minds,  or  are  the  im- 
(Kate  objects  of  present  consciousness.  And  yet,  how  unrea- 
Abie  would  it  be  to  say,  that  we  must  first  know  those  things 
be  true  by  reason,  before  we  give  credit  to  our  experience  of 

truth  of  them  !  Not  only  are  there  innumerable  truths, 
t  are  reasonably  received  as  following  from  such  general 
^positions  as  have  been  mentioned,  which  cannot  be  known 

reason,  if  they  are  considered  by  themselves,  or  otherwise 
n  as  inferred  from  these  general  propositions ;  but  also,  ma- 
truths  are  reasonably  received,  and  are  received  by  the  com- 
•D  consent  of  the  reason  of  all  rational  persons,  as  undoubted 
the,  whose  truth  not  only  would  not  otherwise  be  discovera- 

by  reason,  but,  when  they  are  discovered  by  their  conse- 
mce  from  that  general  proposition,  appear  in  themselves  not 
ly,  and  reconcilable  to  reason,  but  difficult,  incomprehensi- 
,  and  their  agreement  with  reason  not  understood.  So  that 
n,  at  least  most  men,  are  not  able  to  explain,  or  conceive 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  agreeable  to  reason. 
\  4.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  a  truth,  which  depends  on  that 
leral  proposition,  that  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  testimony 
our  senses,  that  our  souls  and  bodies  are  so  united,  that  they 

on  each  other.  But  it  is  a  truth  which  reason  otherwise 
mot  discover,  and,  now  that  it  is  revealed  by  the  testimony 
our  senses,  reason  cannot  comprehend,  that  what  is  imma- 
ial,  and  not  solid  nor  extended,  can  act  upon  matter.  Or, 
my  choose  to  say,  that  the  soul  is  material,  then  other  diflli- 
Ities  arise  as  great.  For  reason  cannot  imagine  any  way. 
It  a  Molid  mass  of  matter,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  should 
ve  perception,  should  understand,  and  should  exert  thought 
d  volition,  love,  hatred,  &c.  And  if  it  be  said  that  spirit 
t8  on  matter,  and  matter  on  spirit,  by  an  established  law  of 
e  Creator,  which  is  no  other  than  a  fixed  method  of  his  pro- 
leing  effects ;  still  the  manner  how  it  is  possible  to  be,  will  be 
conceivable.    We  can  have  no  conception  of  any  way  or 
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manner,  in  which  God,  who  is  a  pure  Spirit,  oan  act  upon 
matter,  and  impel  it 

There  are  several  things  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  that 
by  the  testimony  of  our  senses  are  true  in  fact,  not  only  that 
reason  never  first  discovered  before  the  testimony  of  sense  de- 
clared them,  but,  now  they  are  declared,  are  very  great  para- 
doxes, and,  if  proposed,  would  seem  contrary  to  reason,  at 
least  to  the  reason  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  such  as  are 
not  either  mathematicians,  or  of  more  than  common  penetra- 
tion, and  what  they  cannot  reconcile  to  their  reason.  But 
God  has  given  reason  to  the  common  people,  to  be  as  moch 
their  guide  and  rule,  as  he  has  to  mathematicians  and  philoso- 
phers. 

§  5.  Even  the  very  existence  of  a  sensible  world,  which  we 
receive  for  certain  from  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  is  attended 
with  difficulties  and  seeming  inconsistencies  with  reason,  whicb 
are  insup<^ruhlc  to  the  reason  at  least  of  most  men.  For,  if 
there  be  a  sensible  world,  that  world  exists  either  in  the  miDd 
only,  or  ovt  of  the  mind,  independent  of  its  imaginatioo  or 
perception.  If  the  latter^  then  that  sensible  world  is  some  ma- 
terial substance,  altogether  diverse  from  the  ideas  we  have  bf 
any  of  our  sensc<{ — as  colour^  or  visible  extension  and  figure, 
which  is  notliing  but  the  quantity  of  colour  and  its  various  limi- 
tations, which  are  sensible  qualities  that  we  have  by  siglu ;  and 
solidity^  whirh  is  an  idea  we  have  by  feeling;  and  extension  and 
Jiffttrf'y  which  is  only  the  quantity  and  limitation  of  these;  and 
so  of  all  othnr  qualities. — But  that  there  should  be  any  sub- 
stance entirely  distinct  from  any,  or  all  of  these,  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable. For,  if  we  <;xclude  all  colour,  solidity,  or  conceir- 
able  extension,  dimension  and  figure,  what  is  there  lefl,  that 
we  can  conceive  of?  Is  there  not  a  removal  on  our  minds  of 
all  existence,  and  a  perfect  emptiness  of  every  thing  ? 

But,  if  it  be  said,  that  the  sc^nsible  world  has  no  existence, 
but  only  in  the  min^^  tliMi  the  sensories  themselves,  or  the  orsaos 
of  sense,  by  which  sensibh-  ideas  are  let  into  the  mind;  have 
no  existence  but  only  in  the  mind  ;  and  those  organs  of  sense 
have  no  existence*  but  what    is   conveyed  into   the  mind  bjr 
themselves;    for  l hey  am  a    pait  of  the  sensible    world.     Anci- 
then  it  will  follow,  that  the  organs  of  sense  owe  their  existence- 
to  the  organs  of  senso,  and  so  are  prior  to  themselves,  bein^ 
the  causes  or  occasions  of  their  own   existence ;  whicb  is  i^ 
seeming  inconsistence  with  reason,  that,  1  imagine,  the  reason^ 
of  all  men  cannot  explain  and  remove. 

§  ().  There  are  innumerable  propositions,  that  we  reasonably" 
receive  from    the  testimony  of  experience,  all  depending  on  J 
the  truth  of  that  general  proposition,  "  that  experience  is  to  be  ' 
relied  on,"   (what  is  meant  by  experience  has  been  already  ex- 
plained,) that  yet  are  altogether  above  reason*    They  are  pa- 
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'mdoies  attended  with  such  seeming  inconsistencies,  that  reason 
umnot  clearly  remove,  nor  fully  explain  the  mystery. 

By  experience  we  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  thought, 
tore,  hatred,  d^c.  But  yet  this  is  attended  with  inexplicable 
lifficulties.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  thought  and  aflfeco 
kion,  where  are  they  ?  If  they  exist,  they  exist  in  some  place, 
or  no  place.  That  they  should  exist,  and  exist  in  no  place,  is 
above  our  comprehension.  It  seems  a  contradiction,  to  say, 
they  exist,  and  yet  exist  nowhere.  And,  if  they  exist  in  some 
phce,  then  thoy  are  not  in  other  places,  or  in  all  places ;  and 
therefore  must  be  confined,  at  one  time,  to  one  place,  and  that 
place  must  have  certain  limits  ;  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
thought,  love,  &c.  have  some  figure,  either  round,  or  square,  or 
triangular  ;  which  seem^  quite  disagreeable  to  reason,  and  ut- 
terly inconsonant  to  the  nature  of  such  things  as  thought  and 
the  affections  of  the  mind. 

§  7.  It  is  evident,  by  experience,  that  something  now  is.  But 
his  proposition  is  attended  with  things  that  reason  cannot 
iomprehend,  paradoxes  that  seem  contrary  to  reason.  For,  if 
omethin^now  t>,  then  either  something  was  from  all  eternity; 
r^  something  began  to  be,  without  any  cause  or  reason  of  its 
!3listence.  The  last  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  natural 
ftose  :  And  the  other,  viz.  That  something  has  been  from  all 
ternity,  implies,  that  there  has  been  a  duration  past,  which  is 
rithout  any  beginning,  which  is  an  infinite  duration :  which  is 
erfectly  inconceivable,  and  is  attended  with  difliculties  that 
BJein  contrary  to  reason.  For  wc  cannot  conceive  how  an  in* 
Hitc  duration  can  be  made  greater,  any  more  than  how  a  line 
f  infinite  length  can  be  made  longer.  But  yet  we  see  that 
«st  duration  is  continually  added  to.  If  there  were  a  duration 
•assed  without  beginning,  a  thousand  years  a^o,  then  that  past 
ifinite  duration  has  now  a  thousand  years  added  to  it :  and 
r  so,  it  is  greater  than  it  was  before  by  a  thousand  years  ; 
lecause  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part.  Now,  the  past 
laration  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  that  which  was  before 
be  last  thousand  years,  and  that  which  is  since.  Thus  here  are 
eeming  contradictions,  involved  in  this  supposition  of  an  infi- 
lite  duration  past. 

And,  moreover,  if  something  has  been  from  eternity,  it  is 
(ither  an  endless  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  as  for  instance 
m  endless  succession  of  fathers  and  sons,  or  something  equiva* 
ent ;  but  the  supposition  is  attended  with  manifold  apjparent 
xmtradictions ;  or,  there  must  have  been  some  eternal  self-exist- 
Mit  being,  having  the  reasons  of  his  existence  within  himself: 
3r,  he  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  without  any  reason  of 
iw  existence ;  both  which  are  inconceivable.  That  a  thing 
fboold  exist  from  eternity,  without  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
^►,  rather  than  otherwise,  is  altogether  inconceivable,  and  seetn^ 
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quite  repugnant  to  reasoa.  And  why  a  being  should  be  nelf- 
existent,  and  have  the  reason  of  his  existence  within  himself^ 
seems  also  inconceivable,  and  never,  as  1  apprehend,  has  jet 
been  explained.  If  there  has  been  any  thing  from  eternity, 
then  that  past  eternity  is  either  an  endless  duration  of  succei- 
sive  parts  as  successive  hours,  minutes,  &c.  or  it  is  an  eternal 
duration  without  succession. — The  latter  seems  repugnant  to 
reason,  and  incompatible  with  any  faculty  of  understanding 
that  we  enjoy:  and,  the  other,  an  infinite  number  of  succes- 
sive parts,  involves  tiic  very  same  contradictions  with  the  sop- 
position  of  an  eternal  succession  of  fathers  and  sons. 

That  the  world  has  existed  from  eternity  without  a  camt^ 
seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  reason.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  reason,  that  it  should  exist  without  a  cause. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  a  thing,  the  nature  and  manner 
of  which  is  necessary  in  itself;  and  therefore  it  requires  a  cause 
or  reason  out  of  itself,  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  And  in 
the  next  place,  if  it  exists  from  eternity,  then  succession  has 
been  from  eternity  ;  which  involves  the  fore-mentioned  cootm> 
dictions.  But,  if  it  be  without  a  cause,  and  does  not  exist  from 
eternity,  tlicn  it  has  been  created  out  of  nothing ;  which  is  al- 
together inconceivable,  and  what  reason  caimot  show  to  be 
possible ;  and  many  of  the  greatest  philosophers  have  supposed 
it  plainly  inconsistent  with  reason. — Many  other  difficulties 
might  be  mentioned  as  following  from  that  proposition,  ^^  that 
something  now  is,^^  that  are  insuperable  to  reason. 

§  8.  It  is  evident,  by  experience^  that  great  evil,  both  moral 
and  natural,  abounds  in  the  world.     It  is  manifest,  that  great 
injustice,  violence,  treachery,  perfidiousness,  and  extreme  cru- 
elty to  the  innocent,  abound  in  the  world  ;  as  well  as  innume- 
rable extreme  sufferings,  issuing  finally  in  destruction  and  death, 
arc  general  all  over  the  world,   in  all  agen. — But  this  could 
not  otheinvise  have  been  known  by  reason  ;  and  even  now  is 
attended  with  difficulties,  which  the  reason  of  many,  yea  most 
of  the  learned  men  and  greatest  philosophers  that  have  been 
in  the  world,  have  not  been  able  to  surmount.     That  it  should 
be  so  ordered  or  permitted  in  a  world,  absolutely  and  perfectly 
under  the  care  and  government  of  an  infinitely  holy  and  good 
God,  discovers  a  seeming  repugnancy  to  reason,  that  few,  ifaDyi 
have  been  able  fully  to  remove. 

§  9»  That  men  are  to  be  blamed  or  commended  for  their  good 
or  evil  voluntary  actions^  is  a  general  proposition  received,  with 
good  reason,  by  the  dictates  of  the  natural,  common,  and  uni* 
versal  moral  sense  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and  ages ;  which 
moral  sense  is  included  in  what  Tindal  means  by  reason  and  the 
law  of  nature.  And  yet  many  things  attend  this  truth,  that  ap- 
pear difficulties  and  seeminff  repugnancies  to  reason,  which  have 
proved  altogether  insuperable  to  the  reason  of  many  o(  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  world. 
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§  10.  I  observe,  further,  that  when  any  general  proposition  is 
recommended  to  us  as  true,  by  any  testimony  or  evidence,  that, 
considered  by  itself,  seems  sufficient,  without  contrary  testimo* 
Dy  or  evidence  to  countervail  it ;  and  difficulties  attend  that  pro- 
position :  if  these  difficulties  are  no  greater,  and  of  no  other  sort, 
than  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  true  propo- 
ritions  of  that  kind,  then  these  difficulties  are  not  only  no  valid 
or  sufficient  objection  against  that  proposition,  but  they  are  no 
objection  at  all. 

Thus,  there  are  many  things,  that  I  am  told  concerning  the 
effects  of  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  and  many  things  that  are 
recorded  in  the  philosophical  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
irbicb  I  have  never  seen,  and  are  very  mysterious  :  but,  being 
nrell  attested,  their  mysteriousness  is  no  manner  of  objection 
iffainst  my  belief  of  the  accounts  ;  because,  from  what  I  have 
>Dserved,  and  do  know,  such  a  mysteriousness  is  no  other  than 
s  to  be  expected  in  a  particular,  exact  observation  of  nature, 
ind  a  critical  tracing  of  its  operations.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
liat  the  further  it  is  traced,  the  more  mysteries  will  appear.  To 
ipply  this  to  the  case  in  hand :  If  (he  difficulties  which  attend 
hnt  which  is  recommended  by  good  proof  or  testimony  to  our 
"eception,  as  a  divine  revelation,  are  no  greater,  nor  of  any 
>ther  nature,  than  such  as,  all  things  considered,  might  reason- 
ibly  be  expected  to  attend  a  revelation  of  such  a  sort,  of 
Jiings  of  such  a  nature,  and  given  for  such  ends  and  purposes, 
ind  under  such  circumstances ;  these  difficulties  not  only  are 
lot  of  weight  sufficient  to  balance  the  testimony  or  proof  that 
'ecommends  it,  but  they  are  of  no  weight  at  all  as  objections 
igaiDst  the  revelation.  They  are  not  reasonably  to  be  looked 
upon  as  of  the  nature  of  arguments  against  it ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, may,  with  good  reason,  be  looked  upon  as  confirmations, 
and  of  the  nature  of  arguments  in  its  favour. 

§  11.  This  is  very  evident,  and  the  reason  of  it  very  plain. 
For,  certainly,  whatever  is  reasonably  expected  to  be  found  in 
a  truth,  when  we  are  seeking  it,  cannot  be  an  objection  against 
that  truth,  when  we  have  found  it.     If  it  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed in  truth  beforehand,  then  reason  unites  it  with  truth,  as  one 
property  of  that  sort  of  truth :  and,  if  so,  then  reason  unites  it 
witn  the  truth,  after  it  is  found.     Whatever  reason  determines 
to  be  a  property  of  any  kind  of  truth,  that  is  properly  looked 
QpOQ  in  some  degree  as  a  mark  of  truths  of  that  sort,  or  as 
belonging  to  the  marks  and  evidences  of  it :  for  things  are 
known  by  their  properties.     Reason  determines  truth  by  things 
which  reason  determines  to  be  the  properties  of  truth.     And 
if  wedo  not  find  such  things  belonging  to  supposed  truth,  that 
were  before  reasonably  expected  in  truth  of  that  kind,  this  is 
^  objection  against  it,  rather  than  the  finding  of  them.    The 
^l^ppointment  of  reason  is  rather  an  objection  with  reason, 
^An  something  to  induce  its  acceptance  and  acquiescence^ 
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If  the  expectation  be  reasonable,  then  the  not  answering  of  it 
must  so  far  appear  unreasonable,  or  against  reason,  and  so  an 
objection  in  tne  way  of  reason. 

Thus,  if  any  one  that  is  in  search  for  things  of  a  certain  kind, 
reasonably  expects  beforehand,  that  if  he  be  successful  in  fiod- 
ing  the  thing,  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  he  is  in  search  of,  he 
shall  find  it  possessed  of  certain  properties :  when  he  hath  ac- 
tually found  something,  with  all  those  properties  and  circam- 
stances  that  he  expected,  he  receives  it,  and  rests  in  it  so  much 
the  more  entirely,  as  the  very  thing  that  he  was  in  quest  o£ 
And  surely,  it  would  be  no  argument  with  him,  that  bis  inven* 
tion  is  right,  that  some  things,  that  he  reasonably  expected,  are 
wanting:  but  on  the  contrary,  this  would  rather  be  an  objection 
with  his  reason. 

§  Vi.  In  order  to  judge  what  sort  of  difficulties  are  to  be  ei« 
pected  in  a  revelation  made  to  mankind  by  God,  such  as  Chris- 
tians suppose  the  scriptures  to  be,  we  must  remember,  that  it 
is  a  revelation  of  what  God  knows  to  be  the  very  truth  concern- 
ing his  own  nature ;  of  the  acts  and  operations  of  his  mind 
with  respect  to  his  creatures  ;  of  the  grand  scheme  of  infinite 
wisdom  in  his  works,  especially  with  respect  to  the  iDlelligeot 
and  moral  world;  a  revelation  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible 
world ;  a  revelation  of  that  invisible  world  which  men  ■hall 
belong  to  after  this  life ;  a  revelation  of  the  greatest  works  of 
God,  the  manner  of  his  creating  the  world,  and  of  his  governing 
of  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  higher  and  more  important 
parts  of  it ;  a  revelation  delivered  in  ancient  languages. 

Difficulties  and  incomprehensible  mysteries  are  reasonably  to 
be  expected  in  a  declaration  from  God,  of  the  precise  truth  as 
he  knows  it,  in  matters  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  as  we  see  things 
that  are  invisible,  and  not  the  objects  of  any  of  the  external 
senses,  are  very  mysterious,  involved  much  more  in  darkness, 
attended  with  more  mystery  and  difficulty  to  the  understanding, 
than  others  ;  as  many  things  concerning  even  the  nature  of  oar 
own  souls  themselves,  that  are  the  nearest  to  us,  and  the  most 
intimately  present  with  us,   and  so  most  in  our  view,  of  any 

iritual  things  whatsoever. 

The  farther  things  are  from  the  nature  of  what  language  is 
chiefly  formed  to  express,  viz,  things  appertaining  to  the  com- 
mon business  and  vulgar  aflairs  of  life — things  obvious  to  sense 
and  men^s  direct  view  and  most  vulgar  observation,  without 
speculation,  reflection  and  abstraction — the  more  di^cult  it  is 
clearly  to  express  them  in  words.  Our  expressions  cooceminff 
them,  will  be  attended  with  greater  abstruseness,  difficulty,  and 
seeming  inconsistence;  language  not  being  well  fitted  to  express 
these  thinss ;  words  and  phrases  not  being  prepared  for  that 
end.  Such  a  reference  to  sensible  and  vulgar  things,  is  una? 
voidably  introduced,  that  naturally  confounds  the  nuDdy  and 
involves  it  in  darkness. 
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§  13.  If  God  gives  a  revelation  of  religious  things,  it  must 
be  mainly  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  moral  and  intelligent 
universe :  which  is  the  erand  system  of  spirits :  it  must  be 
chiefly  about  himself  and  intelligent  creatures.  It  may  well 
be  supposed,  that  a  revelation  concerning  another  and  an  invi- 
sible world,  a  future  state  that  we  are  to  be  in  when  separated 
from  the  body,  should  be  attended  with  much  mystery.  It 
may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  things  of  such  a  world,  are  of 
an  exceeding  different  nature  from  the  things  of  this  world, 
the  things  of  sense,  and  all  the  objects  and  affairs  which  earthly 
language  was  made  to  express  :  and  that  they  are  not  agreea- 
ble to  such  notions,  imaginations,  and  ways  of  thinking  that 
ffrow  up  with  us,  and  are  connatural  to  us,  as  we  are  from  our 
mfancy  formed  to  an  agreeableness  to  the  things  which  we 
are  conversant  with  in  this  world.  We  could  not  conceive  of 
the  things  of  sense^  if  we  had  never  had  these  external  senses* 
And,  if  we  had  only  some  of  these  senses,  and  not  others  ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  we  had  only  a  sense  of  feeling,  without  the 
ienses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  how  mysterious  would  a  declara- 
tion of  things  of  these  last  senses  be  !  Or,  if  we  had  feeling 
and  hearing,  but  had  been  born  without  eyes  or  optic  nerves, 
the  things  of  light,  even  when  declared  to  us,  would  many  of 
them  be  involved  in  mystery,  and  would  appear  exceedingly 
strange  to  us. 

§  14.  Thus  persons  without  the  sense  of  seeing,  but  who  had 
the  other  senses,  might  be  informed  by  all  about  them,  that 
tbey  can  perceive  things  at  a  distance,  and  perceive  as  plain- 
ly, and  in  some  respects  more  plainly,  than  by  touching  them ; 
yea,  that  thev  could  perceive  things  at  so  great  a  distance, 
that  it  would  take  up  many  ages  to  travel  to  them.  They 
might  be  informed  of  many  things  concerning  colours,  that 
would  be  all  perfectly  incomprehensible,  and  yet  might  be  be- 
lieved ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  nothing  at  all  is  proposed 
to  their  belief,  because  they  have  no  idea  of  colour. 

They   might   be  told  that   they   perceive   an  extension,  a 

length  and  breadth  of  colour,  and  terminations  and  limits,  and 

so  a  figure  of  this  kind  of  extension  :  and  yet,  that  it  is  nothing 

that  can  be  felt.     This  would  be  perfectly  mysterious  to  them, 

aod  would  seem  an  inconsistence,   as  they  have  no  ideas  of 

any  such  things  as  length,  breadth,  and  limits,  and  figure  of 

extension,  but  only  certain  ideas  they  have  by  touch.     They 

uight  be  informed,  that  they  could  perceive  at  once  the  extent 

^nd  shape  of  a  thing  so  great  and  multiform  as  a  tree,  without 

louch :  this  would  seem  very  strange  and  impossible. — They 

Anight  be  told,  that,  to  those  who  see,  some  things  appear  a 

^bousand  times  a?  great  as  some  others,  which  yet  are  made 

^:ip  of  more  visible  parts,  than  those  others:  which,  would  be 

^^rary  mysteriouS)  aaid  Jieem  quite  inconsistent  with  reason.— 
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These,  and  many  other  things,  would  be  attended  with  un* 
isearchable  mystery  to  them,  concerning  objects  of  sight;  and, 
concerning  which,  they  could  never  fully  see  how  they  can  be 
Teconciled  to  reason ;  at  least,  not  without  very  long,  particu- 
lar, griidual,  and  elaborate  instruction  ;  and  which,  after  all, 
thry  would  not  fully  comprehend,  so  as  clearly  to  see  how  the 
ideas  connected  in  these  propositions  do  agree. — And  yet  I 
suppose,  in  such  a  case,  the  most  rational  persons,  would  give 
full  credit  to  things  that  they  know  not  by  reason,  but  only 
by  the  revelation  of  the  word  of  those  that  see.  I  suppose,  a 
person  born  blind  in  the  manner  described,  would  neverthelev 
give  full  credit  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  seeing  world, in 
things  which  they  said  about  light  and  colours,  and  would  en- 
tirely rest  on  their  testimony. 

§  15.  If  God  give  us  a  revelation  of  the  truth,  not  only  aboiit 
spiritual  beings  in  an  unseen  state ;  but  also  concerning  a  spiri- 
tual being  or  beings  of  a  superior  kind,  (and  so  of  an  unexpe- 
rienced nature,)  entirely  diverse  from  any  thing  we  now  expe- 
rience in  our  present  state, — and  from  any  thing  that  we  can  be 
conscious  of  in  any  state  whatsoever — then,  especially,  may 
mysteries  be  expected  in  such  a  revelation. 

The  truth  concerning  any  kind  of  percipient  being,  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  our  own,  though  of  a  kind  inferior,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be  attended  with  difficulty,  by  reason  of 
its  diversity  from  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves :  but 
much  more  so,  when  the  nature  and  kind  is  superior.  For  a 
superior  perceptive  nature  may  well  be  supposed,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  include  and  comprehend  what  belongs  to  an  inferior, 
as  the  greater  comprehends  the  less,  and  the  whole  includes  a 
part ;  and  therefore,  what  the  superior  experiences  may  give 
him  advantage  to  conceive  of  concerning  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ferior. But,  on  the  contrary,  an  inferior  nature  does  not  include 
what  belongs  to  a  superior.  When  one  of  an  inferior  nature  con- 
siders what  concerns  beings  of  a  nature  entirely  above  his  own, 
there  is  something  belonging  to  it  that  is  over  and  above  all 
that  the  inferior  nature  is  conscious  of. 

A  very  great  superiority,  even  in  beings  of  the  same  nature 
with  ourselves,  sets  them  so  much  above  our  reach,  that  many 
of  their  affairs  become  incomprehensible,  and  attended  with 
inexplicable  intricacies.  Thus  many  of  the  affairs  of  adult 
persons  arc  incomprehensible,  and  appear  inexplicably  strange 
to  the  understandings  of  little  children  :  and  many  of  the  affairs 
of  learned  men,  and  great  philosophers  and  mathematicians, 
things  with  which  they  are  conversant,  and  well  acquainted, 
are  far  above  the  reach  of  the  vulgar,  and  appear  to  them  not 
only  unintelligible,  but  absurd  and  impossible,  and  full  of  incon- 
sistencies. But  much  more  may  this  be  expected  when  the  so- 
periority  is  not  only  in  the  degree  of  improvement  of  faculties 
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I  properties  of  the  same  kind  of  beings,  but  also  in  the  na- 
a  itself.  So  that,  if  there  be  a  kind  of  created  perceptive 
ngs,  in  their  nature  vastly  superior  to  the  human,  which 
le  will  deny  to  be  possible,  and  a  revelation  should  be  given 
concerning  the  nature,  acts,  and  operations  of  this  kind  of 
atures ;  it  would  be  no  wonder,  if  such  a  revelation  should 
itain  some  things  very  much  out  of  our  reach,  attended  with 
at  difficulty  to  our  reason,  being  things  of  such  a  kind,  that 
improvement  of  our  minds,  that  we  are  capable  of,  will  bring 
to  an  experience  of  any  thing  like  them.  But,  above  all,  if 
Bvelation  be  made  to  us  concerning  that  being  who  is  uncre- 
d  and  self-existent,  who  is  infinitely  diverse  from  and  above 
others,  in  his  nature,  and  so  infinitely  above  all  that  any  ad- 
icement  of  our  nature  can  give  us  any  consciousness  of:  in 
:h  a  revelation,  it  would  be  very  strange  indeed,  if  there 
»uld  not  be  some  great  mysteries,  quite  beyond  our  compre- 
ision,  and  attended  with  difficulties  which  it  is  impossible  for 
fullv  to  solve  and  explain. 

\  lb.  It  may  well  be  expected,  that  a  revelation  of  truth,  con- 
ning an  infinite  being,  should  be  attended  with  mystery.  We 
1,  that  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  the  best  metaphysi- 
ns  and  mathematicians,  concerning  infinites,  are  attended 
h  paradoxes  and  seeming  inconsistencies.  Thus  it  is  con- 
ning infinite  lines,  surfaces  and  solids,  which  are  things  ex- 
nal.  But  much  more  may  this  be  expected  in  infinite  spin- 
J  things ;  such  as  infinite  thought,  infinite  apprehension,  infi- 
e  reason,  infinite  will,  love,  and  joy,  infinite  spiritual  power, 
BDcy,  &c, 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  must  be  an  unmade 
d  unlimited  being ;  and  yet,  the  very  notion  of  such  a  being  is 
mystery,  involving  nothing  but  incomprehensible  paradoxes, 
d  seeming  inconsistencies.  It  involves  the  notion  of  a  being, 
f-existent  and  without  any  cause,  which  is  utterly  inconceiva- 
^  and  seems  repugnant  to  all  our  ways  of  conception.  An 
inite  spiritual  bein^,  or  infinite  understanding  and  will  and 
ritual  power,  must  be  omnipresent,  without  extension;  which 
nothing  but  mystery  and  seeming  inconsistence. 
The  notion  of  an  infinite  eternal,  implies  absolute  immuta- 
ity.  That  which  is  in  all  respects  infinite,  absolutely  perfect, 
the  utmost  degree,  and  at  all  times,  cannot  be  in  any  re- 
set variable.  And  this  immutability  being  constant  from  eter- 
:y  implies  duration  without  succession,  and  is  wholly  a  mys- 
ry  and  seeming  inconsistence.  It  seems  as  much  as  to  say, 
infinitely  great  or  long  duration  all  at  once,  or  all  in  a  mo« 
snt ;  which  seems  to  be  saying,  an  infinitely  great  in  an  infi- 
tely  little ;  or  an  infinitely  long  line  in  a  point  without  any 
ogtb. 

§  17.  Infinite  understanding,  which  implies  an  understanding 
all  things  past,  present  and  future ;  and  of  all  truth  and  all 
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reason  and  argument,  implies  infinite  thought  and  reason.  But, 
how  this  can  be  absolutely  without  mutation,  or  succession  of 
acts,  seems  mysterious  and  absurd.  We  can  conceive  of  no 
such  thing  as  thinking,  without  successive  acting  of  the  mind 
about  ideas.  Perfect  knowledge  of  all  things,  even  of  all 
the  things  of  external  sense,  without  any  sensation,  or  any 
reception  of  ideas  from  without,  is  an  inconceivable  myste- 
ry. Infinite  linowledge,  implies  a  perfect  comprehenaive  view 
of  a  whole  future  eternity;  which  seems  utterly  impossible. 
For,  how  can  there  be  any  reaching  of  the  whole  of  this  to 
comprehend  it  without  reaching  to  the  utmost  limits  of  itf 
But  this  cannot  be,  where  there  is  no  such  tbinff  as  atmoit 
limits.  And  again,  if  God  perfectly  views  an  eternal  successioB 
or  chain  of  events,  then  he  perfectly  sees  every  individual  part 
of  that  chain,  and  there  is  no  one  link  of  it  hid  from  his  sight 
And  yet  there  is  no  one  link  that  has  not  innumerable  links  be- 

frond  it ;  from  which  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  there  is  a 
ink  beyond  all  the  links  that  he  sees,  and  consequently,  that 
there  is  one  link,  yea,  innumerable  links,  that  he  sees  not; 
inasmuch  as  there  are  innumerable  links  beyond  every  one 
that  he  sees.  And  many  other  such  seeming  contradictions 
might  be  mentioned,  which  attend  the  supposition  of  God^s 
omniscience. 

If  there  be  absolutely  immutability  in  God,  then  there  never 
arises  any  new  act  in  God,  or  new  exertion  of  himself;  and 
yet  there  arise  new  effects :  which  seems  an  utter  inconsist- 
ence. And  so  innumerable  other  such  like  mysteries  and  pa- 
radoxes arc  involved  in  the  notion  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  in- 
telligent bein^.  Insomuch,  that  if  there  had  never  been  any 
revelation^  by  which  God  had  made  known  himself  by  his  word 
to  mankind  ;  the  most  speculative  persons  would,  without  doubt, 
have  for  ever  been  exceedingly  at  a  loss  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Being  and  first  cause  of  the  universe.  And 
that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  wiser  Heathens  had 
so  good  notions  of  God  as  they  had,  seems  to  be  much  mote 
owins  to  tradition,  which  originated  from  divine  revelation, 
thiin  from  their  own  invention;  though  human  nature  served  to 
keep  thr)se  traditions  alive  in  the  world,  and  led  the  more  con- 
siderate to  embrace  and  retain  the  imperfect  traditions  which 
wore  to  be  found  in  any  parts  remaining  as  they  appeared, 
when  once  snsf<]fostod  and  delivered  agreeable  to  reason. 

§  18.  If  a  revelation  be  made  of  the  principal  scheme  of  the 
supreme  and  infinitely  wise  lluler  respecting  his  moral  king- 
dom, wherein  his  all-sufficient  wisdom  is  displayed,  in  the  case 
of  its  greatest  trial ;  ordering  and  regulating  the  said  moral 
kingdom  to  its  great  en<ls,  when  in  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances ;  extricating  it  out  of  the  most  extreme  calamities,  in 
which  it  had  been  involved  by  the  malice  and  subtilty  of  the 
rhief  and  most  craftv  of  all  God's  enemies,  should  we  cxpecl 


o  mysteries  ?  If  it  be  the  principal  of  all  the  effecu  of  the 
riBdom  of  him,  the  depth  of  whose  wisdom  is  unsearchable 
nd  absolutely  infinite  ;  his  deepest  scheme,  by  which  mainly 
h»  grand  design  of  the  universal,  incomprehensibly  complica- 
ted system  of  all  his  operations,  and  the  infinite  series  of  his 
udministratidHij,  is  most  happily,  completely  and  gloriously 
attained ;  the  scheme  in  which  God^s  wisdom  is  mainly  exer- 
cised and  (iisplayed  :  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  such 
a  revelation  will  contain  fnanj/  mysteries. 

We  see  that  to  be  the  case,  even  as  to  many  works  of  human 
wisdom  and  art.  I'hey  appear  stranse,  paradoxical,  and 
incomprehensible,  by  those  that  are  vastly  inferior  in  sagacity, 
or  are  entirely  destitute  of  that  skill  or  art.  How  are  many 
of  the  effects  of  human  art  attended  with  many  things  that 
appear  strange  and  altogether  incomprehensible  by  children, 
and  many  otners  seeming  to  be  beyond  and  against  nature ; 
and  in  many  cases,  the  effect  -produced  not  only  seems  to  be 
bejroDd  the  power  of  any  visible  means,  but  inconsistent  with  it, 
being  an  effect  contrary  to  what  would  be  expected:  the 
^eaos  seems  inconsistent  with  the  end. 

§  19.  If  God  reveal  the  exact  truth  in  those  things  which,  in 
•He  language  of  the  Heathen  sages,  are  matters  of  philosophy, 
^peciallv,  things  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
Mature  of  man  as  related  to  the  Deity,  &c.  it  may  most  reason- 
^Wy  be  expected,  that  such  a  revelation  should  contain  many 
Mysteries  and  paradoxes,  considering  how  many  mysteries  the 
i  octrines  of  the  greatest  and  best  philosophers,  in  all  ages, 
^ncerning  these  things,  have  contained  ;  or  at  least,  how  very 
^sterious,  and  seemingly  repugnant  they  are  to  the  reason 
^the  vulgar,  and  persons  of  less  understanding ;  and  consider- 
i^iig^how  mysterious  the  principles  of  philosophers,  even  concern- 
iDg  matters  far  inferior  to  these,  would  have  appeared  in  any 
Conner  age,  if  they  had  been  revealed  to  be  true,  which  how- 
ever are  now  received  as  the  most  undoubted  truths. 

If  God  gives  mankind  his  word  in  a  large  book,  consisting 
^a  vast  variety  of  parts,  many  books,  histories,  prohecies,  pray- 
ers, songs,  parables,  proverbs,  doctrines,  promises,  sermons, 
epistles,  and  discourses  of  very  many  kinds,  all  connected  to- 

Ether,  all  united  in  one  grand  drift  and  design ;  and  one  part 
ving  a  various  and  manifold  respect  to  others  ;  so  as  to  be- 
"Come  one  great  work  of  God,  and  one  grand  system;  as  is  the 
5fitcmof  the  universe,  with  its  vast  variety  of  parts  connected 
*n  one  grand  work  of  God  :  it  may  well  be  expected  that  there 
should  be  mysteries,  things  incomprehensible  and  exceeding 
difficult  to  our  understanding ;  analogous  to  the  mysteries  that 
«>|r«  found  in  all  the  other  works  of  God,  as  the  works  of  crea- 
^n  and  providence  :  and  particularly  such  as  are  analogous  to 
VoL.VIL  3.^ 
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the  mysteries  that  are  observable  in  the  system  of  the  natural 
world,  and  the  frame  of  man's  own  nature. 

§  20.  If  it  be  still  objected,  that  it  is  peculiarly  unreasonaUe 
that  mysteries  should  be  supposed  in  a  revelation  given  to 
mankind  ;  because,  if  there  be  such  a  revelation,  the  direct  and 
principal  design  of  it  must  be,  to  teach  mankind,  and  to  inform 
their  understandings,  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  deliveriflf 
things  to  man  which  he  cannot  understand  :  and  which  donotio- 
form  but  only  puzzle  and  confound  his  understanding  '•  I  answer, 

IsL  Men  are  capable  of  understanding  as  much  as  ispretend- 
ed  to  be  revealed ;  though  they  cannot  understand  all  that 
belongs  to  the  things  revealed.  For  instance,  God  may  reveal, 
that  there  are  three  who  have  the  same  nature  of  the  Deitj, 
whom  it  is  most  proper  for  us  to  look  upon  as  three  persons; 
though  the  particular  manner  of  their  distinction,  or  how  tbef 
differ,  may  not  be  revealed.  He  may  reveal  that  the  Godhead 
was  united  to  man,  so  as  to  be  properly  looked  upon  as  the 
same  person  ;  and  yet  not  reveal  how  it  was  effected. 

3J.  No  allowance  is  made  in  the  objection,  for  what  may  be 
understood  of  the  word  of  God  in  future  ases,  which  is  not  now 
understood.  And  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  divine  revelation 
is  not  given  only  for  the  present  or  past  ages. 

3^.  The  seeming  force  of  this  objection,  lies  wholly  io  this, 
that  we  must  suppose  whatever  God  does,  tends  to  answer  the 
end  for  which  he  does  it;  but  that  those  parts  of  a  revelation 
which  we  cannot  understand,  do  not  ansvyer  the  end,  inasmuch 
as  informing  our  understandings  is  the  very  end  of  a  revclatioDt 
if  there  be  any  such  thing. 

§  21.  But  this  objection  is  no  other,  than  just  equivalent  to  an 
objection  vhich  may  be  made  against  many  parts  of  the  crcff- 
tion^  particularly  of  this  lower  world.  It  is  apparent,  the  most 
direct  and  principal  end  of  this  lower  world  was,  to  be  for  the 
habitation,  use,  and  benefit  of  mankind,  the  head  of  this  lower 
world.  But  there  are  some  parts  of  it  that  seem  to  be  of  do  use 
to  man,  but  are  rather  inconvenient  and  prejudicial  to  him;  as, 
the  innumerable  stones  and  rocks  that  overspread  so  great  a  part 
of  the  earth,  which  as  to  any  thing  known,  are  altogether  use- 
less, and  oftentimes  are  rather  an  inconvenience  than  benefit* 

Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  in  such  a  revelation, 
there  should  be  many  things  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood; 
and  that  the  revelation  should  be  most  intelligible,  wherein  it 
is  most  necessary  ibr  us  to  understand  it,  in  order  to  our  «»*• 
dance  and  direction  in  the  way  to  our  happiness ;  but  m^ 
there  should  also  be  many  incomprehensible  mysteries  in  it» 
many  things  understood  in  part,  but  yet  that  room  should  be 
left  for  vast  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  to  the  evA 
of  the  world.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  case  shoul^l 
nrtually  be  th«  same   as  concerning  the   works   of  nature: 
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• 

at  many  things  which  were  formerly  great  and  insupera- 
c  difficulties,  unintelligible  mysteries,  should  now,  by  further 
udy  and  improvement,  be  well  cleared  up,  and  cease  longer 
^  remain  difficulties ;  and  that  other  difficulties  should  be 
msiderably  diminished,  though  not  yet  fully  cleared  up. 
It  may  be  expected  that,  as  in  the  system  of  nature,  so  in  the 
Item  of  revelation,  there  should  be  manv  parts  whose  use  is 
It  little  understood,  and  many  that  should  seem  wholly  use- 
>s«  yea,  and  some  that  should  seem  rather  to  do  hurt  than 
K>d.  I  might  further  observe,  that  if  we  have  a  revelation 
ven  in  ancient  languages,  used  among  a  people  whose  customs 
td  phraseology  are  but  very  imperfectly  understood,  many 
fficulties  will  arise  from  hence.  And,  in  a  very  concise  his- 
ry,  in  which  only  some  particular  facts  and  circumstances 
at  concern  the  special  purpose  of  that  revelation,  are  men- 
med — and  innumerable  others  are  omitted  that  would  be 
oper  to  be  mentioned,  if  the  main  design  were  to  give  a  full, 
)ar,  connected,  continued  history  of  such  a  people,  or  such 
fairs  as  the  history  mentions — it  is  no  ^vender  that  many 
lubts  and  difficulties  arise. 

^  22.  TindaPs  main  argument  against  the  need  of  any  reve* 
tion,  is,  that  the  hno  of  nature  is  absolutely  perfect.  But 
•w  weak  and  impertinent  is  this  arguing,  that  because  the 
\D  of  nature  (which  is  no  other  than  natural  rectitude  and 
ligation)  is  perfect,  therefore  the  light  of  nature  is  sufficient. 
y  say,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  perfect,  yea,absolutelv  perfect, 
no  more  than  to  say,  that  what  is  naturally  fit  and  right  in 
elf,  is  indeed  right;  and  that  what  is  in  itself,  or  in  its  own 
tare  perfectly  and  absolutely  right,  is  absolutely  ri^ht.  But 
is  is  an  empty,  insipid  kind  of  doctrine.  It  is  an  idle  way  of 
ending  time,  ink,  and  paper,  to  spend  them  in  proving,  that 
lat  is  in  its  own  nature  perfectly  true,  is  perfectly  true  ;  and 
lat  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  good,  is  periectly  good  ;  or  that 
lat  is,  is,  and  is  as  it  is.  But  this  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by 
3  law  of  nature  being  perfect. 

And  how  far  is  this  from  having  any  reference  to  that  ques- 
n,  whether  we  have  by  mere  nature,  without  instruction,  all 
It  light  and  advantage  that  we  need,  clearly  and  fully  to  know 
lat  is  right,  and  all  that  is  needlul  for  us  to  be  and  to  do, 
our  circumstances  as  sinners,  &c.  in  order  to  the  forgiveness 
sin,  the  favour  of  God,  and  our  own  happiness  ?  What,  ac- 
rding  to  the  nature  of  things,  is  fittest  and  best,  may  be  most 
rfect ;  and  yet  our  natural  knowledge  of  this,  may  be  most 
perfect. 

If  Tindal,  or  any  other  deist,  would  assert,  and  urge  it  upon 
mkind  as  an  assertion  that  they  ought  to  believe,  that  the 
ht  of  nature  is  so  sufficient  to  teach  all  mankind  what  they 
^ht,  or  in  any  respect  need  to  be.  and  to  believe  and  practise 
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for  their  good,  that  any  additional  instruction  is  needles  tiid 
useless :  then,  all  instruction  in  families  and  schools  is  needksi 
and  useless ;  all  instruction  of  parents,  tutors,  and  philosofrfien ; 
all  that  has  been  said  to  promote  any  such  knowledge  as  tends 
to  make  men  good  and  happy  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing 
and  books ;  all  that  is  written  by  ancient  and  modem  philoso- 
phers and  learned  men ;  and  then,  also,  all  the  pains  the  deists 
take  in  talking  and  writing  to  enlighten  mankind,  is  wImUj 
needless  and  vain. 

§  23.  When  it  is  asserted  that  the  light  of  nature,or  the  means 
and  advantages  whic^h  all  mankind  have  by  pure  nature,  to 
know  the  way  of  their  duty  and  happiness,  are  absolutely  suf- 
ficient, without  any  additional  means  and  advantages ;  one  of 
these  two  things  must  be  meant  by  it,  if  it  has  any  meaning; 
either  that  tlicy  are  sufficient  in  order  to  a  mere  possibility  of 
obtaining  all  needful  and  useful  knowledge  in  these  important 
concerns ;  or  that  these  natural  means  have  a  sufficient  tend- 
ency actually  to  reach  the  ciTect,  either  universally,  or  generally, 
or  at  least  in  a  prevailing  degree,  according  as  the  state  of  man- 
kind may  be. 

If  the  former  of  these  be  meant,  viz.  that  the  means  of  un- 
derstanding these  things,  winch  all  mankind  have  by  mere 
nature,  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  a  bare  possibility  of  obtainins 
this  knowledge  :  even  that,  should  it  be  allowed*  will  not  at  au 
prove,  that  further  light  is  not  extremely  needed  by  mankind. 
A  bare  possibility  may  be  ;  and  yet  there  may  be  no  tendency 
or  probability  that  ever  the  etl'ect  (however  necessary,  and  how- 
ever dreadful  the  consequence  of  its  failing)  will  be  reached, 
in  one  single  instance,  in  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it,  though  it  should 
stand  millions  of  a^es. 

But  if  by  the  suthciency  of  these  natural  means  be  meant,  a 
sufficiency  of  tendency  actually  to  reach  the  effect — either  uni- 
versally, or  in  a  prevailing  degree,  considering  all  things  be- 
longing to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  mankind — it  is  the 
very  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  actually  does  obtain  the  effect 
For,  if  the  tendency,  all  things  considered,  be  sufficient  actually 
to  obtain  the  effect,  doubtless  it  does  actually  obtain  it  For, 
what  should  hinder  a  cause  from  actually  obtaining  the  effect 
that  it  has  a  sufficient  tendency  to  obtain,  all  things  considered  ? 
So  that  here,  what  we  have  to  inquire,  is,  whether  that  effect 
be  actually  obtained  in  the  world  ?  whether  the  world  of  man- 
kind be  actually  brought  to  all  necessary  or  very  important 
knowledge  of  these  things,  merely  by  the  means  they  have  by 
nature  ?  History,  observation,  and  experience,  are  the  things 
which  must  determine  the  question. 

§  24.  In  order  the  more  clearly  to  judge  of  this  matter,  of 
tJie  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  to  know  what  is  necessary 
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e  known  of  religion  in  order  to  man^s  happiness,  we 
.  consider  what  are  the  things  that  most  be  known  in 
r  to  this ;  which  are  these  two :  Ist.  The  religion  of  nature, 
le  religion  proper  and  needful,  considerinff  the  state  and 
ions  we  stand  in  as  creatures :  2d.  The  religion  of  a  sin- 
or  the  religion  and  duties  proper  and  necessary  for  us, 
idering  our  state  as  depraved  and  guilty  creatures,  having 
'red  the  displeasure  of  our  Creator. 
I  to  the  former,  it  is  manifest  from /oc/,  that  nature  alone 
t  sufficient  for  the  discovery  of  the  religion  of  nature,  in 
aiter  sense  of  sufficiency  :  that  is,  no  means  we  have  by 
rnature,  without  instruction,  bring  men  to  the  knowledge 
te  nature  of  God,  and  our  natural  relation  to,  and  depend- 
on  him,  and  the  consequent  relations  we  stand  in  to  our 
¥-creatures,  and  the  duties  becoming  these  relations,  suffi- 
actually  to  reach  the  eifect,  either  universally,  or  generally, 
any  prevailing  degree.  Mo ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
3d  sufficient  so  much  as  in  a  single  instance.  A  suffi- 
^y  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  these  things,  when  pointed 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  sufficiency  to  find  them  out. 
s  but  either  mere  dunces,  or  those  who  are  incorrigibly 
1,  will  deny  that  there  is  a  vast  difference, 
id  as  to  the  latter,  viz,  the  religion  of  a  sinner^  or  the 
8  proper  and  necessary  for  us  as  depraved,  guilty,  and 
ding  creatures  ;  it  is  most  evident,  the  light  of  nature  can- 
ie  sufficient  for  our  information,  by  any  means,  or  in  any 
» whatsoever.  No,  nor  is  the  law  of  nature  sufficient  either 
escribe  or  establish  this  religion.  The  lisht  of  nature  is, 
•  sense  whatsoever,  sufficient  to  discover  this  religion.  It 
lo  sufficient  tendency  to  it ;  nor,  indeed,  any  tendency  at 
>  discover  it  to  any  one  single  person  in  any  age.  And  it 
m\y  has  no  tendency  to  the  obtaining  of  this  knowledge, 
ere  natural  means,  but  it  affords  no  possibility  of  it. — Not 
is  the  light  of  nature  insufficient  to  discover  this  religion, 
he  law  of  nature  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  it,  or  to  give 
oom  for  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  Medium  of  moral  Government — particularly 

Conversation. 

1.  By  conversation^  I  mean  intelligent  beings  expressing 
minds  one  to  another,  in  words,  or  other  signs  inten- 
Jly  directed  to  us  for  our  notice,  whose  immediate  and 
I  design  is  to  be  significations  of  the  mind  of  him  who 
I  them.    Those  signs  are  evidences  distinguished  from 
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works  done  by  any,  from  which  wc  may  argue  their  mindb; 
The  first  and  most  immediate  design  of  the  work  is  something 
else  than  a  mere  signification  to  us  of  the  mind  of  the  efficient 
ThuSf  I  distinguish  God^s  communicating  his  mind  to  us  by 
word  or  conversation,  from  his  giving  us  opportunity  to  learn 
it  by  philosophical  reasoninc ;  or,  by  God^s  works  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  natural  world. 

§  2.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  God*s  moral 
government  of  his  creatures,  that  have  understanding  and  will, 
and  his  general  government  of  providential  disposal. — ^The  na- 
ture, design,  and  ends  of  the  latter,  by  no  means  require  that 
it  should  be  declared  and  made  visible  by  a  revelation  of  the 
methods,  rules,  particular  views,  designs,  and  ends. of  it :  these 
are  secret  things  that  belong  to  God;  in  which  men^s  under- 
standings and  wills  are  no  way  concerned.  There  is  no  appli- 
cation to  these  faculties  in  it;  nor  are  these  faculties  any 
otherwise  concerned,  than  the  qualities  or  properties  of  inani- 
mate and  senseless  things. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  respect  to  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  a  kingdom  or  society  of  intelligent  and  willing  crea- 
tures ;  to  which  society  he  is  united  as  its  head,  ruline  for  its 
good.  The  nature  of  that  requires,  that  it  should  be  declared, 
open  and  visible.  How  can  any  moral  government  be  property 
and  sufliciently  established  and  maintained  in  a  kingdom  of  in- 
telligent agents,  consisting  in  exhibiting,  prescribing,  and  en- 
forcing methods,  rules,  and  ends  of  their  own  intelligent  vo- 
luntary actions,  without  declaring,  and  particularly  promul- 
Seating  to  their  understandings,  those  methods,  rules,  and  en- 
orcements  ?  The  moral  government  of  a  society,  in  the  veiy 
nature  of  it,  implies,  and  consists  in  an  application  to  their  un- 
derstandings, in  directing  the  intelligent  will,  and  enforcing  the 
direction  by  the  declaration  made. 

§  .*i.  It  is  needful,  in  order  to  a  proper  moral  government. 
that  the  ruler  should  enforce  the  niles  of  the  society,  by  threat- 
eirhfigjust  punishments,  and  promising  the  most  suitable  and 
wise  rewards.  But  without  word  or  voluntary  declaration, 
there  is  no  threatening  or  promising  in  the  case,  in  a  proper 
sense.  To  leave  the  subject  to  find  out  what  reward  would 
be  wise,  if  there  appear  in  the  state  of  things  room  for  every 
subject  to  ^uess  at  it  in  some  degree,  would  be  a  different  thing 
from  promislmr  it.  And  to  leave  men  to  their  own  reason,  to 
find  out  what  would  be  a  just,  deserved,  and,  all  things  consi- 
dered, a  wise  punishmont,  though  we  should  suppose  some  suffi- 
ciency in  every  one's  reason  for  this,  would  be  a  different  thing 
from  threatenins^  of  it. 

It  is  needful  in  a  moral  kingdom,  not  in  a  ruined  and 
deserted  state— ihe  union  Octwecn  the  head  and  members  re- 
maining— that  there  should  be  conversation  between  the  go- 
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v^rnors  and  governed.  It  it  requisite  that  the  former  should 
have  intercourse  with  the  latter  in  a  way  agreeable  to  their  na- 
ture ;  that  is  by  way  of  voluntary  signification  of  their  mind  to 
the  governed,  as  the  governed  sifi:nify  their  minds  voluntarily 
one  to  another.  There  should  be  something  equivalent  to 
conversation  between  the  rulers  and  ruled ;  and  thus  the  rulers 
should  make  themselves  visible.  The  designs  and  ends  of  go- 
vernment should  be  made  known  ;  it  should  be  visible  what  is 
•aimed  at,  and  what  grand  ends  or  events  are  in  view,  and  the 
mind  of  the  rulers  should  be  declared  as  to  the  rules,  measures, 
and  methods,  to  be  observed  by  the  society.  If  the  rulers  are 
sovereign,  absolute  disposers,  it  is  necessary  their  will  should  be 
particularly  declared,  as  to  the  good  and  evil  consequence  of  obe- 
dience or  disobedience,  which  they  intend  as  moral  enforce- 
ments of  the  rules  and  laws,  to  persuade  the  will  to  a  com- 
i)liance.  For  they  can  reach  the  will,  or  aflect  it  at  all,  no 
brther  than  they  are  made  known. — It  is  requisite  something 
fibould  be  known,  particularly,  of  the  nature,  weight,  and  de- 
gree of  the  rewards  and  punishments,  and  of  their  time,  place, 
and  duration^ 

§  4.  Thus,  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  declared  what  is 
the  end  for  which  God  has  made  us>  and  made  the  world ; 
ssupports  it,  provides  for  it,  and  orders  its  events.  For  what 
end  mankind  are  made  in  particular ;  what  is  intended  to  be 
their  main  employment ;  what  they  should  chiefly  aim  at  in 
what  they  do  in  the  world  :  how  far  God,  the  Creator,  is  man^s 
end ;  and  what  man  is  to  aim  at  with  respect  to  God,  who 
stands  in  no  need  of  us,  and  cannot  be  in  the  least  dependent 
on  us :  how  far,  and  in  what  respect,  we  are  to  make  God  our 
highest  end ;  and  how  we  are  to  make  ourselves,  or  our  fellow- 
creatures,  our  end  :  what  benefits  man  will  have  by  complying 
with  his  end ;  what  evils  he  shall  be  subject  to  by  refusing,  or 
failing  so  to  comply,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  If  we  nave 
offended,  and  deserved  punishment,  it  must  be  known  on  what 
terms  (if  at  all)  we  may  be  forgiven  and  restored  to  favour ; 
and  what  benefits  we  shall  receive,  if  we  are  reconciled. 

It  is  apparent,  that  there  would  be  no  hope  that  those  things 
would  ever  be  determined  among  mankind,  in  their  present 
darkness  and  disadvantages,  without  a  revelation.  Without  a 
revelation — now  extant,  or  once  extant,  having  some  remaining 
influence  by  tradition — men  would  undoubtedly  for  ever  be  at 
a  loss,  what  God  expects  from  us,  and  what  we  may  expect 
from  him  ;  what  we  are  to  depend  upon  as  to  our  concern  with 
God,  and  what  ground  we  are  to  go  upon  in  our  conduct  and 
proceedings  that  relate  to  him  ;  what  end  we  are  to  aim  at ; 
what  rule  we  are  to  be  directed  by ;  and  what  good,  and  what 
harm,  is  to  be  expected  from  a  right  or  wrong  conduct.  Yea, 
without  a  revelation,  men  would  be  greatly  at  a  loss  concern- 
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ing  God  ;  what  he  is ;  what  manner  of  being ;  whether  pro- 
perly intelligent  and  willing;  a  being  that  has  will  and  design, 
maintaining  a  proper,  intelligent,  voluntary  dominion  over  Uie 
world.  Notions  of  the  first  being,  like  those  of  Hobbes  and 
Spinosa,  would  prevail.  Especially  would  they  be  at  a  iooi 
concerning  those  perfections  of  God,  which  he  exercises  as  a 
moral  governor.  For  we  find  that  some  of  the  deists,  though 
they,  from  revelation,  have  been  taught  these ;  yet,  having 
cast  off  revelation,  apparently  doubt  of  theni  all.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  in  particular,  insists  that  we  have  no  evidence  of 
them. 

§  5.  And  though,  with  regard  to  many,  when  they  have  a 
revelation  fully  setting  forth  the  perfections  of  God — ^giving  a 
rational  account  of  them,  and  pointing  forth  their  consistence-* 
their  reason  may  rest  satisfied  in  them ;  this  is  no  evidence  that 
it  is  not  exceeding  needful  that  God  should  tell  us  of  them.  It 
is  very  needful  that  God  should  declare  to  mankind  what  man- 
ner of  being  he  is.  For,  though  reason  may  be  sufficient  to 
confirm  such  a  declaration  after  it  is  given,  and  enable  us  to  see 
its  consistence,  harmony,  and  rationality,  in  many  respects ;  yet 
reason  may  be  utterly  insufllicient  first  to  discover  these  things. 

Yea,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  infinitely  abundant  evi- 
dences of  his  6f;t/?/r,  we  need  that  God  should  tell  us  that  there 
is  a  great  Being,  who  understands^  who  wills^  and  who  has 
made  and  governs  the  world.  It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage, 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  that  God  has  told  us  of  it ;  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  think,  that  the  notion  mankind  in  general 
have  entertained  in  all  ages  concerning  a  Deity,  has  been  very 
much  originally  owing  to  revelation. 

On  the  supposition,  that  God  has  a  moral  kingdom  in  the 
world,  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  moral  society,  consisting  either 
of  some  part  of  mankind,  or  of  the  whole ;  in  what  darkness 
must  the  affairs  of  this  moral  kingdom  be  carried  on,  without  a 
communication  between  the  head  and  the  body ;  the  ruler  never 
making  himself  known  to  the  society  by  any  word,  or  other 
equivalent  expression  whatsoever,  either  by  himself,  or  by  any 
mediators,  or  messengers? 

§  0.  So  far  as  wtj  see,  all  moral  agents  are  conversible  agents. 
It  seems  to  be  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  and 
their  state  in  the  universal  system,  that  we  observe  none  with- 
out it ;  and  there  are  no  beings  that  have  even  the  semblance 
of  intelligence  and  will,  but  possess  the  faculty  of  conversation  ; 
as  in  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts,  and  even  insects.  So  far  as 
there  is  any  appearance  of  something  like  a  mind,  so  far  they, 
j^ive  siffnifications  of  their  minds  one  to  another,  in  something 
like  CO  nversation  among  rational  creatures.  And,  as  we  rise 
highe  r  in  the  scale  of  beings,  we  do  not  see  that  an  increase  of 
perfection  diminishes  the  need  or  propriety  of  communication 
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nd  intercourse  of  this  kind,  but  augments  it  And  accord- 
Dg^y,  we  see  most  of  it  among  the  most  perfect  beinss.  So 
re  see  conversation  by  voluntary  immediate  significations  of 
lich  other^s  minds,  more  fully,  properly,  and  variously,  between 
mankind,  than  any  other  animals  here  below.  And  if  there  are 
creatures  superior  to  mankind  united  in  society,  doubtless  still 
voluntary  converse  is  more  full  and  perfect. 

Especially  do  we  find  conversation  proper  and  requisite  be^ 
tween  intelligent  creatures  concerning  moral  affairs,  which  are 
most  important:  affairs  wherein  especially  moral  agents  are 
concerned,  as  joined  in  society,  and  having  union  and  com- 
Bunion  one  with  another.  As  to  other  concerns  that  are  merely 
penona]  and  natural,  wherein  we  are  concerned  more  sepa- 
rately, and  by  ourselves,  and  not  as  members  of  society,  in  them 
there  is  not  equal  need  of  conversation. 

§  7.  Moral  agents  are  social  agents  ;  affairs  of  morality  are 
mirs  of  society.  It  is  concerning  moral  agents  as  united  in 
society,  in  a  commonwealth  or  kingdom,  that  we  have  been 
i|>eaking.  Particular  moral  agents  so  united,  need  conversa- 
tiOD.  The  affairs  of  their  sociafunion  cannot  well  be  maintain- 
ed without  conversation.  And  if  so,  what  reason  can  be  given, 
why  there  should  be  no  need  of  conversation  with  the  head  of 
|he  society  ?  The  head  of  the  society,  so  far  as  it  is  united  with 
it  on  a  moral  ground,  is  a  social  head.  The  head  belongs  to 
the  society,  as  the  natural  head  belongs  to  the  body.  And  the 
onion  of  the  members  with  the  head  is  greater,  stricter,  and 
nuire  important,  than  one  with  another.  And  if  their  union 
''^ith  other  members  of  the  society  require  conversation,  much 
inore  their  greater  union  with  the  head.  By  all  that  we  see  and 
^perience,  the  moral  world,  and  the  conversfible  world,  are  the 
^Qie  thing;  and  it  never  was  intended,  that  the  affairs  of  sooi- 
^y*  in  any  that  are  united  in  society  among  intelligent  crea- 
iires*  should  be  upheld  and  carried  on  without  conversation. 
,  There  is  no  more  reason  to  deny  God  any  conversation  with 
IS  moral  kingdom,  in  giving  laws,  and  enforcing  them  with 
^mises  and  threatenings,  than  to  deny  him  any  conversation 
ith  them  in  another  world,  when  judging  them.  But,  can  any 
^at  believe  a  future  state,  rationally  imagine,  that  when  m^n 
^  into  another  world  to  be  judged  by  their  Supreme  Governor, 
Hhingwill  pass  or  be  effected  through  the  immediate  inter- 
action of  the  judge,  but  all  things  be  left  wholly  to  go  on  ac- 
>rding  to  laws  of  nature  established  from  the  beginning  of  the 
orld :  and  that  souls  pass  into  another  state  by  a  law  ofnature, 
^  a  stone,  when  shaken  off  from  a  buildins,  falls  down  by 
'^vity,  without  any  miraculous  signification  from  God  ?  But 
^le  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose  this,  as  to  deny  any  miracu* 
Us  interposition  in  £:iving  and  estabiishini?  tlie  laws  of  tl^ 
ToL.va  ^ 
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moral  society.    If  judgment  and  execution  by  law,  be  by  im- 
mediate interposition  and  declaration,  why  not  legislation  f 

§  8.  The  gi^onnd  of  moral  behaviour,  and  all  moral  govern- 
mont  and  regulation,  is  society,  or  mutual  interconrae  and  so* 
cial  regards.  The  special  medium  of  union  and  coflftratuiica- 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and  the  being  of  societ?  u 
such,  is  conversation ;  and  Ihe  well-being  and  happinen  oi  so- 
ciety is  friendship.  It  is  the  highest  happiness  of  all  monl 
agents ;  but  friendship,  above  all  other  things  that  belong  to 
society,  requires  conversation.  It  is  what  friendship  mosl  na- 
turally and  directly  desires.  By  conversation,  not  only  is  friend- 
ship maintained  and  nourished,  but  the  felicity  of  friendship  is 
tasted  and  enjoyed.  The  happiness  of  God^s  moral  kingdott 
consists,  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  the  menibers^  enjoyment  cC 
each  other^s  friendship;  but  infinitely  more  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  head.  Therefore,  here  especially,  and  above  all,  is  con- 
versation requisite. 

§  9.  Conversation  between  God  and  mankind  in  this  world, 
is  maintained  by  God's  word  on  his  part,  and  by  prayer  OD 
ours.  By  the  former,  he  speaks  and  expresses  his  mind  to  «; 
by  the  latter,  we  speak  and  express  our  minds  to  him.  Sinceie 
friendship  towards  God,  in  all  who  believe  him  to  b»e  properijr 
an  intelligent,  willing  being,  does  most  apparently,  directly  ud 
strongly,  incline  to  prayer ;  and  it  no  less  disposes  the  heart 
strongly  to  desire  to  have  our  infinitely  glorious  and  gracions 
Friend  expressing  his  mind  to  us  by  his  word,  that  we  may 
know  it.  The  same  light  which  has  directed  the  nations  rf 
the  world  in  general  to  prayer,  has  directed  them  to  suppose, 
that  God,  or  the  gods,  have  revealed  themselves  to  men.  And 
we  see,  that  the  same  infidelity  that  disposes  men  to  deny  aaj 
divine  revelation,  disposes  them  to  reject  as  absurd  the  dot| 
of  prayer. 

§  10.  If  God's  moral  kingdom,  or  the  society  of  his  fnends 
and  willing  subjects,  shall  be  in  a  most  happy  state  in  another 
world — in  the  most  complete  friendship,  and  in  perfect  unioo 
with  God  their  head,  as  some  of  the  deists  pretend  to  believe 
— is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  any  other,  than  that  they  will 
fully  enjoy  the  sweets  of  their  friendship  one  with  another,  in 
the  most  perfec*.  conversation,  either  by  words,  or  some  moie 

Eerfect  medium  of  expressing  their  mmds  ?  And  shall  tb^ 
ave  at  the  same  time,  no  conversation  at  all  with  their  gkm- 
ous  head,  the  fountain  of  all  the  perfection  and  felicity  ol  the 
society,  in  friendship  with  whom  their  happiness  chiefly  con- 
sists 7  That  friendship,  and  the  happiness  they  have  in  it,  i> 
begun  in  this  world ;  and  this  is  the  state  wherein  they  aie 
trained  up  for  that  more  perfect  state  :  and  shall  they  nertf* 
theless  lite  here  wholly  without  any  intercourse  with  God  of 
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sort ;  though  their  union  with  him,  as  their  moral  head, 
their  great  friend,  begins  here ;  and  though  theu*  happiness, 
onsisting  in  friendship  to  him,  and  also  the  enjoyment  of 
subordinate  happiness  of  holding  a  virtuous  ana  holy  con- 
ation one  with  another,  be  begun  here  ?  The  needof  con^ 
ation  in  order  properly  to  support  and  carry  on  the  concerns 
ociety^  may  well  appear,  by  considering  the  need  of  it  for 
sering  all  the  purposes  oi  friendship^  which  is  one  of  the 
n  concerns  of  society,  in  some  respects  the  main  social 
sern,  and  the  end  of  all  the  rest 

et  us  suppose,  that  sonic  friend,  above  all  others  dear  to 
Q  whose  friendship  consisted  the  main  comfort  of  our  life, 
lid  leave  us  in  possession  of  something  he  had  contrived 
accomplished,  some  manifold  complicated  effect  that  he 
produced  which  we  might  have  always  in  our  view.  Sup- 
\  also  that  this  work  should  be  a  very  great  and  manifold 
once  of  the  excellencies  of  our  friend^s  mind,  of  his  great, 

I,  and  firm  benevolence  to  us  ;  and  that  he  should  withdraw 
3yer,  and  never  have  any  conversation  with  us;  that  no 
1  should  ever  pass,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature ;  and  that 
irord  should  be  left  behind  in  writing,  nor  any  word  ever 
;eo  left  in  the  memory :  would  this  sufficiently  and  corn- 
sly  answer  the  purposes  of  this  great  friendship,  and  satisfy 
nds  and  desires,  or  be  a  proper  support  of  this  great  end  of 
sty?  I  cannot  but  think,  every  sober,  considerate  person 
at  once  determine,  that  it  would  be  very  far  from  it,  for 
\  reasons  as  these, — that  it  would  not  give  us  those  views  of 
gs,  pertaining  to  the  support  and  enjoyment  of  friendship, 
LDle  to  the  nature  of  intelligent,  volitive,  and  conversible 
gs ;  not  giving  the  direct  and  immediate  view,  nor  at  all 
ing,  in  so  great  a  degree  and  so  agreeable  a  manner,  to  af- 
and  impress  the  mind.     And  as,  for  these  reasons,  this 

e  would  not  answer  the  ends  and  purposes  of  society  in 
respect ;  so,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  would  not  answer  the 
r  purposes  of  society. 

II.  As  we  may  suppose,  that  God  will  govern  mankind,  in 
moral  kingdom  which  he  hath  mercifully  set  up  among 

1,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  nature  ;  so  it  is  reasonable 
jppose,  that  he  would  make  his  moral  government,  with 
ect  to  them,  visible^  not  only  in  declaring  the  general  ends, 
lods,  and  rules  of  his  government,  but  also  by  making 
Mm  the  chief  of  his  more  particular  aims  and  designs.  iG 
iirean  kingdoms,  in  order  to  the  wisdoni,  righteousness,  and 
loess  of  the  administration  being  properly  visible — so  far 
.  requisite  for  encouraging  and  animating  of  the  subject, 
in  order  to  the  suitable  convenience,  satisfaction,  and  bene- 
fthe  whole  societv  of  intelligent  agents — it  is  needful,  not 
that  the  general  ond.  viz.  the  public  good,  should  be 
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knowu,  but  also  the  particular  design  of  many  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  administration,  among  which  we  may  reckon 
the    main    negociations,   treaties,  and    changes    of   affain, 
the  cause  and  end  of  wars  engaged   in,  the  ground  of  trea- 
ties  of  peace  and  commerce,  the  design  of  general  revolu- 
tions in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  &c.   Otherwise  the  society  h 
not  governed  in  a  manner  becoming  their  rational  and  active 
nature  ;  but  affairs  are  carried  on  in  the  dark,  and  the  memben 
liave  no  opportunity  to  consent  or  concur,  to  approve  or  disaf^ 
prove,  to  rejoice  in  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  benefit  of  the 
administration,  and  to  pay  proper  regards  to  those  iu  whose 
hands  the  government  is,  &c.    These  things  are  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  the  government.    Crod^ 
moral  government  over  his  moral  kingdom  on  earth,  cannot,  in 
such  like  respects,  be  carried  on  in  a  visible  manner,  and  io  a 
way  suitable  to  our  nature,  without  divine  history  and  prophecr. 
Without  divine  history,  we  cannot  properly  see  the  gromras 
and  foundation  of  divine  administrations,  the  first  formatioD  or 
erection  of  God^s  moral  kingdom,  the  nature  and  manner  of  the 
main  revolutions  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  which  are  the 
ground  of  future  designs,  and  to  which  future  events  and  intend- 
ed revolutions  have  a  relation.    It  is  also  necessary  that  those 
past  events  should  be  known,  in  order  that  the  reason,  wisdom, 
and  benefit  of  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  6od^ 
present  dispensations  towards  it,  may  be  known.     And  pro- 
phecy is  needful  to  reveal  the  future  designs  and  aims  of  govern- 
ment, and  what  good  things  are  to  be  expected. 

These  things  are  necessary,  in  order  to  the  proper  establish- 
ment, health  and  prosperity,  of  God^s  moral,  intelligent  king- 
dom. Without  them,  the  government  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 
good  head,  is  not  sensible.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  see  the 
cflTects  and  success  of  the  administration.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  find  it  by  experience.  Neither  the  designs  of  govern- 
ment, nor  the  accomplishment  of  those  designs,  are  sensible; 
and  the  government  itself,  with  respect  to  tact,  is  not  made 
visible. 

§  12.  If  it  be  said,  that  reason  and  the  light  of  native,  with- 
out revelation,  are  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  end  of  God's 
government,  in  his  moral  kingdom,  must  be,  to  promote  ibeee 
two  things  among  mankind,  viz.  their  virtue  and  their  happiness: 

In  reply,  1  would  ask.  What  satisfaction  can  men  without 
revelation  have,  with  respect  to  the  design,  wisdom,  and  success 
of  God^s  government,  as  to  these  ends,  when  wickedness  ^ 
generally  prevails  and  reigns,  through  all  ages  hitherto,  in  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  world,  at  all  times,  is  »^ 
l\ill  of  calamities,  miseries,  and  death,  having  no  prophecies  ^^ 
a  better  state  of  things  in  which  all  is  to  issue  at  last,  in  il^^ 
Tjittrr  ages  of  the  world  :  or  assuring  us  that  all  these  miscrab'^ 
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changes  and  great  confusion  are  guided  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
that  great  final  issue,  and  without  any  revelation  of  a  future 
atate  of  happiness  to  the  city  of  Crod  in  another  world  ? 

§  13.  ObjecL  God  does  maintain  a  moral  government  over 
all  mankind  :  but  we  see,  in  fact,  that  many  are  not  governed 
by  revelation^  since  the  greater  part  of  the  world  have  been 
destitute  of  divine  rev^ation  :  which  shows  that  God  does  not 
look  upon  conversation  as  necessary  in  order  to  his  moral  go- 
vernment of  mankind^  as  G<td  judges  for  himself,  and  acts 
according  to  his  own  judgment. 

Ans  i.  What  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is  God^s  moral  go- 
vernment over  a  society  of  moral  agents,  which  are  his  king- 
dom, or  a  society  that  have  God  for  their  king,  united  to  them 
as  the  head  of  the  society  ;  as  it  is  with  earthly  kings  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  kingdoms,  where  the  union  between  king 
and  subjects  is  not  broken  and  dissolved  ;  and  not  of  a  society 
or  country  of  rebels,  who  have  forsaken  their  lawful  sovereign, 
withdrawn  themselves  from  subjection  to  him,  and  cast  off  his 
government :  though  they  may  still  be  under  the  king's  power, 
and  moral  dominion,  in  some  sense,  as  he  may  have  it  in  his 
power  and  design,  to  conquer,  subdue,  judge,  and  punish  them 
for  their  rebellion.  But  yet  the  sense  in  which  such  a  nation  is 
under  the  moral  government  of  this  king,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  his  kingdom  or  people,  is  surely  extremely  diverse  from  that 
of  a  kingdom  remaining  in  union  with  their  king.  In  the  case 
of  a  people  broken  off  from  their  king,  maintaining  of  inter- 
course by  conversation  is  in  no  wise  in  like  manner  requisite. 
The  reasons  for  such  intercourse,  which  take  place  in  the  other 
case,  do  not  take  place  in  this. 

In  that  case,  society  ceases ;  ?.  e.  that  union  ceases  between 
God  and  man,  by  which  they  should  be  of  one  society.  And 
where  society  ceases,  there  the  argument  for  conversation 
ceases.  If  a  particular  member  of  the  society  were  wholly  cut 
off,  and  ceases  to  be  of  the  society — the  union  being  entirely 
broken — the  argument  for  conversation,  the  great  medium  of 
social  concerns,  ceases.  So  if  the  body  be  cut  off  from  the 
head,  or  be  entirely  disunited  from  it,  intercourse  ceases. 
Moral  government  in  a  society  is  a  social  affair ;  wherein  con- 
sists the  intercourse  between  superior  and  inferior  constituents, 
between  that  which  is  original,  and  that  which  is  dependent, 
directing  and  directed  in  the  society.  It  is  proper,  in  this  case, 
that  the  rebel  people  should  have  sufficient  means  of  knowing 
the  end  of  their  rebellion,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  subject 
to  their  king,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  him,  and  to  inquire 
afler  his  will.  But  while  they  remain  obstinate  in  their  re- 
bellion, and  the  king  has  not  received  them  into  favour,  the 
state  of  things  does  not  require,  that  he  should  particularly  de- 
clare his  intentions  with  respect  to  tliem,  or  should  open  to 
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them  the  designs  and  methods  of  bis  adodiniBtration.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  publish  among  them  the  way  and  terois 
of  reconciliation ;  make  revelations  of  his  goodness  and  wis- 
dom and  the  great  benefits  of  his  government ;  converse  with 
them  us  their  friend,  and  so  open  the  way  for  their  being  happy 
in  so  great  a  friend  ;  or  that  he  should  so  particularly  and  im- 
mediately publish  among  them,  particuiar  statutes  and  rules  for 
their  £;nod,  as  a  society  of  moral  agents,  &c«  ConversatioOj 
in  this  sense,  when  there  is  an  utter  breach  of  the  union,  is  not 
to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  requisite,  though  judging  and  con- 
demning  may. 

Arts.  2.  So  far  as  the  union  between  (xod  and  the  Heathen 
world  has  not  been  utterly  broken  ;  so  far  they  have  i|ot  beoo 
left  utterly  destitute  of  all  benefit  of  divine  revelation.  They  are 
not  so  entirely  and  absolutely  cast  off,  but  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility  of  their  being  reconciled ;  and  God  has  so  ordered  the 
case,  that  there  is  an  equal  possibility  of  their  receiving  the 
benefit  of  divine  revelation. 

If  the  Heathen  world,  or  any  parts  of  it,  have  not  only  en- 

{'oyed  a  mere  possibility  of  being  restored  to  favour,  but  nave 
lad  some  advantages  for  it .  so,  a  great  part,  yea,  mostly  the 
greater  part  of  the  Heathen  world,  have  not  been  led  merely 
to  the  light  of  nature.  They  have  had  many  things,  especially 
in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  were  delivered  to  mail- 
kind  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  by  revelation,  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors  by  tradition  ;  and  many  things  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jews,  And,  during  those  ages,  by  many  won- 
derful dispensations  towards  the  Jews — wherein  God  did  in  a 
most  public  and  striking  manner,  display  himself  and  show  his 
hand — the  world  had,  from  time  to  time,  notices  sufficient  to 
convince  them,  that  there  was  a  divine  revelation  extant,  and 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  seek  after  it.  And  things  sufficient 
to  make  revelation  public,  to  spread  it  abroad — to  extend  the 
fame  of  it  and  its  cflTects  to  the  utmost  end  of  the  earth,  and  to 
draw  men's  attention  to  it — have  been  vastly  more  and  greater 
in  later  times,  than  in  the  primitive  ages. 

Ans.  3.  The  nations  that  are  separated  from  the  true  God, 
and  live  in  an  open  and  obstinate  full  rejection  of  him  as 
their  supreme  moral  Governor,  reject  all  friendly  intercourse 
while  their  state  is  such.  They  are  open  enemies;  and,  so  far 
as  God  treats  them  as  such,  he  does  not  exercise  any  friendly 
moral  government  over  them.  And  they  have  light  sufficient 
without  revelation,  for  any  other  exercise  of  moral  government 
and  intercourse,  besides  those  that  are  friendly,  viz.  in  judging 
and  condemning  them.  They  have  light  sufficient  for  that 
judgment  and  condemnation,  of  which  they  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects. For  their  condemnation  shall  proceed  no  further,  than 
proportioned  to  their  light     They  shall  be  condemned  for  the 
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Violation  of  the  hiw  of  mitiire  and  nations ;  itnd  the  d^dgr^  of 
their  condemnation  shall  be  only  ami«vel*ab4e  to  the  degree  of 
the  means  and  advantages  they  have  had  (or  inforit^ation  of 
the  duties  of  this  law,  and  of  their  obligations  to  perform 
them. 

Ati8. 4.  What  has  appeared  in  those  parts. of  the  world  which 
have  been  destitute  of  revelation,  is  so  far  from  being  any  evi- 
dence that  revelation  is  not  necessary,  that  in  those  nations  and 
ages  which  have  been  most  destitute  of  revelation,  the  neces- 
sity of  it  has  most  evidently  and  remarkably  appeared,  by  the 
extreme  blindness  and  delusion  which  have  prevailed  and  reign- 
ed, without  any  remedy,  or  any  ability  in  those  nations  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  their  darkness. 

§  14.  I  think,  a  little  sober  reflection  on  those  opinions  which 
appear  among  the  deists,  weighing  them  together  with  the  na- 
ture of  things,  may  convince  us,  that  a  general  renunciation  of 
divine  revelation,  after  nations  have  enjoyed  it,. would  soon  bring 
those  nations  to  be  more  absurd,  brutish,  and  monstrous  in  their 
notions  and  practices,  than  the  heathens  were  before  the  gospel 
came  among  them.    For,  (1.)  Those  nation^  had  many  things 
among  them  derived  originally  from  revelation,  by  tradition 
from  their  ancestors,  the  ancient  founders  of  nations,  or  from 
the  Jews,  which  led  them  to  embrace  many  truths  contained  in 
the  scripture  ;  and  they  valued  such  tradition.     It  was  not  in 
general,  their  humour  to  despise  such  an  original  of  doctrines, 
or  to  contemn  them  because  thev  had  their  first  foundation  in 
divine  revelation,  but  they  valued  them  the  more  highly  on  this 
accoant ;  and  had  no  notion  of  setting  them  aside,  in  order  to 
the  drawing  of  every  thing  from  the  foundation  of  their  own 
reason.     By  this  means,  they  had  a  great  deal  more  of  truth  in 
matters  of  religion  and  morality,  than  ever  human  reason  would 
have  discovered  without  helps.     But  now,  the  humour  of  the 
deists  is,  to  reject  every  thing  that  they  have  had  from  supposed 
revelation  or  any  tradition  whatsoever,  and  to  receive  nothing 
but  what  they  can  clearly  see,  and  demonstrate  from  the  foun- 
tain of  their  own  unassisted  reason.    (2.)  The  heathens,  by  tra- 
dition, received  and  believed  manyfgreat  truths,  of  vast  import- 
ance, that  were  incomprehensible ;  and   it  was  no  objection 
with  them  against  receiving  them,  that  they  were  above  their 
comprehension.     But  now,  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  free-thinkers, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  but  what  can  be  comprehended-, 
and  this  leads  them  to  reject  all  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion (as  it  is  called^  as  well  as  revealed.     For  there  is  nothing 
pertaining  to  any  aoctrine  of  natural  religion,  not  any  perfec- 
tion of  (jod,  no,  nor  his  ver}'  existence  from  eternity,  without 
manv  things  attending  it  that  are  incomprehensible.    (3.)  The 
heathens  of  old,  in  their  reasonings,  did  not  proceed  in  that  ex- 
ceeding haughtiness  and  dependence  on  their  own  mere  singa- 
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lar  understanding,  disdaining  all  dependence  on  teachioff,  at 
our  deists  do ;  which  tends  to  lead  one  to  reject  almost  all  im- 
portant truths,  out  of  an  affectation  of  thinking  freelvt  indepen* 
dently,  and  singularly.  Some  of  the  heathens  professed  their 
great  need  of  teaching,  and  o^ divine  teaching,  (4.)  The  hea- 
thens did  not  proceed  with  that  enmity  against  moral  and  di- 
vine truth,  not  having  been  so  irritated  by  it.  They  were  will* 
ing  to  pick  up  some  scraps  of  this  truth  which  came  from  reve- 
lation, which  our  deists  reject  all  in  the  lump. 

§  15.  If  we  suppose  that  God  never  speaks  to,  or  converses  at 
all  with  mankind,  and  has  never,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  said  any  thing  to  them,  but  has  perfectly  let  them  alone, 
as  to  any  voluntary,  immc^diate,  and  direct  signification  of  his 
mind  to  them,  in  any  respect  teaching,  commanding,  promising, 
threatening,  counselling  or  answering  them  ;  such  a  notion  if 
established,  would  tend  exceedingly  to  atheism.  It  would  na« 
turally  tend  to  the  supposition,  that  there  is  no  Being  that 
made  and  governs  the  world.  And  if  it  should  nevertheless  be 
supposed,  that  there  is  some  Being  who  is,  in  some  respect,  the 
original  of  all  otiier  beings ;  yet  this  notion  would  naturally 
lead  to  doubt  of  his  being  properly  an  intelligent,  volitive 
Being ;  and  to  doubt  of  all  duties  to  him  implying  intercoone, 
such  as  prayer,  praise,  or  any  address  to  him,  external  or  inte^ 
nal,  or  any  respect  to  him  at  all  analogous  to  that  which  we 
exercise  towards  rulers  or  friends,  or  any  intelligent  beings  we 
here  see  and  know  ;  and  so  it  would  tend  to  overthrow  eveiy 
doctrine  and  duty  of  natural  religion.  Now,  in  this  respeci 
deism  has  a  tendency  to  a  vastly  greater  degree  of  error  and 
brutishness,  with  regard  to  matters  of  religion  and  morality, 
than  the  ancient  heathenism.  For  the  heathens  in  general  had 
no  such  notion,  that  the  Deity  never  at  all  conversea  with  man- 
kind in  the  ways  above-mentioned  ;  but  received  many  tra- 
ditions, rules,  and  laws,  as  supposing  they  came  from  God,  or 
the  gods,  by  revelation. 

§  16.  Many  of  the  free-thinkers  of  late  deceive  themselves, 
through  the  ambiguity  or  equivocal  use  of  the  word  Reastm. 
They  argue  that  wo  must  make  our  reason  the  highest  rule  by 
which  to  judge  of  all  things,  cveri  of  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion ;  because  reason  is  that  by  which  we  must  judge  of  revela- 
tion itself.  It  is  the  rule  on  which  our  judgment  of  the  truth 
of  a  revelation  depends,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  must  be 
that,  by  which  particular  doctrines  of  it  must  be  judged  :  not 
considering  that  the  word  reason  is  here  used  in  two  senseSi 
In  the  former,  viz.  in  our  judging  of  the  divinity  of  a  supposed 
revelation,  the  word  means  the  faculty  of  reason  taken  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  exercise  :  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
our  reason,  or  some  particular  opinions  that  have  appeared  ra- 
tional to  us.     Now,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the* 
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It  is  true,  the  faculty  of  reason  is  that  by  which  we  are 
idge  of  every  thing,  as  it  is  the  eye  by  which  we  see  all 
u  And  after  we  have  received  revelation,  still,  by  the  faculty 
«a8on,  we  receive  the  particular  doctrines  or  revelation, 
even  those  that  are  most  difficult  to  our  comprehension, 
by  the  faculty  of  reason  we  determine  this  principle,  that 
knows  better  than  us ;  and  whatever  God  declares  is  true, 
this  is  an  excecflingly  different  thing  from  making  an  opt- 
,  which  we  first  establisiied  without  revelation,  by  reason 
I  as  our  rule  to  judge  of  particular  doctrines  which  revela- 
declares.  It  may  lie  illustrated  by  this  :  If  there  be  a  man 
whom  we  have  the  most  thorough  acquaintance,  and  have 
known  to  be  a  person  of  the  soundest  judgment  and  great- 
ntegrity,  who  goes  a  journey  or  voyage  to  a  place  where  we 
r  were ;  and,  when  he  returns,  gives  an  account  of  some 
ige  phoBnomena  or  occurrences  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
3,  which  we  should  not  have  otherwise  believed ;  but  we 
(ve  them  now  to  be  true,  because  we  rely  on  his  testimony. 
),  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  man  to  say,  that  it  is  unreason- 
to  believe  him,  because  what  he  says  is  not  agreeable  to  rea- 
(meaning,  by  reason^  that  particular  opinion  we  should  have 
independent  of  his  testimony ;)  ana  urging  that  reason^ 
L  be  our  highest  rule,  and  not  his  testimony,  because  it  is  by 
reason  that  we  judge  of  the  testimony,  and  credibility  of 
man  that  testifies ;  meaning,  in  this  case,  the  faculty  of 
3n.  This  would  be  as  unreasonable,  as  for  a  man  to  say, 
he  never  will  rely  on  any  representation  made  by  the  best 
oscope  or  telescope  that  is  different  from  the  representation 
^h  he  has  by  the  naked  eye  ;  because  his  eye  is  the  rule  by 
;h  he  sees  even  the  optic  glass  itself,  and  by  which  he 
es  whether  it  be  regularly  made,  tending  to  give  a  true  re- 
entation  of  objects  ;  urging  that  his  eye  must  be  the  high- 
iile  for  him  to  determine  by.  because  it  is  by  the  eye  he  de- 
lines  the  goodness  and  sufficiency  of  the  class  itself;  and 
efore  he  will  credit  no  representation  made  by  the  glass, 
rein  the  glass  differs  from  his  eyes ;  and  so  will  not  believe 
the  blood  consists  partly  of  red  particles,  and  partly  of  a 
Ail  liquor,  because  it  appears  all  red  to  the  naked  eye  ;  not 
lidering  the  different  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  eye. 
ie  former  case,  viz»  with  respect  to  judging  of  the  goodness 
be  optic  glass,  he  means  the  sense  of  seeing,  or  the  organ 
ight.  In  the  latter,  when  he  says  he  will  not  believe  the 
esentatioii  of  the  glass,  wherein  it  differs  from  his  eye,  be- 
te his  eye  is  the  highest  rule :  by  the  eye,  he  means  the 
icular  representation  he  has  by  his  eye,  separately,  and 
lOut  the  glass. 

17.  Again  :  They  blunder  exceedingly,  through  not  making 
stinction  between  reason  and  a  mle  of  reason.  They  say. 
OL.  VII.  37 
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that  reason  is  our  highest  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  a  U  thii» 
and  therefore  they  must  judge  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  fy 
it ;  whereas,  they  seem  not  to  consider  what  they  mean  by  rea- 
son being  the  highest  rule.  It  is  true,  our  reason  or  understand- 
ing is  the  only  judging  faculty  by  which  we  determine  troth 
and  falsehood.  But  it  is  not  properly  our  highest  rt<Ze  ofjudg' 
ing  of  truth  and  falsehood,  nor  any  rule  at  all.  Tbe/iuu'e,  and 
the  rule  by  which  he  judges,  are  diverse.  A  power  of  discera- 
ing  truth,  and  a  rule  to  regulate  and  determine  the  use  of  tkiC 

f>ower,  are  quite  different  things.  The  rule  may  be  divine  rei^ 
ation,  especially  in  matters  of  religion.  As  it  is  with  the  fit- 
culty  or  organ  of  sight,  the  organ  is  not  properly  the  Mghtt 
means,  but  the  only  immediate  means  we  have  of  (Hscerningthe 
objects  of  sight,  but  if  men  were  talking  of  rules  how  to  tie 
their  eyes  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  see  most  certainly  and 
clearly — to  see  the  most  distant  or  the  minutest  objects,  so  a 
to  have  the  most  certain  and  full  information — ^it  would  be  ri- 
diculous for  any  one  to  say  that  his  eye  was  the  highest  rule  to 
regulate  his  sight. 

§  18.  Sometimes,  by  the  word  reason^  is  intended  the  sane 
as  argument  or  evidence^  which  the  faculty  of  reason  makes  OR 
of  in  judging  of  truth :  as  when  we  say,  we  should  belieie 
nothing  without,  or  contrary  to  reason  ;  that  is,  we  should  not 
give  the  assent  of  our  judgments  without,  or  against  evidence^ot^ 
something  that  appears  which  argues  the  thins  to  he  true.  Bat 
if  this  be  meant  by  them  who  assert  reason  to  oe  a  rule  sdpoi- 
or  to  revelation,  it  is  absurd  in  them  thus  to  speak  of  reason  as 
contra-distinguished  from  revelation.  To  say,  that  argument 
or  evidence  is  a  higher  rule  than  revelation,  is  to  make  evidoice 
and  divine  revelation  entirely  distinct ;  implying,  that  divine  n- 
velation  is  not  of  the  nature  of  evidence  or  ar^ment.  Thejf 
ought  to  explain  themselves  who  assert,  that  evidence  is  superi- 
or to  the  evidence  we  have  by  divine  revelation.  It  is  true,  di- 
vine testimony  is  not  the  same  thing  as  argument  or  evidence 
in  general ;  because  it  is  a  particular  sort  of  evidence.  There 
are  other  particular  sorts  of  evidence  ;  and  persons  might  speak 
as  intelligibly,  if  they  single  out  any  other  kind  of  evidenee, 
and  assert,  that  reason  or  evidence  was  superior  to  that  sort  of 
evidence.  As  for  instance,  one  sort  of  evidence  is  human  testi- 
mony of  credible  eye-witnesses ;  another  is  credible  history; 
another  is  memory ;  another  is  present  experience  ;  another  is 
geometrical  mensuration;  anotner  is  arithmetical  calculation; 
another  is  strict  metaphysical  distinction  and  comparison.  Now, 
would  it  not  be  an  improper  and  unintelligible  way  of  spr- 
ing, to  ask,  whether  evidence  was  not  above  experience  ?  or 
whether  argument  was  not  above  mensuration  or  cdkuhomf 
If  they  who  plead,  that  reason  is  a  rule  to  judge  of  truth  supe- 
rior to  revelation,  mean  by  reason^  thai  evidence,  which  is  wor- 
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U>  influence  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  it  seems  not  to  be  consi- 
»d  by  them,  that  such  evidence,  when  spoken  of  in  general, 
prehends  divine  testimony,  as  well  as  other  sorts  of  evidence ; 
»8  they  would  entirely  set  aside  divine  revelation,  as  carry- 
in  it  no  evidence  at  ail.  If  this  be  their  meaning,  they  are 
sitful ;  for  this  is  not  what  they  pretend  :  since  it  would  en- 
y  change  the  point  in  dispute,  and  alter  the  whole  contro- 

'r  if,  when  they  say  reason  is  a  higher  rule  than  revelation, 
'  mean  reason  exclusive  of  revelation,  or  that  such  argu- 
its  of  truth  as  we  have  without  revelation,  are  better  than 
ae  testimony  ;  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  all  other  arguments 
better  than  divine  testimony.  For  reason  or  argument, 
lOut  divine  testimony,  comprehends  all  other  arguments  that 
without  divine  testimony :  and  then,  this  is  as  much  as  to 
that  divine  testimony  is  the  very  least  and  lowest  of  all 
able  arguments,  that  ever  can  occur  to  the  mind  of  man, 
iny  measure  to  influence  his  judgment ;  which  meaning 
'  will  hardly  own.  On  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that,  let 
4irn  the  expressions  which  way  we  will,  all  the  boasted 
if  of  their  assertion  is  owing  wholly  to  confusion,  and  an 
liguous  use  of  terms ;  it  is  talking  without  ideas,  and  ma- 
[  sounds  without  fixing  any  distinct  meaning. 
19.  Here,  if  any,  in  disdain  of  such  an  imputation,  shall 
^  I  see  no  necessity  of  supposing  this  assertion  to  be  so  un- 
onable  and  unintelligible.  By  reason,  we  mean  that  evi- 
ce  which  is  seen  by  reason  simply  considered ;  reason  itself, 
lout  dependence  on  the  dictates  of  another ;  viewing  things 
bey  are  in  themselves  '^  such  an  objector  is  mistaken,  if  he 
ks  he  has  got  clear  of  the  difficulty.  All  evidence  whatso- 
',  even  that  by  divine  revelation,  is  included  in  his  descrip- 
of  reason.  It  is  by  viewing  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
judging  by  our  own  reason,  and  not  by  the  reason  of  ano- 
,  that  we  judge  there  is  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  we 
(e  divine  revelation  must  be  agreeable  to  truth.  Reason 
;e8  by  viewing  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  not  the  less 
luse  it  makes  use  of  a  medium  of  judgment;  and  when  rea- 
makes  use  of  divine  testimony  as  an  evidence  or  medium 
idgment,  it  judges  as  much  by  viewing  things  as  they  arc 
hemselves,  as  when  it  makes  use  of  any  other  medium 
idgment ;  as,  for  instance  a  measuring  rod  m  judging  of  dis- 
hes, a  compass  in  judging  of  directions  and  courses,  and 
res  and  characters  in  calculating  and  determining  numbers. 
*  any  should  say,  that  reason^  in  our  inc]|uiries  after  truth,  is 
©  regarded  as  a  rule  superior  to  experience^  this — accord- 
to  what  would  be  most  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  by 
1  a  saying,  and  might  generally  be  supposed  to  be  intended 
t  according  to  the  more  usual  acceptation  of  wordf? — would 
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be  a  foolish  assertion.     For  by  the  comparison  which  takes 
place  in  the  proposition  between  reason  and  experience^  reason 
would  be  understood  in  such  a  sense  as  that  it  might  properly 
be  set  in  opposition  to  experience,  or  taken  in  contradiction  to 
it ;  and  therefore  the  proposition  must  be  understood  thus,  viz. 
That  our  highest  rule  is  what  our  reason  would  suggest  to  « 
independent  of  experience,  in  the  same  things  that  are  matfen 
of  experience.     Or,  what  our  reason  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
before  experience,  is  what  we  must  regard  as  our  highest  rule, 
even  in  those  matters  that  afterward  are  tried  by  experience 
Certainly,  he  that  should  proceed  in  this  manner  in  his  inquiriei 
after  truth,  would  not  be  thought  wise  by  considerate  pereom^ 

§  20.  Yet  it  is  really  true,  in  some  sense,  that  our  reasf>o  if 
our  highest  rule  ;  and  that  by  which  we  arc  to  tr}'  and  judge  of 
all  things  :  even  our  experience  and  senses  themselves  must  be 
tried  by  it.  For  we  have  no  other  faculty  but  our  reascm,  by 
which  we  can  determine  of  truth  or  falsehood,  by  any  argument 
or  medium  whatsoever.  Let  the  argument  be  testimony  or  ex- 
perience, or  what  it  will,  we  must  judge  of  the  goodness  or 
strength  of  the  argument  by  reason.  And  thus  it  is  we  actually 
determine,  that  experience  is  so  good  and  sure  a  medium  of 
proof.  We  consider  the  nature  of  it ;  and  our  reason  soon 
shows  us  the  necessary  connexion  of  this  medium  with  tmtk 
So  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  dependence  that  is  to  be  had 
on  our  senses  by  reason ;  by  viewing  the  agreement  of  one 
sense  with  anotner,  and  by  comparing,  in  innumerable  w 
stances,  the  agreement  of  the  testimonies  of  the  senses  with 
other  criteria  of  truth,  and  so  rationally  estimating  the  value  of 
these  testimonies. 

But  if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  saying,  that  our  reason  is  a 
surer  rule  than  experience,  it  is  an  impro[)er  way  of  speaking, 
and  an  abuse  of  language.  For,  take  reason  thus  ;  and  so  rea- 
son and  experience  are  not  properly  set  in  contradiction,  or 
put  in  comparison  one  with  another  ;  for  the  former  includes 
the  latter,  as  the  genus  includes  the  species,  or  as  a  whole  in* 
eludes  the  several  particular  sorts  comprehended  in  that  whole. 
For,  judging  by  experience  is  one  way  of  judging  by  reason, 
or  rather,  experience  is  one  sort  of  argument  which  reason 
makes  use  of  in  judging.  And  to  say  that  reason  is  a  mor^ 
sure  rule  than  experience,  is  to  say,  that  arguing  is  a  muie 
sure  rule  than  a  particular  way  of  arguing:  or  to  say  that  argu- 
ment (in  general)  is  a  more  sure  rule  than  that  particular  sort 
of  argument,  viz.  experience.  Or  it,  by  reason,  is  meant  the 
Jfcumlty  of  reason^  or  that  power  or  ability  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  can  see  the  force  of  arguments ;  then  such  an  assertion  wiU 
appear  still  more  nonsensical.  For  then,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  the  mind^s  ability  to  see  the  force  of  arguments,  is  a  surer 
mle  by  which  to  judge  of  truth,  than  that  particular  argament* 
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.  experience ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  an  ability  to  judge 
ailments  is  a  surer  argument  than  that  sort  of  argument, 
lenence ;  or  that  a  man^s  understanding  is  a  better  rule  to  « 
lerstand  by,  than  such  a  particular  means  or  rule  of  under- 
nding. 

Fhese  observations  concerning  reason  and  experience,  when 
lae  two  are  compared  as  rules  by  which  to  judge  of  truth,  may 
applied  to  reason  and  revelation,  or  divine  testimony,  when 
like  manner  compared  as  distinct  rules  of  truth.  To  insist, 
X  men's  own  reason  is  a  rule  superior  to  divine  revelation, 
ler  a  pretence,  that  it  is  by  reason  that  we  must  judge  even 
the  authority  of  revelation  ;  that  all  pretended  revelations 
[St  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason  ;  and  that  reason  is  the 
ge  whether  they  are  authentic  or  not,  dLC,  is  as  foolish  as  it 
uM  be  to  assert,  for  the  like  reasons,  that  man^s  own  re4ucn 
I  test  of  truth  superior  to  experience.  There  is  just  the  same 
iacy  in  the  arguments  that  are  brought  to  support  one  and  the 
ler  of  these  foolish  assertions ;  and  both  are,  for  reasons  equal-  ^ 
brcible,  very  false,  or  very  nonsensical. 
\  21.  If  the  assertion  of  those  who  say,  that  men's  own  rea- 
I  is  a  higher  test  of  truth  than  divine  revelation,  has  any 
lae  in  it,  it  must  imply  a  comparison  of  different  sorts  of  ar- 
ments  or  evidences  of  truth  ;  and  so  the  meanine  of  it  must 
»  that  those  evidences  of  truth,  which  men  find  before  they 
re  the  help  of  divine  revelation,  are  a  better  criterion  of 
th,  than  any  discovery  they  have  by  revelation.  And  their 
mt  argument  to  prove  it,  is  this,  that  the  faculty  of  reason, 
which  the  mind  is  able  to  discern  the  force  of  truth,  is  the 
ly  faculty  by  which  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  value  and 
ee  of  revelation  itself.  It  is  just  such  a  sort  of  arguing,  as 
a  person  should  go  about  to  demonstrate,  that  a  man  could 
>re  certainly  discover  the  form  and  various  parts  of  the  pla- 
ts with  the  naked  eye,  than  with  a  telescope  ;  because  the  eye 
that  by  which  we  see  all  visible  things,  yea  by  which  we  see 
d  discern  how  to  use  and  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  teles- 
pes  themselves. 

tn  the  argument  these  men  use,  to  prove  that  reason  is  a 
tter  test  of  truth  than  revelation,  they  wretchedly  deceive 
BBiselves,  by  sliding  off  from  the  meaning  which  they  ffive  to 
B  word  reason  in  the  premises,  into  another  meaning  of  it  ex- 
edingly  diverse  in  the  conclusion.  In  the  premises,  wherein 
sy  assert,  that  reason  is  that  by  which  we  jiidge  of  all  things, 
en  of  revelation  itself,  they  mean  either  the  power  of  dis- 
niing  evidence ;  or  the  od  of  reasoning  in  general.  The 
OBequence  they  draw  is,  therefore,  reason  is  a  higher  test  of 
irth  than  revelation.  Here  if  they  retained  the  same  sense  of 
e  word  as  in  the  premises,  the  conclusion  would  be  perfisct 
msense.    For  then,  the  conclusion  would  be  thus:  The 
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minds,  who  have  been  without  reTelation,  have  been  contrary 
wise,  viz.  that  the  Deity  will  insist  on  some  satisfaction.     SL^ 
pentance  makes  some  satisfaction  for  many  injuries  that  mea 
are  guilty  of  one  towards  another ;  because  it  bears  some  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  injury.     But  reason  will  not  certainly 
determine,  that  it  is  proper  for  God  to  accept  of  repentance  ii 
some  satisfaclioii  for  an  offence,  when  that  repentance  is  infr 
nitely  disproportionate  to  the  heinousness  of  the  otTence,  or  the 
degree  of  injuriousness  that  is  offered.     And  reason  will  not 
certainly  determine,  that  the  offence  of  forsaking  and  renoa» 
cing  God  in  heart,  and  treating  him  with  such  indignity  and 
contempt,  as  to  set  him  below  the  meanest  and  vilest  tniop^ 
is  not  immensely  greater,  and  more  heinous,  than  any  iajuij 
offered  to  men ;  and  that  therefore  all  our  repentance  and  sfu^ 
row  fall  infinitely  short  of  proportion  in  measure  and  degree.  If 
it  be  said,  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  and   be  fully 
satisfied  in  it,  that  a  good  God  will  forgive  our  sin  on  repent* 
ance  ;  I  ask^  what  can  be  meant  by  repentance  in  the  case  of 
them   that  have  no  love  nor  true  gratitude  to  God  in  their 
hearts,  but  who  discover  such  an  habitual  disregard  and  cobp 
tempt  of  God  in  their  conduct,  as  to  treat  created  things,  of  the 
lowest  value,  with  greater  respect  than  him?     If  it  be  saidi 
that  thereby  is  meant  being  sorry  for  the  offence  ;  I  aak,  whe- 
ther that  sorrow  is  worthy  to  be  accepted  as  true  repentance, 
that  does  not  ariite  from  any  change  of  heart,  or  from  a  better 
mind,  a  mind  more  disposed  to  love  God,  and  honour  him,  be* 
ing  now  so  changed  as  to  have  less  disregard  and  contempt? 
whether  or  not  the  sorrow  which  arises  only  from  fear  and  seK 
love,  with  a  heart  still  in  rebellion  against  God,  be  such  as  we 
can  be  certain  will  be  accepted  ?    If  not,  how  shall  a  man,  who 
at  present  has  no  better  heart,  but  yet  is  greatly  concern^  for 
himself  through  fear,  know  how  to  obtain  a  better  heart  7  How 
does  it  appear,  that  he,  if  he  tries  only  from  fear  and  self-love, 
can  make  himsc^lf  better,  and  make  himself  love  God  ?  what 
proper  tendency  can  there  be  in  the  heart  to  make  itself  better, 
until  it  sincerely  repents  of  its  present  badness  ?  and  how  can 
the  heart  have  sincerity  of  repentance  of  the  present  badness, 
until  it  begins  to  be  better,  and  so  begins  to  forsake  its  bod« 
ness,  by  truly  disapproving  it,  from  a  good  disposition,  or  a 
better  tendency  arising  in  it  ?     If  the  disposition  remain  juit 
the  same,  then  no  sincere  disapprobation  arises  ;  but  the  reign- 
ing disposition,  instead  of  destroying,  on  the  contrary,  approves 
and  confirms  itself.     The  heart  can  have  no  tendency  to  make 
itself  better,  until    it  begins   to  have  a  better  tendency ;  fisr 
therein   consists  its  badness,  viz.   having  no  good  tendency 
or  inclination.     And  to  begin  to  have  a  good  tendency,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  begin  to  have  a  sincere  inclina- 
tion to  be  better^  is  the  same  thing  as  to  begin  already  to  be 
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ii^ter.^  So  that  it  seems,  that  they  that  are  now  under  the 
reigning  power  of  an  evil  heart,  can  have  no  ability  to  help 
themselves,  how  sensible  soever  they  may  be  of  their  mis- 
eiy,  and  concerned  through  fear  and  self-love  to  be  deli- 
veied  ;  but  they  need  this  from  God,  as  part  of  their  salvation, 
mr.  that  Ood  should  give  them  sincere  repentance,  as  well  ae 
pardon  and  deliverance  from  the  evil  consequences  of  sin. 
ALnd  how  shall  they  know,  without  revelation,  that  God  will 
;ive  sinners  a  better  heart,-  to  enable  them  truly  to  repent  \  or 
n  what  way  they  can  have  any  hope  to  obtain  it  of  him  ?  And 
f  men  could  obtain  some  sincere  repentance  of  their  being 
rholly  without  that  love  of  God  that  they  ought  to  have ;  yet 
tow  can  reason  determine^  that  God  wilt  forgive  their  sin,  until 
hey  whoUy  forsake  it  ?  or  until  their  repentance  is  perfect  ?  un- 
fl  they  relinquish  all  ■  their  sinful  contempt,  ingratitude,  and 
e^rdlessness  of  God  ?  or,  which  is  the  same  thmg,  until  they 
ully  return  to  their  duty,  i.  e.  to  that  degree  of  love^  honour^ 
gratitude  and  devotedness  to  God,  that  is  their  duty  7  If  they 
lave  robbed  God,  who  can  certainly  say  that  God  will  forgive 
hem,  until  they  restore  all  that  they  have  robbed  him  of^  and 

£>e  him  the  whole  that  he  claims  by  the  most  absolute  right  f 
It  where  is  any  man  that  repents  with  such  a  perfect  repent- 
ince  ?  and  if  there  be  ever  any  instances  of  it  in  this  world,* 
vho  will  say,  that  it  is  in  every  man^s  power  to  obtain  it  ?  of 
jiat  there  certainly  are  no  lower  terms  of  forgiveness  ?  and  if 
here  are,  who  can  tell  certainly  where  to  set  the  bounds,  and 
ray  precisely  to  what  degree  a  man  must  repent  ?  How  great 
anist  his  sorrow  be  in  proportion  to  his  offences,  &c.?  Or,  whd 
3an  say,  how  long  a  man^s  day  of  probation  shall  last  ?  Will 
feason  alone  certainly  determine,  that  if  a  man  goes  on  for  a 
long  time  presumptuously  in  his  contempt,  rebellion,  anrd 
iffronts,  presuming  on  God's  goodness,  depending,  that  though 
le  does  thus  abuse  his  grace  as  long  as  he  pleases,  yet  if  he  t^ 
|)ent8  at  any  time,  God  will  forgive  him,  and  receive  him  to 
favour^  forgiving  all  his  presumptuous  aggravated  rebellion,  in- 
apratitude  and  provocation,  and  will  receive  him  into  the  aroMi 
>f  bis  love  ?  will  reason  alone  fully  satisfy  the  mind,  that  God 
itands  ready  to  pardon  and  receive  to  favour  such  a  sinner,  af- 
ter long  continuance  in  such  horrid  presumption  and  most  vile 
ingratitude  ?  Or,  will  reason  fully  determme  for  a  certaint]^, 
that  God  will  do  it,  if  men  thus  presumptuously  spend  their 
foath^  tlie  best  part  of  their  lives,  in  obstinate  and  ungrafteful 
nackedness,  depending  that  God  will  stand  ready  to  pardon 
ifierward :  and,  in  short,  how  cdn  reason  alone  be  sufficient 
to  set  the  bounds,  and  say  how  long  God  will  bear  with  and 
irait  upon  presumptuous  sinners  ?  how  many  acts  of  such  tn^ 
gratitude  and  presumption  he  will  be  ready  to  forgive,  and  on 
what  terms,  &c.  ?  I  say,  bow  can  reason  nx  these  limits,  with 
Vol.  VII.  38 
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any  clear  evidence  that  shall  give  the  mind  a  fixed  estaUiflh 
xnent  and  satisfaction  7 

Therefore  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  the  forgiveness  and 
salvation  of  sinful  men ;  new  relations  of  God  to  men,  and 
concerns  of  God  with  men,  and  a  new  dependence  of  men  on 
God,  will  arise,  no  less,  probably  much  more  important^  than 
those!^ which  are  between  God  as  man^s  creator,  and  the  author 
of  his  natural  good.  And  as  God  must  manifest  his  perfec- 
tions  in  a  new  work  of  redemption  or  salvation,  coihrived  and 
ordered  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  executed  by  Us  powCT-^-JB 
a  perfect  consistence  with  his  justice  and  holiness,  and  a  greater 
manifestation  of  his  goodness,  than  is  made  in  hu  wovks  as  tk 
author  of  nature — so  these  things  must  be  the  foundation  of 
new  regards  to  God,  new  duties,  and  a  new  religion,  founded 
on  those  displays  of  his  perfections  in  the  work  of  sriratioD, 
and  on  the  new  relations  God  sustains  towards  men,  and  the 
new  dependence  of  men  on  Grod,  and  new  oblimtions  lakl  od 
men  in  that  work,  which  may  be  called  reveoM  religum,  d^ 
ferent  from  that  natural  religion  which  is  founded  on  the  worb 
of  God,  as  the  creator  and  the  author  of  nature,  and  oar  con- 
cerns with  God  in  that  work ;  though  not  at  all  contrary  to  it. 

The  light  of  nature  teaches  that  religion  which  is  necessaij 
to  continue  in  the  favour  of  the  God  that  made  us :  but  it 
cannot  teach  us  tha  religion  which  is  necessary  to  our  beisf 
restored  to  the  favour  of  God,  after  we  have  forfeited  it 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mahometanism  compared  with  Christianity-^'-particvJarhf  tntt 

respect  to  their  propagojtum. 

§  1.  In  what  respect  the  propagation  of  Mahometanism  b 
far  from  being  parallel  with  the  propagation  of  Gbrtetanitj, 
will  appear^by  these  observations. —  The  reooZitftofi  that  was 
brought  to  pass  in  the  world,  by  the  propagation  of  Mahome- 
tanisn,  was  not  so  ^reat  as  that  which  happened  by  the  pn^ 
gation  of  Christianity ;  yea,  in  this  respect,  was  by  no  mean 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  it.  Consider  the  state  the  vrorid  was 
in  before  Christianity  was  propagated ;  how  dark,  ignorant, 
barbarous,  and  wicked  ;  how  strongly  these  thinss  were  esta- 
blished by  long  universal  immemorial  custom  ;  how  fixed  vb 
men's  hearts ;  how  established  by  all  human  authority,  and 
power,  and  inclination ;  and  how  vast  the  alteration,  when 
Christianity  was  introduced  and  established ;  how  vast  the^ 
overthrow  of  that  which  had  been  built  up  before,  and  stood 
from  age  to  age ;  how  great,  how  strong  the  buildinjg ;  how 
absolute  its  destruction  r^and  also,  how  great  the  buildmg  that 
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raa  erected  in  its  room ;  and  how  different  and  opposite  a  na- 
ire  from  that  which  had  stood  on  the  same  ground  before. 

§  2b  But  as  to  the  revolution  brought  to  pass  in  the  world  by 
uihometanism,  it  consisted  either  in  the  change  made  among 
le  heathen — barbarous  nations,  which  had  their  orignal  from 
jrabia  or  Scythia — or  among  professing  Christians.  But, 
ith  respect  to  either  of  these,  was  the  revolution  comparably 
>  great  as  the  other.  As  to  the  change  made  among,  those 
IsotAen,  they  long  had  entertained  some  obscure  notions  of 
16  true  GocI ;  and  many  of  the  sreat  truths  of  what  is  called 
atoral  religion,  they  had  obtained  by  those  glimmerings  of  the 
ght  of  the  gospel  which  had  been  diffused  over  great  part  of 
16  world ;  even  that  part  of  it  that  had  not  fully  embraced 
hristianity.  But  Mahometanism  carried  them  very  little  far^ 
ler  in  these  things,  and  was  an  occasion  of  but  small  advance 
r  l^t  and  knowled^.  As  to  the  chanee  made  among 
^hrtitiansj  there  was  no  advance  at  all  made  in  knowledge, 
r  in  any  thing  that  was  good.  And  as  to  the  change  mule 
along  them  as  to  religious  customs,  they  had  so  degenerated 
sfore,  and  were  become  so  superstitious,  that  the  alteration 
ai  not  very  perceptible. 

§  3.  The  difference  of  the  two  revolutions  was  immensely 
reat  as  to  goodness.  The  change  made  in  the  world  by  the 
ropaeation  of  Christianity,  was  a  great  change  indeed,  with 
)gard  to  light  and  knowledge.  It  was  a  change  from  great 
EU'kness  to  elorious  and  marvellous  lij^ht.  By  the  preaching 
r  the  gospel  in  the  world,  the  day-sprmg  from  on  high  visits 
le  earth,  and  the  sun  arose  after  a  lon^  night  of  the  grossest 
arkness.  But  as  to  the  change  made  m  Christendom  by  the 
ropagation  of  Mahometanism,  there  was  no  increase  of  light 
f  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  evidently  a  change  from  light 
»  darkness.  It  was  a  propagation  of  ignorance,  and  not  of 
Dowledge.  As  to  the  change  made  ampn£  the  Heathens,  as 
6  observed  before,  there  was  but  a  small  degree  of  increased 
jht ;  and  all  that  was  added,  was  borrowed  from  Christianity, 
ny. increase  of  knowledge  that  arose,  proceeded  only  from 
[ahomet  and  his  followers,  communicating  what  had  before 
een  communicated  to  them  bv  Chrbtian  teaching.  There 
in  be  no  pretence  of  the  least  degree  of  addition  in  any  thing, 
dyond  what  they  had  before  received  from  the  gospeL  And 
I  to  rules  and  precepts,  examples,  promises,  or  incitements 
»  virtue  of  any  kind,  no  addition  at  all  was  made.  What  al- 
iration  there  existed,  was  only  for  the  worse  ;  the  examples, 
ifltories,  representations,  and  promises  of  the  new  Mahometan 
£gion,  only  tended  exceedingly  to  debase,  debauch  and  cor- 
ipt  the  minds  of  such  as  received  it* 

§  4.  The  revolution  that  was  occasioned  bv  the  propagation 
f  Christianity,  was  an  infinitely  greater  and  more  wonderfrd 
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effect,  it'  we  consider  tiie  opposition  that  was  overcome  in 
bringing  it  to  pass.     Christianity  was  propagated  against  ali 
the  opposition  that  could  bo  made  by  man^s  carnal  dispositions, 
strengthened  by  inveterate  general  custom,  principles,  habits, 
and  practice,  prevailing  like  a  mighty  flood.     MahometaDism 
was  propagated,  not  in  opposition  to  those  inclinations,  but  b^ 
complying  with  them,  and  gratifying  them,  in  examples,  pre* 
cepts,  and  promises,  as  Stapferus  observes,  (Theol.  Polem, 
torn,  iii.  p.  292.)  Speaking  of  Mahomet ^s  laws,  he  says,  ^^Tfae 
law  which  he  published,  was,  above  all  others,  accommodated 
not  only  to  the  opinions  of  men,  but  also  to  the  depraoed  na- 
ture, manners,  and  innate  vices  of  those  nations  among  whom 
he  propagated  it ;  nor  did  it  require  much  more  than  external 
exercises,  of  which,  to  a  carnal  man,  are  much  more  easy  to  ba 
performed,  than  those  spiritual  exercises  which  the  sacred  pajjei 
prescribe.     He  allowed  of  revenge  for  injuries ;  of  discardu^ 
wives  for   the  slightest  causes ;  of  the  addition  of  wives  to 
wives,  which  must  have  served  only  as  so  many  new  provocar 
tives  to  lust.     At  the  same  time  he  indulged  himself  in  the 
greatest  excess  of  promiscuous  and  base  lasciviousness.    He 
placed  the  true  worship  of  God  in  such  external  ceremoniea, 
as  have  no  tendency  to  promote  true  piety.     In  fine,  the  whole 
of  that  religion  which  he  instituted,  was  adapted  to  no  other 
end,  than  the  shedding  of  human  blood.^^ 

§  5.  This  religion  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  luxurioni 
and  sensual  disposition.  Christianity  was  extremely  contraiT, 
to  the  most  established  and  darling  notions  of  the  world; 
whereas  Mahomet  accommodated  his  doctrines  to  all  such  no- 
tions as  were  most  pleasing  at  that  time,  among  the  Heathen, 
Arabians,  Jews,  and  the  several  most  prevailing  sects  of  ChriSf 
tians  ;  as  Stapferus  observes  : 

^'  Mahomet  retained  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Arabians  ;  he  mixed  his'doctrine  with  the  fables  of  the  Jews, 
and  retained  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  other  religions 
prevalent  at  that  time.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  favoured 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Heathens ;  and  was 
suited  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  to  the  allurements  of  the 
world.  But  the  religion  which  Christ  taught,  did  not,  in  the 
least  instance,  favour  the  depraved  afiections  of  men,  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  flesh ;  but  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
them ;  nor  was  it  suited  to  the  prejudices  of  either  Jews  or 
Gentiles ;  but  it  was  plainly  contrary  to  the  preconceived  opi* 
nions  of  men.     Whence  the  apostles,  in  preaching  this  reli* 

Son,  immediately  opposed  both  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  of 
e  Gentiles.'^  (ibid.  p.  340.)  Christianity  was  propagated  under 
the  most  violent,  universal,  and  cruel  persecution  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  world.  Mahometanism  was  not  so ;  it  never  maae  its 
way  any  where,  in  any  remarkable  degree,  against  persecution. 
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§  6.  The  difference  will  appear  great,  if  we  consider  the  time 
bien  each  of  these  were  propagated.  Christianity  was  propa* 
itcd  at  a  time  when  human  learning  and  science  was  at  its 
t^test  height  in  the  world.  But  Mabometanism  was  broach- 
1  and  propagated  in  ages  of  great  darkness,  after  learning 
id  exceedingly  decayed,  and  was  almost  extinguished  in  the 
9rld. 

§  7.  The  difference  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
aces  from  whence  these  religions  were  propagated. — Chris- 
inity  was  first  begun  in  a  place  of  great  light,  the  greatest 
^t  with  regard  to  religious  knowledge  then  known,  and  in  a 

3r  public  part  of  the  globe ;  whither  resorted  innumerable 
titudes  of  people  three  times  every  year,  from  almost  all 
irts  of  the  then  known  world.  And  beside  the  vast  resort  of 
iwa  and  proselytes  thither,  it  was  a  country  that*  was  at  that 
ne  under  the  inspection  and  government  of  the  Romans, 
bere  they  had  a  governor,  and  other  public  officers  constantly 
siding.  It  was  propagated  especially  from  Jerusalem,  the 
lief  city  in  that  country,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
iblic  cities  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  all  things  considered, 
18  next  to  Rome  itself,  nay,  in  some  respects,  even  far  beyond 
ome.  And  the  nations  among  whom  it  was  first  propagated 
ler  the  Jews,  were — not  the  more  ignorant  and  barbarous, 
it — ^the  most  knowing  and  learned  in  the  world  ;  as  particu- 
rly  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And 'the  cities  where  it  was 
ry  early  received,  and  from  whence  it  was  promulgated  to 
hier  parts,  were  the  greatest,  most  public  and  polite ;  such  as 
Qtioch,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Rome : 
Eld  some  of  these  were  the  greatest  seats  of  learning  and  phi- 
sophy  on  earth. — Whereas,  Mabometanism  was  broached  in  a 
irk  corner  of  the  earth,  Arabia ;  and  the  people  among  whom 
first  gained  strength,  who  sent  out  armies  to  propagate  it  to 
e  rest  of  the  world,  were  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  sort  of 
t<q>le ;  such  as  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  who  originated  from 
^ythia. 

§  8.  The  difference  appears  in  the  means  and  method  of  pro* 
Ration.  Christianity  was  propagated  by  light,  instruction  and 
kowledge,  reasoning  and  inquiry.  These  things  were  encou- 
ged  by  the  gospel ;  and  by  these  meaps  the  gospel  prevailed. 
It  Mahometanism  was  not  propagated  by  light  and  instruc- 
»ii,  but  by  darkness;  not  by  encouraging  reasoning  and  search, 
it  by  discouraging  knowledge  and  learning ;  by  shutting  out 
ose  things,  and  forbidding  inquiry ;  and  so,  in  short,  by  blind- 
g  the  eyes  of  mankind.---It  was  propagated  by  the  power  of 
B  BWord  also ;  by  potent  sultans,  absolute  tyrants,  and  mighty 
mies.  Christianity  was  propagated  by  the  weakest  of  men, 
larmed  with  any  thing  but  meekness,  humility,  love,  miracles, 
^ar  evidence,  most  virtuous,  holy,  and  amiable  examples,  and 
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the  power  and  favour  of  eminent  virtue,  joined  with  anured 
belief  of  the  truth,  with  self-denial  and  suffering  for  truth  and 
holiness,  fiy  such  weapons  as  these  was  it  propagated  agaiait 
the  power,  authority,  wealth,  and  armour  ot  the  world :  against 
the  greatest  potentates,  most  absolute  and  cruel  tyrants,  their 
most  crafty  counsels,  and  greatest  strength,  utmost  rage  aod 
cruelty,  and  determined  resolutions  to  put  a  stop  to  iL  It  wai 
propagated  against  all  the  strength  of  the  strongest  empire  that 
ever  was  in  the  world. 

§  9.  One  principle  way  wherein  the  propagation  of  Chiii* 
tianity  is  a  proof  of  its  truth,  consists  in  its  bein^  an  evideooe 
of  the /ac^«  that  are  the  foundation  of  it.  Christianity  is  btdt 
on  certain  great  and  wonderful  visible  facts ;  such  as,  Chriit^ 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  great  and  innumerable 
miracles  wrought  by  him  and  his  apostles,  and  other  his  follow- 
ers, in  Judea,  and  manv  parts  of  the  world. — ^These  facts  were 
always  referred  to,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole ;  and  Cbro- 
tianity  always  pretended  to  be  built  on  them.  That  Christiao- 
ity,  which,  in  effect,  is  no  other  than  the  belief  of  these  fiuti, 
should  be  extensively  propagated  in,  and  near  the  places  and 
time  when  the  facts  were  said  to  be  wrought ;  when  and  where 
there  was  so  much  opportunity  and  advantage  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  matter ;  is  a  great,  standing  everlasting  evideooe 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts.  But  as  to  Mahometanism,  it  pretendi 
to  no  facts  for  its  proof  and  foundation,  but  only  MahometJ 
pretences  to  intercourse  with  heaven,  and  his  success  in  rapine, 
murder,  and  violence. — Belief  of  sensible  miracles,  or  public 
attestations  of  heaven  to  Mahomet^s  authority  and  doctrioei, 
was  no  part  of  his  religion  ;  and  was  not  employed  in  its  propa- 
gation. 

§  10.  If  we  consider  the  propagation  of  Christiani^  as  a 
doctrine  or  belief  of  wonderful  divine  facts,  Mahometanism  ii 
not  set  up  in  opposition  to  it :  because  the  Mahometan  religioo 
itself  acknowledges  the  principal  facts  of  Christianity^  thougb  it 
has  no  facts  of  its  own  to  urge.  And  so  Mahometanism  rather 
confirms  than  weakens  Christianity ;  and  the  propagation  of 
Mahometanism  itself,  mav  be  considered  as  one  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  propagation  ot  Christianity,  and  as  a  part  of  that 
propagation,  in  as  far  as  it  consists  in  a  propagation  of  a  pro- 
fessed belief  of  those  facts.  It  is  so  far  an  instance  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  Chistianity,  that  it 
proves  all  the  rest.  The  Alcoran  owns  Jesus  to  be  a  great 
prophet ;  *^  the  messenger  of  God,''  (Surat.  v.  84.^  that  be 
wrought  miracles,  healing  a  man  blind  from  his  birtn,  and  tbe 
leprous,  (Surat  v.  119.)  also  raising  the  dead ;  and  that  Jesn 
as  born  of  Mary  was  himself  a  miracle,  (Surat.  xxiii.  b%)  He 
often  speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  servant  and  messenger  of^God; 
(Surat.  iv.  158.  iii.  152.  iv.  169, 170.  v.  84.)  Now,ownhig  this, 
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in  effect  owning  the  whole.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
tde,  and  proves  all  the  rest.  It  owns  that  Jesus  was  miracu« 
wly  conceived  and  born ;  (Surat«  iii.  47.  xix.  20.  21.)  and 
liout  sin.  (Surat  iii.  36.  xix.  19.) — Mahomet  owns  Jesus,  and 
tribes  the  conception  of  Christ  alone  to  the  power  of  God, 
1  the  inflation  of  his  Spirit. — In  Surat.  xxi.  19.  are  these 
rds,  as  the  w6rds  of  God  ;  ^^  And  Mary  was  a  chaste  virgin, 
1  We  inspired  her  with  Our  Spirit,  and  set  up  her  and  her 
I  as  a  miracle  to  all  ages.'' — He  owned  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes* 
b  foretold  in  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  Surat  iii.  45.  ^*  When 
\  angels  said,  O  Mary,  certainly  God  declares  to  thee  his 
n  word  ;  his  name  shall  be  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  Mary  :'^ 
rat  xix.  29.  Surat  iv.  *^  Certamly  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of 
irj,  is  the  ambassador  of  God  and  his  word.**  He  owned 
ri8t*8  ascension  into  heaven.  ^^  God  raised  him  (Christy  to 
Melf  r^  Surat  iv.  157.  Concerning  Christ's  miracles.  Ma- 
met  s^s,  Surat  iii.  45.  v.  1 19.  *^  God  savs,  O  Jesus,  the 
I  of  MLary,  1  have  strengthened  thee  by  tne  spirit  of  ho- 
B8S ;  and  thou  shalt,  by  Aiy  leave,  heal  a  man  blind  from 
birth ;  and  by  my  leave  thou  shalt  raise  the  dead  from  tbeir 


fcves." 


^11,  In  this  respect  the  great  propagation  of  the  Mahome- 
I  reliffion  is  a  confirmation  of  revealed  religion — and  so  of 
}  Chnstian  in  particular,  which  alone  can  have  any  pretext 
be  a  religion  revealed  by  God — as  this  is  a  great  demonstra^ 
B  of  the  extreme  darkness,  blindness,  weakness,  childishnesSr 
ly,  and  madness  of  mankind  in  matters  of  religion,  and  showt 
w  greatly  they  stand  in  need  of  a  divine  guide,  and  divine 
ice  and  strength  for  their  help,  such  as  the  gospel  reveaJs^ 
id  that  this  gross  delusion  has  continued  so  long  to  so  great 
extent,  shows  how  helpless  mankind  are,  under  ignorance 
d  delusion  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  what  absolute  need 
$y  have  of  extraordinary  divine  interposition  for  their  reliefr 
MS  besides,  such  a  miserable,  blind,  helpless  state  of  mankind^ 
also  exactly  agreeable  to  the  representation  made  in  the 
iristian  revelation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ie  Jewish  nation  have^  from  their  very  beginnings  been  a  m- 
workable  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion, 

§  1.  Wren  every  other  nation  under  heaven  had  forsaken  the 
ue  God,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  heathenish  darkness,  the 
ws  had  among  them  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  True 
>d,  and  rational  and  true  notions  of  his  being,  attributes,  and 
Hks ;  of  his  relation  to  mankind,  our  dependence  upon  him, 
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and  the  worship  and  regards  due  to  him.    This  was  upheld 
among  them  alone,  for  so  many  ages,  to  the  coming  of  Christ  i 
while  they  were  surrounded  on  every  side,  with  nations  vastly 
differing  from  them,  and  the  worst  of  idolaters.     The  whole 
world  beside  themselves  had  forgotten  th(?  True  God  and  fiw- 
saken  his  worship,  and  were  all  the  while  involved  in  groe 
heathenism.    They  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  dnost  frequented 
and  most  populous  parts  of  the  world.    They  did  not  live  sepa* 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  in  an  island  or  a  peninsula; 
or  yet  as  divided  from  others  by  vast  deserts,  or  impassable 
mountains  ;  but  on  the  continent,  in  the  midst  of  the  habitable 
world,  with  populous  countries  adjoining  to  them  almost  oa 
every  side.    Those  nations,  who  were  their  next  neighbouzs  oa 
every  side,  were  steadfastly  gross  Pagans,  and  some  of  themoit. 
barbarous  idolaters. 

§  2.  They  were  not  a  nation  that  studied  philosophy ;  they 
had  no  schools  among  them  under  the  care  of  philosophers  who 
instructed  their  pupils  in  human  science ;  yet  they  had  most  ap- 
parently far  better,  more  sublime,  and  purer  notions  of  God 
and  religion,  of  man^s  duty,  and  of  divine  things  in  geneni, 
than  the  best  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  Nor  do  they  sew 
to  have  been  a  people  any  way  remarkablv  distinguished  boat 
other  nations,  by  their  genius  and  natural  abilities.  They  were 
a  comparatively  small  people,  not  a  great  empire,  not  a  vast 
and  potent  commonwealth. 

§  3.  Such  changes  and  revolutions  frequently  came  to  psM 
in  their  nation,  and  such  was  their  peculiar  state  from  time  to 
time,  that  they  were  exceeding  liable  to  be  corrupted  and 
overrun  with  heathenish  notions,  and  the  customs  of  idohh 
trous  nations,  and  to  grow  into  a  conformity  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  that  respect.  They  were  above  two  hundred  years  ia 
Egypt,  which  maybe  looked  upon  as  the  second  naticHi,if 
not  the  first,  for  being  the  fountam  of  idolatry. — And  they  lived 
there  under  circumstances  tending  the  most  to  their  beinff  coT" 
rupted  with  idolatry,  and  brought  to  a  conformity  with  the 
Egyptians  in  that  respect,  of  any  that  can  be  imagined ;  es- 
pecially on  these  accounts : — They  were  there  in  the  oeginning 
and  rise  of  their  nation.  There  the  nation  had  its  bu'th.  It 
grew  from  one  family  of  about  seventy  persons,  with  the  father 
of  the  whole  family  at  the  head  of  it,  to  be  more  than  a  mil- 
lifin  of  people,  yea  probably  (reckoning  male  and  female,) 
about  two  millions.  And  they  lived  there,  not  separate  ana 
distinct  from  the  E^ptians ;  but  had  continual  intercourse  with 
them.  Yea,  they  dwelt  there  as  inferiors,  in  subjection  to  the 
Egyptians  ;  their  slaves  :  and  the  Egyptians  who  had  daily  coo- 
cern  with  them,  were  their  masters. 

§  4.  Afler  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  for  seve- 
ral ages  dwelt  there  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  heathen 
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itiliabitants,  who  were  so  numerous  and  strong,  as  sofnetimes 
to  overcome,  and  keep  them  long  in  subjection :  which  also, 
ftom  time  to  time,  their  idolatrous  neighbours  did. — And  after 
they  had  lived  long  in  the  land,  ten  of  their  tribes  were  carried 
away  into  final  captivity,  and  heathen  inhabitants  planted  in 
their  stead :  by  which  the  religion  of  the  remaining  two  tribes  wae^ 
the  more  exposed.  At  last,  these  remaining  two  tribes,  with 
the  Levites,  and  all  that  were  left  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had 
mixed  with  them,  were  carried  away  into  Babylon,  the  chief 
city  of  Chaldea,  the  country  that  above  all  in  the  world,  (at 
least  excepting  Egypt,)  was  the  fountain  of  idolatry:  there 
they  dwelt  during  the  time  of  one  generation.  So  that  before 
any  of  them  returned  <  the  body  of  the  people  were  a  new  gene*^ 
ration,  bom  and  brought  up  in  tliat  land  of  darkness,  amonest 
idolaters,  their  superiors  and  masters,  and  most  of  them  tne 
^most  honourable  men  that  were  then  in  the  world ;  and  a  great 

Krt,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  never  returned, 
t  continued  dispersed  in  heathen  countries  till  Christ's  com^ 
ing.  As  to  the  nation  in  general,  those  in  Canaan,  and  thoscf 
out  of  it,  were  in  subjection  to  the  three  successive  heathefl 
monafchiesf  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman ;  and  heathen 
people  belonging  to  each  of  those  empires,  often  swarmed  in 
their  country. 

§  5.  The  people  seemed  to  be,  from  their  very  beginning  till 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  exceedingly  prone  to  idolatry ;  were 
fond,  in  that  respect,  of  the  customs  of  those  heathen  neigh*' 
boors^  and  were  apt  to  think  it  honourable  to  be  like  the  rest 
of  the  tiations,  ana  a  dis^ace  to  be  singular.  This  appears,  in 
that  they  actually  oftentimes  apostatized  to  idolatry,  embraced 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  nfeslccted  the  worship  of 
the  true  God ;  and  continued  sometimes  for  a  long  time  in  their 
conformity  to  their  heathen  neighbours.  Yet  ttey  were  won- 
deriiilly  reclaimed  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  the)r  were  never 
suffered  finally  to  apostatize,  as  all  other  nations  in  the  worldf 
had  done,  nor  were  left  in  their  apostacy  for  so  long  a  space  of 
time. 

§  6.  All  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  not  only  the  truer 
God  and  his  spiritual  worship  are  so  infinitely  diverse  fi'om  the 
gods  and  religion  of  the  heathens ;  but  the  external  institutions^ 
and  rites  of  worship  observed  among  the  Jews,  and  the  law  of 
their  worship  and  religion,  were  remarkably  diverse  and  repug-( 
nant  to  the  religious  rites  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  They 
were  exceedingly  opposite  to  the  rites  of  the  Egyptians^ 
among  whom  they  lived  so  long,  and  among  whom  they  first 
became. a  nation.  So  were  they  also  to  the  rites  of  the  aiy 
cient  inhabitants  of  Canaan^  of  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ann 
monites,  &c. 
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§  7.  The  Jews  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  tnith  of  revealed  religion^  in  that  they  were  preserved  lo 
long  a  time  a  distinct  nation  from  all  others,  even  since  their 
father  Jacobus  time,  till  this  day  ;  being  neither  destroyed,  nor 
abolished,  nor  lost  by  mixing  with  other  nations.    Jacob  him^ 
self  was  exposed  to  be  destroyed  by  his  brother  Esau,  beibie  he 
was  married.    His  ftunily  were  greatly  exposed  to  destrueiieii, 
at  least  as  to  any  permanent  distinction  from  other  people^ 
when  Laban  pursued  after  him,  witk  a  design  probably  to  lull 
him,  and  to  bring  back  his  wives  and  children  into  Padan-Aram, 
and  to  keep  them  there,  or,  at  least,  by  some  meant  to  eanj 
back  his  family,  and  to  prevent  their  ever  going  to  Canaan.  He 
and  his  family  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
when  Esau  came  out  against  him  with  four  hundrra  men*  Hii 
family  were  greatly  exposed  to  danger  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  when  provoked  by  his  sons  destroying  the  Shedbem* 
ites.    A  scries  of  wonderful  and  miraculous  providences  respect* 
ing  Joseph,  were  the  means  of  preserving  the  iamilv,  witneut 
which  they  would  probably  either  have  perished  bv  tne  frmine, 
or  in  the  time  of  that  famine  have  wandered  away  uom  Canaan, 
in  such  obscurity,  and  under  such  disadvantages,  that  tbey 
would  likely  have  never  returned  any  more  to  Canaan ;  and  lo 
the  family  would  have  been  broken  up. 

§  8.  In  Egypt  they  were  greatly  exposed  to  be  destroyed, 
when  Pharaoh  set  himself  to  effect  their  destruction  hy  drown- 
ing all  the  males.  When  they  had  continued  so  long  m  Eg}rpt, 
under  such  abject  circumstances ;  it  could  be  owing  to  nouu^g 
but  a  series  of  the  greatest  miracles,  that  ever  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  that  people  and  land,  so  as  to  return  agam  to  dwell  by 
themselves,  to  be  kept  a  distinct  nation.  They  were  in  inuia> 
ncnt  danger  of  beins  swallowed  up  by  Pharaoh  and  his  best  at 
the  Red  Sea ;  or  of  receiving  such  a  blow,  as  wholly  to  break 
up  the  design  of  their  proceeding  to  Canaan,  to  live  there. 
1  hey  were  exposed  to  suffer  that  which  would  have  prevented 
their  proceeding,  when  the  Amalekites  met  them,  and  ibq^ht 
with  thcin. 

§  9.  Nothing  but  a  course  of  most  astonishing  miracles  for 
forty  years  could  have  prevented  their  perishing  in  the  wikler> 
ness,  or  being  obliged  to  go  back  aeain  into  E^pt,  and  sufier- 
ing  captivity,  dispersion,  and  ruin,  oy  the  nations  that  dwelt 
around  that  wilderness. — They  were  creatly  exposed  to  be 
ruined  as  a  people,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Moabites,  Midian- 
ites,  Amorites,  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan. — That  ever  they  got 
the  possession  of  Canaan,  which  was  then  held  by  many  nations 
greater  and  stronger  than  they,  was  owing  to  a  course  of  neat 
miracles,  without  the  intervention  of  which  they  must  nave 
perished  os  a  people. 
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§  10.  After  they  had  obtained  the  possession  of  the  land,  they 
were  often  greatly  exposed  to  be  Btterly  ruined  in  the  time  of 
the  judges,  when  their  enemies  ia  those  parts,  who  seemed  to 
have  an  exceeding  great  hatred  of  them,  prevailed  against,  and 
had  the  mastery  of  them.  It  could  be  owing  to  nothing  but 
the  special  providence  of  God,  that  those  enemies  did  not  im- 
prove the  advantages  they  had  in  their  hands,  utterly  to  destroy 
them,  or  at  least  to  drive,  or  carry  them  captive,  out  of  that 
land ;  particularly  the  provoked  Uanaanites,  before  the  deli- 
verance by  Deborah  and  fiarak ;  the  Midianites,  and  the  people 
of  the  East,  before  the  deliverance  by  Gideon ;  and  after  them 
the  Philistines. 

§  11.  Afterward,  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  there  were  many 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  utterly  to  destroy  the  whole 
nation,  to  cut  them  off  from  being  a  people,  and  to  blot  out 
their  very  name  from  under  heaven,  agreeably  to  Psalm  Ixxxiii. 
3 — 8.  '*  They  have  taken  crafty  counsel  against  thy  people, 
and  consulted  against  thy  hidden  ones.  They  have  said.  Come, 
let  08  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation,  that  the  name  of  Israel 
may  be  no  more  in  remembrance.  For  they  have  consulted 
tMether  with  one  consent.  They  are  confederate  against  thee. 
The  tabernacles  of  Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites,  or  Moab  and 
the  Hagarenes,  Gebal,  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines 
vnth  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre ;  Assur,  also  is  joined  with  them ; 
they  have  holpen  the  children  of  Lot/^ — In  David^s  time  there 
was  such  a  mighty  combination  of  enemies  against  them,  and 
so  great  a  force  was  raised,  that,  one  would  think,  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  nation. — After  Solomon^s 
time,  the  nation  was  greatly  weakened,  and  so  much  the  more 
exposed  to  ruin,  by  their  division  into  two  kingdoms,  often  con- 
tending, and  seldom  in  amity,  the  one  with  the  other. — The 
nation  was  greatly  exposed  in  Rehoboam^s  time  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt ;  in  Asa^s  time,  by  the 
vast  army  of  the  Ethiopians :  ancf  again,  by  the  mighty  army 
of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites  and  Edomites,  in  Jehoshaphars 
time,  2  Chron.  xx.  When  the  kings  of  Assyria  overran  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  a  wonder  that  the  two 
tribes  were  spared,  and  the  people  were  ereatly  exposed  to  be 
finally  ruinea  by  Sennacherib^s  army,  who  intended  nothing 
else. 

§  13.  When  the  people  were  carried  captive  into  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  whole  land  laid  utterly  waste ;  it 
was  a  wonder,  that  this  did  not  prove  an  entire  end  to  them  as 
a  people.  It  was  a  wonder  they  were  kept  distinct  in  their 
captivity ;  that  then  they  were  delivered ;  and  that  after  they 
'  had  been  in  captivity  so  long,  till  those  that  had  formerly  lived 
in  Canaan  were  generally  dead,  and  a  new  generation  born  in 
Chaldea  was  risen  up,  they  should  be  brought  back,  and  again 
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settled  in  their  own  land,  and  established  as  a  people  there.  It 
was  a  wonder  that  the  land  was  vacant  for  them  ;  and  a  won* 
der  that  they  were  not  hindered  in  their  design  of  re-settUii^ 
there,  by  the  mighty  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  Samuv 
tans. 

§  13.  The  people  were  marvellously  preserved  fr<HD  being 
blotted  out  from  under  heaven  by  Haman,  in  the  time  of  Elsther 
and  Mordecai.  They  were  wonderfully  preserved  in  Anti- 
ochus^s  time,  who  was  earnestly  set  on  their  utter  destruction 
as  a  people ;  and  it  ma^  be  observed  in  general  concemiog 
them,  during  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  there  was  do 
nation  whatsoever  against  whom  the  nations  in  general  were 
fit  such  enmity,  as  the  nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  were,  on 
this  account,  much  more  likely  to  be  destroyed  than  any  other 
nation, 

§  14.  They  lived  in  a  part  of  the  world,  where  they  were 
more  exposea  to  be  overrun  by  other  nations,  and  so  to  be  by 
them  either  trodden  down,  or  torn  away  arid  scattered  abroad 
in  the  earth,  than  had  they  dwelt  in  any  other  part ;  living  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  betwixt  three  sreat  continents, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Their  land  lay  in  the  very  road  or 
thoroughfare  between  Asia  and  Africa ;  between  Egjrpt  and 
the  great  Eastern  and  Northern  kingdoms,  which  for  manj  aees 
were  the  greatest,  most  potent,  and  active  kingdoms  m  Uie 
worlds  It  seems  the  other  nations  thereabout  were  all  destroyed 
from  being  a  people,  before  Christ^s  time  :  as  the  Midianites, 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan,  and  the  Philistines. 

§  15.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  from  the  fiabylonish  captivity  till  Christ, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Jews  lived  dispersed  amongst  other  na- 
tions :  and  both  those  who  were  thus  dispersed,  and  those  that 
lived  in  their  own  land,  were  all  that  time  in  the  power  of  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  four  monarchies. 

§  16.  With  respect  to  the  time  since  Christ,  their  preserva- 
tion as  a  dbtinct  nation,  has,  in  many  respects,  been  still  more 
remarkable.  It  was  wonderful,  that  what  happened  to  them  in 
the  time  of  Titus  Vespasian,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion was  destroyed,  and  the  rest  dispersed  all  over  the  world  in 
such  wretched  circumstances,  did  not  prove  their  utter  destruc- 
tion as  a  people.  And  the  calamities  that  had  happened  to  the 
remnant  soon  afterward,  made  their  continuance  as  a  distinct 
people  yet  more  surprising.  For  within  half  a  century  after 
their  destruction  by  Titus,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  Adrian, 
the  nation  in  general  every  where  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
Romans ;  and  were  finally  every  where  beaten  ;  so  that  in  these 
wars  the  Jews  had  a  thousand  cities  and  fortresses  destroyed, 
with  the  slaughter  of  about  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
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leo.  What  are  |eft  of  this  people  have  ever  since  remained  in 
total  dispersion  over  all  the  world,  mixed  every  where  with 
Khar  people,  without  any  thing  like  a  government  or  civil  com- 
lonity  of  their  own,  and  often  extremely  harassed  by  other  na- 
ons ;  though  still  they  remain  a  clear  and  perfectly  distinct 
Biion  from  all  other  people. 
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PART  11. 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  SCRIPTUBK, 


Section  I. 


When  we  seek  for  any  thing  in  the  dark  by  so  low  a  facultj 
of  discerning  as  the  sense  of  feeling,  or  by  the  sense  of  seeing 
with  a  dim  hght,  sometimes  we  cannot  find  it :  though  it  be 
there,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  impossible  that  it  should  be.  But  jet, 
when  a  clear  light  comes  to  snine  into  the  place,  and  we  discern 
by  a  better  faculty,  or  the  same  faculty  in  a  clearer  ihaimer, 
the  thing  appears  very  plain  to  us.  So,  doubtless,  many  truths 
will  hereafter  appear  plain,  when  we  come  to  look  on  mem  hj 
the  bright  light  of  heaven,  that  now  are  involved  in  mystery  ana 
darkness. 

§  2.  How  are  we  ready  to  trust  to  the  determinations  of  one 
universally  reputed  a  man  of  sreat  genius,  of  vast  penetration 
and  insight  into  things,  if  he  be  positive  in  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears to  us  very  mysterious,  and  is  quite  contrary  to  what  we 
thought  ourselves  clear  and  certain  in  before  ?  How  are  we 
ready  in  such  a  case  to  suspect  ourselves,  especially  if  it  be  a 
matter  wherein  he  has  been  very  much  versed ;  has  had  much 
more  occasion  to  look  into  it  than  we ;  and  has  been  UDder 
greater  advantages  to  know  the  truth  ?  How  much  more  still, 
if  one  should  be  positive  in  it,  as  a  thins  he  had  clearly  and 
undoubtedly  seen  to  be  true,  if  he  were  stul  of  ten  times  great* 
cr  genius,  and  of  a  more  penetrating  insight  into  thin^  than 
any  that  ever  have  appeared  ?  And,  in  matters  of  fact,  if  some 
person  whom  we  had  long  known  one  of  great  judgment  and 
discretion,  justice,  integrity,  and  fidelity,  and  had  always  been 
universally  so  reputed  by  others,  should  declare  to  us,  that  he 
had  seen  and  known  that  to  be  true  which  appeared  to  us  very 
strange  and  mysterious,  and  concerning  which  we  could  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  ;  how,  in  such  a  case,  should  we  be 
ready  almost  to  suspect  our  own  faculties,  and  to  give  credit 
to  such  a  testimony,  in  that  which,  if  he  had  not  positively  as- 
serted it,  and  persisted  in  it,  we  should  have  looked  upon  as  per- 
fectly incredible,  and  absurd  to  be  supposed  ? 
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Yom  that  text,  John  iii.  12.  *^  If  I  have  told  you  of  earth- 
s' and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you 
enly  things  ?^^ — several  things  are  manifest  concerning 
»  in  religion.  (1.)  That  there  are  things  contained  in 
octrines  which  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  teach, 
xe  not  only  so  far  above  human  comprehension,  that 
mot  easily  apprehend  all  that  is  to  be  understood  con* 
them ;  but  which  are  difficult  to  be  received  by  the  judff« 
belief;  ^^  How  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heaven^ 
"  difficult,  upon  the  same  account  that  the  doctrine  of 
f  birth  was  difficult  to  Micodemus,  because  it  was  so 
and  seemingly  impossible.  (2.)  We  mar  from  the 
nfer,  that  the  more  persons  are,  in  themselves,  and  in 
m  nature,  above  us ;  the  more  the  doctrines  or  truths 
ing  them  are  mysterious  to  us,  above  our  comprehen* 
id  difficult  to  our  belief;  the  more  do  those  things  that 
ly  true  concerning  them,  contain  seeming  inconsistent 
I  impossibilities.  For  Christ,  in  the  preceding  verses^ 
sn  speaking  of  something  that  is  true  concerning  man, 
f  ine  same  nature,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  world  wiUi 
» ;  which,  therefore,  Christ  calls  an  earthly  thing.  And 
imed  very  mysterious  and  impossible,  and  to  contain 
3eming  inconsistencies.  '^  How  can  a  man  be  bom 
9  is  old  ?^^  This  seemed  to  be  a  contradiction.  And 
irist  had  somewhat  explained  himself,  still  the  doctrine 
strange  and  impossible  ;  ver.  9.  ^  How  can  these  things' 
Nicodcmus  still  looked  upon  it  as  incredible,  and,  on 
count,  did  not  believe  it  at  that  time,  as  is  implied  in 
ords  of  Christ ;  '*  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and 
sve  not.^'  But  Christ  here  plainly  signifies  that  he  had 
ttths  to  teach  that  were  not  about  man,  an  earthly  inha-^ 
but  about  the  person  vastly  above  men,  even  about 
who  is  from  heaven  and  in  heaven,  as  in  the  next  verse : 
no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
om  heaven ;  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven/' 
therefore,  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  men's  under* 
ff  and  judgment,  seeming  to  contain  greater  impossibili- 
r inconsistencies ;  as  he  wen  proceeds  immedately  to  de* 
»  him  an  heavenly  thing,  as  he  calls  it,  viz.  that  Christ,  an 
ly  and  divine  person,  should  die ;  ver.  14, 15.  Such  a  mys- 
doctrine,  so  strange,  and  seemingly  inconsistent  and  im- 
3,  that  a  divine  person  should  die,  is  more  strange  than 
tn  should  be  born  again.  Hence,  when  divines  argue,  from 
iterious  nature  of  many  things  here  below  with  which  we 
ly  conversant,  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  sup- 
it  that  there  should  be  things  concerning  God  which  are 
nore  mysterious ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unreasonable 
ct  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  In- 
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carnation,  &c. ;  they  argue  justly,  because  they  aigoe  as  Chriif 
argued. 

§  4.  The  wiser  heathens  were  sensiblci  that  the  things  of  the 
gods  are  so  hi^h  above  us,  that  what  appertains  to  them  shoirid 
appear  exceedingly  mysterious  and  wonderful  to  us ;  and  thst  it 
b  therefore  unreasonable  to  disbelieve  what  we  are  taosht  cod* 
corning  them  on  that  account.  This  is  fully  expressed  by  Pf* 
thagoras ;  viz.  '^  Concerning  the  gods,  disbelieve  nothing  tooiMier- 
ful^  nor  yet  concerning  divine  things.  This,  says  JamUieai, 
declareth  the  superlative  excellency  of  God  instnictiiig  us,  sad 

Euts  us  in  mind,  that  we  ought  not  to  estimate  the  divine  power 
y  our  own  Judgment.  The  Pythagoreans  stretched  this  nde 
beyond  the  hne  of  divine  revelation,  to  the  belief  of  eveiy  ori- 
ental tradition/^  Gale^s  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  p.  2.  b.  S.  c. 
8.190. 

§  5.  It  is  not  necessary  that  persons  should  have  clear  idoss 
of  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  in  order  to  be  rationally  convin- 
ced of  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  There  are  many  truths,  of 
which  mathematicians  are  convinced  by  strict  demoo^ratioBf 
concerning  many  kinds  of  quantities,  as,  surd  qoantities  and 
fluxions ;  but  concerning  which  they  have  no  clear  ideas. 

§  6.  Supposing  that  mankind  in  general  were  a  species  of  br 
less  capacitv  than  they  are ;  so  much  less,  that,  when  Bien  are 
come  to  full  ripeness  ^judgment  and  ci^iacity,  the¥  arrived  no 
higher  than  that  degree  to  which  children  ^neraily  arrive  at 
seven  years  of  ase ;  and  supposing  a  revelation  to  be  made  to 
mankind,  in  such  a  state  and  degree  of  capacity,  of  many  sndi 
propositions  in  philosophy  as  are  now  looked  upon  as  undoubt- 
ed truths ;  and  let  us  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  d^iee 
of  pride  and  self-confidence  as  there  is  now ;  what  cavilling  and 
objecting  would  there  be  I  Or  supposing  a  revelation  of  these 
philosophical  truths  had  been  made  to  mankind,  with  their  pre- 
sent  degree  of  natural  capacity,  in  some  ancient  generation- 
suppose  that  which  was  m  Joshua^s  time — in  that  degree  of 
acquired  knowledge  and  learning  which  the  world  had  arrived 
at  then,  how  incredible  would  those  truths  have  seemed  ! 

§  7.  If  things  which  fact  and  experience  make  certain,  such 
as  the  miseries  infants  are  sometimes  the  subjects  of  in  this 
world,  had  been  exhibited  only  in  a  revelation  of  things  in  an 
unseen  state,  they  would  be  as  much  disputed  as  die  Trinity 
and  other  mysteries  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

§  8«  There  is  nothing  impossible  or  absurd  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  If  Grod  can  join  a  body  and  a 
rational  soul  together,  which  are  of  natures  so  heterogeneous 
and  opposite,  that  they  cannot  of  themselves,  act  one  upoa 
another ;  may  he  not  be  able  to  join  two  spirits  toffether,  which 
are  of  natures  more  similar  ?  And  if  so,  he  may,  for  ought  we 
know  to  the  contwuy,  join  the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  man  to  him- 
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•  Had  reason  been  so  clear  in  it,  that  God  cannot  be  in* 
nate,  as  many  pretend,  it  could  never  have  suffered  such  a 
ion  to  gain  ground,  and  possess  the  minds  of  so  many  na- 
18 :  nay,  and  of  Julian  himself,  who  says,  that  *^  Jupiter 
»t  Esculapius  out  of  his  own  proper  substance,  and  sent  him 
m  to  Epidaurus,  to  heal  the  distempers  of  mankind." 
i8on  did  not  hinder  Spinosa,  Blount,  and  many  other  modem 
losophers,  from  asserting,  that  God  may  have  a  body :  or 
icr,  that  the  universe,  or  the  matter  of  the  unvierse,  is  God. 
oy  nations  believed  the  incarnation  of  Jupiter  himself, 
ison,  instead  of  being  utterly  averse  to  the  notion  of  a 
ne  incarnation,  hath  easily  enough  admitted  that  notion, 

suffered  it  to  pass,  almost  without  contradiction,  among 
most  philosophical  nations  of  the  world. 
f  9.  ^^  In  thinking  of  God^s  raising  so  many  niyriads  of 
its,  and  such  prodigious  masses  of  matter  out  of  nothing, 
are  lost  and  astonished,  as  much  as  in  the  contemplation  of 
Trinity.  We  can  follow  God  but  one  or  two  steps  in  his 
est  and  plainest  works,  till  all  becomes  mystery  and  matter 
mazement  to  us.  How,  then,  shall  we  comprehend  himself? 
IT  shall  we  understand  his  nature,  or  account  for  his  ac- 
B?  In  that  he  contains  what  is  infinitely  more  incon- 
able  than  all  the  wonders  of  his  creation  put  together." 
im  Revealed,  edit.  2  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  94. 
*hose  who  deny  the  Trinity^  because  of  its  mysteriousness 

seeming  inconsistence,  yet,  generally  own  God^s  certain 
icience  of  men^s  free  actions,  which  they  suppose  to  be  free 
QLch  a  sense,  as  not  to  be  necessary.  So  that  we  may  do, 
nay  not  do,  that  which  God  certainly  foresees.    "  They 

hold,  that  such  a  freedom  without  necessity,  is  necessary  to 
ality ;  and  that  virtue  and  goodness  consists  in  any  oneV 
ig  good  when  he  might  do  evn.  And  yet  they  suppose,  that 
1  acts  by  the  eternal  law  of  nature  and  reason,  and  that  it 
apossible  that  he  should  transgress  that  law,  and  do  evil ; 
uise  that  would  be  a  contradiction  to  his  own  nature,  which 
[finitely  and  unchangeably  virtuous.  Now  this  seems  a  flat 
tradiction.  To  say,  that  the  infinite  goodness  of  God's 
ire  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  God  to  do  evil,  is  exactly 
same  as  to  say,  he  is  under  a  natural  necessity  not  to  do 
And  to  say,  he  is  liiorally  free,  is  to  say  he  may  do  evil, 
irefore  the  necessity  and  freedom  in  this  case  being  both 
al,  the  contradiction  is  flat  and  plain ;  and  amounts  to  this, 

God,  in  respect  to  good  and  evil  actions,  is  both  a  necessary 

free  agent.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  Treaties  on  the  attributes, 
Hirs  to  get  clear  of  this  contradiction  upon  these  principles 
liberty,  but  without  success ;  and  leaves  it  just  where  all 
1,  who  hold  the  same  principles,  must  be  forced  to  leave  it 
srefore,  they  hold  such  mysteries,  in  respect  to  Deity,  that 
^OL.  VI r.  10 
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are  even  harder  to  be  conceived  of,  or  properly  expressed,  and 
explained,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. ' 

*^When  we  talk  of  God,  who  is  infinite  and  incomprehensible, 
it  is  natural  to  run  into  notions  and  terms  which  it  is  inopossUe 
for  us  to  reconcile.  And  in  lower  matters,  that  are  more  with- 
in our  knowledge  and  comprehension,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
keep  ourselves  clear  of  them.  To  say  that  a  curve  line,  setting 
out  from  a  point  within  an  hair^s  breadth  of  a  right  line,  shifi 
run  towards  that  ri^ht  line  as  swift  as  thought,  and  yet  neier 
be  able  to  touch  it,  seems  contrary  to  common  sense ;  and, 
were  it  not  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  conchoides  of  Niotv 
medes,  could  never  be  believed.  Matter  is  infinitely  divisible; 
and  therefore  a  cubical  inch  of  gold  may  be  divided  into  tn 
infinity  of  parts ;  and  there  can  be  no  number  greater  than 
that  which  contains  an  infinity.  Yet  another  cubical  inch  of 
ffold  may  be  infinitely  divided  also ;  and  therefore,  the  parts  of 
both  cubes  must  be  more  numerous  than  the  parts  of  one  onlj. 
Here  is  a  palpable  contrariety  of  ideas,  and  a  flat  contradiction 
of  terms.  We  are  confounded  and  lost  in  the  consideratioD 
of  infinites ;  and  surely,  most  of  all,  in  the  consideration  of 
that  infinite  of  infinites.  We  justly  admire  that  saying  of  the 
philosopher,  that  Qod  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  every  wAertf, 
and  circumference  nowhere^  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  ex- 
alted flights  of  human  understanding ;  and  yet,  not  only  the 
terms  are  absurd,  and  contradictory,  but  yet  the  very  ideas  that 
constitute  it,  when  considered  attentively,  are  repugnant  to  one 
another.  Space  and  duration  are  mysterious  abysses,  in  which 
our  thoughts  are  confounded  with  demonstrable  proposition,  to 
all  sense  and  reason  flatly  contradictory  to  one  another.  Any 
two  points  of  time,  though  never  so  distant,  are  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  eternity.  The  remotest  points  of  space  that  can  be 
imagined  or  supposed,  are  each  of  them  precisely  in  the  centre 
of  infinite  space."    Deism  Revealed,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  110,  111. 

Here  miffht  have  been  added  the  mysteries  of  Grod's  eternal 
duration,  it  oeing  without  succession,  present,  before  and  after, 
all  at  once :  Vitcs  interminabilis  tota  simul  et  perfecta  possessio. 

§  10.  To  reject  every  thing  but  what  we  can  first  see  to  be 
agreeable  to  our  reason,  tends,  by  degrees,  to  bring  every  thing 
relating  not  only  to  revealed  religion,  but  even  to  natural  reli- 
gion, into  doubt ;  to  make  all  its  doctrines  appear  with  dim 
evidence,  like  a  shadow,  or  the  ideas  of  a  dream,  till  they  are 
all  neglected  as  worthy  of  no  reeard.  It  tends  to  make  men 
doubt  of  the  several  attributes  of  God,  and  so,  in  every  respeet, 
to  doubt  what  kind  of  being  God  is ;  and  to  make  men  doubt 
about  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  about  the  duties  of  religioo, 

f>rayer,  and  giving  thanks,  social  worship,  &c.    It  will  tend,  at 
ast,  to  make  men  esteem  the  science  of  religion  as  of  no  value. 
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[id  SO  totally  neglect  it ;  and,  from  step  to  step,  it  will  lead  to 
^pticism,  atheism,  and,  at  length,  to  barbarity. 

§  11.  Concerning  common  sense,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Hnmon  inclination^  or  the  common  dictates  of  inclination 
■e  often  called  common  sense.  When  any  thing  is  shockijLe 
»  the  common  dispositions,  or  inclinations  of  men,  that  S 
died  a  contradicting  of  common  sense.  So,  the  doctrine  of 
te  extreme  and  everlasting  torments  of  hell,  being  contrary  to 
en^s  common  fojly  and  stupidity,  is  often  called  contranr  to 
Hnmon  sense.  Men,  through  stupidity,  are  insensible  of  the 
"eat  evil  of  sin ;  and  so  the  punishment  of  sin  threatened  in 
.0  word  of  God,  disagrees  with  this  insensibility,  and  it  is 
id  to  be  contradictory  to  common  sense.  In  this  case,  that 
ra  of  mind  which  arises  from  a  wicked  disposition,  goes  for 
)mmon  sense. 

<«  We  ought  never  to  deny,  because  we  cannot  conceive*  if 
is  were  not  so,  then  a  man,  born  blind,  would  reason  right, 
hen  he  forms  this  syllogism — *•  We  know  the  figure  of  bodies 
ily  by  handling  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  handle  them  at 
great  distance  ;  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  figure 

far-distant  bodies.^  To  undeceive  the  blind  man,  we  may 
OTC  to  him  that  this  is  so,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
I  who  surround  him.  But  we  can  never  make  him  perceive 
)W  this  is  so.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fundamental  maxim  in  all 
le  philosophy,  that  many  things  may  be  incomprehensible, 
id  yet  demonstrable :  that  though  seeing  clearly  be  a  sufficient 
ason  for  affirming,  yet,  not  seeine  at  all,  can  never  be  a  reason 
rdenying.^^  Ramsay ^s  Philosophical  Principles  of  Religion, 
I  i.  p.  22, 23. 

§  12.  One  method  used  to  explode  every  thing  in  religion 
at  is  in  the  least  difficult  to  the  understanding,  is  to  ridicule 
I  distinctions  in  religion.  The  unreasonableness  of  this  may 
»pear  from  what  Mr.  Locke  observes  concerning  discerning 
id  judgment.  Hum.  Underst.  book  ii.  chap.  2.  ^^  Accurately 
■criminating  ideas  one  from  another,  is  of  that  conseauence 

the  other  knowledge  of  the  mind,  that,  so  far  as  this  taculty 

in  itself,  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of,  for  distingoishiog 
16  thing  from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confosed,  and 
If  reason  and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If,  in  haring 
eas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  consists  quickness  of  parts ; 

this,  of  having  them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to 
itinguish  one  thing  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  least 
ference,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  exactness  of  judg- 
snt,  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  one 
BUI  above  another.  Judgment  lies  in  separating  carefully  one 
HD  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference, 
ereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and  by  affinity,  to 
ke  one  thing  for  another.'^ 
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So  Dr.  Turiibul],  in  his  Principles  of  Moral  Philosoplij, 
part  i.  chap.  3.  p.  94.  "  Judgment  is  rightly  said  to  lie  m 
nicely  distinguishing  the  disagreements  and  variances,  or  diffisr- 
ences  of  ideas ;  those,  especially,  which  lie  more  remote  from 
common  observation,  and  are  not  generally  adverted  to.  The 
man  of  judgment,  or  discretion,  (for  so  discretion  properly  signi- 
fies,)  may  be  defined  to  be  one  who  has  a  particular  aptitude 
to  aescry  differences  of  all  kinds  between  objects,  even  the 
most  hidden  and  remote  from  vulgar  eyes.^^ 

§  13.  If  any  respect  to  the  Divine  Being  is  of  importance, 
then  speculative  points  are  of  importance ;  for  the  only  way 
whereby  we  know  what  he  is,  is  by  speculation. — If  our  doc« 
trines  concerning  him,  are  not  right,  it  will  not  be  that  Bein^, 
but  some  other,  that  we  have  respect  for.  So  it  may  be  said 
concerning  our  respect  for  Christ.  If  our  doctrines  concerning 
him,  concerning  his  divinity,  for  instance,  are  false,  we  have 
not  respect  for  the  Christ  of  whom  the  Scriptures  speak,  but 
for  an  imaginary  person,  infinitely  diverse.  When  it  is  said  by 
some,  that  the  only  fundamental  article  of  faith  is,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah;  if  thereby  be  meant,  that  a  person,  called  by 
that  name,  or  that  lived  at  such  a  time,  or  place,  was  the  Mes- 
siah, that  name  not  implying  any  properties  or  qualities  of  his 
person,  the  doctrine  is  exceedingly  unreasonable ;  for  surely  the 
name  and  the  place  are  not  of  so  great  importance  as  some 
other  things  essential  in  his  person,  and  have  not  so  great  con- 
cern in  the  identity  of  the  object  of  our  ideas  and  respect,  as 
the  person  the  gospel  reveals.  It  is  one  great  reason  why  spe* 
culative  points  are  thought  to  be  of  so  little  importance,  that 
the  modern  religion  consists  so  little  in  respect  to  the  Divine 
Being,  and  almost  wholly  in  benevolence  to  men. 

§  14.  Concerning  what  is  often  said  by  some,  tliat  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  are  plain  and  clear,  let  us  consider  how, 
and  in  what  sense,  this  is  true,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  not  true. 
1st,  It  is  true,  that  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  clearly 
and  plainly  revealed.  But  it  docs  not  follow,  that  they  sbiul 
appear  to  be  plainly  revealed  to  all  men.  No  divine  thing  can 
have  evidence  sufficient  to  appear  evident  to  all  men^  however 
great  their  prejudices,  and  however  perverse  their  dispositions. 
2dZy.  If  thereby  is  meant,  that  all  tilings  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved, are  easily  comprehended,  there  is  no  reason  in  such  aa 
assertion,  nor  is  it  true. 

Some  late  writers  insist,  that,  for  a  thing  to  be  revealed,  and 
yet  remain  mysterious,  is  a  contradiction ;  that  it  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  a  thing  is  revealed  and  yet  hid.  I  answer,  the  thing 
revealed,  is  the  truth  of  the  doctrine ;  so  that  the  truth  of  it  no 
longer  remains  hid,  though  many  things  concerning  the  fMumer 
may  be  so.  Yet  many  things  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
things  revealed  may  be  clear,  though  many  other  things  con- 
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ceming  their  nature  may  remain  hid.  God  requires  us  to  un- 
derstand no  more  than  is  intelligibly  revealed.  That  which  is 
not  distinctly  revealed,  we  are  not  required  distinctly  to  under- 
stand. It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  know  a  thing  in  part,  and 
yet  not  necessary  to  know  it  perfectly. 

§  15.  The  importance  of  all  Christian  doctrines  whatsoever, 
will  naturally  be  denied,  in  consequence  of  denying  that  one 
great  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  Chrises  satisfaction  to  Divine 
justice,  and  maintaining  those  doctrines  that  establish  men^s 
own  righteousness,  as  that  on  which,  and  for  which,  they  are 
accepted  of  God.  For  that  great  Christian  doctrine  of  Christ^s 
satisfaction,  his  vicarious  sufferings  and  righteousness,  by 
which  he  offered  an  infinite  price  to  God  for  our  pardon  and 
acceptance,  to  eternal  favour  and  happiness,  is  that  to  which 
all  evangelical  doctrines,  all  doctrines  beside  the  truths  of  na- 
tural religion,  have  relation ;  and  they  are  of  little  importance, 
comparatively,  any  other  way,  than  as  they  have  respect  to 
that  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  and  hinge  of  all  doctrines 
of  pure  revelation. 

§  16.  Indeed,  the  Papists,  who  are  very  far  from  having  such 
a  notion  of  that  evangelical  faith,  which  is  the  special  condi- 
tion of  salvation  in  opposition  to  works,  and  have  forsaken 
the  evangelical  notion  of  true  saving  religion,  yet  with  fiery 
zeal,  insist  on  the  profession  of  a  great  number  of  doctrines, 
and  several  of  the  doctrines  of  pure  revelation,  as  the  Trinity, 
&C.  But  this  in  them  flows  not  from  any  regard  to  their  in- 
fluence in  internal  saving  religion,  but  from  quite  another  view, 
t.  c.  to  uphold  their  tyranny.  These  are  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  handed  down  among  them  by  their  church  from 
ancient  tradition  ;  and,  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  infallibi- 
lity and  divine  authority  and  dominion  of  their  hierarchy  over 
men^s  faith,  they  must  be  zealous  against  any  that  presume  to 
deny  Christ^s  doctrines,  because  they  look  upon  it  as  an  in- 
fringement on  the  high  authority  they  claim.  And  some  Pro- 
testants have  a  zeal  lor  doctrines  from  like  views  ;  doctrines, 
indeed,  for  which  they  have  no  great  value,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered. 

§  17.  That  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  believe  this  one  arti- 
ele,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus  came  from  God  to  reveal 
his  will  to  man,  without  knowing  or  determining  what  he  was, 
or  concerning  his  nature  and  qualities,  is  evident  from  this, 
that  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  necessary  to  knotv  Christ.  It  is 
said,  ^^  This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  thee,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent^^ 

§  18.  There  are  two  things  especially  that  make  .modem 
fashionable  divines  look  on  doctrmes  of  revealed  religion  of 
little  importance.  One  is,  their  mistake  about  the  conditions 
of  salvation ;   another  is,  their  mistake  about  the  nature  of 
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true  virtue,  placing  it  chiefly,  and  most  essentiaUy,  id  benevo- 
lence to  men,  and  so  little  in  respect  to  God  and  Christ.  If 
Christian  virtue  consists  veij  much  in  a  proper  respect  to 
Christ,  then,  certainly,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  what 
sort  of  person  he  is,  at  least  as  to  that  particular  wherein  his 
excellency,  or  worthiness  of  regard,  consists,  which  is  surely 
his  divinity,  if  he  be  a  divine  person.  Another  thing  on  which 
a  proper  respect  to  him  depends,  is  his  relation  to  us,  and  ou 
dependence  upon  him  ;  which,  surely,  chiefly  depends  on  his 
satisfaction  and  merits  for  us,  if  he  has  satisfied  and  merited 
for  us.  The  reasons,  or  grounds,  of  the  love  and  honour  to 
Christ,  required  of  us,  consist  chiefly  in  two  things :  (1.)  In 
what  he  is  ;  and,  (2.)  In  what  he  has  done  for  us.  Therefore, 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  concerns  us  greatly  to  know,  it 
least  as  to  the  principal  things,  what  they  are.  And,  if  he  hu 
satisfied  for  our  sins  ;  if  he  has  suflered  in  our  stead  ;  if  he  bai 
truly  purchased  eternal  life  and  happiness  for  us ;  if  be  hu 
redeemed  us  from  an  extremely  sinful,  miserable,  helpless  state; 
a  state  wherein  we  deserved  no  mercy,  but  eternal  misery,  then 
these  are  principal  things. 

Another  reason  why  doctrines  are  thought  to  be  of  little 
importance,  is  a  notion  of  sincerity  wherein  true  virtue  consists, 
as  what  may  be  prior  to  any  means  of  it  that  God  grants ;  as 
if  it  was  what  every  man  had  in  his  power,  antecedently  to  all 
means  ;  and  so  the  means  are  looked  upon  as  of  little  import* 
ance.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  may  be  easily  manifested. 
If  it  be  independent  of  all  means,  then  it  may  be  independent 
of  natural  information,  or  of  tlie  truths  df  the  light  of  nature, 
as  well  as  of  revealed  religion ;  and  men  may  sincerely  regard 
and  honour  they  know  not  what.  The  truths  of  natural  reli- 
gion, wherein  Christians  differ  from  the  most  ignorant,  brutish, 
and  deluded  idolaters,  the  most  savage  and  cruel  of  the  hea* 
then  nations,  may  be  of  little  importance.  And  the  reason 
why  they  have  this  notion  of  sincerity  antecedent  to  means, 
and  so  independent  of  means,  is,  that  they  have  a  notion  that 
sincerity  is  independent  of  God,  any  otherwise  than  as  they 
depend  on  him  for  their  creation.  They  conceive  it  to  be 
independent  of  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  If  they  were 
sensible  that  they  depend  on  God  to  give  it  according  to  his 
pleasure,  it  would  be  easy  and  natural  to  acknowledge,  that 
God  gives  it  in  his  own  way,  and  by  his  own  means, 

§  19.  If  any  article  of  faith  at  all  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
be  of  importance,  it  must  be  of  importance  to  know  or  believe 
something  concerning  his  person ;  what  sort  of  a  person  or 
being  he  was.  And  if  any  thing  concerning  him  be  of  import- 
ance to  be  known  and  believed,  it  must  be  something  wherein 
his  excellency  or  worthiness  of  regard  consists:  For  nothing 
can  be  of  importance  to  be  known  or  believed  about  him,  but 
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I  order  to  some  regard  or  respect  of  heart.  But  most  cer- 
linly,  if  any  thing  of  his  excellency  and  dignity  be  of  import- 
nce  to  be  known  or  believed,  it  must  be  of  importance  at 
last  to  know  so  much  about  him,  as  to  know  whether  he  be 
rod  or  a  mere  creature ;  for  herein  lies  the  greatest  difference, 
B  to  dignity,  that  possibly  can  be.  This  difference  is  infinite, 
r  it  be  of  importance  to  know  how  worthy  he  is,  then  it  doubt* 
988  is  of  importance  that  we  should  not  be  ignorant  of,  and  deny 
B  it  were,  all  his  dignity,  or  so  much  of  it,  that  what  remains 
iiall  be  absolutely  as  nothing  to  that  which  is  denied.  It  is 
r  importance  that  we  love  Christ,  or  have  respect  to  him  as 
DO  that  is  excellent,  and  worthy  of  esteem  and  love.  The 
postle  says,  '^  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
im  be  anathema  maranatha.^'  And  doubtless,  true  love  to 
Christ  is  in  some  respect  suitable  to  the  worthiness  and  excel- 
mcy  of  his  person.  Therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  believe, 
nd  not  to  deny  those  doctrines  which  exhibit  bis  worthiness. 
L  is  of  importance  that  we  do  not  in  effect  deny  the  whole  of 
18  worthiness. 

§  20.  How  many  things  were  believed  by  the  ancient  pbi- 
MEN>phers  about  divine  matters,  even  the  most  rational  of  them, 
lore  mysterious  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  chiefly  be- 
ause  such  things  were  handed  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians, 
!gyptians,  Chaldeans,  or  Persians,  or  on  the  authority  of  some 
reat  master  ?  Yet  these  things  were  imbibed  without  much 
ifficulty,  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  doctrines  being  no 
bjection  to  their  receiving  them. 

§  21.  There  are  things  evidently  true  concerning  the  nature 
four  own  sools,  that  seem  strange  paradoxes,  and  are  seem- 
ig  contradictions ;  as,  that  our  souls  are  in  no  place,  and  vet 
ave  a  being;  or,  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  place,  that 
et  they  are  not  confined  to  place,  and  limited  to  certain 
pace ;  or,  if  they  be,  that  they  are  not  of  a  certain  figure ;  or, 
t  they  are  figurate,  that  their  properties,  faculties,  and  acts, 
hould  or  should  not  be  so  too. 

§  22.  If  many  things  we  all  see  and  know  of  the  mortality 
f  mankind,  the  extreme  sufferings  of  infants,  and  other  things 
anumerable  in  the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  were  only 
natter  of  doctrine  which  we  had  no  notice  of  any  other  way 
han  by  revelation,  and  not  by  fact  and  experience  ;  have  we 
lot  reason  to  think,  from  what  we  see  of  the  temper  of  this 
ge,  that  they  would  be  exceedingly  quarrelled  with,  objected 
ni^tily  agamst,  as  inconsistent  with  God^s  moral  perfections, 
tot  tending  to  amiable  ideas  of  the  Godhead,  &c.  f 

§  23.  The  definition  of  a  mystery^  according  to  Stapferus, 
rheoL  Polem.  p.  263  and  858,  is  this :  A  mystery  is  a  religious 
loctrine,  which  must  be  made  known  by  immediate  revelation, 
ind  cannot  be  known  and  demonstrated  from  the  principles  of 
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reason,  but  is  above  reason,  and  which  in  this  whole  univene 
has  nothing  like  itself,  but  differs  from  all  those  truths  which 
we  discover  in  this  system  of  the  world.  (Ibid,  p.  850.^  It 
appears  from  this  definition,  that  whatever  is  known  by  divine 
revelation,  and  is  not  certain  from  the  principles  of  reason,  is  t 
mystery ;  otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  revealed.  Hys* 
teries  are  the  first  things  which  we  conceive  concerning  reve- 
lation ;  for  no  revelation  can  be  conceived  without  mysteries, 
and  therefore  they  constitute  the  sum  and  essence  of  revelatioa 

§  24.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  ought  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  things  which  were  written  in  the  sacred  books  br 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  those  which 
were  only  committed  to  writing  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  To  the  former  class  belong  all  the  mysteries  of  salva* 
tion,  or  all  those  things  which  respect  the  means  of  our  deli- 
verance taught  in  the  gospel,  which  could  not  be  known  from 
the  principles  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  must  be  revealed. 
But  to  the  other  class  those  things  belong,  which  either  are 
already  known  from  natural  religion,  but  are  of  service  to 
inculcate  duty  on  man,  and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
revealed  means  of  salvation ;  or,  are  histories,  useful  to  illus- 
trate and  to  assure  us  of  the  doctrines  revealed,  and  which 
point  out  the  various  degrees  of  revelation,  the  different  dis- 
pensations of  salvation,  and  the  various  modes  of  governing 
the  church  of  God  ;  all  which  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  the 
further  explanation  of  mysteries. 

§  25.  Mysteries  constitute  the  criterion  of  divine  revelation; 
so  absurdly  do  they  act,  who  allow  a  revelation,  and  deny 
mysteries  ;  or  deny  revelation  for  this  reason,  that  it  contains 
mysteries.  What  the  sum  and  essence  of  revealed  religion 
are,  is  plain  from  the  end  of  it,  which  is  to  point  out  to  sinful 
man  the  means  of  obtaining  salvation,  and  of  recovering  the 
divine  favour,  fiut  this  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  and 
most  perfect  cause  of  salvation,  to  be  received  by  a  true  faith. 
This  doctrine,  however,  is  a  mystery  of  godliness  manifestly 
great ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  And  thus  that  great  mystery  constitutes 
the  sum  and  essence  of  revelation.  The  essence  of  revealed 
religion  consists  in  this,  that  men  by  a  true  faith  receive  this 
doctrine,  which  the  apostle  calls  a  mystery  manifestly  great. 
Therefore,  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  mystery  belongs  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  religion  of  a  sinner.  How  absurd  do 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
appear  to  ignorant  men,  when  they  cannot  see  the  reason  of 
those  doctrines,  although  they  are  most  true  and  evident,  so 
that  not  the  least  doubt  concerning  them  can  remain  in  the 
mind  of  a  thorough  mathematician  ?  (Ibid,  tom.  iii.  p.  560.) 
§  26.  Since,  in  religion,  there  are  some  primary  truths,  and 
others  more  remote,  which  are  deduced  from  the  former  by 
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reasoning,  and  so  are  secondary — and  these  last  may  not  be 
known,  though  the  primary  are  known  ;  but  when  once  they 
-are  known,  they  cannot  be  denied — it  follows,  that  those  arti- 
cles, which  constitute  religion,  and  so  are  fundamental,  are  to 
be  distinguished  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary 
are  those  of  which  a  man  cannot  be  ignorant,  consistently 
with  true  religion,  and  his  own  salvation ;  and  they  are  neces- 
sarjr  with  a  necessity  of  means.  The  secondary  are  those  of 
which  a  man  may  be  ignorant,  consistently  with  his  resting 
upon  the  foundation  of  true  religion,  and  with  his  own  salva- 
tion ;  and  those  are  necessary  with  a  necessity  of  command. 
Therefore,  to  the  same  man,  certain  doctrines  may  be  now 
ftmdamental,  which  were  not  fundamental  to  him  before  he 
knew  them.    (Ibid,  tom.  i.  p.  524,  525.) 

Joh,  Chr.  Kirchmejerus^  in  his  Dissert,  concerning  funda- 
mental articles,  says,  '^  They  may  be  either  reduced  to  fewer, 
or  extended  to  more ;  as  often  one  article  may  include  the 
rest,  and  so  all  may  be  reduced  to  that  one ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  one,  according  to  the  various  truths  contained  in  it, 
may  be  divided  into  several.  Therefore,  authors  do  not  con- 
traaict  themselves,  who  reduce  all  fundamental  articles  to  one: 
for  they  cannot  well  be  determined  by  their  number ;  because, 
as  many  fundamental  truths  arc  contained  in  one  fundamental 
truth,  as  there  are  essential  properties  belonging  to  the  truths 
thus  contained.  Therefore,  the  holy  scripture  often  sums  up 
all  fundamental  articles  in  one,  as  in  John  xvii.  3.  ^  This  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.'  Sometimes,  it  distin- 
guishes them  into  several ;  as  in  1  Tim.  i.  5.  '  Now  the  end 
of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of 
a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned.' '^  (Ibid,  tom.  i. 
p.  528.) 

§  27.  On  account  of  the  various  degrees  of  men's  capacities, 
and  the  various  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they  live, 
one  man  may  know  truths  which  another  cannot  know. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  very  same  articles  are  not  funda- 
mental to  all  men ;  but  accordingly  as  revelation  hath  been 
more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  several  dispensations 
under  which  men  have  lived,  their  various  natural  abilities,  and 
their  various  modes  and  circumstances  of  living,  different  arti- 
cles are,  and  have  been,  fundamental  to  different  men.  This 
is  very  plain  from  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge  before 
and  since  the  coming  of  Christ ;  for,  before  his  coming,  many 
truths  lay  hid,  which  are  now  set  in  the  most  clear  light :  and 
the  instance  of  the  apostles,  abundantly  shows  the  truth  of 
what  1  have  now  advanced ;  who,  although  they  were  already 
in  a  state  of  grace,  and  their  salvation  was  secured,'  yet  for 
some  time  were  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  the  sufferings  and 
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death  ol'  Christ,  and  of  the  true  nature  of   his  king|dom. 
Whereas,  be  who  now  does  not  acknowled^  the  necessity  of 
Christ^s  death,  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  considered  as  in  funda* 
mental  error.      Therefore,  as  a  man  hath  received  of  God 
greater  or  less  natural  abilities,  so  let  the  number  of  articles  to 
which  he  shall  give  his  assent,  be  greater  or  smaller ;  and,  as 
revelation  hath  been  made,  or  information  hath  been  given,  to 
a  man,  more  clearly,  or  obscurely,  in  the  same  proportion  if 
more  or  less  required  of  him.    Therefore,  in  our  own  case,  we 
ought  to  be  cautious  of  even  the  smallest  errors,  and  to  aim  it 
the  highest  degree  of  knowledge  in  divine  truths.    In  the  case 
of  others,  we  ought  to  judge  concerning  them  with  the  greatest 
prudence,  mildness,  and  benevolence.     Hence  we  see,  that  a 
certain  precise  (number  of  articles,  which  shall  be  necessair 
and  fundamental  to  every  man,  cannot  be  determined.    (Ibid, 
p.  531.) 
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PART  III. 


OBSERVATIONS    CONCERNING  THE  DIVINITY   OF    CUKIST   AND  THK 

POCTRINE  OF   THE  TRINITV. 


Section  I. 


If  the  temptation  to  the  children  of  Israel  was  so  great,  to 
idolize  the  brazen  serpent,  a  lifeless  piece  of  brass,  for  the  tem- 
poral salvation  which  some  of  their  forefathers  had  by  looking 
on  it ;  how  great  would  be  their  temptation  to  idolatry  by  wor- 
shipping Christ,  if  he  were  a  mere  creature,  from  whom  man- 
kind receive  so  great  benefits  ?  If  that  brazen  serpent  must  be 
broken  to  pieces,  to  remove  the  temptation  to  idolatry,  (2  Kings 
xviii.  4,)  shall  so  great  a  temptation  be  laid  before  the  world  to 
idolize  a  mere  creature,  by  setting  him  forth  in  a  manner  that 
he  is  set  forth  in  scripture  ? 

§  2.  Must  Moseses  body  be  concealed,  lest  the  children  of 
Israel  should  worship  the  remains  of  him  whom  God  made  the 
instrument  of  such  great  things  ?  And  shall  another  mere  crea- 
ture— whom  men,  on  account  of  the  works  he  has  done,  are 
under  infinitely  greater  temptation  to  worship — be  most  openly 
and  publicly  exhibited,  as  exalted  to  heaven,  seated  at  God^s 
own  right  hand,  made  head  over  all  things,  ruler  of  the  universe, 
&c.  in  the  manner  that  Christ  is  ?  Was  not  this  the  temptation 
to  all  nations  to  idolatry,  viz.  That  men  had  been  distinguish- 
ed as  great  conquerors,  deliverers,  and  the  instruments  of  great 
benefit?  And  shall  God  make  a  mere  creature  the  instrument 
of  so  many  greater  benefits,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  Christ  is 
represented  to  be  in  the  scripture,  without  an  infinitely  greater 
temptation  to  idolatry  ? 

§  3.  When  the  rich  young  man  called  Christ  good  Master^ 
not  supposing  him  to  be  God,  did  Christ  reject  it,  and  reprove 
him  for  calling  him  so  ?  He  said,  ^'  There  is  none  good  but 
One,  that  is  God  ;^^  meaning,  that  none  other  was  possessed  of 
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foodncss  that  was  to  be  trusted.      And  yet,  shall  this  same 
esus,  if  indeed  not  that  God  who  only  is  to  be  called  gooi^ 
or  trusted  in  as  such,  be  called  in  scripture,  He  that  is  Holy; 
He  that  is  true?    the  Amen,  the  Faithful  and  True  Witness? 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace? 
the  blessed,  and  the  only  Potentate ;  the  King  of  Kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords  ?  the  Lord  of  Life,  that  has  life  in  hinnself,  that 
all  men  might  honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father? 
the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  the  Power  of  God  ?  the  Alpha  and 
Omcfi^a ;  the  Beginning  and  the  End  ?  God,  Jehovah ;  Elohim, 
the  King  of  Glory?     Compare  Isa.  xlii.  8.     Ps.  IzxviL  18. 
Isa.  xlv.  20,  21,  &c.    ^^Thcy  pray  unto  a  God  that  cannot 
save — Tell  ye  and  bring  them  near;  let  them  take  counsel 
together ;   there  is  no  God  else  beside  me,  a  just  God  and  a 
Saviour ;  there  is  none  besides  me.^^    Yet  it  is  said  of  Christ, 
that  "  He  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost."    Yea,  the  Mes- 
siah, in  this  very  book,  is  spoken  of  as  mighty  to  save ;  saving 
by  his  own  arm,  and  by  the  greatness  of  his  strength ;  Isa. 
Ixiii.  1 — 6,  compared  with  Rev.  xiv.  15.      And  it  is  evident, 
that  it  is  his  character,  in  the  most  eminent  manner,  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  God's  people ;  and  that  with  respect  to  what  is  infi- 
nitely the  highest  and  greatest  work  of  salvation  ;  the  greatest 
deliverance  from  the  most  dreadful  evil ;  from  the  greatest, 
worst,  and  strongest  enemies,  and  bringing  them  to  the  greatest 
happiness.     It  follows,  Isaiah  xlv.  22 :    ^^  Look  unto  me,  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  clsc.'^     Here,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  great  ^lory 
of  God,  and  peculiar  to  him,  that  he  is  an  universal  Saviour, 
not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  all  nations.     And  this  is  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Jesus.      lie  is  the  Saviour  of  ail  nations. 
The  glory  of  calling  and  saving  the  Gentiles,  is  represented  as 
peculiarly  belonging  to  him  ;  so  that  he  has  this  divine  preroga- 
tive, which  is  spoken  of  here  as  belonging  to  the  One  only 
God,  and  to  none  else.     And,  which  is  more  than  all  this,  these 
ver^  things  are  applied  to  Christ  in   the   New  Testament, 
Philip,  ii.  10,  11.     "That  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  of  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth.^^    And  the  things  spoken  of  in  the  following 
verses,  as  the  peculiar  prerogative  ot  God,  in  distinction  from 
all  other  beings,  as  the  only  Savfour,  viz.  having  righteousDess, 
and  being  justified  in  him,  are  every  where  in  thel^ew  Testa- 
ment most  eminently  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  in  a  most  special 
manner  belonging  to  him. 

§  4.  Being  the  Saviour  of  God's  people,  is  every  where  i 
the  Old  Testament  mentioned  as  the  peculiar  work  of  tb 
Deity.  The  Heathens  are  reproached  for  worshipping  £od^0 
that  could  not  save ;  and  God  says  to  the  idolatrous  Israelites  ^ 
"  Go  to  the  eods  whom  ve  have  served,  let  them  deliver  vou.' 
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ie  Isaiah  xliii.  3,  10 — 15,  in  which  verses,  we  have  another 
sar  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.*  Trusting  is 
»undantly  represented  as  a  principal  thing  in  that  peculiar 
spect  due  to  God  alone,  as  of  the  essence  of  divine  adoration 
le  to  no  other  than  God.  And  yet,  how  is  Christ  represented 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  faith  and  trust  of  all  God^s  people, 
all  nations,  as  having  ull-sufiiciency  for  them  ?  Trusting  in 
\y  other,  is  greatly  condemned ;  is  a  thing,  than  which  no- 
ing  is  represented  as  more  dangerous,  provoking  to  God,  and 
iDging  his  curse  on  man. 

§  5.  And  how  often  is  being  the  Redeemer  of  God^s  people 
oken  of  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  mighty  God  of 
cob,  the  First  and  Last,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  only  God, 
e  Holy  One  of  Israel  ?  (So  Isa.  xli.  14.  xliii.  14.  xliv.  6,  24. 
rii.  4.  xlviii.  17.  xlix.  7,  26.  liv.  5 ;  and  Ix.  16.)  And  it  may 
I  observed,  that  when  God  has  this  title  of  the  Redeemer  of 
rael  ascribed  to  him  in  those  places,  it  is  joined  with  some 
her  of  the  peculiar  and  most  exalted  names  and  titles  of  the 
ost  hi^h  God  :  such  as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  (so  Isa.  xli. 
L  xliii.  14.  xlvii.  4.  xlviii.  17.  xliv.  6.  and  xlix.  7.)  The 
iffhty  one  of  Jacob,  (chap.  xlix.  26.  and  Ix.  16.)  The  Lord 
'Hosts,  (Isa.  xlvii.  4.  and  xliv.  6.)  The  God  of  the  whole 
irth,  (chap.  liv.  5.)  The  First  and  the  Last,  besides  whom 
ere  is  no  God,  (xliv.  6.)  The  Jehovah  that  maketh  all 
ings,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  and  spreadeth 
>road  the  earth  by  himself,  (ver.  24.^  Yet  the  Messiah,  in 
is  very  book,  is  spoken  of  as  the  Redeemer  of  God^s  people, 
the  most  eminent  manner,  (chap.  Ixiii.  1 — 6.) 
§  6.  God  is  careful  that  his  people  should  understand,  that 
eir  honour,  and  love,  and  praise,  for  the  redemption  out  of 
gypt,  belongs  only  to  him^  and,  therefore,  is  careful  to  inform 
icm,  that  he  alone  redeemed  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  that 
ere  was  no  other  God  with  him  ;  and  to  make  use  of  that  as 
principal  argument  why  they  should  have  no  other  ffods  he- 
re him.  (Sec  Deut.  xxxii.  12;  Exod.  xx.  3;  Psal.  Txxxi.  8, 
10 ;  Hos.  xiii.  4.)  The  words  in  that  place  are  remarkable  : 
Yet  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and 
iou  shalt  know  no  God  but  me ;  for  there  is  no  Saviour  be- 
des  me.^^  If  God  insisted  on  that  as  a  good  reason  why  his 
3ople  should  know  no  God  besides  him,  that  he  alone  was  their 
iviour  to  save  them  out  of  E^ypt ;  would  he  afterward  appoint 
lother  to  be  their  Saviour,  m  an  infinitely  greater  salvation  ? 
§  7.  The  works  of  creation  being  ascribed  to  Christ,  most 
ridently  prove  his  proper  divinity.  For  God  declares,  that  he 
Jehovah  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  and  spread- 

*  See,  also,  Hosea  viii.  4.     See,  also,  Isaiah  xlix.  26.  and  Ix.  16.    Deat. 
mn.29.    Jer.  iii.  33.    Jonabii.  a,9.    Psalm  iii.  8.    Isa.  xxt.  9. 
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cth  abroad  the  earth  by  himself,  Isa.  xliv.  24.  (See  also  the  next 
chapter,  xlv.  5 — 6,  12.)  And  not  only  is  the  creation  of  the 
world  ascribed  to  Christ  often  in  scripture,  but  that  which  in 
Isaiah  is  called  the  new  creation,  which  is  here  represented  as 
an  immensely  greater  and  more  glorious  work  than  the  old  ere 
ation,  viz.  the  work  of  redemption,  as  this  prophet  himself  ex 

f plains  it,  (Isa.  Ixv.  17,  18,  19.)  is  every  where  in  a  most  peeu 
iar  and  distingui3hing  manner,  ascribed  to  Christ.  2  Peter  i.  1 
^^  Through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jcsos 

Christ  :*'  Ev  5ixaio(fuv*)  tou  0w  *)juwjv  xoi  (fwriifof  Iijtfou  XfiCrou.  Tit 
ii.  13.  ^^  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ;^^  Ts  ii^akiett 
xou  tfujTfigog  iifujv  U(f^  Xpp.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  the 
apostle^s  expressing  himself  in  both  places,  to  intend  one  and 
the  same  person,  viz.  Christy  under  two  titles :  As  when  speak- 
ing of  God  the  Father,  in  Eph.  i.  3.  *^  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  6  Qeog  xou  ^arng.  See  Dr. 
Goodwin^s  works,  vol.  i.  p.  93, 94. 

§  8.  That  passage  in  Isaiah  xl.  13  14.  *'  Who  hath  directed 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ?"  proves  Christ^s  divinity ;  for  Christ  di- 
rects the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  See  John  xvi.  13 — 15,  and  many 
other  places.  Compare  the  following  texts,  set  in  opposite 
columns ;  those  in  the  first  column  are  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  God  only,  which  yet  in  the  second  column,  are  given  to 
Christ. 

The  name  GOD. 

Isaiah  xlv.  5.  John  i.  1. 

Isaiah  xliv.  8.  .  Ileb.  i.  8. 

Isaiah  xlvi.  9.  Rom.  ix.  5. 

The  name  JEHOVAH. 

Psalm  cii.  25,  &c.  Heb.  i.  10. 

Zech.  xi.  12.  Matth.  xxvii.  9,  10. 

Zech.  xii.  10.  .Tohn  xix.  37. 

Isaiah  xl.  3.  Mark  i.  3. 

Hos.  i.  7.  Luke  ii.  11. 


Divine  Perfections, 

1  Kings  viii.  39.  John  ii.  24.  xvi.  30.  Acts  i.  'U* 

Jer.  xvii.  10.  Rev.  ii.  3. 

Isaiah  xliv.  6.  Rev.  i.  17. 

Rev.  i.  8.  Rev.  xxii.  13. 

1  Tim.  vi.  L5.  Rev.  xvii.  14.  and  xix.  l(5i 
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Isaiah  x.  21.  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

Rom.  X.  12.  Acts  x.  36.  Rom.  ix.  5. 

Psalm  xc.  2.  Prov.  viii.  22,  &c. 

Divine  Works. 

Neh.  ix.  G.  John  i.  3.  Col.  i.  16,  17. 

Gen.  i.  1.  Hcb.  i.  10. 

Divine  Worship. 

£xod.  XX.  3.  Heb.  i.  6. 

Matt.  iv.  10.  and  Gal.  iv.  8.   John  v.  23.* 

§  9.  If  Christ  in  the  beginning  created  the  heavens  and  tlie 
rth,  he  must  be  from  eternity  ;  for  then  he  is  before  the  be- 
ining,  by  which  must  be  meant,  the  beginning  of  time ;  the 

S;inning  of  that  kind  of  duration  which  has  beginning  and 
owing^  before  and  after,  belonging  to  it.  The  beginning  of 
3ated  existence,  or,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God 
?cUed^  as  the  phrase  is,  Mark  iii.  19.  In  Proverbs.viii.  22,  it 
said,  ^^  The  Lord  possessed  me  before  his  works  of  old  ;^^ 
,d  therefore  before  those  works  which  in  Genesis  i.  l.are  said 
be  made  in  the  beginning.  God^s  eternity  is  expressed  thus, 
lalm  xc.  2.  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
ou  hadst  created  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlast- 
g."  So  it  is  said,  Prov.  viii.  22,  &c.  "  The  Lord  possessed 
B  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I 
13  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
Tth  was,"  &c. 

§  10.  That  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  so  commonly 
Med  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  is  an  evidence  that  the  Messiah 
God.  By  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  plainly  meant  a  kingdom 
liercin  God  doth  reign,  or  is  King.  The  phrase,  the  kingdom 
'  heaven,  seems  to  be  principally  taken  from  Dan.  ii.  14.  '*  And 
the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a 
ogdom ;"  where  the  meaning  plainly  is,  after  the  heads  of 
ose  four  great  monarchies  have  each  one  had  their  turn,  and 
ected  kingdoms  for  themselves  in  their  turn,  and  the  last 
onarchy  shall  be  divided  among  ten  kings ;  finally,  the  God 
'heaven  shall  take  the  dominion  from  them  all,  and  shall  set 
3  a  kingdom  for  himself.  He  shall  take  the  kingdom  and 
lall  rule  for  ever.  In  this  book,  chap.  iv.  20.  it  is  said,  "  After 
lat  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule,"  The 
ords  in  the  foregoing  verse  express  what  is  meant:  **  Until 
lou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men." 
'herefore,  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  shall  be  set  up,  l« 

*  See  Waterlawd's  ansTvrr  to  fome  qncric*. 
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meant  the  kingdom  wherein  God  himself  shall  be  the 
not  as  reigning  and  administering  by  other  kings  or  jiKton,ii 
he  was  king  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  in  the  time  ofl)avid 
and  Solomon,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  &c.^  and  as  he  alwaji 
doth  in  the  time  of  good  kings :  but  he  shall  set  up  his  Ung- 
dom^  in  distinction  from  all  kingdoms  or  states,  wherein  toe 
heavens  shall  rule,  or  God  himself  shall  be  kinff.  And,  there- 
fore, the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  often  called  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  the  New  Testament.  And  it  is  abundantly  prophetied 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  God 
shall  take  to  himself  the  kingdom,  and  shall  reign  as  king,  in 
contradistinction  to  other  reigning  subordinate  beings.  And 
that  God  himself  shall  reign  on  earth,  as  king  among  his  people, 
is  abundantly  manifest  from  many  prophecies.*  And  in  this 
very  prophecy  of  Daniel,  (chap,  vii  )  where  this  kinedom, 
which  the  Lord  of  heaven  should  at  last  set  up  (plainly  thii 
same  kingdom,)  is  more  fully  spoken  of,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  the  king  in  that  kingdom,  who  shall  reign 
as  vested  with  full  power,  and  complete  kingly  authority.t 

§  11.  God  is  several  times  called  in  scripture,  the  Oiwyof 
Israel^  or  of  God's  people ;  and  it  is  a  title  peculiar  to  him, 
wherein  he  appears  as  especially  distinguished  from  false  godsi 
Jer.  ii.  11.  *^  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods,  which  yet  are 
no  gods  ?  but  my  people  have  changed  their  glory  for  that 
which  doth  not  profit.'"  Psalm  cvi.  20.  ^^  Thus  they  changed 
their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  srasSi'^ 
But  we  find  that  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of 
as  "  the  glory  of  God's  people  Israel."     Luke  ii.  23. 

§  1-i.  What  is  said  in  Job  xix.  25—27.  "  For  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  livcth,"  &c.,  is  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
For  here,  he  whom  Job  calls  his  Redeemer,  his  God^  is  God; 
^«  Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  But  it  is  very  manifest, 
that  Christ  is  he  who  is  most  properly  and  eminently  our  Re- 
deemer, or  God  :  And  here  Job  says,  that  God  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day,  at  the  general  resurrection  on  the  earth  ;  when 
he  shall  see  him  in  his  flesh.  But  the  person  that  shall  then 
stand  on  the  earth,  we  know,  is  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ. 
And  how  often,  in  other  places,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  is  ChrisVs  coming  to  judgment,  spoken  of  as 
God'*8  coming  to  judgment?  Christ's  appearing,  as  Gdft 
appearing?  and  our  standing  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  as  our  standing  before  God's  judgment  seat  ? 

*  See  Psalm  zciii.  1.  xcvi.  10.  xcvii.  at  th&  beginning;,  and  xcix.  1.  In. 
xxxiii.  ^2,    Isa.  xl.  9,  10,  U.    Zcph.  iii.  14, 15.  Mai.  iii.  1,  2,  3. 

t  See,  also,  Dan.  ix.  25.  Gen.  xlix.  Psnhus  ii.  ex.  Ixxxix.  and  sir.  baiih 
ix.  and  xi.  Zech.  vi.  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  xxx.  9.  and  xxxiii.  15.  Ezek.  xzxir.  23. 
nri'l  xxxvii.  2  J.    Ho?,  iii.  5.    Zcch.  vi.  12,  &c.,  and  in  many  other  places. 
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§  13,  Luke  i.  16,  17,  "  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God ;  and  he  shall  ^o  before 
him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.'" 
Here  John  the  Baptist  is  spoken  of  as  going  before  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  prepare  his  way ;  agreea- 
bly to  the  prophecies ;  particularly,  Mai.  iii.  1.  and  iv.  5,  6. 
But  who  is  this  person  who  is  called  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  whose  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  is  to  prepare  his. 
way  ?     Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  Jesus  Christ. 
See  Mark  i.  1—3.      "  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God :  as  it  is  written  in  the  prophets.  Be- 
hold, 1  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  who  shall  prepare 
thy  way  before  thee.     The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straieht,^^ 
SJluding  to  two  prophecies,  viz.   Mai.  iii.  1.  and  Isaiah  xT  3.) 
ere  is  a  distinction  of  two  persons ;  the  one  speaking  in  the 
first  person  singular,  *^ Behold,  I  send  nnr  messenger;^*  the 
other  spoken  to  in  the  second  person,  '^  before  thy  face,  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee  ;'*'*  which  makes  it  evident, 
that  the  person  spoken  of,  and  whose  forerunner  he  was,  to 
prepare  his  way,  was  Jesus  Christ.     So  Matt.  xi.  10.     Luke 
vii.  !27.     See,  also,  how  manifest  this  is  by  John  i.  19.     ^^  And 
this  is  the  record  of  John."    Verse  23.    "  I  am  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,   Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias ;"  with  the  following  verses, 
especially  verse  31 :  ^^  And  I  knew  him  not,  but  that  he  should 
be  made  manifest  to  Israel :  therefore,  am  I  come  baptizing 
i¥ith  water."     So  that  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  is  he,  that,  in 
the  first  of  Luke  is  called  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  as  the  phrase  is  in  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
places  from  whence  this  phrase  is  taken.     Therefore,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  Christ  is  one  God  with  the  Father  ;  for  the  scripture 
is  very  express,  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  but  one  Je- 
hovah ;  as  Deut.  vi.  4.    "  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is 
one  Jehovah.^^ 

§  14.  And,  if  we  look  into  those  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, referred  to  in  these  places  of  the  evangelists,  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  what  they  foretel,  concerns  a  forerunner  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  only  true  and  supreme  God ;  as,  Isa.  xl.  3. 
**  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  Jehovah  ;  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high  way 
for  our  God,'''  This  is  evidently  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in 
the  following  parts  of  the  chapter  ;  as  in  verse  9,  and  follow. 
ing  verses:  "  Say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God^ 
behold,  Jehovah  God  will  come.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like 
a  shepherd.  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
Vol    VIT.  1^>  
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his  hand,  and  mctcd  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mouotaiiis 
in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ?      Who  hath  directed  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor,  bath  taught  bimr 
With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and 
taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment  ?     Behold,  the  nations  are 
as  a  drop  of  the  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance.     Behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  littk 
thing.     And  Lebanon  is  not  sufiicient  to  burn,  nor  the  beasts 
thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt-oiferinff.     All  nations  before  him 
arc  as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing, 
and  vanity.      To  whom,  then,  will  ye  liken  God?  or  what 
likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him  ?^^    Verse  22.      ^^  It  is  he 
that  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers ;   that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens 
as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in ;  thit 
bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing,  and  maketh  the  judges  of  the 
earth  as  vanity.^^ — If  the  supreme  God  is  not  spoken  of  here, 
where  shall  we  find  the  place  where  he  is  spoKen  of?    If  it 
be  an  infinitely  inferior  being,  where  is  God's  distinffuishing 

frreatness,  and  infinitely  superior  magnificence  ?  It  here  foF 
ows,  verse  25:  "To  whom,  then,  wiH  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I 
be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One."  A  created  being  would  not 
use  such  language,  or  make  such  a  challenge.  He  that  is 
created  himself,  would  not  say,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  vene, 
"  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high ;  behold  who  hath  created  those 
things."  So  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  the  One  only  God  that  is 
spoken  of,  whose  forerunner  John  was  to  be.  Malacbi  iiL  L 
'^  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  ME.  And  Jehovcih^  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddeoir 
come  into  his  temple."  Luke  i.  76.  "  And  thou,  child,  shftlt 
be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest^  j>].ir« ;  for  thou  shalt  go 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  his  way." 

§  15.  It  is  a  great  evidence,  that  Christ  is  one  being  with  the 
Supreme  God,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Supreme  God  is  spoken 
of  as  his  Spirit,  proceeding  from,  and  sent  and  directed  1^ 
him.  The  Spirit  by  whom  the  prophets  of  old  were  inspireOi 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ :  I  Pet.  i.  II :  "  Searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christy  which 


Spirit  of  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God  ;  so  that  we  must  needs  understand,  that  the 
word  written  by  the  prophets,  is  the  word  of  the  Supreme 
God.  See  2  Pet.  i.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  And  that  they  spoke 
by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Supreme  God,  is  manifest 
from  Luke  i.  69,  70.  "  And  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  sain- 
Mnn  for  IIS  in  thr?  hoij*:^.  nt*  his  servant  David ;   as  he  spake  br 
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the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the 
world  began."  The  word  Spirit^  in  the  original  languages, 
ugniiies  wind^  and  sometimes  is  used  to  signify  breath.  There- 
fore, Christ  breathed  on  his  disciples,  when  he  would  signify  to 
them  that  he  would  give  them  the  Holy  Ghost :  John  xx.  iSi. 
^And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  saying, 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  plainly  teaches  us,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  his  Spirit,  as  much  as  man's  breath  is  his 
breath. 

Again,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  as  much  as  a  person's  eyes  are  his  own  eyes.  Kcv.  v. 
6.  **  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  stood 
a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth."  Alluding  to  Zech.  iii.  9.  ^^  Upon  one  stone  shall  be 
seven  eyes."     But  these  seven  eyes  in  the  next  chapter,  are 

Spoken  of  as  representing  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  eyes  of 
ehovah :  chap.  iv.  G.  '^  Not  by  might  nor  power,  but  by  my 
Spuit,  saith  the  Lord."  Verse  10.  ^^  And  shall  see  the  plum- 
met in  the  hand  of  Zcrubbabel,  with  those  seven.  They  are 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole 
earth." 

Christ  is  spoken  of  as  sending  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  directing 
him :  John  xvi.  7.  "  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  Verse  13, 
14, 15.  ^*  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth,  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself; 
bat  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  ;  and  he  shall 
show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall 
receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  All  thines  that 
the  Father  hath,  are  mine  ;  therefore,  said  I,  that  he  shall  take 
of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  But  it  is  spoken  of  as 
the  peculiar  prerogative  of  God  to  direct  his  Spirit.  Isai.  xl. 
13.     "  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ?"* 

§  16.  It  is  true,  that  creatures  are  sometimes  called  gods. 
The  kings  and  judges  of  God^s  Israel,  the  ancient  Church, 
are  called  gods ;  but  no  otherwise  than  as  types  of-  Christ. 
And  the  angels  are  called  gods.  Yet  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  in  that  only  place  where  they  are  so  called  by  God,  they 
are  commanded  to  worship  Christ ;  and,  in  the  same  verse,  a 
corse  is  denounced  on  all  such  as  are  guilty  of  idolatry.  Psalm 
xcTii.  7.  compared  with  Heb.  i.  6. 

§  17.  God  so  often  speaking  of  himself  as  a  jealous  God — 
stffnifying  that  he  will  by  no  means  endure  any  other  husband 
on  his  Church — affords  a  clear  evidence,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  game  God  with  the  Father.      For  Christ  is  often  spoken  of 

that  person  who  is,  in  the  most  eminent  and  peculiar  manner, 

*  See  Section  ff. 
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the  Husband  and  Bridegroom  of  his  Churcli.     That  God,  who 
is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  is  the  husband  of  the  Church,  as 
appears  by  Isaiah,  liv.  5  :    '^  Thy  maker  is  thy  husband  ;  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name ;  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel."    Or,  as  the  words  are,  "  Thy  Goel,  the  Holy  One 
q/i  Israel."    The  goel  was  the  near  kinsman,  that  married  the 
widow  who  had  lost  her  husband,  as  appears  by  Ruth  iii.  9— 
12.     But  this  Holy  One  of  Israel,  is  the  name  of  that  God 
who  is  the  Father,  as  appears  by  Isaiah  xlix.  7.  and  Iv.  5 ;  and 
so  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  appears  by  Isaiah  xliv.  6. 

§  18.  Christ  is  the  Lord,  mentioned  in  Rom.  x.  13.  "For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be 
saved."  That  it  is  Christ  who  is  spoken  of,  is  evident  from 
the  two  forcffoing  verses ;  and,  also,  from  the  14th.  But  the 
words  are  taken  from  Joel  ii.  32 ;  where  the  word  translated 
Lord,  is  Jehovah.     Sec,  also,  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

§  19.  And  1  Cor.  x.  9.  ^^  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as 
some  of  them  also  tempted."  By  this,  it  appears,  that  Christ 
was  that  God,  that  Holy  One  of  Israel,  whom  they  tempt^  in 
the  wilderness.  1  Cor.  x.  22.  *'  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to 
jealousy  ?  are  we  stronger  than  He  ?"  It  is  evident,  that  bjr 
the  Lord  here,  is  meant  Jesus  Christ,  as  appears  by  the  prece> 
ding  context ;  and  that,  therefore,  He  is  that  Being  who  says, 
1,  tlie  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God." 

§  20.  Rev.  ii.  23.  Christ  says,  ^^  I  am  he  that  trieth  the  reins 
and  the  heart,  and  will  give  to  every  one  of  you  according  to 
his  works.^'  I'his  is  said  by  the  Son  of  God,  as  appears  by 
the  18th  verse  foregoing.  Compare  this  with  other  passage 
of  Scripture,  where  those  things  are  spoken  of  as  the  preroea- 
tivc  of  the  Supreme  God.  Parallel  with  it,  is  John  xxi.  17. 
^^  Lord,  thou  knowcst  all  things ;  thou  knowcst  that  1  lofc 
Thee." 

§  21.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  is  ooe 
Being  infinitely  greater  than  all  other  beings — so  that  all  others 
are  as  nothing  to  him,  and  infinitely  beneath  him  in  power— 
and  yet,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  works,  or  effects  of  his  power, 
that  is  peculiar  to  him,  by  which  he  is  greatly  distinguished 
from  others.  He  that  appeared  sitting  on  the  throne  abore 
the  cherubims  and  wheels  in  EzckiePs  visions,  (Ezek.  i.  37. 
and  other  places,)  was  undoubtedly  Christ;  because  he  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  man,  which  God  the  Father  never 
did.  *'  No  man  hath  seen  God,  viz  the  Father,  at  any  timef 
but  the  person  that  there  appeared,  was  undoubtedly  God.  He 
is  represented  as  one  that  has  heaven  for  his  throne,  and  Bis 
as  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  that  rides  on  the  heavens  in  the  help  of  his  people,  and 
in  his  excellency  on  the  sky  ;  that  rides  on  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens by  his  name  Jah,  or  Jehovah.      And  this  is  called  the 
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ippcarance  of  the  likeness,  or  image  of  tlie  glory  of  the  Lord ; 
Ezek.  i.  28.  iii.  23.  and  viii.  4.  Ihis,  while  it  shows  him  to 
be  a  person  truly  divine,  also  shows  him  to  be  Christ.  For 
what  can  this  image  of  the  Lord,  with  an  appearance  of 
brightness  round  about,  (ver.  27,  28.)  be,  but  the  same  which 
the  apostle  speaks  of,  who  is  '^  the  brightness  of  God^s  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person  V*  And  this  is  evidently 
the  same  that  sat  on  the  throne  in  the  temple,  which  was  called 
the  Chariot  of  the  Cherubims.  And  this  person  is  called  the 
God  of  Israel,  Ezck.  x.  20 ;  and  the  whole  that  this  person 
says  to  Ezekiel,  from  time  to  time,  shows  that  he  is  truly  God. 
§  22.  It  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  so  put  into  subjection  to  him,  as  to  become 
his  messenger ;  even  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
often  called,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  as  he  is  called,  Matt. 
X.  20.  The  same  that  is  there  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father, 
is,  in  Mark  xiii.  11,  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now,  certainly, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Supreme 
God  should  be  put  under  the  direction  and  disposal  of  a  mere 
creature,  one  infinitely  below  God;  The  only  evasion  here, 
must  be  this,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  also  a  created  spirit  infe- 
rior to  the  Son.  For  if  Christ  be  a  mere  creature,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  should  have  the  Spirit  of 
God  subjected  to  him,  on  any  other  supposition,  whether  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  supposed  to  be  only  the  power  and  energy  of 
the  Most  High,  or  a  superior  created  Spirit.  But  how  does 
the  Holy  Ghost,  being  a  creature  inferior  to  the  Son,  consist 
with  Christ's  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
and  his  being  honoured  by  having  the  llolv  Ghost  descending 
upon  him  ?  and  being  anointed  with  it,  and  working  his  great- 
est miracles  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  and  its  being 
a  great  honour  done  to  Christ,  that  the  Spirit  was  given  to 
him  not  by  measure  ?  Besides,  the  Holy  Ghost  being  a  crea- 
ture, not  only  infinitely  inferior  to  God,  but  inferior  to  the  Son, 
is  exceedingly  inconsistent  with  almost  every  thin^  said  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Scripture  ;  as,  his  being  called  the  Power  of  the 
Highest;  his  searching  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God, 
and  knowing  the  things  of  God  in  the  most  distinguishing 
manner,  as  the  spirit  of  man  within  him  knows  the  things  of  a 
man  ;  the  Scripture's  being  the  word  of  God,  as  it  is  the  word 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Christians  being  the  temple  of  the  living 
God,  as  they  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  lying  unto  the 
Holy  Ghost,  being  called  lying  unto  God  ;  the  chief  works  of 
God  being  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  forming  of  man  in  the  womb.  (Eccles.  xi.  5 ; 
Job  xxxiii.  4.)  Giving  the  highest  sort  of  wisdom,  viz.  spiritual 
understanding ;  forming  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  being 
the  author  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  ;  creating  a  new 
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Jieart,  and  so  being  the  author  of  the  new  creation,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  vastly  greater  than  the  old. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Father  is  pardonable ;  but  not  a^inst 
the  Holy  Ghost.     It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  only  the 
body  of  Christ  was  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    It  is  evident,  that 
the  whole  human  nature,  the  holy  thing  that  was  bom  of  the 
virgin,  was  by  the  H(jly  Ghost ;  Luke  i.  35.     But  the  Son  of  the 
virgin  was  a  holy  thmg,  especially  with  regard  to  his  soul.   The 
soiH  of  Adam  was  from  the  spirit  of  God,  from  God^s  breathing 
into  him  the  breath  of  life.     But  this  breath  of  life  signifies  the 
Spirit  of  God,  as   appears  by  Christ^s  breathing  on  his  disci* 
pies  after  his  resurrection,  saying,*'  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  called  the  breath  of  God  ;  Job  xxxiii.  4. 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me ;  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  me  life."     If  God's  Spirit  gives  life  to  other  men,  or 
mankmd  in  general,  doubtless  he  gave  life  to  Adam.     And  if 
that  Spirit  of  God  which  srives  life  to  mankind  in  general,  be, 
in  doing  that  work  called  the  breath  of  God  ;  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, that  when  we  find  that  which  gave  life  and  soul  to  Adam, 
called  God's  breath,  thereby  was  meant  God's  Spirit* 

§  23.  How  unreasonable  must  our  notions  be  of  our  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  on  Arian  principles  ?  For  it  is  manifest  in 
the  Scripture,  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  well  as  by  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  Son  of  God  is,  accord- 
ing to  them,  a  created  Spirit ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  must  there- 
fore also  be  a  created  Spirit  inferior  to  him. — Therefore  we 
must  suppose,  that  the  Father  created  the  world  by  the  Son, 
and  that  the  Son  did  not  create  the  world  by  himself,  but  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  his  minister  or  instrument.  So  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  herein  must  act  as  the  instrument  of  an  iostm- 
ment ! 

§  24.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  Word,  the  same  Son  of 
God,  that  made  the  world,  also  upholds  it  in  being,  and  ffoveras 
it.  This  is  evident,  in  part,  unto  reason.  For  upholding  the 
world  in  being,  and  creating  it,  are  not  properly  distinct  works: 
since  it  is  manifest,  that  upholding  the  world  in  being  is  the 
same  with  a  continued  creation  ;  and  consequently,  that  cre- 
ating the  world,  is  but  the  beg^inning  of  upholding  it,  if  I  may 
so  say — beginning  to  give  it  a  supported  and  dependent  exist- 
ence— and  preservation  is  only  continuing  to  give  it  such  a 
supported  existence.  So  that,  truly,  giving  the  world  a  being 
at  first,  no  more  differs  fiom  preserving  it  through  all  succes- 
sive moments,  than  giving  a  being  the  last  moment,  differs  from 
giving  a  supported  being  this  moment  And  the  Scripture  is 
as  express,  that  the  world  is  upheld  by  Christ,  as  that  it  was 
created  by  him  ;  Colos.  i.  16,  17.  "  For  by  him  were  all  tbioM 
created,  and  by  him  all  things  consist."  Heb.  i.  3,  3.  "By 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the 
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of  his  power.  And  it  is  He  that  shall  bring  the  world  to 
V  Heb.  i.  10,  1 1 ,  12.  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning, 
lid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  &c.  They  shall  perish, 
hou  shalt  endure.  As  a  vesture  shalt  Thou  change  them, 
ley  shall  be  changed.  But  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy 
shall  not  fail.'' 

,  if  these  things  arc  so,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  uphold- 
nd  government  of  the  world,  while  Christ  was  in  his 
led  state,  and  while  an  infant,  and  when  we  are  told  that 
18  wearied  with  his  journey,  and  his  strength  in  some 
ire  spent,  onlv  with  governing  the  motions  of  his  own 
{  Who  upheld  and  governed  the  world  at  that  time  ? 
tiess,  it  will  be  said,  that  God  the  Father  took  the  world 
'the  hands  of  the  Son  for  that  time,  to  uphold  and  govern 
]  returned  it  into  his  hands  again  at  his  exaltation.  But, 
re  any  ground  to  suppose  such  a  mighty  change  as  this, 
the  author  of  the  universe,  that  it  should  have  such  differ* 
ithors  of  its  bein^,  and  of  all  its  properties,  natural  princi- 
oiotions,  alterations,  and  events,  both  in  bodies  and  all 
3d  minds,  for  three  or  four  and  thirty  years,  from  what  it 
iver  before  or  since  ?  Have  we  any  hint  of  such  a  thing  7 
Lve  we  any  revelation  of  any  thing  analogous  ?  Has  God 
;aken  the  work  of  a  creature  out  of  its  hands,  according  to 
rdinary  course  of  things? 

5.  The  Supreme  God  is  doubtless  distinguished  by  some 
3  or  other.  As  he  must  be  infinitely  distinguished  from 
her  beings  in  his  nature ;  so,  doubtless,  there  are  some 
festations  or  other  of  this  vast  superiority  above  all  other 
rs.  But  we  can  have  no  other  proper  manifestations  of 
ivine  nature,  but  by  some  effects  of  it.  The  invisible 
8  of  God  are  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made.     The 

of  God  itself  is  no  demonstration  of  the  superior  distin- 
ling  glory  of  the  Supreme  God,  any  otherwise  than  by  his 
8 ;  and  that  two  ways :  1.  As  we  must  have  the  perfec- 

first  proved  by  his  works,  in  order  to  know  that  his  word 
be  depended  on.  2.  As  the  works  of  God,  appealed  to 
jeclared  in  his  word,  make  evident  that  divine  greatness 
glory  which  the  word  of  God  declares.  There  is  a  diffe- 
j  between  declaration  and  evidence.  The  word  declares ; 
he  works  are  the  proper  evidence  of  what  is  declared, 
idoubtedly,  therefore,  the  vastly  distinguished  glory  of  the 
eme  God,  is  manifested  by  some  distinguishing  peculiar 
3  of  his..  That  the  Supreme  God  is  distinguished  very 
irkably  and  most  evidently  from  all  other  beings,  by  some 
A  or  other,  is  certain  by  the  Scripture.  It  is  eften  repre- 
id,  that  he  most  plainly  and  greatly  shows  his  distinguish- 
najesty,  power,  and  wisdom,  and  vast  superiority  to  other 
gs,  by  his  works  that  arc  seen,  and  set  in  the  view  of  the 
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children  of  men.      So  Psalm  Ixxxi.  8 :    '^  Among  the  godi, 
there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  neither  are  there  any  works  like 
unto  thy  works  ;^^    see,  also,  verse  10.      Psalm  Ixxxix.  5,  8»  9, 
10.    *'  The  heavens  shall   praise  thy  wonders : — for  who  in 
heaven  can  be  compared  to  the  Lord  ?  who  amongst  the  sons 
of  the  mighty,  can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord  ?     O  Lord  of 
hosts,  who  is  a  strong  Lord  like  unto  thee,  or  to  thv  faithfiil- 
ness  round  about  thee?     Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea; 
when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  thou  stillest  them.^^     Deut  ill 
24.     What  God  is  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  that  can  do  ac- 
cording to  thy  works,  and  according   to  thy  might  ?"     Psalm 
Ixxii.  18.    ^^  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
only  doth  wondrous  things.'^    This  is  often  added  to  the  declt" 
rations  of  God^s  works,   ^'  That  ye  may  know  that  I  am  tke 
Lord^  or  that  I  am  Jchovah.^^     And  this  *'  That  ye  may  know 
that  there  is  none  like  unto  mp,'^  &c.     Exod.  viii.  10. 2S^  chap, 
ix.  14.  16.  and  x.  2.  and  innumerable  other  places. 

§  26.  Hut  now,  what  are  these  distinguishing  works  of  God? 
or  the  works  by  which  his  distinguishing  dignity  and  glory  are 
clearly  mtinifested  ?  What  works  arc  they  that  can  be  named 
or  thought  of?  Is  it  creating  the  world  ?  Or,  is  it  the  crea- 
ting of  the  spiritual,  intellectual  world,  which,  undoubtedly,  is 
an  unspeakably  greater  work,  than  creating  the  material  world? 
Is  it  PRESEKviNG  and  upholding  the  world  ?  or  is  it  governjsg 
the  world  ?  Or,  is  it  redemption  and  salvation  ;  or,  at  least, 
some  particular  great  salvation  ?  Was  it  the  redemption  oat 
of  Egypt,  and  carrying  the  people  of  Israel  through  the  nil- 
derness,  and  giving  them  the  possession  of  Canaan  f  Or,  is  it 
the  greatest  work  of  redemption,  even  salvation  from  spiritoal, 
total,  and  eternal  destruction,  and  bringing  to  eternal  holiaeas 
and  glory  ?  Is  it  conversion,  regeneration,  restoring  a  fallen, 
sinful  creature,  and  making  men  new  creatures,  giving  them 
holiness,  and  the  image  of  God  ?  or  giving  wisdom  to  the 
heart,  the  truest  and  greatest  wisdom  ?  Is  it  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentile  world,  and  renewing  the  whole  world  of  mankind, 
as  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ?  Or,  is  it  conquering  Satan 
and  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcoming  all  evil,  even 
the  strongest  holds  of  sin  and  Satan,  all  God^s  enemies  in 
their  united  strength  ?  Is  it  searching  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men  ?  Is  it  working  any  particular  kind  of  great  miracles? 
Is  it  raising  the  dead  to  life,  or  raising  all  in  general  at  the  last 
day  1  Is  it  judging  the  world,  angels,  and  men,  in  the  last  and 
greatest  judgment?  Is  it  bestowing  on  the  favourites  of  God, 
both  men  and  angels,  their  highest,  most  consummate,  and 
eternal  glory  ?  Is  it  destroying  the  visible  creation,  and  bring- 
ing all  to  their  final  period  and  consummation,  and  to  their 
most  perfect  and  eternal  state  ?  Or,  are  there  any  other  works 
l^reator  thnii  these,  that  can  be  thoufljht  of.  which  we  can  find 
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»ied  to  as  clearly  manifesting  tlie  most  peculiar  and  dig- 
liishinff  ^lory  of  the  Supreme  Ood,  in  comparison  of  whom 
sthier  bemgs  whatsoever  are  absolutely  as  nothing  ?  Yet 
bese  are  ascribed  to  Christ 

SI7.  The  creation  of  the  world  in  general,  is  often  spoken  of" 
le  peculiar  work  of  the  Supreme  God ;  a  work  wherein  he 
ifiattB  his  glory  as  supreme,  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
n :  Rom.  i.  16,  ^0.    *^  Because  that  which  may  be  known 
rod,  is  manifest  in  them.     For  God  hath  shown  it  unto 
1.     For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
*Jbi  are  made,   even   his  eternal   power  and   godhead.^^ 
btless,  it  is  the  Supreme  God  who  is  here  spoken  of. 
what  godhead  is  clearly  to  be  seen  by  the  creation  of  the 
Id,  but  the  supreme  Godhead?    And  what  can  that  invi^ 
\  glory  and  power  of  this  God  be,  but  that  by  which  he  is 
ncutthed  from  other  beings,  and  may  be  known  to  be 
t  be  is?    It  is  said,  *^  that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is 
rly  manifest  by  his  works.*^    But,  doubtless,  one  thing,  and 
litely  the  most  important,  that  may  be  known  of  God,  is 
flQpreme  dignity  and  glory,  that  glory  which  he  has  as 
feme  God.      But  if  the  creation  of  the  world  be  not  a 
k  peculiar  to  him,  how  are  these  things  so  clearly  manifest- 
by  his  work?    The  work  of  creation  is  spoken  of  as  one 
he  great  wonders  done  by  Him,  who  is  God  of  gods,  and 
d  of  lords,   who  alone  doeth  great  wonders ;    as  in  PsaL 
KvL  ii — 9 :  ^*  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  gods.    O  give 
du  to  the  Lord  of  lords*    To  him  who  alone  doeth  great 
iders.    To  him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens.    To 
i  that  stretched  out  the  earth  over  the  waters.     To  him  that 
le  great  lights, — the  Sun  to  rule  by  day,^^  &c.    This  is  the 
It  of  the  Supreme  God,  which  he  wrought  alone^  Job  ix.  8. 
^hich  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens.^^      And  2  Kings 
15.     '^  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  dwellest  between  the 
rubims,  thou  art  the  God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  king- 
08  of  the  earth :    Thou  hast  made  heaven   and  earth.** 
hron.  xvi.  24, 25, 26.     *^  Declare  his  glory  among  the  Hea- 
D,  his  marvellous  works  among  all  nations.      For  great  is 
Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised.    He  is  also  to  be  feared 
»ve  all  gods.     For  all  the  gods  of  the  people  are  idols  :   But 
Lord  made  the  heavens." — Isaiah  xl.  25,  26.  "  To  whom 
n  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One. 
t  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
iga."     How  plain  is  it  here,  that  creating  the  world  is  spo- 
I  of  as  a  work  of  the  Supreme  God,  most  evidently  showing, 
it  none  is  like  him,  or  to  be  compared  to  him  ?    So  verse 
compared  with  verse  18.     God  asserts  the  creation  of  the 
rid,  to  be  his  work,  so  as  to  deny  any  associate,  or  inttrnmen^  i 
Vol.  VII.  43 
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as  in  Isaiah  zliv.  !24.    '^Thus  saith  Jehovali,  th?  Redeemer^ 
and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb,  I  am  Jehovah,  that' 
maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  tbit 
sprcadcth  abroad  th"  earth  61/  myself.''^    Isaiah  xiv.  5 — ^7.    "I 
am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else ;  there  is  no  God  besides 
me :  That  they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  froor 
the  west,  that  tliere  is  none  besides  me ;  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else;    I  form  the  hght  and  create  darknessp*' 
Verse  12.    ^^  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it: 
I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens."    Verse  1& 
'^  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  that  created  the  heavens,  God  himself, 
that  formed  the  earth,  and  made  it."    Verse  21.    ^^  I  am  Jeho- 
vah, and  there  is  no  God  else  beside  me ;  a  just  Crod  and  a 
Saviour ;  there  is  none  beside  me."    Yet  these  works  are  ap 
plied  to  Christ. 

§  28.  God's  creating  the  world,  is  used  as  an  argument,  to 
show  the  nations  of  the  world  the  reasonableness  of  forsakiog 
all  other  gods,  and  worshipping  the  One  true  God  onl^,  Rer. 
xiv.  7.  '^  Saying,  with  a  loud  voice.  Fear  God,  and  give  ffloiy 
to  him,  and  worship  him  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters."  (See,  also,  Acts  xiv.  15. 
and  Rev.  x.  6.) — The  work  of  creation  is  spoken  of  as  the 
distinguishing  work  of  the  Supreme,  only  Living,  and  Tnie 
God,  showing  him  to  be  alone  worthy  to  be  worshipped ;  as  io 
Jer.  X.  6 — 12.  ^^  Forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto  thee, 
O  Lord ;  Thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might. 
Who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  king  of  nations?  for  to  thee  doth 
it  appertain.  Jehovah  is  the  true  God ;  he  is  the  living  Godt 
and  an  everlasting  King. — Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them.  The 
gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they 
shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens. 
He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power;  He  hath  established 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavem 
by  his  discretion." 

§  29.  But  the  creation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  Jesc3 
Christ,  in  John  i.  3.  Col.  i.  16.  Heb.  i.  10.  It  is  ascribed  to 
him  as  being  done  by  his  power,  as  the  work  of  his  bands, 
Heb.  i.  10.  And  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  proper 
manifestation  of  his  greatness  and  glory ;  and  so  as  to  show 
him  to  be  God,  John  1.  1 — 3.  Is  the  creation  of  the  spiritaalt 
intelligent  world,  consisting  of  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men, 
and  the  world  of  glory,  a  peculiar  work  of  the  Supreme  God? 
Doubtless  it  is  so.  Neh.  ix.  6.  "  Thou,  even  Thou,  art  Lord 
alone.  Thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with 
aU  their  host :  And  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  Thee'* 
Psalm  civ.  4.  **  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  roinii- 
ters  a  flame  of  fire.'^  And  the-creation  of  the  spiritual  aod 
intelligent  world,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ, 
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Tor  it  18  said,  John  i.  3.  ^^  Tlie  world  was  made  by  him,  and, 
without  him,  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  madc/^  And 
to  him  is  expressly  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  of  the  angels  in  particular,  even  the  very  highest  and  most 
exalted  of  them  ;  and  all  the  most  glorious  things  in  the  invi- 
sible heaven,  the  highest  and  most  glorious  part  of  the  creation 
of  God.  Col.  i.  16.  "  By  him  were  all  things  created  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  ecu-th,  visible  and  invisible,^^  (these 
include  the  invisible  things  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven, 
even  the  souls  of  men ;)  "  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  do- 
minions, or  principalities,  or  powers;  all  things  were  created 
by  him.'' 

§  30.  Preserving  the  creation,  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of 
the  One  only  Jehovah,  Neh.  ix.  6.  "  Thou,  even  Thou,  art 
Jehovah  alone.  Thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  hea- 
Teos,  with  all  their  host ;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein ;  and  Thou  preservest  them  alV  Isaiah  xl.  26.  '^  Lift 
■p  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
tniiigs,  th&t  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number.  He  calleth 
them  all  by  names,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might ;  for  that  he 
is  strong  in  power,  not  one  faileth.''  Job  xii.  7 — 10.  ^^  But 
ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  who  knoweth 
not  in  all  these,  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  hath  made  this  7  in 
whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of 
all  mankind.''    See,  also.  Psalm  xxxvi.  6, 7. 

But  the  preservation  of  the  creation  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ ; 
Heb.  i.  3.  '*  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power."  Colos.  i.  17.  ^^By  him  all  things 
consist" 

§  31.  Governing  tlie  creation,  is  another  thing  often  spoken 
of  as  the  peculiar  work  of  God ;  as  in  Isaiah  xl.  21.  to  the 
end.  There,  governing  the  world,  is  the  manifest  peculiar 
work  of  him  to  whom  none  is  like,  and  none  equal.  And,  in 
Isaiah  xlv.  1 — 13,  governing  the  world,  bringing  to  pass  revo- 
lutions in  nations,  &c.,  are  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  works  of 
Uim  who  is  Jehovah  alone.  See  2  Chron.  xxix.  11,  12;  and 
Psalm  xxii.  28 ;  xlvii.  2,  &c.  But  Christ  is  often,  in  the  New 
Testament,  spoken  of  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  is  prayed 
to  as  such,  and  spoken  of  as  He  whose  will  disposes  all 
events. 

Sitting  as  king  in  heaven,  having  his  tJirone  there,  and  go-* 
erning  the  universe  for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  are  spoken 
of  as  peculiar  to  the  supreme  God.  But,  how  often  and  emi- 
nently are  these  things  ascribed  to  Christ !  His  having  his 
throne  in  heaven ;  being  exalted  far  above  all  heavens ;  thrones, 
dominions,  &c.,  being  made  subject  to  him  ;  being  made  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  &c. 
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§  33.  Judging  the  world,  is  another  thinff  spoken  of,  as  pe* 
culiarly  and  distinguishingly  belonging  to  the  Supreme  Grod.* 
Psalm  1.  1 — 7.  '^  The  mighty  God,  even  Jehovah,  hath  spofceo^ 
and  called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going 
down  tlicrcof.  Our  God  shall  come  ;  a  fire  shall  devour  be- 
fore him.  lie  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  tha 
earth,  that  he  mtiy  judge  his  people  :  And  the  heavens  shell 
declare  his  righteousness  ;  for  (lod  is  Judge  himself.  Hear, 
O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak ;  O  Israel,  f  will  testify  against 
thee.  I  am  God,  even  thy  God/'  This  50th  Psalm  begiai 
thus:  El  elohim  Jehovah,  '' The  God  of  gods,  Jehovah;  or 
the  Most  Mighty  God,  even  Jehovah/'  Who  can  believe  that 
these  three  most  magnificent  names  of  the  Deity  are  thus  uni- 
ted, to  signify  any  other  than  the  Supreme  God  ?t 

But  it  is  apparent,  that  Christ  is  abundantly  spoken  of  as 
eminently  the  Judge  of  all  nations,  of  all  degrees,  quick  and* 
dead,  an^ls  and  men.  We  are  particularly  and  fully  instruct** 
ed,  that  it  is  his  distinguishing  office  to  judge  the  world,  John 
v.  22 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  Rev.  zix.  11 ;  and  many  other  places. 

§33.  Destroying  the  world  at  the  consummation  of  aU 
things,  is  spoken  of  as  a  peculiar  work  of  God ;  Psalm  dip 
even  of  Jehovah,  ver.  1,  12, 16,  18,  21,  2;2;  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  ver.  24, 25,  28.  See,  also.  Psalm  xcvii.  1 — 6.  and  Neh. 
i.  4,  5,  6.  Jer.  x.  6,  7,  10.  Psalm  xlvi.  6 ;  civ.  32 ;  cxliv.  5. 
Tsa.  Ixiv.  1,  2,  3.  Job  ix.  4 — 7.  But  this  is  spoken  of  as  the 
work  of  the  Son  of  God^  Heb.  i.  latter  end. 

§  34.  The  wonderful  alterations  made  in  the  natural  worlds 
at  the  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  works 
of  God,  greatly  manifesting  the  divine  majesty,  as  vastly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  gods ;  such  as,  dividing  the  sea ; 
drowning  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  there  ;  causing  the  earth  to 
tremble,  the  mountains  to  quake  at  his  presence,  the  heavens 
to  drop,  the  hills  to  skip  like  rams  and  lambs ;  Jordan  being 
driven  back ;  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still,  die. 

But  these  were  infinitely  small  things,  in  comparison  with 
what  shall  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
mountains  and  hills  shall  be  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  sea; 
and  not  only  some  particular  mountains  shall  quake,  but  the 
whole  earth,  yea,  the  whole  visible  world,  shall  be  terribly 
shaken  to  pieces.  Not  only  shall  Mount  Sinai  be  on  fire,  as 
if  it  would  melt,  bat  all  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  earth 
and  heavens  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  shall  be 

*,^^A'"*-^^^^-  Job.xxi.2^.  Pialm  xi.  4, 5.  lxxv.6,7.  IzzziLl.S. 
Judg.  XI.  27.     Psalm  xoiv.  2. 

t  fi«e»  alBo,  Pralm  ix.  7, 8.  1  Chron.  xri.  95, 26—33.  Ptmlm  xcri.  4, 6—15. 
Alio,  Psalm  xoviii. 
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sfolved  even  to  its  centre.  And  not  only  shall  the  Red  Sea 
id  Jordan  be  dried  up  for  a  few  hours,  in  a  small  part  of  their 
Minnels,  but  all  the  seas,  and  oceans,  and  rivers,  through  the 
orld,  shall  be  dried  up  for  ever.  Not  only  shall  the  sun  and 
con  be  stopped  for  the  space  of  one  day ;  but  thev,  with  all 
te  innumerable  mighty  globes  of  the  heavens,  shall  have  an 
rerlasting  arrest,  an  eternal  stop  put  to  their  courses.  Instead 
'  drowning  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  devil 
id  all  the  wicked  shall  be  plunged  into  the  eternal  lake  of 
«  and  brimstone,  &c. 

The  former  kind  of  effects  were  but  little,  faint  shadows  of 
le  latter.  And  the  former  are  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar,  ma« 
fi^t,  glorious  works  of  the  Supreme  One  only  God,  evidently 
anifesting  bis  peculiar  majesty  and  glory.  But  the  latter  are 
e  works  of  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  evident  by 
eb.  i.  10 — 12.  It  is  here  worthy  to  be  remarked,  that, 
OQffh  the  scripture  teaches,  that  Christ^s  majesty  shall,  at  the 
■t  day,  appear  to  be  so  great  in  his  commg  in  power  and 
"eat  glory,  yet,  it  is  said,  when  these  things  shall  be,  Ood 
one  should  be  exalted,  in  opposition  to  men  and  to  otiier 
Mis,  Isaiah  ii.  10.  to  the  end. 

§  35.  The  work  of  salvcUion^  is  often  spoken  of  as  peculiar 
•  God.  It  is  said,  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  of  the 
ord,  Psal.  xxxvii.  39 ;  and  that  salvation  belongeth  unto  the 
ord,  Psal.  iii.  8 ;  Jonah  ii.  9.  God^s  people  acknowledge 
im  to  be  the  God  of  their  salvation,  Psal.  xxv.  5.  xxvii.  1,  and 
taiah  xii.  2.  Savins  effectually  is  spoken  of  as  his  prcroga* 
ve,  Jer.  xvii.  14.  "Heal  me, and  I  shall  be  healed  :  save  me, 
nd  1  shall  be  saved :  for  thou  art  my  praise.^^  Psal.  Ixviii.  20. 
He  that  is  our  God,  is  the  God  of  salvation,  and  to  the  Lord 
Df  God  belong  the  issues  from  death.'' 

Salvation  is  spoken  of  as  being  of  God,  in  opposition  to 
«fi,  and  to  all  creature  helps,  Jer.  iii.  23.  ^'  Truly,  in  vain  is 
ilvation  hoped  for  from  the  hills,  and  from  the  multitude  of 
lountains :  Truly,  in  the  Lord  our  God,  is  the  salvation  of 
vaeL''  Psal.  Ix.  11.  "  Give  us  help  from  trouble,  for  vain  is 
le  help  (Heb.  salvation^  of  man.''  Ver.  16.  "  I,  Jehovah, 
m  thy  Saviour."  Psal.  cxivi.  3,  5.  '^  Put  not  your  trust  in 
rinces,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  is  no  help  (or  salva* 
ion.)  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help, 
rhose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God."  Salvation  in  or  by 
ny  other  is  denied,  Isa.  lix.  16.  "  And  he  saw  that  there  was 
lO  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor.  There- 
ore,  his  arm  brought  salvation  unto  him,  and  his  righteousness 
t  sustained  him." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  his  prerogative,  to  be  the  rock  of  salva- 
ion,  to  be  trusted  in  by  men.  "  Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise 
0  Uie  rock  of  our  salvation."    See  Psal.  xcv.  1.  Ixii.  2.    *^  He 
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only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation ;  he  is  my  defence."  Ver; 
S — ^9.  ^^  My  soul,  wait  thou  on  God  oZone,  for  my  ezpectatioD 
is  from  him.  He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation :  he  is  my 
defence,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  In  God  is  my  salvation  and 
my  glory ;  the  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge,  is  in  God 
Trust  in  him  at  all  times ;  pour  out  your  heart  before  him : 
God  is  a  refuge  for  us.  Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity, 
and  men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie.  To  be  laid  in  the  balance, 
they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity."* 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  other  Saviour  besides  the  One 
only  Jehovah;  Isa.  xliii.  3.  1  am  Jehovah  thy  God,  the  Saviour 
of  Israel ;"  xliii.  11.  *^  I,  even  I,  am  Jehovah,  and  bemles  me 
there  is  no  Saviour."  See  Isa.  xlvii.  4.  liv.  5.  and  zlv.  15, 
'« O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour."  Ver.  21.  to  the  end ;  "  1, 
Jehovah,  and  there  is  no  God  else  besides  me.  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else."  Here  observe,  that  this  is  given  as  a  rea- 
son why  all  nations  in  the  world  should  look  to  him  onfy  for 
salvation :  That  he  only  was  God ;  taking  it  for  granted,  and 
as  an  universally  established  point,  that  none  but  God  cooU 
be  a  Saviour,  And  here  salvation  is  claimed  as  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  One  only  God,  and,  therefore,  exclusively  of  a  se- 
condary and  subordinate  God.  It  follows,  **  I  have  sworn  by 
myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteoosnesi, 
and  shall  not  return ;  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear.  Surely  shall  one  say.  In  Jehovah 
have  I  righteousness  and  strength.  Even  to  him  shall  men 
come,  and  all  that  arc  incensed  against  him  shall  be  ashamed. 
In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall 
glory."  Hosea  xiii.  4.  ^^  Yet  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God  from  the 
land  of  Egypt :  and  thou  shalt  know  no  God  but  me ;  for 
there  is  tio  Saviour  besides  iTie." 

God  is  so  completely  the  only  Saviour  of  his  people,  that 
others  are  not  admitted  to  partake  of  this  honour,  as  mediate 
and  subordinate  saviours :  Hos.  i«  7.  And,  therefore,  the  hea- 
\xnly  hosts,  in  giving  praise  to  God,  ascribe  salvation  to  him, 
as  his  peculiar  and  distinguishing  glory  ;  Rev.  xix.  1.  I  heard 
a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saying,  Alleluia; 
salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord 
our  God." 

§  36.  But  nothing  is  more  evident,  by  the  express  and  abun- 
dant doctrine  of  Scripture,  than  that  Jesus  Christ  is  most  emi- 
nently and  peculiarly  the  Saviour  of  God^s  people,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  In  John  iv.  42.  his  very  name  is  Jesuit 
Saviour.    He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation, 

*  See  Deut  zxxii.  4.     2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.     Ptml.  xviii.  2.     2  Stm.  ndi.  1*  ^ 
31,32.    Psal.  zvUi.  2, 30, 31,  46.    Isa.  xxri.  4.    Heb.i.  12. 
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lieb.  V.  9.  And  the  Captain  or  the  salvation  of  his  people^ 
Heb;  ii.  10.  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour.  He  is  called  Zion's  sal- 
Tation,  Isa.  Ixii.  11 :  ^^  Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh/'  He  is 
spoken  of,  as  saving  by  his  own  strength,  and  able  to  save  to 
tbe  uttermost ;  One  mighty  to  save,  and  therem  distinguished 
from  all  others ;  as  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  1.  '^  1  that  speak  in  righteous* 
ness,  mighty  to  save/'  Ver.  5.  ^^  I  looked  and  there  was 
none  to  uphold.  Therefore,  mine  own  arm  brought  salvation 
unto  me,  and  my  fury  it  upheld  me.^^  What  is  said  in  this 
place,  is  meant  of  Christ,  as  is  manifest  by  comparing  ver.  3. 
with  Rev.  xix.  15.  And  the  very  same  things  that  are  said  of 
Jehovah,  the  only  God,  as  the  only  Saviour  in  whom  men  shall 
trust  for  salvation,  as  in  Isaiah  xlv.  21.  to  the  end,  are,  from 
time  to  time,  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  And, 
il  is  expressly  said.  Acts  iv.  12 :  ^^  There  is  salvation  in  no 
aher^  neither  is  there  any  other  name  given  under  heaven 
amongst  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.^^  And  the  heavenly 
hosts,  in  their  praises,  ascribe  salvation  to  Christ  in  like  man- 
ner as  to  God  the  Father,  Rev.  vii.  10.  ^'  Salvation  to  our 
God,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb.'^  See, 
also,  chap.  v.  Christ  is  a  rock  sufficiently  sure,  and  perfectly 
to  be  trusted,  Isa.  xxvni.  16, 17.     1  Cor.  x.  4. 

§  37.  The  redemption  from  Egypt,  and  bringing  the  children 
of  Israel  through  the  wilderness  to  the  possession  of  Canaan, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  great  salvation,  which  was  most  evi< 
dently  the  peculiar  work  of  the  One  only  Jehovah,  greatly 
manifesting  his  distinguished  power  and  majesty. — 2  Sam.  vii. 
22,  23.  ^*  Wherefore  thou  art  great,  O  Lord  God,  for  there  is 
none  like  thee ;  according  to  all  that  we  have  heard  with  our 
ears  ;^'  meaning  what  they  had  heard  of  his  great  fame,  or  the 
name  he  had  obtained  by  his  wonderful  works,^-ia.  bringing 
them  out  of  Egypt,  &c.,  as  appears  by  what  follows :  "  And 
what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Isracf, 
whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to 
make  him  a  name,  and  to  do  for  you  great  things,  and  terrible 
for  thy  land,  before  thy  people  which  thou  redcemest  to  thee 
from  Egypt,  from  the  nations  and  their  gods  V^  The  same 
work  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence,  that  the  doer  of  it  is  Jeho- 
vah, and  that  there  is  none  like  unto  him,  and  as  that  which 
makes  known  God^s  name  through  the  earth  ;  Exod.  viii.  10, 
VSL  ix.  14, 16.  and  x.  2. — See,  also,  chap.  xv.  6 — 11.  xviii.  11. 
and  xxxiv.  10.    Deut.  iii.  24. 

§  38.  But  it  was  Jesus  Christ  that  wrought  that  salvation ; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  9, 10.  «^  The  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them :  in 
his  love  and  pity  he  redeemed  them,  and  he  bore  them,  and 
carried  them  all  the  days  of  old.  But  they  rebelled  and  vexed 
his  Holy  Spirit."  This  rebelling  and  vexing  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
is  evidently  the  same  thing  with  that  spoken  of,  Psalm  xcv.  8. 
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9, 10.  '*  As  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  tenqpU* 
tion  in  the  wilderness,  when  your  fathers  temptefl  me,  proved 
me,  and  saw  my  works.  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with 
that  generation.'^  But  it  is  evident,  that  he  whom  they  tempt- 
ed, provoked,  and  grieved,  was  that  God  whose  great  wOrifii 
they  saw,  and,  therefore,  was  that  God  who  wrought  those 
wonderful  works  in  Egypt,  and  the  wilderness:  As  is  evident 
by  the  same  Psalm,  vcr.  3,  where  he  is  called  ^^  Jehovah,  a 
great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  ^ods.*^  And  it  it 
equally  clear  by  that  passage  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  lust  quoted,  that  it 
was  the  Angel  of  God*s  presence^  and  by  1  Cor.  z.  9.  ^  Nei- 
ther let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  them  also  tempted.^' 

And,  as  it  is  said,  Isa.  Ixiii.  that  the  Angel  or  God's  pie- 
sence  saved  them,  dtc,  so  it  is  plain,  by  Exod.  xxiii.  20--33. 
that  God^s  Angel,  a  dfferent  person  from  him  who  acts  as  first 
in  the  aifairs  of  the  Deity,  brought  them  into  Canaan,  &a 
And  it  is  plain,  that  the  person  that  appeared  in  the  bosh,  who 
said  his  name  was  Jehovah^  and  /  am  that  I  am^  was  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah :  Exod.  iii.  2,  14.  vi.  3.  and  Acts  vii.  30.  £aA 
nothing  is  more  evident,  by  the  whole  history,  than  that  the 
same  person  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  and,  also,  that  it 
was  the  same  Angel  which  appeared  and  delivered  the  ten 
commandments  at  Mount  Sinai,  conversed  there  with  Moses, 
and  manifested  himself  from  time  to  time  to  the  congre^tioa 
in  the  wilderness.  Acts  vii.  38.  '^  This  is  he  that  was  m  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  Ansel  which  spake  to  him 
in  the  Mount  Sinai,  and  with  our  fathers ;  who  received  the 
lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us.^'  That  angel,  doubtless,  was 
the  same  that  is  called  the  Ans^el  of  the  Covenant ;  Mai.  iii.  L 
'*  Behold,  I  will  send  my  Messenger,  and  be  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  m() ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  into  his  temple,  even  t!ic  Messenger  of  the  Covenant, 
whom  ye  delii^ht  in.  Behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  f  ^  And  tins  messenger,  without  doubt,  was  Christ. — It  jb 
plain,  by  lleb.  xii.  '25,  ^J6,  "27,  that  he  who  spake  at  Mount  Sioai, 
was  Christ :  «^  See  that  yc  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh,^^  &c. 

§39.  Thus  we  see,  that  however  the  work  of  salvation  be  so 
often  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  God  ;  yet  tiMs  salvation  out  of 
Egypt,  so  much  celebrated  in  scripture,  is  not  peculiar  to  God 
the  Father;  but  the  Son  wrought  this  work  as  well  as  the  Father. 
And  it  is  true,  that  the  scriptures  abundantly  speak  of  an  infi- 
nitely greater  and  more  glorious  salvation  than  that  out  of 
Egypt;  viz.  the  salvation  of  men  from  sin,  Satan,  eternal 
death,  and  ruin,  and  bringing  them  to  the  heavenly  Canaan, 
to  eternal  life  and  happiness  there.  This  is  spoken  of  as  afar 
greater  work  than  the  other.  So  that,  in  comparison  of  it,  it 
IS  not  worthy  to  be  remembered  or  mentioned.  Jer.  xvi.  14, 
15.    <'  It  shall  no  more  be  said,  the  Lord  liveth,"  &c.     Sec. 
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chap,  xxiii.  6 — 8.  Isaiah  xliii.  18 — 21.  "  Remember  ye 
le  former  things,^^  &c.  But  I  need  not  stop  to  show  the 
tr  how  this  great  salvation  is,  in  scripture,  ascribed  in  a 
iar  manner  to  Christ  as  th6  author. 
9.  We  read  in  scripture  of  two  creations :  The  firsts  that 
1  Moses  gives  an  account  of  in  the  first  chapter  oi  Genesis ; 
ther^  a  spiritual  creation,  consisted  in  restoring  the  moral 
I,  brin^in^  it  to  its  highest  perfection,  and  establishing  it 
eternsil  felicity  and  glory ;  and  the  latter  is  spoken  oi  as 
incomparably  the  greatest  work ;  Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  18.  and 
22.  Now,  as  creation  is  so  much  spoken  of  as  a  most 
iar  work  of  the  Supreme  God,  one  may  well  determine, 
f  the  first  creation  be  not  so,  yet  the  second  is,  which  is 
ich  greater,  and  evidently  the  greatest  of  all  God^s  works, 
t  this  new  creation,  which  is  the  same  with  the  work  of 
iption,  is,  in  the  most  especial  manner,  spoken  of  as  the 
of  Jesus :  for  he  is  ever  mentioned  as  the  great  Redeemer 
lestorer.      This  work  is  committed  to  him :    for  this,  he 

full  commission.  It  is  left  in  his  hands ;  all  things  are 
litted  to  him  ;  all  power,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  is  given 
that  he  may  accomplish  this  work,  and  bring  it  to  its  most 
ute  perfection.  To  this  end  are  subjected  to  him,  thrones, 
Dions,  principalities,  and  powers,  and  he  is  made  Head 
all  things ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  world  to  come,  that  is, 
e  affairs  of  that  new  creation,  are  put  in  subjection  unto 

And  he,  with  regard  to  all  the  transactions  belonging  to 
lew  creation,  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  God,  is  the 
1  and  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last.  Christ  built  the 
i ;  he  built  all  things,  especially  in  this  new  creation  ; 
therefore,  is  God.  These  things  are  plainly  asserted  in 
iii.  3, 4.  "  For  this  man,  (rather,  this  person^)  was  counted 
ly  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  hath 
ed  the  house,  hath  more  honour  than  the  house.     For 

house  is  buildcd  by  some  man :  but  he  that  built  all 
s,  is  God."  Thus,  the  work  of  redemption,  which  is 
the  greatest  work  of  salvation,  and  the  greatest  work  of 
ion,  (the  two  kinds  of  works  chiefly  spoken  of  in  scripture 
^inej  is  accomplished  by  the  Son  of  God. 
:1.  The  giving  of  spiritual  and  saving  lights  is  one  chief 
of  the  new  creation,  as  creating  the  light  was  a  chief  part 
e  old  creation.  The  causing  of  this  spiritual  light,  is 
jn  of  as  the  peculiar  work  of  God.      2  Cor.  iv.  6.      "For 

who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
id  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 

of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,''  &c.  But  the  giving 
is  light  is  especially  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  the  Author  and 
itain  of  it.  He  is  called  the  Light  of  the  world ;  the 
t  of  life;  the  true  Light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
>L.  VII.  44 
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cometh  into  the  world.  He  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  No 
man  knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the 
Son  will  reveal  Him,  &c. 

§  42.  So  calling  men  into  Christ ^s  fellowship  and  kingdom, 
is  also  ascribed  to  God.  Rom.  viii.  30.  *^  Whom  he  did  pre- 
destinate, them  He  also  called.^^  Acts  ii.  39.  ^^  As  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.''  1  Cor.  i.  9.  ''God  is  faithful, 
by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.''  1  Thess.  ii.  12.  ''  That  ye  would  walk 
worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  unto  His  kingdom  and 
glory."  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  14.  ''  Goid  hath,  from  the  beginning, 
chosen  you  to  salvation ;  whereunto  He  called  you  by  our 
gospel."  2  Tim.  i.  9.  ''  According  to  the  power  of  God,  who 
hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according 
to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace.'' 
1  Pet.  v.  10.  '*  The  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  os  unto 
his  eternal  glory.'' 

But  this  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Rom.  i.  6.  ''  Aoioitf 
whom,  also,  ye  are  called  of  Jesus  Christ."  1  Cor.  vil  if, 
"  As  the  Lord  hath  called  every  one."  John  x.  3.  "  And  be 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out."  Vene 
16.  ^^  Other  sheep  have  I,  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them, 
also,  I  must  bring  in ;  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice.^'  Eph. 
i.  18.     "  That  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  callinff." 

§  43.  Regeneration^  or  the  changing  and  renewing  of  die 
heart,  is  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  work  of  God.  John  i.  13. 
'^  Which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  James  i.  18.  ^^  Of  bis 
own  will,  begat  He  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should 
be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  His  creatures.'' 

It  is,  likewise,  ascribed  to  Christ.  Saints  are  born  of  Him 
in  their  spiritual  generation,  and,  therefore,  are  called  his  seed ; 
Gal.  iii.  29.  It  is  Christ  that  baptizes  men  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  called  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  being  born  of  water  and  of^ 
the  Spirit.  Christ  sanctifies  and  cleanses  the  souls  of  men,  by 
the  washing  of  water,  by  the  word  ;  Eph.  v.  !^. 

§  44.  Justification^  washing  from  sin,  delivering  from  guilt, « 
forgiving  sin,  admitting  to  favour,  and  to  the  glorious  benefits  ^ 
of  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  are  oflen  spoken  of  as  ^ 
belonging  peculiarly  to  God.  Rom.  iii.  ^G.  "  That  he  mights 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.'^  ^ 
Verse  30.  "  Seeing  it  is  one  God  that  justifieth,"  &c.  Chap.  - 
viii.  30.  *'  Whom  he  called,  he  also  justified."  Verse  33.  - 
«'  It  is  God  that  justifieth."  Isaiah  xliii:  25.  "  I  am  He  that^ 
blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  sake."  Psalm  ii.  ^ 
3 — 4.  "  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse^ 
me  from  my  sin  :    "  against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  1  sinned.'*^ 
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.Therefore  the  Jews  said,  Luke  v.  21.  '^  Who  can  forgive  sins 
bM  God  only  ?" 

But  Christ  hath  power  to  forgive  sins,  as  it  follows  in  the 
Ittst  mentioned  place  ;  verse  24.  ^'  But  that  ye  may  know, 
tbftt  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,^^  &c« 
Se  washes  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  Rev.  i.  6.  And 
lie  justifies  those  that  know  and  believe  in  him,  Isaiah  liii.  11. 

§  45.  Overcoming  Satan^  and  delivering  men  from  him,  and 

S'ving  his  people  victoiy  over  him,  are  spoken  of  as  the  pecu- 
ir  works  of  God^s  glorious  power.  Isaiah  xxvii.  1.  ^^  In  that 
lay,  Jehovah,  with  his  great  and  strong  sword,  shall  punish 
Leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even  Leviathan,  that  crooked 
leipent ;  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.^'  Psalm 
mi.  1,2.  ^^O  Jehovah,  our  God,  how  excellent  is  thy  name 
ra  all  the  earth,  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens ! 
[>at  of  the  mouth  of  babes  arid  sucklings,  hast  thou  ordained 
itrength,  because  of  thine  enemies,  that  thou  mightest  still  the 
Biiemy  and  the  avenger.  ^^ 

But  it  is  the  special  work  of  Christ  to  bruise  the  serpent^s 
head ;  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  and  that  by  his  own 
strength.  For  he  is  represented  as  conquering  him,  because 
he  is  stronger  than  the  strong  man  armed,  and  so  overcoming 
him  and  taking  from  him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusteo, 
and  spoiling  his  goods.  It  is  He  that  has  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
them.  He  is  the  spiritual  Samson,  that  has  rent  tne  roaring 
lion  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid :  and  the  spiritual  David,  that 
has  delivered  the  lamb  out  of  his  mouth,  and  has  slain  that 
great  Goliath.  He  is  that  Michael  who  fights  with  the  dragon 
and  casts  him  out ;  and,  at  last,  will  judge  Satan,  and  will 
utterly  destroy  him ;  and  will  inflict  those  everlasting  torments 
on  him  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xx.  10.  In  the  apprenension  of 
which,  he  now  trembles,  and  trembled  for  fear  that  Christ 
would  inflict  those  torments  on  him,  when  he  cried  out  and 
fell  down  before  him,  saying,  ^^  Art  thou  come  to  torment  me 
before  the  time?''       And  "I  beseech  thee,  torment  me  not.'' 

Ji  46.  Should  any  imagine,  that  those  parts  of  the  work  of 
emption,  which  are  initial,  and  wrought  in  this  world,  being 
more  imperfect,  may  be  wrought  by  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  that 
the  more  glorious  perfection  of  it,  which  is  brought  to  pass  in 
heaven,  is  peculiar  to  God  the  Father :  in  opposition  to  this,  it 
mav  be  observed,  it  belongs  to  Christ  to  take  care  of  the  souls 
of  his  saints  after  death  ;  to  receive  them  to  the  heavenly  state: 
and  to  give  them  possession  of  heaven.  Therefore,  the  scrip- 
tures represent,  that  he  redeems  his  saints  to  God,  and  makes 
them  kings  and  priests.  He  has  the  key  of  David,  the  key  of 
fhe  palace,  and  the  keys  of  Hades,  or  the  separate  state,  and 
:>f  death  ;  and  opens,  and  no  man  shuts ;  and  shuts,  and  no 
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man  opens.  He  is  gone  to  heaven,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
saints.  He  has,  in  their  name,  taken  possession  of  that  inb^ 
ritancc  which  he  has  purchased  for  them,  that  he  may  put  them 
in  possession  of  it  in  due  time.  He  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place 
for  them,  that  he  may  come  and  take  them  to  himself,  that 
wheriB  he  is,  there  they  may  be  also ;  and  make  them  sit  with 
him  in  his  throne.  And,  therefore,  Stephen,  when  dying,  com- 
mended his  spirit  into  Christ^s  hands. 

Or,  if  any  shall  say,  that  the  far  more  glorious  saWatioB 
which  shall  be  etfected  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  alt  tbingi 
shall  be  brought  to  their  highest  consummation,  shall  be  the 
peculiar  work  of  God  the  Father :  I  answer,  it  is  abundantly 
manifest  from  scripture,  that  the  consummation  of  all  thiogp 
shall  be  by  Christ.  He  shall  raise  the  dead  by  his  voice,  il 
one  that  has  power  and  life  in  himself.  He  shall  raise  op  the 
bodies  of  his  saints  in  their  glorious  resurrection,  makingtheir 
bodies  like  to  his  glorious  body ;  John  v.  25, 39,  and  vi.  S9, 4Q» 
He,  as  the  universal  and  final  Judge,  shall  full;p  put  all  tbingv 
to  rights  ;  and  bring  every  thing  to  its  last  and  roost  perfect 
state.  He  shall  bestow  that  great  gift  of  eternal  life,  in  both 
^oul  and  body,  on  the  whole  church,  and  every  individutl 
member,  in  a  state  of  most. consummate  glory,  which  is  the 
thing  aimed  at  in  all  the  preceding  steps  of  the  great  affair  of 
redemption.  He  shall  present  his  church  to  Himself,  and  to 
his  Father,  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing ;  all  in  perfect  purity,  beauty,  and  slory :  and 
the  glory  which  God  hath  given  him,  he  will  sive  them  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  that  they  may  reign  with  nim  for  ever  and 
ever.  And  thus,  he  will  cause  the  new  Jerusalem  to  appear  in 
its  brightest  glory,  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband ;  and 
will  perfect  the  new  creation,  and  cause  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth  to  shine  forth  in  their  consummate  and  eternal 
beauty  and  brightness;  when  God  shall  proclaim.  It  is  done; 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last.^  Christ  ii 
represented  as  being  himself  the  light  and  glory  that  enlightens 
the  New  Jerusalem,  that  fills  with  brightness  and  glory  the 
church  of  God,  in  its  last,  consummate,  and  eternal  glory  t 
^ev.  xxi.  23. 

§  47.  Concerning  the  name  Jehovah, see  Neh.  ix.  6,  "Thou 
art  Jehovah  alone :  Thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  hea- 
ven  of  heavens  with  all  their  host;  the  earth,'' &c.  Deut.  vl4 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah.^^  2  Sam. 
xxii.  32.  "  Who  is  God  save  Jehovah  ?  who  is  a  rock,  save  our 
God  ?"  So  Psalm  xviii.  31.  1  Kings  xviii.  39.  "  Jehovah^  he  is 

+  John  xi.  25,  and  v.  22,  23.  27 ;  Eph.  v.  20.  1  Cor.  xv.  20—28.  Milt 
XXV.  34.  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  Luke  xxii.  20,  33.  Matt.  xxiv.  47.  Rev.  ii.  7, 10, 
^ndiii.  21.    Rev.  xxii.  11, 17. 
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God  :  Jehovahy  he  is  the  God/^  When  God  proclaimed  his 
ne  in  Mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xxxiv.  5,  d.  '^  He  passed  by  and 
iclaimed,  Jehovah^  Jehovah.^'*  Jer.  x.  10.  '^  Jehovah  is  the 
e  God ;  he  is  the  iivingGod,  and  an  everlasting  King.^^  Exod. 

11.  "  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  O  Jehovah  ?''  1  Chron.  xvii.  20, 
\  Jehovah^  there  is  none  like  unto  Thee/^  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  8. 
Blight  well  be  expected,  that,  in  that  abundant  revelation 
ich  God  has  made  of  himself,  he  would  make  himself  known 
some  one  name  at  least,  which  should  be  expressly  delivered, 
the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  name  of  the  Most  High, 
d  we  find  it  to  be  so ;  God  has  with  great  solemnity,  declared 
ertain  name  as  his  most  peculiar  name ;  which  he  has  ex- 
ssly  and  very  often  spoken  of  as  a  name  that  belongs  to  him 
I  most  distinguishing  manner,  and  belongs  to  the  Supreme 
ng  only ;  and  hath  expressly  asserted  that  it  belongs  to  no 
er.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Arians,  to  serve  their 
ticular  purpose,  reject  this  name,  as  not  being  the  distin- 
sbing  name  of  the  Supreme  God. 

)  48.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords^  are  titles  peculiar 
;he  Supreme  Being.  Deut.  x.  17.  "  For  the  Lord  )rour  God 
lod  of  gods,  and  the  Lord  of  lords."  Psalm  cxxxvi.  3.  "  O 
e  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  lords,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
r."  Dan.  ii.  47.  "  Of  a  truth  it  is  that  your  God  is  a  God  ot 
Is,  and  Lord  of  kings."  1  Tim.  vi.  14,  15,  16.  "  Until  the 
taring  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  his  times  he  shall 
w,  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  of  kings, 
I  Lord  of  lords ;  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in 
It,  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath 
n,  nor  can  see ;  to  whom  be  honour  and  power  everlasting, 
len."  Rev.  xix.  11 — 16.  "He  whose  name  is  called  the 
>rd  of  God^  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name 

itten,  KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS." 

•  49.  ChrisVs  eternity  is  abundantly  asserted.  Psalm  cii. 
—27.  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands :  but  thou  art  the  same, 
I  thy  years  shall  have  no  end."  Rom.  i.  23.  *«  The  incorrupti- 

God."  1  Tim.  vi.  26.  ^'  The  king  eternal,  immortal."  Rev. 
9,  10.  V.  14.  X.  5,  6.  and  xv.  7.  Heb.  vii.  2.  "  Having  neither 
[inning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life." 

•  50.  There  must  be  a  vast  difTerence,  not  only  in  the  degree, 
in  the  kind  of  respect  and  worship  due 'to  the  Supreme 

d,  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  since  there  is  so  infinite  a  difier- 
:e  between  this  Beins  and  all  others.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
mce  as  to  the  kind  oi  respect  proper  for  a  wife  to  render  to 
husband,  and  that  which  it  is  proper  for  her  to  render  to- 
rds  other  men.  .  So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  respect  due  to 
d  ;   otherwise  there  would  not  be  a  foundation  for  that  jea* 
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lousy  which  God  exercises  on  occasion  of  bis  professing  people 
worshipping  other  beings. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  observed  of  the  works  and  wor- 
ship  of  God,  the  following  sayings  of  Christ  are  worthy  to  be 
observed.  John  v.  17.  ^^  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work."  Verse  19.  "  What  things  soever  the  Father  doeth, 
these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise."  Ver.  23.  *'  That  all  men 
should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.^  It  is 
plain,  God  is  jealous  in  that  respect,  that  no  other  being  maj 
share  with  him  in  honour,  that  he  alone  may  be  exalted.  Itv 
expected  that  other  beings  should  humble  themselves,  should  be 
brought  low,  should  deny  themselves  for  God,  and  esteem  them- 
selves as  nothing  before  him.  And  as  he  requires  that  they 
should  abase  themselves,  he  would  not  set  up  others  to  exalt  them 
to  a  rivalship  with  himself.  If  men  may  pray  to  Christ,  may  adore 
him,  give  themselves  up  to  him,  trust  in  him,  praise  him,  ami 
serve  him  ;  what  kind  of  worship  is  due  to  the  Father,  enthely 
distinct  from  all  this  in  nature  and  kind  7 

When  Satan  tempted  Christ  to  fall  down  and  worship  him, 
as  one  that  had  power  to  dispose  of  the  kin^oms  of  this  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them  ;  Christ  replies,  ^^  It  is  written,  thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  But 
the  Arians  must  suppose,  that  we  are  required  to  worship  and 
serve  some  other  being  than  this  Lord  God  which  Christ  speaki 
of,  as  the  disposer  not  only  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  bat 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  glory  thereof.  On  the  sap 
position  of  Christ^s  being  merely  a  creature,  he  would  much 
more  properly  be  ranked  with  creatures  exclusively,  and  never 
with  God,  (as  being  called  by  his  name  and  titles,  having  as* 
cribed  to  him  his  attributes,  dominions,  &.c.)  However  great  a 
creature  he  might  be,  he  would  be  infinitely  below  God. 

§51.  Concerning  the  grand  objection  from  that  text,  "Of 
that  day  and  hour  knowetn  no  man,  nor  the  angels  in  heaven, 
nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father :"  I  would  observe,  that  even  the 
Arians  themselves,  with  regard  to  some  things  said  of  Christ, 
must  make  the  distinction  between  his  power  or  knowledge, as 
to  his  inferior  and  his  superior  nature ;  or,  if  they  do  not  allow 
two  natures,  then,  at  least,  as  to  his  humbled  state,  and  his 
state  both  before  and  after  his  humiliation :  as  Mark  vii.  HL 
^<  And  would  have  no  man  know  it,  but  he  could  not  be  bid.^' 
This  cannot  mean,  that  the  person  who  created  the  whole 
world,  visible  and  invisible,  &c.,  and  by  whom  all  things  con- 
sist, and  are  governed,  had  not  power  to  order  things  so,  that 
he  might  be  hid. 

§  52.  It  is  observable,  that  Christ  is  frequently  called  God 
absolutely,  0^0^  and  6  esos ;  by  which  name  even  the  heathens 
themselves  always  understood  the  Supreme  God.     Dr.  Cud- 
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rtb,  in  his  ^^  Intellectual  System,^^  abundantly  shows,  that 
i  heathens  generally  worshipped  but  one  supreme,  eternal, 
iversal,  uncreated  Deity ;  but  that  their  best  philosophers 
intained,  that  this  Deity  subsisted  in  three  hypostases: 
lugh  they  had  many  created  gods.  And  in  page  627,  he 
V,  ^'  It  now  appears,  from  what  we  have  declared,  that  as  to 
I  ancient  and  genuine  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  none  of 
ir  trinity  of  gods,  or  divine  hypostases,  were  independent; 
neither,  were  they  creature-gods,  but  uncreated,  they  being, 
of  them,  not  only  eternal,  and  necessarily  existent  and  im- 
liable,  but,  also,  universal,  t.  e.  infinite  and  omnipotent 
ises,  principles,  and  creators  of  the  whole  world.  From 
ence  it  follows,  that  these  Platonists  could  not  justly  be 
:ed  with  idolatry,  in  giving  religious  worship  to  each  hypos- 
is  of  their  trinity.  And  one  grand  design  of  Christianity 
Ag  to  abolish  the  Pagan  idolatry,  or  creature -worship,  it 
loot  justly  be  charged  therewith,  from  that  religious  worship 
en  to  our  Saviour  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  being 
oe  of  them,  according  to  the  true  and  orthodox  Christianity, 
Atures,  however  the  Arian  hypothesis  made  them  such. 
id  this  was,  indeed,  the  grand  reason  why  the  ancient  fathers 
zealously  opposed  Arianism.  We  shall  cite  a  remarkable 
seage  out  ot  Athanasius,  fourth  oration  against  the  Arians, 
Ihispurpose,  as  follows : 

•*  *  why,  therefore,  do  not  these  Arians,  holding  this,  reckon 
smselves  amongst  the  Pagans,  or  Gentiles,  since  they  do,  in 
e  manner,  worship  the  creature,  besides  the  Creator? — 
mrtffst  yurgsixfi  ita^a  rov  xritravra,'*  Athanasius^s  meaning  here, 
aid  not  well  be,  that  they  worshipped  the  creature  more  than 
3  Creator ;  forasmuch  as  the  Arians  constantly  declared, 
it  they  gave  less  worship  to  the  Son  than  to  the  Father. 
^^  For  though  the  Pagans  worship  one  uncreated,  and  many 
sated  gods ;  but  these  Arians  only  one  uncreated,  and  one 
sated,  to  wit,  the  Son,  or  Word  of  God  ;  yet  will  not  this 
ike  any  real  difference  betwixt  them ;  because  the  Arians^ 
e  uncreated  god,  is  one  of  those  many  Pagan  gods ;  and 
sse  many  gods  of  the  Pagans,  or  Gentiles,  have  the  same 
ture  with  this  one,  they  being  alike  creatures.^^ 
§  53.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  so  many  places,  both  in  the 
d  Testament  and  New,  when  Christ  is  spoken  of,  his  glory 
id  prerogatives  represented,  and  the  respect  due  to  him  urged, 
at  the  vanity  of  idols,  in  the  same  places,  should  be  repre- 
Qted,  and  idolatry  warned  asainst  See  Psalm  xvi.  4.  It  is 
EUiifest,  that  it  is  the  Messism  that  there  speaks.  See,  also, 
any  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets.  1  John  v. 
1, 21.     1  Cor.  X.  19—22. 

^  There  is  not  the  least  intimation,  where  Christ  is  styled 
mI,  either  in  the  texts  themselves,  or  contexts,  that  this  is  to 
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be  understood  of  his  office^  and  not  of  his  person ;  as  is  the 
case  where  magistrates  are  styled  ^ods,  where  the  very  next 
words  explain  it,  and  tell  us  what  is  to  be  understood  by  it 
And  when  Moses  and  angels  arc  called  gods,  no  one  who  at- 
tends to  the  whole  discourse,  could  easily  mistake  the  meaning, 
and  not  see,  that  this  term  Gody  was  there  used  in  an  inferior 
and  metaphorical  sense."  Letter  to  the  Dedicator  of  Mr. 
Emlyn^s  Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  7,  8. — Malt.  xix.  17.  "  Why  callest 
thou  me  ^ood  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.^^— 
^'  Mr.  Erriiyn  affirms  it  to  be  evident,  that  Christ  here  distin- 
guishes him.^elf  from  God,  and  denies  of  himself  what  he  affirms 
of  God.  But  the  truth  of  his  interpretation,  entirely  depends 
upon  the  opmion  which  the  young  man  had  of  Christ,  wno  re- 
ceived this  answer  from  him."     Ibid.  p.  17,  18. 

§  54.  That  Christ  had  divine  omniscience,  appears  from  his 
own  words ;  Rev.  ii.  *23.  '^  And  all  the  churches  shall  know 
that  I  am  He  which  searcheth  the  hearts  and  the  reins.^'  Now 
Solomon  declares,  1  Kings  viii.  39 :  '^  Thou,  even  Thou  only, 
knowcst  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.^*  And  Jer. 
xvii.  10.  God  says,  '^  I,  the  Lord,  search  the  heart;  I  try  the 
reins.^^  And  Christ  does  not  say,  The  Churches  shall  know 
that  I  search  the  reins  and  the  heart ;  but  that  *^  I  am  hk,^^ 
&c.,  which,  if  words  have  any  force  in  them,  yea,  if  the  ex* 
pression  is  not  altogether  unintelligible,  implies,  ^^  I  ana  He 
who  is  distinguished  by  this  character  ;  or,  the  Churches  shall 
know  that  1  am  the  God  who  scarchcth,^^  &c.     Ibid.  p.  43, 4i 

§  55.  That  the  eternal  Logos  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
Father,  though  not  inferior  in  nature ;  yea,  that  Christ,  in  his 
officcy  should  be  subject  to  the  Father,  and  less  than  He,  though 
in  his  higher  nature  not  inferior,  is  not  strange.  It  is  proper, 
among  mankind,  that  a  son  should  be  subordinate  to  his  fa- 
ther, yea  subject  in  many  respects,  though  of  the  same  hu- 
man nature ;  yea,  though  in  no  respect  inferior  in  any  natural 
Jualification.  It  is  proper  that  Solomon  should  be  under 
^avid  his  father,  and  appointed  king  by  him,  and  receive 
charges  and  directions  from  him,  though,  even  then,  in  lis 
youth,  probably  not  inferior  to  his  father. 

The  disciples  of  Christ,  or  those  that  trusted  in  him,  when 
here  on  earth,  applied  to  him  as  trusting  in  his  ability,  not 
only  to  heal  all  diseases  of  the  body,  and  to  raise  the  dead; 
but  as  leaving  their  souls  in  his  hands,  and  being  able  to  heal 
the  diseases  of  their  minds;  as  being  the  Author  and  Foun- 
tain of  virtue.  So  Luke  xvii.  5.  "The  apostles  said  unto  .the 
Lord,  Increase  our  faith."  So  the  father  of  the  demoniac, 
Mark  ix.  !24.  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief." 

§  56.  It  is  a  good  argument  for  Christ's  divinity,  that  he  is 
to  be  Author  of  the  resurrection.  The  atoms  and  particles  in 
one  little  finger,  are  capable  of  so  many  removes,  and  such 
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dispersions,  that  I  believe  it  would  surpass  any  finite  understand- 
ing at  two  or  three  thousand  years^  end,  to  tell  what  distinct 
pacticles  of  the  universe  belonged  to  it.  It  would  require  a 
vast  6treng4h  and  subtilty  of  mind,  to  trace  but  one  atom  so 
nicely,  as  to  know  that  mdividual  atom  in  the  universe,  after 
so  long  a  time ;  after  it  had  been  a  particle  of  air,  water,  oil, 
or  animal  spirit,  &c.  and  had  been  transported  with  prodigious 
swiftness  from  place  to  place,  back  wards  and  forwards,  mil- 
lions of  times,  amongst  innumerable  others  of  the  same  kind. 
Especially,  would  it  be  exceeding  difficult,  so  narrowly  to 
watch  two  of  such  at  once.  If  so,  what  would  it  be,  to  follow 
every  atom  in  a  man^s  body;  yea,  of  all  the  bodies  that  ever 
have  died,  or  shall  die  ?  And,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  the 
mind  exercised  with  full  vigour  upon  innumerable  other  matters, 
that  require  an  equal  strength  of  understanding  ?  and  all  this 
with  such  ease,  that  it  shall  be  no  labour  to  the  mind  ? 

§  57.  God  would  not  have  given  us  any  person  to  be  our  Re- 
deemer, unless  he  was  of  divine  and  absolutely  supreme  dignity 
and  excellency,  or  was  the  Supreme  God ;  lest  we  should  be  im- 
der  temptation  to  pay  him  too  great  respect ;  lest,  if  he  were 
not  the  Supreme  God,  we  should  be  under  temptation  to  pav 
him  that  respect  which  is  due  only  to  the  Supreme,  and  which 
God,  who  is  a  jealous  God,  will  by  no  means  allow  to  be 
paid  to  an  inferior  being.  Men  are  very  liable  to  be  tempted 
to  rate  those  too  highly,  from  whom  they  have  received  great 
benefits.  Tney  are  prone  to  give  them  that  respect  and 
honour,  that  belongs  to  God  onlv.  Thus  the  Gentile  world 
deified  and  adored  such  of  their  kings  as  did  great  things  for 
them,  and  others  from  whom  they  received  great  benefits.  So 
Cornelius  was  tempted  to  give  too  great  respect  to  Peter,  he 
being  the  person  that  God  had  marked  out  to  be  his  teacher 
ind  guide  in  things  pertaining  to  eternal  salvation.  So  the 
ipostle  John  could  scarce  avoid  adoring  the  angel  that  showed 
iim  those  visions:  he  fell  down  to  worship  him  once  and 
igain.  Though  the  first  time  he  had  been  strictly  warned 
igainst  it ;  yet  the  temptation  was  so  great,  that  he  did  it  again : 
lev.  xix.  10  ;  xxii.  8.  This  being  a  temptation  they  were  so 
iable  to,  was  greatly  disallowed  of  by  God.  When  Cornelius 
ell  down  before  Peter,  he  took  him  up,  saying,  "  Stand  up;  I 
nyself  also  am  a  man."  So,  when  the  people  at  Lystra  were 
ibout  to  offer  di\ine  worship  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  they 
leard  of  it,  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  in  among  them 
;rying  out,  "  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?  We  also  are  men 
/like  passions  with  you,  and  preach  unto  you,  that  ye  should 
orn  from  these  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  which  made  hea- 
ven, and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  f 
lets  xiv.  And  when  John  was  about  to  adore  the  angel,  ho* 
trictly  was  he  warned  against  it ;  '^  See  thou  do  it  not,"  says  he. 

Vol.  VIJ.  45 
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«*  for  I  am  tiiy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  propheli, 
that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ :  worship  God.*^  And 
God  has  always  been  so  careful  to  guard  against  it,  thai  Ik 
hid  the  body  of  Moses,  that  it  might  bo  no  temptation  to  idoli- 
try.  But  if  any  thing  can  be  a  temptation  to  give  supreme 
respect  and  honour  to  one  that  is  not  the  supreme  beinff,  tin 
would  be  a  temptation,  viz.  to  have  a  person  that  is  not  Uien- 
preme  being,  to  be  our  redeemer ;  to  have  such  an  one  endve 
such  great  sufferings  out  of  love  to  us,  and  thereby  to  delifer 
us  from  such  extreme  and  eternal  misery,  and  to  purchaie  fiir 
us  so  great  and  eternal  happiness.  God,  therefore,  in  wisdoiii, 
has  appointed  such  a  person  to  be  our  Redeemer,  that  is  of  ab- 
solutely supreme  glory  and  excellency,  that  we  may  be  io  no 
danger  of  loving  and  adoring  him  too  much :  that  we  may  pm 
him,  exalt  him,  for  the  great  things  that  he  has  done  foros,  ai 
much  as  we  will,  nay  so  far  as  his  love  to  us,  his  sufferingifer 
us,  and  the  benefits  we  receive  by  him,  can  tempt  us  to,  with- 
out danger  of  exceeding.  Christ  has  done  as  great  things  for 
ds  as  ever  the  Father  did.  His  mercy  and  love,  have  b^  m 
great  and  wonderful ;  and  we  receive  as  much  benefit  by  tbeai, 
as  we  do  by  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Father.  The  FatlNr 
never  did  greater  things  for  us  than  to  redeem  us  fi^m  hdl, 
and  bring  us  to  eternal  life.  But  if  Christ  had  not  been  t 
person  equal  with  the  Father,  and  worthy  of  our  equd  respect, 
God  would  not  have  so  ordered  it,  that  the  temptation  to  loie 
and  respect  the  Son,  which  results  from  favours  that  we  have 
by  kindness  received,  should  be  equal  with  the  inducements 
we  have  to  love  and  respect  the  Father. 

§  58.  I  shall  offer  some  reasons  against  Dr.  Watts^s  notion 
of  the  pre-existencc  of  Christ's  Human  Soul.  If  the  preex- 
isting soul  of  Christ  create<l  the  world,  then,  doubtless,  he  op- 
holds  and  governs  it.  The  same  Son  of  God  that  did  one, 
does  the  other.  He  created  all  things,  and  by  him  all  tbinn 
consist.  And,  if  so,  how  was  his  dominion  confined  to  me 
Jewish  nation,  before  his  incarnation,  but  extends  to  all  natiooB 
since?  Besides,  there  are  many  things  ascribed  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Son  of  God,  in  those  very  places  which  Dr. 
Watts,  himself,  supposes  to  speak  of  Him,  that  imply  his  go- 
vernment of  the  whole  world,  and  all  nations.  The  same  penoD 
that  is  spoken  of  as  King  of  Israel,  is  represented  as  the  Go* 
vernor  of  the  world. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  the 
Son,  in  his  created  nature,  implymg  the  greatest  exaltation, 
was  His  first  work  of  all ;  viz.  His  creating  all  things,  afl 
worlds,  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers :  and  this  before  era 
he  had  any  trial  at  all  of  his  obedience,  &c.  At  least,  this 
work  seems  much  greater  than  judging  the  world  at  the  last 
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day ;  which  the  Scripture  often  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  highest 
parts  of  his  exaltation,  which  he  has  in  reward  for  his  obedience 
and  sufferings :  and,  Dr.  Watts,  himself,  supposes  his  honours, 
■iiiGe  his  humiliation,  to  be  much  greater  than  before. 

§  59.  On  thiit  scheme,  it  will  follow,  that  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption was  made  with  a  person  thai  was  not  sui  juris,  and 
not  at  liberty  to  act  his  dwn  mere  good  pleasure,  with  respect 
to  undertaking  to  die  for  sinners ;  but  was  obliged  to  comply, 
on  the  lirst  intimation  that  it  would  be  well-pleasing  to  God, 
and  a  thing  that  he  chose. 

§  60.  According  to  that  scheme,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was 
not  properly  tlie  son  of  a  virgin,  and  so  the  son  of  man.  To 
be  the  son  of  a  woman,  is  to  receive  being  in  both  soul  and 
body,  in  consequence  of  a  conception  in  her  womb.  The  soul 
it  the  principal  part  of  the  man  ;  and  sonship  implies  derivation 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  by  conception.  Though  the 
•oal  is  no  part  of  the  mother,  and  be  immediately  given  by 
God,  yet  that  hinders  not  its  being  derived  by  conception ;  it 
being  consequent  on  it,  according  to  a  law  of  nature.  It  is 
agreeable  to  a  law  of  nature,  that  where  a  perfect  human  body 
if  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  woman,  and  properly  nourished 
and  increased,  a  human  soul  should  come  into  being :  and 
conception  may  as  properly  be  the  c^use  whence  it  is  derived, 

many  other  natural  etfccts  are  derived  from  natural  causes, 

antecedents.  For  it  is  the  power  of  God  which  produces 
these  effects,  though  it  be  according  to  an  establistied  law. 
The  soul  being  so  much  the  principal  part  of  man,  a  derivation 
of  the  soul  by  conception,  is  the  chief  thing  implied  in  a  man^s- 
being  the  son  of  a  woman. 

According  to  what  seems  to  be  Dr.  Watts^s  scheme,  the  Son 
of  God  is  no  distinct  divine  person  from  the  Father.  So  far  as 
He  is  a  divine  person.  He  is  the  same  person  with  the  Father. 
Bo  that,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the  Father  covenants 
frith  himself,  and  He  takes  satisfaction  of  himself,  &c.  Unless 
]rou  will  say,  that  one  nature  covenanted  with  the  other,  the 
two  natures  in  the  same  person  covenanted  together,  and  one 
nature  in  the  same  person,  took  satisfaction  of  the  other  nature 
iathe  same  person.  But  how  does  this  confound  our  minds 
instead  of  helping  our  ideas,  or  making  them  more  easy  and 
'intelligible ! 

§  61.  The  Son  of  God,  as  a  distinct  person,  was  from  eter- 
nity. It  is  said,  Mic.  v.  2.  "  His  goings  forth  were  of  old, 
hmi  everlasting."  So  Prov.  viii.  23.  "  I  was  set  up  from 
sveriasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was."  So 
le  is  called,  Isaiah  ix.  6.  "  The  everlasting  Father."  I  know 
>f  no  expressions  used  in  Scripture,  more  strong,  to  signify  the 
iternity  of  the  Father  himself. 
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Dr.  Watts  supposes  the  world  to  be  made  by  the  pre-^iistent 
soul  of  Christ ;  and  thinks  it  may  properly  be  so  said,  thougii 
the  knowledge  and  power  of  this  pre-existent  soul  could  moi 
extend  to  the  most  minute  r>arts,  every  atom,  &c. — But  it  ii 
evidently  the  design  of  the  Scripture  to  assure  us,  that  Chriit 
made  all  things  whatever,  in  the  absolute  universality.  Jobn 
i.  33.  ^^  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  wbi 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  Col.  i.  16,  17.  **For 
by  Him  were  ail  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created 
by  Him  and  for  Him  :  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  bv  Hio 
all  things  consist."  Now,  if  we  suppose  matter  to  be  innoitdy 
divisible,  it  will  follow,  that,  let  His  wisdom  and  power  be  h 
great  as  they  will,  if  finite,  but  a  few  of  those  individual  thiogi 
that  are  made,  were  the  effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom :  yea, 
that  the  number  of  the  things  that  were  made  by  Him,  are  so 
few,  that  they  bear  no  proportion  to  others,  that  did  not  inime* 
diately  fall  under  His  notice;  or  that  of  the  things  that  aio 
made,  there  arc  ten  thousand  times,  yea,  infinitely  more,  not 
made  by  Him,  than  are  made  by  Him : — And  so,  but  infioitely 
few  of  their  circumstances  are  ordered  bv  HiH  wisdom. 

It  is  said,  Heb.  ii.  8.  ^'  T1k>u  hast  put  all  things  in  subjectira 
under  his  feet.  For  in  that  He  put  all  in  subjection  under 
Him ;  He  left  nothing  that  is  not  put  under  Him."  Here,  it  is 
represented,  that  God,  the  Father,  has  put  every  individoil 
thmg  under  the  power  and  government  of  another  perBOO, 
distinct  from  Himself.  But  this  cannot  be  true  of  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  as  it  must  be  according  to  Dr.  Watts's  scheme, 
let  the  powers  of  that  be  never  so  great,  if  they  are  not  infinite. 
For  thmgs  and  circumstances,  and  dependencies  and  conse- 
quences of  things  in  the  world,  are  infinite  in  number;  and, 
therefore,  a  finite  understanding  and  power,  cannot  extend  to 
them :  yea,  it  can  extend  to  but  an  infinitely  small  part  of  the 
whole  number  of  individuals,  and  their  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences. Indeed,  in  order  to  the  disposal  of  a  few  things, in 
their  motions  and  successive  changes,  to  a  certain  precise  issue, 
there  is  need  of  infinite  exactness,  and  so  need  of  infinite  power 
and  wisdom. 

§  62.  The  work  of  creation,  and  so  the  work  of  upholding 
all  things  in  bning,  can,  in  no  sense,  be  properly  said  to  be  the 
work  of  any  created  nature.  If  the  created  nature  gives  forth 
the  word,  as  Joshua  did,  when  ho  said,  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still;" 
yet  it  is  not  that  created  nature  that  docs  it :  That  Being  that 
depends  himself  on  creating  power,  does  not  properly  do  any 
thmg  towards  creation,  as  Joshua  did  nothing  towards  stopping 
the  sun  in  his  course.  So  that  it  cannot  be  true  in  Dr.  W atta's 
scheme,  that  that  Son  of  tiod,  who  is  a  distinct  person  froot 
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Bod  the  Father,  did  at  all,  in  any  manner  of  propriety,  create 
khe  world,  nor  does  he  uphold  it,  or  govern  it.  Nor  can  those 
diings  that  Christ  often  says  of  himself  be  true :  as  ^*  The  Fa- 
ther worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." — **  Whatsoever  the  Father 
doetb,  these  doeth  the  Son  likewise."  John  v.  17,  19 ;  it  being 
very  evident,  that  the  works  of  creating  and  upholding  and 
governing  the  world,  are  ascribed  to  the  Son,  as  a  distinct 
person  from  the  Father. 

§  63.  Not  only  is  the  word  Elohim  in  the  plural  number,  but 
it  is  joined  to  a  verb  of  the  plural  number,  in  Gen.  xx.  13. 
When  God  caused  me  to  wander  Jrom  my  Father'^s  house. 
The  word  hightnu^  caused  to  wander^  is  in  the  plural  number. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of  plural  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
prcmbuns,  in  Gen.  i.  26 ;  iii.  2*2;  xi.  7.  See  other  instances  in 
Gen.  XXXV.  7 ;  Exodus  xxxii.  2,  4  ;  compared  with  Nch.  ix.  18 : 
[Beiah  xvi.  6. 

The  very  frequent  joining  of  the  word  Elohim^  a  word  in  the 
plural  number,  with  the  word  Jehovah^  a  word  in  the  singular 
number,  (as  may  be  seen  in  places  referred  to  in  the  English 
concordance,  under  the  words.  Lord  God,  Lord  his  God,  Lord 
my  God,  Lord  our  God,  Lord  their  God,  Lord  thy  God,  Lord 
your  God,)  seems  to  be  a  significant  indication  of  tlie  union 
of  8c»veral  divine  persons  in  one  essence.  The  word  Jehovah^ 
Biffnitics  as  much  as  the  word  Essence^  and  is  the  proper  name 
oi  God  with  regard  to  his  self-existent,  eternal,  all-sufficient, 
perfect,  and  immutable  Essence.  Moses  seems  to  have  regard 
to  something  remarkable  in  thus  calling  Elohim^  the  plurm,so 
often  by  the  singular  name^  Jehova/t  ;  especially  in  that  remark 
which  he  makes  for  the  special  observation  of  God^s  people 
Israel,  in  Deut.  vi.  4.  *'  Hear,  O  Israel,  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord."  In  the  original,  it  is  Jehovah^  Elohenu  Jehovah 
Ehadh  ;  the  more  proper  translation  of  which  is,  Jehovah  our 
Ood  is  one  Jehovah,  The  verb  is,  is  understood,  and  properly 
inserted  between  Jehovah  Elohenu  and  Jehovah  Ehaah^  thus, 
Jehovah  Elohenu  is  Jehovah  Ehadh ;  which,  if  most  literally 
translated,  is  thus,  Jehovah  Our  Divine  Persons^  is  one  Jeho- 
vah :  as  though  Moses,  in  this  remark,  had  a  particular  refer- 
ence^ to  the  word  Elohim  being  in  the  plural  number,  and 
would  guard  the  people  against  imagining  from  whence,  that 
there  was  a  plurality  of  Essences  or  Beings,  among  whom  they 
were  to  divide  their  affections  and  respect. 

A  farther  confirmation  that  the  name  Elohim^  when  used  as 
the  name  of  the  True  God,  signifies  some  plurality,  is,  that 
this  same  name  is  commonly,  all  over  the  Hebrew  Bible,  used 
to  signify  the  gods  of  the  Heathens,  when  many  gods  are 
spoken  of.  See  those  places  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  arc 
referred  to  in  the  English  concordance,  under  the  word  Gods. 
In  Exodus  XX.  2,  3,  when  it  is  said  in  the  third  ver.<rt5<  "  Thou 
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shah  have  no  other  Gods  before  Me  ;^^  the  word  is  the  same  I Q 
as  in  the  foreffoiiig  verse,  where  it  is  said,  ^*  I  am  the  Lord  tbjr  I  s3 
God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  It  k  I  L 
Elohim  in  both  verses :  I  am  the  Jehovah,  thy  Elobxm  :  Thou  I  Z 
shah  have  no  other  Elohim.  Yet  the  latter  Elohim  is  joined  |  3i 
with  an  adjective  of  the  plural  number  ;  which  seemd  naturally 
to  lead  the  children  of  Israel,  to  whom  God  spake  these 
words,  to  suppose  a  plurality  in  the  Elohim  which  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  implied  in  the  name  Jehovah.  Psdm 
Iviii.  11.  ^'  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth; 
Elohim  Shophetim  :^^  Which  literally  is,  Elohim^  judges,  (in 
the  plural  number.)  See  the  evident  distinction  made  between 
Jehovah  sending^  and  Jehovah  sent  to  the  people,  and  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  them,  in  Zech.  ii.  8,  9,  10,  11.  and  iv.  8,  9,  IL 
'^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  After  the  glory  hath  He  sent 
me  unto  the  nations  which  spoiled  you :  for  he  that  toucheth 
you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  His  eye."  "  For  behold,  I  will 
shake  mine  hand  upon  them,  and  they  shall  be  a.spoil  to  their" 
servants  :  and  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sen^ 
me."  ''  Sing  and  rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Zion  :  for,lo,  I  come, 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord."  '^  Anf 
many  nations  shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall 
be  my  people :  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  th< 
shalt  know,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  thee."- 
"  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Th( 
hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house 
his  hands  shall  also  finish  it ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  thc^ 
Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  "  Then,  answered  i- 
and  said  unto  him.  What  are  these  two  olive  trees  upon  th< 
right  side  of  the  candlestick,  and  upon  the  left  side  thereof?'"^ 
Joshua  xxiv.  19.  ^^  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  can- 
not serve  Jehovah ;  for  he  is  an  Holy  God,  Elohim  Kedhoshim.'' 
He  is  the  Holy  Gods.  Not  only  is  the  word  Elohim  properlj 
plural,  the  very  same  that  is  used,  verse  15,  the  Gods  whicl 
your  fathers  served,  &c. ;  but  the  adjective  Holy^  is  plural, 
plural  substantive  and  adjective  are  used  here  concerning  tin 
True  God,  Just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  8.  *^  Wh( 
shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  Gods?"  Ant 
in  Dan.  iv.  8.  ''In  whom  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Holv  Gods.^ 
So  verse  9,  18,  and  chap.  v.  11.  That  the  plural  numi 
should  thus  be  used  with  the  epithet  Holy^  agrees  well  witb^^  * 
the  doxology  of  the  angels,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  o9K"  f 
Hosts,"  &c. — Isaiah  vi.  and  Rev.  vi.  ^^  ^ 

§  64.  It  is  an  argument,  that  the  Jews  of  old  understood^E^ 
that  there  were  several  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and,  particu-^*  -*' 
larly,  that  when  the  cherubim,  in  the  6th  of  Isaiah,  cried, "  Holy--  ^ 
Hoiy,  Holy,  Lord  of  Hosts,"  they  had  respect  to  three  persons^'  ^• 
That  the  seventy  interpreters  in  several  places,  where  the  Holr-^   V 


-^^ 
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One  of  Israel  is  spoken  of,  use  the  plural  number ;  as  in  Isaiah 
xli.  16.  ^^  Thou  shait  glory  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;''  in  the 
LXX.  it  is,  fiu^fav^tftj  sv  roi^  aywi^  ItffaijX.  Isaiah  Ix.  14.  "  The 
Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;''  it  is,  tfiwv  ayiwv  lir^iiX,  So 
Jer.  li.  .5.    ^  Filled  with  sin  against  the  Holy  One  ot  Israel  ;^^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


(  O^^CERNING  GOD^S  MORAL  GOVERNMENT,  A  FUTURE  STATS,  AtfO 

THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Section  I. 

The  Creator  of  the  world,  is  doubtless  also  the  Governor  of 
it.     He  that  had  power  to  give  being  to  the  world,  and  set  all 
the  parts  of  it  in  order,  has  doubtless  power  to  dispose  of  tbe 
world,  to  continue  the  order  he  has  constituted,  or  to  alter  it 
He  that  first  gave  the  laws  of  nature,  must  have  all  nature  in 
his  hands :  So  that  it  is  evident  God  has  the  world  in  his  haiKiSi 
to  dispose  of  us  he  pleases.     And,  as  GtKl  is  able,  so  he  is  in- 
clined, to  govern  the  world.    For,  as  he  is  an  intelligent  beiogi 
he  had  some  end  in  what  he  did,  otherwise  he  did  not  act  as  a 
voluntary  agent  in  making  tbe  world.     That  being  never  acts 
voluntarily,  that  has  no  end  in  what  he  does,  and  ainis  al 
nothing  at  all  in  it.     Neither  God  nor  man  is  properly  said  to 
make  any  thing  that  necessarily  or  accidentally  proceeds  (t^^ 
them,  but  that  only  which  is  voluntarilv  produced.     Beside5«  ^ 
see  in  the  particular  parts  of  the  world,  that  God  had  a  p^^ 
cular  end  in  thoir  formation.     They  are  fitted  for  such  an  ow- 
By  which  it  appears,  that  the  Creator  did  act  as  a  voluiit.wy 
agent,  proposing  final  causes  in  the  work  of  creation:  And  ^ 
that  made  the  particular  parts  for  certain  ends,  doubtless  ir»*^ 


*  The  greatest  part  of  these  Remarks  are  original,  anil  may  be  ^'^'*^^^^, 
as  a  second  volume  of  Prebic^.'v  r  RDnrARDa's  Mi'«ceIIaneoU8  Obiervatiuns^  ^^* 
n^  they  relate  to  Sabjects  entirely  di/ferent,  make  by  themselves  a  Book. 
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whole  for  a  certain  end.  And  if  God  made  the  world  for 
lie  end,  doubtless  he  will  choose  to  have  this  world  disposed 
:o  answer  that  end.  For  his  proposing  the  end,  supposes, 
t  he  chooses  it  shrmid  be  obtained.  Therefore,  it  fol- 
"8,  that  God  will  choose  to  take  care  that  the  world  be  dis- 
ied  of  to  the  obtaining  of  his  own  ends,  which  is  the  same 
ig  as  his  choosing  to  have  the  government  of  the  world, 
d  it  is  manifest,  in  fact,  that  God  is  not  careless  how  the 
lira  and  concerns  of  the  world  he  has  made  proceed,  because 
was  not  careless  of  this  matter  in  the  creation  itself;  as  it  is 
>arent,  by  the  manner  slnd  order  in  which  things  were  crea* 
,  that  God  in  creating,  took  care  of  the  future  progress  and 
e  of  things  in  the  world.  This  being  established,  I  now 
cccd  to  show,  that  it  must  be,  that  God  maintains  a  moral 
ernment  over  the  world  of  mankind. 

'2.  If  it  be  certain  that  God  is  concerned  and  does  take 
3  how  things  proceed  in  the  state  of  the  world  he  has  made, 
[1  he  will  be  especially  concerned  how  thines  proceed  in  the 
e  of  the  world  of  mankind.  Mankind  are  tncprincipal  part 
he  visible  creation.  They  have  understanding,  are  voluntary 
fits,  and  can  produce  works  of  their  own  wul,  design,  and  . 
trivance,  as  God  does.  And  the  Creator  looks  upon  them 
:he  principal  part  of  his  visible  creation,  as  is  manifest,  be- 
;se  he  hath  set  them  at  the  head  of  his  creation.  The  world 
vidently  made  to  be  an  habitation  for  man,  and  all  things 
>ut  him  are  subordinated  to  his  use.  Now,  if  God  be  care- 
how  the  world  that  he  has  made  be  regulated,  that  his  end 
y  be  answered,  and  that  it  may  not  be  m  vain,  he  will  be 
ecially  careful  of  this  concerning  the  principal  part  of  it, 
I  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  is  principal  or  superior  in  his 
n  account  to  the  rest.  The  more  God  has  respect  to  any 
t  of  the  world  he  has  made,  the  more  concerned  he  will  be 
mt  the  state  of  that  part.  But,  it  is  manifest  by  the  creation 
(If,  that  God  has  inuru  respect  or  regard  to  man,  than  to  any 
er  part  of  the  visible  creation ;  because  he  has  evidently  made 
1  fitted  other  parts  to  man's  use.  And  therefore  God  will  not 
ve  the  world  of  mankind  to  themselves,  without  taking  any 
e  to  govern  and  order  their  state.  It  is  evident,  bv  the  man- 
-  in  which  God  has  formed  and  constituted  other  things, 
X  he  has  respect  to  beauty,  good  order  and  regulation,  pro* 
tion  and  harmony ;  so,  m  the  system  of  the  world,  in  the 
isons  of  the  year,  in  the  formation  of  plants,  and  of  the  vari- 
\  parts  of  the  human  body.  Surely,  therefore,  he  will  not 
ve  the  principal  part  of  the  creation,  about  the  state  of  which 
is  evidently,  in  fact,  chiefly  concerned,  without  making  any 
jper  provision  for  its  being  in  any  other  than  a  state  of  di- 
mity, discord,  and  the  most  hateful  and  dreadful  confusion. 
Vol.  VIL  46 
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§  3.  By  what  has  been  already  said,  God  is  most  concerned 
about  the  state  and  government  of  that  which  is  highest  in  hii 
creation,  and  which  he  values  most ;  and  so  he  is  principallj 
concerned  about  the  ordering  the  state  of  mankind,  which  bi 
part  of  the  creation  that  he  has  made  superior,  and  that  he 
values  most :  and  therefore,  in  like  maimer,  it  follows,  that  he 
is  principally  concerned  about  the  regulation  of  that  which  he 
vanies  most  in  man,t7i2;.  wh,:t  appertains  to  his  intelligence  and 
voluntary  acts.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  principal  part  of 
the  creation,  that  the  Creator  values  more  than  other  parts,  it 
must  be  that  wherein  it  is  above  them,  or,  at  least,  somethiD|; 
wherein  it  differs  from  them.  But  the  only  thing  wherein  mea 
differ  from  the  inferior  creation,  is  intelligent  perception  and 
action.  This  is  that  in  which  the  Creator  has  made  man  to 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  creation,  and  by  which  he  has  set  him 
over  it,  and  by  which  he  governs  the  inferior  creatures,  and 
uses  them  for  himself;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be,  that  the 
Creator  should  be  chiefly  concerned,  that  the  state  of  mankind 
should  be  regulated  according  to  his  will,  with  respect  to  whtt 
appertains  to  nim  as  an  intelligent,  voluntary  creature.  Hence 
it  must  be,  that  God  does  take  care,  that  a  ffood  moral  govenb 
ment  should  be  maintained  over  man;  that  his  intelligent, 
voluntary  acts,  should  be  all  subject  to  rules ;  and  that  with 
respect  to  them  all,  he  should  be  the  subject  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. For  unless  this  be,  there  is  no  care  taken,  that  the 
state  of  mankind  with  respect  to  their  intelligent  volunta^ 
acts,  should  be  regulated  at  all ;  but  all  things  will  be  remedi- 
lessly  in  the  utmost  deformity,  confusion  and  ruin.  The  woild 
of  mankind,  instead  of  being  superior,  will  be  the  worse,  and 
more  hateful,  and  the  more  vile  and  miserable,  for  having  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  will ;  and  this  highest  part  of  the  crea- 
tion will  be  the  lowest,  and  infinitely  the  most  confused,  de- 
formed and  detestable,  without  any  provision  for  rectifying  its 
evils.  And  the  God  of  order,  peace,  and  harmony,  that  con- 
stituted the  inferior  parts  of  the  world,  which  he  has  subjected 
to  man,  and  made  subservient  to  him,  in  such  decency,  beauty, 
and  harmony,  will  appear  to  have  lefl  this  chief  part  of  bu 
work,  and  the  end  of  all  the  rest,  to  the  reign  of  everlasting  dis- 
cord, confusion,  and  ruin  ;  contradicting  and  conflicting  with  its 
own  nature  and  faculties  ;  having  reason,  and  yet  acting  in  all 
things  contradictory  to  it ;  being  men,  but  vet  beasts ;  setting 
sense  above  reason  ;  improving  reason  only  as  a  weapon  of 
mischief  and  destruction  of  God^s  workmanship. 

§  4.  I  would  again  argue,  that  God  must  maintain  a  moral 
government  over  mankind,  thus  : — ^It  is  evident,  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  Creator's  design,  that  there  should  beJ^^ 
moral  government  maintained  amongst  men :  because,  without 
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jr,  either  in  nations,  provinces,  towns,  or  families,  and  also 
thout  any  divine  government  over  the  whole,  the  world  of 
inkind  could  not  subsist,  but  would  destroy  itself.  Men 
«ild  be  not  only  much  more  destructive  to  each  other,  than 
f  kind  of  animals  arc  to  their  own  species,  but  a  thousand 
les  more  than  any  kind  of  beasts  are  to  those  of  any  other 
)cies.  Therefore,  the  nature  that  God  has  given  all  mankind, 
i  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  placed  them,  lead  all, 
all  ages  throughout  the  habitable  world,  into  moral  govern- 
nt«  And  the  Creator  doubtless  intended  this  for  the  preser- 
.ion  of  this  highest  species  of  creatures,  otherwise  he  has 
de  much  less  provision  for  the  defence  and  preservation 
this  species,  than  of  any  other.  There  is  no  kmd  of  crea- 
e  that  he  has  left  without  proper  means  for  its  own  pre* 
ration.  But  unless  man^s  own  reason,  to  be  improvea  in 
ral  rule  and  order,  be  the  means  he  has  provided  for  the  pre- 
ration  of  man,  he  has  provided  him  with  no  means  at  all. 
erefore,  it  is  doubtless  the  original  design  of  the  Creator,  that 
re  should  be  moral  subordination  amongst  men,  and  that 

designed  there  should  be  heads,  princes,  or  governors, 
irhom  honour,  subjection  and  obedience  should  be  paid. 
w,  this  strongly  argues,  that  the  Creator  himself  will  main- 
1  a  moral  government  over  the  whole.     For,  without  this, 

preservation  of  the  species  is  but  very  imperfectly  provided 
If  men  have  nothing  but  human  government  to  be  a 
traint  upon  their  lusts,  and  have  no  rule  or  judgment 
an  universal  omniscient  governor  to  be  a  restraint  upon 
if  consciences,  still  they  are  left  in  a  most  woful  condition, 
I  the  preservation  and  common  benefit  of  the  species,  ac- 
diog  to  its  necessities,  and  the  exigencies  of  its  place,  nature 
1  circumstances  in  the  creation,  is  in  nowise  provided  for,  as 

J[>reservation  and  necessities  of  other  species  are. 
ow,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  Creator  would  so 
istitute  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  that  some  particular 
BOOS,  that  have  only  a  little  image  and  shadow  of  his  great- 
is  and  power  over  men,  should  exercise  it  in  giving  forth 
cts  and  executing  judgment ;  and  that  he  who  is  above  all 
1  the  original  of  all,  should  exercise  no  power  in  this  way 
Bself,  when  mankind  stand  in  so  much  more  need  of  such 
exercise  of  his  power,  than  of  the  power  of  human  govern- 
T — He  has  infinitely  the  greatest  right  to  exercise  the  power 
a  moral  governor,  if  he  pleases.  His  relation  to  man  as  his 
eator,  most  naturally  leads  to  it.  He  is  infinitely  the  most 
rthy  of  that  respect,  honour  and  subjection,  that  is  due  to  a 
>ral  governor.  He  has  infinitely  the  best  qualifications  of  a 
rernor,  being  infinitely  wise,  powerful  and  holy,  and  his  go- 
nment  will  be  infinitelv  the  most  effectual  to  answer  the  ends 
government. 
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§  5.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  in  consti- 
tuting human  moral  governments  among  men,  has,  in  thit 
constitution,  had  ^reat  respect  to  those  qualifications,  that  re- 
lation, and  those  rights  and  obligations,  in  those  whom  he  hag 
appointed  to  be  rulers,  and  in  putting  others  under  their  moral 
government,  which  he  has  in  himself  in  a  vastly  more  eminent 
degree.  As,  particularly,  in  the  government  of  parents  over 
their  children,  which  of  all  other  kinds  of  human  moral  govern- 
ment  is  most  evidently  founded  in  nature,  and  which  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  species  doth  most  immediately  require.  Here 
God  hath  set  those  to  be  moral  rulers,  who  are  the  wiser  fmd 
stronger,  and  has  appointed  those  to  be  in  subjection,  who  are 
less  knowing,  and  weaker,  and  have  received  being  from  their 
rulers,  and  are  dependent,  preserved  and  maintained.  Would 
not  he  therefore  maintain  moral  government  himself  over  man- 
kind, wiio  is  their  universal  father,  their  universal  preserver, 
who  maintains  all,  and  provides  all  with  food  and  raiment,  and 
all  tlie  necessaries  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  is  infinitely  wiser 
and  stronger  than  they  ?  Would  not  he  maintain  a  moral  go- 
vernment over  men,  who  need  his  government,  as  children 
need  the  government  of  their  parents,  and  who  are  no  more  fit 
to  be  left  to  themselves  in  the  world  without  his  rules,  direc- 
tions, authority,  promises,  thrcatcnings,  and  judgment,  than 
children  are  fit  to  be  left  to  themselves  in  a  house  / 

§  6.  As  man  is  made  capable  of  knowing  his  Creator,  so  he 
is  capable  of  a  high  esteem  of  his  perfections,  his  power,  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  He  is  capable  of  a  proper  esteem  of  God 
for  his  wise,  excellent,  and  wonderful  works,  which  he  beholds; 
and  for  their  admirable  contrivance,  which  appears  in  so  ex- 
cellently ordering  all  things ;  and  of  gratitude  to  him  for  all  the 
goodness  of  which  he  himself  is  the  subject;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  slighting  and  despising  him,  and  hating  him,  finding 
fault  with  his  works,  reproaching  him  for  them,  slighting  aU 
his  goodness  which  he  receives  from  him ;  yea,  hating  him  for 
ordering  things  in  his  providence  to  him  as  he  has  done,  aiul 
cursing  and  blaspheming  him  for  it. 

Now,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  should  be  a» 
indifferent  spectator  of  those  things  in  his  creature  made  in  hi* 
own  image,  and  made  superior  to  all  other  creatures ;  and  in  ^ 
creature  that  he  values  above  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  I«- 
cannot  be  equally  agreeable  to  him,  whether  man  gives  him» 
proper  esteem,  love,  honour,  and  gratitude ;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, unreasonably  despises,  hates,  and  curses  him.  And  i^ 
he  be  not  an  indiflerent  spectator  of  these  things,  then  he  wif  * 
not  act  as  a  perfectly  mdifferent  spectator,  and  wholly  let  mec^ 
alone,  and  order  things  in  no  respect  differentlv  for  those  e 
one  way  or  other.  But  so  it  must  be,  if  God  maintains 
moral  flrovornment  over  mankind. 
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7.  As  man  is  made  capable  of  knowing  his  Creator,  so  he 
pable  of  knowing  his  will  in  many  things,  t.  e.  he  is  capa- 
»f  knowing  his  ends  in  this  and  the  other  works  which  he 
Ids.  For  it  is  this  way  principally  that  he  comes  to  know 
i  is  a  God,  even  by  seeing  the  final  causes  of  things ;  by 
Iff  that  such  and  such  things  are  plainly  designed  and  con- 
d  for  such  and  such  ends;  and  therefore  he  is  capable  of 
ir  complying  with  the  will  of  his  Creator,  or  opposing  it. 
is  capable  ot  falling  in  with  God^s  ends,  and  what  he  sees 
[Creator  aim  at,  and  co-operating  with  him,  or  of  settinjg 
ielf  against  the  Creator^s  designs.  It  is  manifest,  that  it  is 
yreator^s  design,  that  parents  should  nourish  their  children, 
that  children  should  be  subject  to  their  parents.  If  a 
therefore  should  murder  his  children,  or  if  children  should 
lip  and  murder  their  parents,  they  would  oppose  the  Crca«- 
aims.  So  if  men  use  the  several  bodily  organs  to  quite 
rary  purposes  to  those  for  which  they  were  given,  and  if 
use  the  faculties  of  their  own  minds  to^ends  quite  contrary 
lose  for  which  they  were  fitted,  (for  doubtless  they  were 

0  and  fitted  for  some  end  or  other,)  he  may  perversely  use 
ominion  over  the  creatures  against  the  ends  to  which  they 

1  given.     For,  however  far  we  may  suppose  man  may  be 
being  capable  of  properly  frustrating  his  Creator,  yet  he 

pable  of  showing  that  his  will  is  contrary  to  his  Creator^s 
.  He  may  oppose  his  Creator  in  his  will ;  he  may  dislike 
*8  ends,  and  seek  others.  Now,  the  Creator  cannot  be  an 
Ferent  spectator  of  this ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose, 
opposition  to  his  will  and  aims  should  be  as  agreeable  to 
in  itself,  as  complying  with  his  will.  And  if  he  is  not  an 
ferent  spectator,  then  he  will  not  act  as  such,  and  so  he 
;  maintain  a  moral  government  over  mankind. 
k  This  argument  is  peculiarly  strong,  as  it  respects  man^s  be- 
liable  of  falling  in  with,  or  opposing  God^sends  in  his  own 
Lion,  and  his  endowing  him  with  faculties  above  the  re^t  of 
rorld.  It  is  exceeding  manifest  concerning  mankind,  that 
must  have  made  them  for  some  end ;  not  only  as  it  is  evi- 
that  God  must  have  made  the  world  in  general  for  some 
and  as  man  is  an  intelligent  voluntary  agent ;  but  as  it  is  es- 
ally  manifest/rom  fact^  that  God  has  made  mankind  for  some 
iai  end.  For,  it  is  apparent,  in  fact,  that  God  has  made  the 
ior  parts  of  the  world  for  some  end,  and  that  the  special 
he  made  them  for  is  to  subserve  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
refore,  above  all,  may  it  be  argued,  that  God  has  made 
kind  for  some  end.  If  an  artificer  accomplishes  some 
t  piece  of  workmanship,  very  complicated,  and  with  a 
variety  of  parts,  but  the  whole  is  so  contrived  and  connect- 
ogether,  that  there  is  some  particular  part  which  all  the 
"  parts  are  to  subserve,  we  should  well  conclude  that  the 
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workman  liaii  some  special  design  to  serve  b^  tliat  part,  and 
that  his  peculiar  aim  in  the  whole,  was  what  he  intended  should 
be  obtained  by  that  part.  Now,  roan,  the  principal  part  of  the 
creation,  is  capable  of  knowing  his  Creator,  and  is  capable  of 
discerning  God^s  ends  in  the  formation  of  other  things;  there- 
fore, doubtless,  since  God  discovers  to  him  the  ends  for  which 
he  has  made  other  things,  it  would  be  very  strange,  if  he  shoaU 
not  let  him  know  the  end  for  which  he  himself  is  made,  or  for 
which  he  had  such  distinguishing  faculties  given  him,  whereby 
he  is  set  above  other  parts  of  the  creation.  Therefore,  in  the 
use  of  his  own  faculties,  he  must  either  fall  in  with  the  known 
design  of  the  Creator  in  giving  them,  or  thwart  it.  He  innit 
cither  co-operate  with  his  Creator,  as  complying  with  the  end 
of  his  own  being,  or  wittingly  set  himself  as  his  enemy.  Of 
this  the  Creator  cannot  be  an  indifferent  spectator ;  and  there- 
fore, by  what  was  said  before,  must  maintain  moral  govern- 
ment over  mankind. 

§  0.  It  may  be  argued,  that  God  maintains  a  moral  govern* 
ment  over  the  world  of  mankind,  from  this,  that  the  specisi 
end  of  the  being  of  man  is  something  wherein  he  has  to  do 
with  his  Creator.  The  special  end  of  the  brute  creation,  is 
something  wherein  they  are  concerned  with  men.  But  man's 
special  end  is  some  improvement  or  use  of  his  faculties  towards 
<jod.  For  the  special  end  for  which  God  made  mankind,  is 
something  very  diverse  and  very  superior  to  those  ends  fix 
which  he  made  any  part  of  the  inferior  creation ;  because  God 
has  made  man  very  different  from  them.  But  mah^s  special 
end  does  not  respect  any  other  parts  of  the  visible  creation. 
All  these  are  below  him,  and  all,  as  we  observed  before,  are 
made  for  him,  to  be  subservient  to  his  use.  Their  special  end 
respects  him  ;  but  his  special  end  does  not  respect  them.  For. 
this  is  unreasonable  in  itself:  if  they  are,  in  their  formation 
and  end  subordinated  to  him,  and  subjected  to  him,  then  the 
Maker  sets  a  greater  value  on  him  than  them,  and,  thereiore, 
he  has  not  made  him  for  them.  For  that  would  be  to  suppose 
them  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  their  Maker.  And,  it  is 
manifest,  in  fact,  that  the  being  of  mankind  does  not  subserve 
the  benefit  of  the  inferior  creatures,  any  farther  than  is  jns^ 
necessary  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use,  and  spend  them  in  it 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  happiness  of  the  greater  part*^ 
of  mankind,  in  their  worldly  enjoyments,  is  not  great  enondit 
or  durable  enough,  to  prove  that  the  end  of  all  things  in  uie 
whole  visible  universe,  is  only  that  happiness.  Thereiore,  no- 
thing else  remains,  no  other  supposition  is  possible,  but  that 
man^s  special  end  is  something  wherein  he  has  immediately  to 
do  with  his  Creator. 

§  10.  If  God  has  made  meii  above  other  creatures,  with 
«^apacities  superior  to  them,  for  some  special  end,  for  which 
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dtber  creatures  are  not  made,  that  special  end  must  be  some- 
thing peculiar  to  them,  for  which  they  are  capacitated  and 
fitted  by  those  superior  faculties*  Now,  the  greatest  thing 
that  men  are  capacitated  for,  by  their  faculties,  more  than  the 
tieasts,  is,  that  they  arc  capable  of  having  intercourse  with 
their  Creator,  as  intelligent  and  voluntary  agents.  They  are 
capable  of  knowing,  esteeming,  and  loving  nim,  and  capable 
of  receiving  instructions  and  commands  from  him,  and  capable 
rf  obeying  and  serving  him,  if  he  be  pleased  to  give  com- 
mands, and  make  a  revelation  of  his  mind.  Surely,  this  is  not 
without  some  end.  He  that  has  done  nothing  in  the  inferior 
world  in  vain,  has  not  given  man  this  capacity  in  vain.  The 
BSD  has  not  its  light  given  it  without  a  final  cause ;  and  shall 
we  suppose,  that  mankind  has  this  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
their  Creator,  without  a  final  cause  ? 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  special  end  for  which  God  has 
Bude  man,  is  something  wherein  he  has  intercourse  with  his 
Creator,  as  an  intelligent,  voluntary  agent.  Hence,  the  con- 
sequence is  certain,  that  mankind  are  subject  to  God^s  moral 
government.  For,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  maintained,  as 
a  communication  between  God  and  man,  as  between  intelli- 
gent, voluntary  agents,  without  moral  government.  For,  in 
maintaining  communication,  or  converse,  one  must  yield  to  the 
otiier,  must  comply  with  the  other ;  there  must  be  union  of 
inlls  ;  one  must  be  clothed  with  authority,  the  other  with  sub- 
nission.  If  God  has  made  man  to  converse  with  himself,  he 
8  not  indifferent  how  be  is  conversed  with.  One  manner  of 
behaviour  must  be  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  another  not ;  and, 
herefore,  God  cannot  act  as  indiiferent  in  this  matter.  He 
cannot  let  man  alone,  to  behave  toward  him  just  as  he  pleases  ; 
herefore,  there  must  be  moral  government.  God  cannot  be 
ndifferent,  whether  he  is  respected  and  honoured,  or  is  con- 
.^raned  and  bated. 

§11.  Mow  as  the  consequence  of  the  whole,  I  would  infer 
:^nro  things: 

1.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  For,  unless 
Jaere  be  such  a  state,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  God,  in  fact, 
mtintains  no  moral  government  over  the  world  of  mankind. 
Per,  otherwise,  it  is  apparent,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
rcrwarding  or  punishing  mankind,  according  to  any  visible 
rafei  or  indeed,  according  to  any  order  or  method  whatsoever, 
l^ithout  this,  there  may  be  desires  manifested,  but  there  can 
bo  no  proper  laws  established,  and  no  authority  maintained. 
Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  in  this  world  there  is  no 
BQCh  thmg  as  a  regular,  equal  disposing  of  rewards  and  punish- 
B^ts  of  men  according  to  their  moral  estate.  There  is  no- 
f^uig  in  God's  disposals  toward  men  in  this  world,  to  make 
^    distributive .  justice  and  judicial  equity  visible,  but  all 
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things  are  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Often  the  wicked  proBper, 
and  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men. — They  become  mightjr 
in  power;  yea,  it  has  commonly  been  so  in  all  ages,  that  thej 
have  been  uppermost  in  the  world.  They  have  the  ascendant 
over  the  righteous.  They  are  mounted  on  thrones  ;  while  the 
righteous  remain  in  cottages.  And,  in  this  world,  the  cause  of 
the  just  is  not  vindicated. — JVluny  wicked  men  have  the  righteom 
in  their  power,  and  trample  them  underfoot,  and  become  their 
cruel  persecutors :  And  the  righteous  are  oppressed,  aod 
suffer  all  manner  of  injuries  and  cruelties  ;  while  the  wicked 
live,  and  reign  in  great  glory  and  prosperity. 

2.  What  has  been  said  does  invincibly  argue  a  divinie  revela- 
tion.    Because,  if  God   maintains  a  moral  government  oier 
mankind,  then  there  must  be  rewards  and  punishments.    Bat 
these  sanctions  must  be  declared  :     For  instance,  the  punish- 
ments which  enforce  God^s  laws  must  be  made  known.    To 
suppose  that  God  keeps  up  an  equal,  perfect  moral  govenh 
ment  over  the  world,  and  yet  leaves  men  wholly  at  a  loss  about 
the  nature,  manner,  degree,  time,  place,  and  continuance  of 
their  punishment,  or  leaves  it  wholly  to  their  guesaes,  or  (at 
them  to  argue  it  out  from  the  nature  of  things>  as  well  as  th^ 
can,  and  every  one  to  make  his  judgment  according  as  his  no- 
tions shall  guide  him,  is  a  very  unreasonable  supposition.   If 
moral  government  be  maintamed,  the  order  and  method  of 
government  must  bo  visible  ;  otherwise  it  looses  the  nature  of 
moral  government.     There   may  be  a  powerful  disposal,  as 
inanimate,  unintelligible  things  are  the  subjects  of  God*8  go- 
vernment, in  a  visible  and  established  oraer ;  but  no  morel 
government.     The  order  of  government  serves  to  maintaio 
authority,  and  to  influence  and  rule  the  subject  morally,  no&f 
ther  than  it  is  visible.     The  notion  of  a  moral  government,  with- 
out a  revelation  or  declaration  of  the  mind  of  the  head  bv  bis 
word,  or  some  voluntary  sign  or  signification,  in  the  whole  of 
it  is  absurd.     How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose,  that  there  should  be 
converse  and  moral  government  maintained  between  the  head 
and   subjects,   when  '  both  are   intelligent,   voluntary  agents, 
without  a  voluntary  communication  ofminds  and  expressions, 
thoughts  and  inclinations,  between  the  head  and  the  members 
of  the  society  ! 

§  12  It   need   not  be    looked  upon   as   any  objection  to 
men ^8  remaining  in  being  after  the  death  of  their  bodies,  that 
the  beasts  that  are  made  for  man  cease  to  be  when  they  die* 
For  it  is  manifest,  in  fact,  that  man  is  the  end  of  the  restof  tb<> 
creatures  in  this  lower  world.     This  world,  with  all  its  part^ 
inanimate,  vegetative,  and  sensitive,  was  made  for  an  habita- 
tion for  man  during  his  present  state :     And  if  man  be  the  en^ 
of  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  for  which   the  rest   were  mad^ 
and  to  whose  use  they  arc  subordinatedi  then  man  is  ri 
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omnium.  The  end  of  all  is  equivalent  to  the  whole.  There- 
fore there  is  no  need  of  any  thine  else  to  be  preserved ;  no- 
thing  is  lost ;  no  part  is  in  vain.  If  the  end  of  all  be  presei- 
ved,  all  is  preserved :  because  he  is  all,  the  rest  is  only  for 
his  occasional  use.  The  beasts  subserve  man^s  use  in  the 
present  state ;  and  then,  though  they  cease,  yet  their  end  is 
obtained,  and  their  good,  which  is  their  end,  remains  still  in 
man.  Though  the  tent  that  was  set  up  for  man  to  sojourn  in 
during  his  state  of  probation,  ceases  when  that  occasion  is 
over,  surely  that  is  no  argument  that  the  inhabitant  ceases 
too. 

And  that  the  beasts  are  made  for  man,  affords  a  good  posi- 
tiYe  argument  for  a  future  state  of  man^s  existence.  For  that 
all  other  creatures  in  this  lower  world  are  made  for  man,  and 
that  he  himself  should  be  made  for  no  more  than  they,  viz.  a 
short  continuance  in  this  world  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  it,  is 
unreasonable. 

^  13.  The  natural  world,  which  is  in  such  continual  labour, 
«a  IS  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  constantly 

fnng  round  in  such  revolutions,  will  doubtless  come  to  an  end! 
hese  revolutions  are  not  for  nothing.  There  is  some  great 
event  and  issue  of  things,  some  grand  period  aimed  at  Does 
Grod  make  the  world  restless,  to  move  and  revolve  in  all  its 
parts,  to  make  no  progress  ?  To  labour  with  motions  so  mighty 
and  vast,  only  to  come  to  the  same  place  again  ?  Some  great 
end  is  nearer  to  an  accomplishment,  after  a  thousand  revo- 
hitions  are  finished,  than  when  there  was  only  one  finished. 
The  waters  of  the  sea  arc  not  so  restless,  continually  to  ascend 
into  the  heavens,  and  then  descend  on  the  earth,  and  then 
return  to  the  sea  again,  only  that  things  may  be  as  they 
were  before.  One  generation  of  men  does  not  come,  another 
go,  and  so  continuMlly  from  age  to  age,  onlv  that  at  last  there 
may  be  what  there  was  at  first,  viz.  mankind  upon  earth.  The 
wheels  of  God^s  chariot,  after  they  have  fi;one  round  a  thousand 
times,  do  not  remain  just  in  the  same  place  that  they  were  in 
at  first,  without  having  carried  the  chariot  nearer  to  a  journey  *s 
end. 

§  14.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  a  future  state.  For,  if  thes^ 
revolutions  have  not  something  in  another  state  that  is  to  suc» 
ceed  this,  then  they  are  in  vain.  If  any  thing  of  this  world  is 
to  remain,  after  its  revolutions  are  at  an  end,  doubtless  it  will 
be  that  part  which  is  the  head  of  all  the  rest ;  or  that  creature 
for  whicn  all  the  rest  is  made  ;  and  that  is  man.  For,  if  he 
wholly  ceases,  and  is  extinct,  it  is  as  if  the  whole  were  totally 
extinct :  because  he  is  the  end  of  all.  He  is  that  creature,  to 
serve  whom  the  labours  and  revolutions  of  this  world  are,  and 
whom  they  affect ;  and  therefore,  if  he  does  not  remain  aft^r 
the  revolutions  have  ceased,  then  no  end  is  obtained  by  fill  th^m 
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revolutionb :  because  nothing  abides  as  the  fruit  of  them  after 
they  are  finished.  But  all  comes  to  no  more  than  just  wki 
was  before  this  world  itself  began,  ri:.  an  unirersal  non«enir 
ence ;  all  is  extinct ;  all  is  as  if  the  world  had  ne^'er  been ;  and 
therefore  all  has  been  in  vain  ;  for  nothing  remains  as  the  fimL 
He  that  is  carried  in  the  chariot,  does  not  remain  after  he  ii 
brought  with  so  much  labour  and  vast  ado  to  the  end  of  Ui 
journey ;  but  ceases  to  be,  as  the  chariot  itself  does. 

§  15.  This  confirms  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  revelatioa; 
which  gives  this  account  of  things,  that  this  world  is  to  cornels 
an  end  ;  it  is  to  be  dissolved  ;  that  the  revolutions  of  the  world 
have  an  appointed  period ;  and  that  man,  the  end  of  this  kyw« 
world,  b  to  remain  in  being  afterward ;  and  gives  a  most  rationi 
account  of  the  great  period,  design  and  issue  of  all  thiqgi^ 
worthy  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God. 

§  16.  Some  part  of  the  world,  viz.  that  which  is  the  higbeit, 
the  head,  and  the  end  of  the  rest,  must  be  of  etemaJ  duratioBi 
even  the  intelligent,  reasonable  creatures.     For,  if  these  cm- 
tures,  the  head  and  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creation,  come  to 
an  end,  and  be  annihilated,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  wktk 
were  annihilated.    And  if  the  world  be  of  a  temporary  duiir 
tion,  and  then  drops  into  nothing,  it  is  in  vain,  i.  e.  no  end  ii 
obtained  worthv  ot  God.     There  is  nobody  but  what  will  ova, 
that  if  God  had  created  the  world,  and  then  it  had  dropt  into 
nothing  the  next  minute,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  ;  no  end 
could  be  obtained  worthy  of  God.    And  the  only  reason  is,  tint 
the  end  would  have  been  so  small,  by  reason  of  the  short  coa- 
tinuance  of  the  good  obtained  by  it.  And  so  it  is  still  infinitdjr 
little,  if  it  stand  a  million  of  ages,  and  then  drops  into  nothing 
That  is  as  a  moment  in  the  sight  of  God.     It  is,  in  coroparisoo 
of  him,  absolutely  equivalent  to  nothing,  and  therefore  an  end 
not  worthy  of  him.     No  end  is  worthy  of  an  infinite  God,  M 
an  infinite  end  ;  and  therefore  the  good  obtained  must  be  of 
infinite  duration.     If  it  be  not  so,  who  shall  fix  the  boands? 
Who  shall  say  a  million  of  years  is  long  enough  ?     And  if  it 
be,  who  shall  say  a  good  of  a  thousand  years^  continuance  does 
not  become  the  wisdom  of  God  ?    And  if  it  does,  liow  can  we 
say  but  that  a  good  of  still  shorter  continuance  would  not  an- 
swer the  ends  of  wisdom  ?    If  it  would,  who  can  say  that  the 
sovereignty  of  God  shall  not  fix  on  a  good  of  a  minute^s  con- 
tinuance as  sufficient :  which  is  as  great  in  comparison  wkh 
him  as  a  million  of  years  ?    The  only  reason  why  a  good  of  a 
minute's  continuance  is  not  great  enough  to  become  the  Grd- 
tor  of  the  world,  is,  that  it  is  a  good  so  little,  when  corapaied 
with  him.    And  the  same  reason  stands  in  equal  force  againit 
a  good  of  any  limited  duration  whatsoever. 

§  17.  It  is  often  declared  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  God 
m\l  bring  every  work  into  judfirment :  that  there  i?  verily  a  God 
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at  iudgeth  in  the  earth  ;  that  bis  eyes  are  on  the  way  of  man ; 
at  he  considers  all  his  goings :  That  the  sins  of  the  wicked, 
kf  the  good  deeds  of  the  righteous,  are  exactly  observed,  and 
ritten  in  a  book  of  remembrance,  and  none  of  them  forgotten ; 
at  they  are  sealed,  and  laid  up  amons  God^s  treasures ;  and 
at  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works :  That 
a  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  and  that  therefore  God 
11  not  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  :  That  as  to  the 
[hteous,  it  shall  be  well  with  him,  for  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of 
I  doings ;  that  as  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the 
arard  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him  ;  that  it  is  impossible  it 
oald  be  otherwise ;  that  there  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of 
ath,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  can  hide  themselves  from 
k1  the  Judge ;  that  God  cannot  forget  his  people ;  that  a  wo* 
in  may  sooner  forget  her  sucking  child  ;  that  God  has  graven 
sm  on  the  palms  of  his  hands;  that  God  beholds  and  takes  no- 
6  of  all  their  afflictions,  and  pities  them,  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
ildren :  but  that  he  is  the  enemv  of  wicked  men ;  that  their  sins 
ill  find  them  out ;  that  though  hand  Join  in  hand,  the  wicked 
ill  not  go  unpunished ;  that  the  way  of  righteousness  is  a  cer- 
n  way  to  happiness,  and  the  way  of  sin  a  sure  way  to  misery, 
•lomon  himself  is  more  abundant  than  all  other  penmen  of  the 
1  Testament,  in  observing  the  dificrence  between  the  righteous 
d  the  wicked  in  this  respect,  the  greatness  and  the  certainty 
that  difference.*  And  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.  13,  14.     Solomon 
dares,  ^^  That  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  is 
)  whole  duty  of  man  :  because  God  will  bring  every  work  in* 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
lether  it  be  cvil.'^  And  chap.  v.  8.  ^^  If  thou  seest  the  oppres- 
•n  of  the  poor,  and  the  violent  perverting  of  judgment  and 
lice  in  a  province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter  ;  for  he  that  is 
[her  than  the  highest  regardeth,  and  there  be  higher  than 
jy."  Chap.  viii.  11.  "  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work 
lot  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is 
ly  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  And  therefore,  there  is  some  other 
le,  beside  the  time  of  this  lifi',for  executing  the  sentence  which 
observes  will  so  surely  be  executed.  In  rrov.  x.  7.  Solomon 
rg,  "  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  name  of  the 
eked  shall  rot."     And  of  this  memory  or  good  name  of  the 
I, he  says,  (Ecclcs.  vii.  I.)  that  "it  is  better  than  precious 
itraent,  (meaning  the  precious  ointment  they  were  wont  to 
oini  the  children  of  great  and  rich  men  with,  when  first  born;) 

*  See  Prov.  i.  31,  32;  and  ii.  11,  21,  22;  and  iii.  2,  4,  8,  13—18,  21—26, 32, 
iv.  6—13,  22 ;  viii.  17—21,  35.  36  ;  ix.  5,  6,  1 1, 12 ;  x.  16, 17, 27,  ^,  29 ; 
7.  8,  18,  19,  21,  30,  31 ;  xii.  2,  3, 14,  21,  28 ;  xiii.  9, 13, 14, 16,  21 ;  xit.  19, 
27 ;  XV.  3,  6, 24 ;  xvi.  3—7 ;  xix.  23 ;  xxi.  15, 16, 18,  21 ;  xxii.  4,  8  ;  xxiu. 
18 ;  xxiv.  1—6, 12,  15, 16, 19—22 ;  xxviii.  10,  13,  14. 18:  xxix.  6  ;.and  in 
If  other  plfices  in  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
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and  ttiat,  upon  this  account,  the  day  of  a  godly  roan^  death 
(followed  with  a  good  name  and  so  blessed  a  memory)  is  belter 
than  the  day  of  one's  birth." 

6  18.  It  God  has  perfectly  forgiven  all  tlie  sins  of  the 
rignteous,  and  they  are  so  high  in  his  favour  ;  and  if  the  great 
evidence  of  this  favour  be  the  durableness  of  the  benefits  that 
are  the  fruits  of  it,  and  the  chief  fruit  of  it  is  life  ;  then  it  is  at 
least  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  escape  that  mortality  which 
is  such  a  remarkable  disgrace  to  those  that  have  the  human 
nature,  and  so  wonderful  to  behold  in  those  whom  the  Jfiut 
High  has  made  to  ditfcr  so  much  from  the  beasts  in  capacity,  . 
dignity,  end  and  design.  We  might  surely  expect,  that  theie 
high  favourites  should,  with  rcganl  to  life  and  durableness  of 
happiness,  not  be  mere  beasts,  and  have  no  pre-eminence  aboie 
them  ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  like  tlie  grass,  and  the  flower 
of  the  field,  which  in  the  morning  flourisheth  and  groweth  np, 
but  in  the  evening  is  cut  down  and  withered ;  that  all  their 
happiness,  and  all  the  benefits  of  God^s  favour,  should  not  be 
like  a  shadow,  like  a  dream,  like  a  tale  that  is  told ;  that  it 
should  not  be  as  a  span,  and  should  not  pass  away  as  the  swift 
ships,  as  the  eagle  that  ha^tcth  to  the  prey  ;  to  which  things,  the 
life  of  man  is  compared  in  scripture. 

The  things  of  this  world  are  spoken  of  as  having  no  profit 
or  value,  because  they  arc  not  lasting,  but  must  be  left  at  death, 
and,  therefore,  are  mere  vanity,  and  not  worthy  that  any  roan 
should  set  his  heart  on  them ;  Psalm  xlix.  G.  to  the  end ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  4,  5;  Prov.  xi.  7;   Ecclesiastes  ii.  15,  16,  17;   chap,  iii- 
ten  first  verses  ;  verse  1!) ;  chap.  v.  14, 13, 16.     But  the  reward^ 
of  righteousness  are  abundantly  represented  as  cxceeding^l}' 
valuable  and  worthy  that  men  should  set  their  hearts  upov 
them,  because  they  are  lasting;  Prov.  iii.  16;  viii.   18;  art^ 
X.  25,  27 ;  Isaiah  Iv.  3  ;  Psalm  i.  3.  to  the  end ;    Isaiah  xrii 
7,  8 ;  and  innumerable  other  places.     How  can  these  thin 
consist  one  with  another,  unless  there  be  a  future  state  ? 

It  is  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  thing,  and  what  one  wou 
not  expect,  that  good  men  should  die  as  wicked  men  do,  as 
seems  to  be,  by  good  men's  dying  a  temporal  death  as  wick 
men  do  ;  Eccles.  ii.  16 ;  chap.  ix.  3, 4,  5.  And,  therefore, 
may  be  argued,  that  it  does  but  seem  to  be  so ;  but  that  in  rei 
ity  it  shall  not  be  so,  inasmuch  as,  though  good  men  die 
temporal  death  as  wicked  men  do,  yet,  as  to  their  happin 

they  die  not,  but  live  for  ever  in  a  future  state.     It  is  an 

dencf*  of  a  future  state,  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  marr^ 
i>ronnses  are  made  to  the  godly,  of  things  that  shall  be  aft^ 
thoy  are  dead,  which  shall  be  testimonies  of  God's  great  fav< 
lo  them,  and  blessed  rewards  of  his  favour  ;  so  many  promi 
concerning  their  name,  and  concerning  their  posterity, 
♦ho  (ut!iro  church  of  God  in  the  world ;   and  vet  that  we 
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o  much  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  men  arc  nerer  the 
letter  for  what  comes  to  pass  after  they  are  dead,  concerning 
hese  things,  (?.  e.  if  wc  look  only  at  the  present  life,  without 
aking  any  other  state  of  existence  into  consideration,)  Job 
UT*  *2l  ;  Eccles.  i.  ii.  iii.  22 ;  and  ix.  5,  6.  Yea,  the  wise  man 
vys  expressly,  that  the  dead  have  no  more  a  reward,  (Eccles. 
X..5.)  i.  €.  in' any  thing  in  this  world. — That  man  shall  die  as  a 
least,  seems  to  be  spoken  of,  Eccles.  iii.  16.  to  the  end ;  as  a 
tnity,  an  evil,  a  kind  of  mischief  and  confusion,  that  appears 
D  the  world.  Therefore,  this  is  an  argument,  that  God,  the 
vise  orderer  of  all  things,  who  brings  order  out  of  confusion. 
nil  rectify  this  disorder  by  appointing  a  future  state. 

§  19.  ft  is  an  argument  that  the  Old  Testament  affords  for 
he  proof  of  a  future  life  and  immortality,  that  we  are  there 
aught,  that  mortality  is  brought  in  by  sin,  and  comes  as  a  pu- 
luhment  of  sin.  Therefore,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  tnat 
rhen  complete  forgiveness  is  promised,  and  perfect  restoration 

0  favour,  and  deliverance  fn^m  death,  and  the  bestowment  of 
ife,  as  the  fruit  of  this  favour,  eternal  life  and  immortality  is 
■tended.  The  better  men  are,  the  more  terrible  would  it 
lake  death,  if  there  were  no  future  state.  For  the  better 
liey  are,  the  more  they  love  God.  Good  men  have  found  the 
>untain  of  good.  Those  men  who  have  a  high  degree  of 
we  to  God,  greatly  delight  in  God.  They  have  experience 
f  a  much  better  happiness  in  life  than  others ;  and,  therefore, 

.  must  be  more  dreadful  for  them  to  have  their  beings  eternally 
xtinct  by  death.  Hence,  we  may  strongly  argue  a  future 
tale  :  for,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  God  would  make  man 
och  a  creature  as  to  be  capable  of  looking  forward  beyond 
eath,  and  capable  of  knowmg  and  loving  him,  and  delighting 

1  hina  as  the  fountain  of  all  good,  which  will  necessarily  in- 
rease  in  him  a  dread  of  annihilation,  and  an  eager  desire  of 
nmortality ;  and  yet  so  order  it,  that  such  desire  should  be 
isappointed ;  so  that  his  loving  his  Creator,  should,  in  some 
ense,  make  him  the  more  miserable. 

§  20.  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  absolutely 
lecessary,  in  order  to  a  man^s  bein^  thoroughly,  universally, 
.nd  steadfastly  vhtuous,  that  his  mmd  and  heart  should  be 
horoughly  weaned  from  this  world  ;  which  is  a  great  evidence, 
hat  Uod  intends  another  world  for  virtuous  men  He  surely 
irould  not  require  them,  in  their  thoughts,  affections,  and  ex- 
lectations,  wholly  to  relinquish  this  world,  if  it  were  all  the 
rorld  they  were  to  expect :  if  he  had  made  them  for  this  world 
frholly  and  only,  and  had  created  the  world  for  them,  to  be 
beir  only  country  and  hom</,  all  the  resting  place  ever  design- 
ed for  them. — [fall  the  crearures  God  has  made  are  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  world  itself  is  to  come  to  an  end,  and  so  to 
be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  then  it  will  be  with  all  God\s 
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glorious  and  magnificent  works,  agreeably  to  what  is  said  of 
the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  Job  xx.  6, 7,8. "  Though 
its  excellency  be  never  so  great,  yet  it  shall  perish  for  ever;  it 
shall  all  fly  away  as  a  dream  ;  it  shall  be  chased  away  as  a 
vision  of  the  night.^^  It  shall  vanish  totally,  and  absolutely 
be   as  though  it  had  not  been. 


CHAPTER  II. 

rONCERNING    THE    ENDLESS     PUNISHMENT    OF     THOSE     WHO  DIE 

IMPENITENT. 

§  1.  The  word  everlasting  is  used  in  the  very  sentence  of  the 
Judge  at  the  last  day,  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  use  riietori- 
cal  tropes  and  figures.    The  wicked  that  are  finally  impenitent, 
are  represented  as  wholly  cast  away,  lost,  made  no  account  <rf', 
itc. ;  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their  punishment  being 
medicinal,  and  for  their  good  and  purification,  and  to  fit  them 
for  final   and  eternal  happiness. — Eternal  punishment  is  not 
eternal  annihilation.     Surely  they  will  not  be  raised  to  life  at 
the  last  day,   only  to   be  annihilated.     '^  The  words  used  to 
signify  the  duration   of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  do,  in 
their  etymology,  trul^  signify  a  proper  eternity  ;  and  if  thef 
are  sometimes  used  in  a  less  strict  sense,  when  the  nature  of 
the  thing  requires  it,  yet  that  can  never  pass  as  any  reason  why 
they  are  not  to  be  understood  absolutely,  when  the  subject  is 
capable  of  it.     They  are  terms  the  most  expressive  of  an  end- 
less duration,  of  any  that  can  be  used  or  imagined.   And  thejr  al- 
ways signify  so  far  positively  endless,  as  to  be  express  against 
any  other  period  or  conclusion,  than  what  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing.     They   are  never  used   in  Scripture  in  any 
other  limited  sense,  than  to  exclude  all  positive  abolition,  or 
annihilation,  or  conclusion,  other  than  what  the  natural  intent 
or  constitution  of  the  subject  spoken  of  must  necessarily  admit. 
The  word  aiwvioj,  which  is   the  word  generally  used  by  the  sa- 
cred writers,  is,  we  know,  derived  from  the  adverb  a«,  which 
signifies  for  ever,   and  cannot  without  force  be  used  in  any 
lower  sense.     And  particularly,  this  is  the  word  by  which  the 
eternal  and  immutable  attributes  of  Deity  are  several  times 
expressed/'— Df)dwelPs  sermon  in  answer  to  Whiston,  p.  15, 16, 

§  2.  If  the  torments  of  hell  are  purifying  pains,  that  purge 
the  damned  from  their  sins,  it  must  be  by  bringing  them  to 
repentance,  convincing  them  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  inducing 
them  to  forsake  it,  and  with  a  sincere  heart  to  turn  from  sin  to 
God,  and  heartily  to  choose  virtue  and  holiness.    There  in  no 
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otlier  wa^  lor  sinners  bein/sr  purged  as  moral  agents ;  and,  if 
bell  fire  is  the  means  of  any  other  purification,  it  cannot  be  a 
moral  purification. 

If  the  wicked  in  hell  are  the  subjects  of  torments,  in  order 
to  their  purification,  and  so  being  fitted  for,  and  finally  brought 
to  eternal  happiness :  then  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  dispensa- 
tion, that  is  truly  a  dispensation  of  love,  and  of  divine  and  in- 
finite goodness  and  benevolence,  towards  them. — And  if  the  de- 
sign of  the  pains  of  hell  be  that  of  kind  and  benevolent  chastise- 
ment, to  brmg  sinners  to  repentance,  and  compliance  with  the  di- 
vine will ;  then  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  will  be  continued 
after  the  sinner  has  repented,  and  is  actually  brought  to  yield  and 
comply.  For  that  would  be  to  continue  them  for  no  purpose  ;  to 

£>  on  using  means  and  endeavours  to  obtain  the  end,  when 
e  end  is  accomplished,  and  the  thing  aimed  at  is  fully  ob- 
tained already. — Moreover,  if  the  damned,  after  many  ages 
sufiering  extreme  torment  in  hell,  are  to  be  delivered,  and 
made  perfectly  and  eternally  happy,  then  they  must  be  in  a 
state  of  probation  during  this  long  season  of  their  confinement 
to  such  extreme  misery.  If  thev  are  not  in  a  state  of  probation, 
or  on  any  trial  how  they  will  behave  themselves,  under  these 
severe  and  terrible  inflictions  of  wrath,  but  are  to  be  delivered 
and  made  eternally  happy  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period :  then 
what  restraints  are  they  under  from  giving  an  unbounded 
loose  and  license  to  their  wickedness,  in  expressions  of  enmity 
against  God,  in  cursing  and  blaspheming,  and  whatever  their 
hearts  are  inclined  to  ?  And  if  they  are  m  such  a  state  as  this, 
wherein  they  are  thus  left  to  unrestrained  wickedness,  and 
every  curb  to  their  most  wicked  inclination  is  taken  otf,  being 
nevertheless  sure  of  deliverance  and  everlasting  happiness ; 
how  far  is  this  state  fit  to  be  a  state  of  purgation  of  rational 
o^atures  and  moral  agents  from  sin,  being  a  state  wherein 
they  are  so  far  from  means  of  repentance,  reformation,  and  en- 
tirely reclaiming  and  purging  them  fi-om  sin,  that  all  manner 
of  means  are  rather  removed  ;  and  so  much  is  every  restraint 
taken  oflT,  that  they  are  given  up  wholly  to  sin,  which,  instead 
of  purifying  them,  will  tend  above  all  things  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, to  harden  them  in  sin,  and  desperately  establish  the 
habits  of  it  ? 

§  3.  A  state  of  purgation  of  moral  agents,  that  is,  a  state  to 
bring  sinners  to  repentance  and  reformation,  and  not  a  state  of 
trial,  is  a  gross  absurdity.  If  any  should  say,  that,  '^  though 
we  should  maintain  that  the  pains  of  hell  are  purifying  pains» 
to  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  in  order  to  their  deliverance 
and  eternal  happiness;  yet  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  sup- 
posing, either  tnat  they  may  sin  with  impunity,  and  so  without 
restraint ;  or  that  they  are  properly  in  a  state  of  probation :  for 
they  have  no  probation  whether  they  shall  finally  have  eternal 
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happiness,  because  it  is  absolutely  determined  by  the  benero- 
lent  Creator,  concerning  his  intelligent  creatures,  that  tbov 
shall  finally  be  brought  to  a  state  of  happiness ;  but  yet  their 
circumstances  may  oe  such  as  may  tend  greatly  to  restrain 
their  wickedness,  because  that  the  time  of  their  torment  shall 
be  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  they  behave  themselves 
under  their  chastisements  more  or  less  perversely ;  or  that  their 
torment  shall  be  raised  to  a  greater  height,  and  additions  be 
made  in  proportion  to  the  wickedness  they  commit  in  their 
purgatory  flames :"  To  this,  I  answer  :  Even  on  this  suppo- 
sition they  are  in  n  state  of  probation  for  a  more  speedy  pee* 
session  of  eternal  life  and  happiness,  and  deliverance  from  fvi- 
ther  misery  and  punishment ;  this  makes  their  state  as  much 
a  state  of  probation,  as  their  state  in  the  present  life.  For  here 
it  is  supposed  by  these  men,  that  sinners  are  not  in  a  state  of 
trial,  wnether  ever  they  shall  obtain  eternal  happiness  or  no; 
because  that  is  absolutely  determined,  and  the  determination 
known,  or  knowable  concerning  all  without  any  trial.  But 
only  it  is  a  state  of  trial  whether  they  shall  obtain  eternal  life 
so  soon  as  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Neither  have  they  any  trial  during  this  life,  whether  they  shill 
escape  all  affliction  and  chastisement  for  sin  or  not ;  hot 
whether  they  shall  be  relieved  from  a  state  of  suffering  so  sooo, 
and  shall  escape  those  severer  and  longer  chastisements  that, 
with  respect  to  many,  are  to  come  afterward. 

And  on  the  supposition  of  the  objection,  there  must  be  the 
proper  circumstances  of  a  state  of  probation  in  hell,  as  well 
as  on  earth.  There  they  must  likewise  be  continued  Id 
that  state  of  free  agency,  that  renders  them  properly  tlie  sub- 
jects of  judgm(!nl  and  retribution.  For  on  the  supposition  of 
the  objection,  thoy  shall  be  punished  for  their  wickedness  in 
hell,  by  an  addition  to  their  misery  proportioned  to  their  sin; 
and  they  shall  be  the  s»il)ji'cts  of  (iod's  merciful  strivings,  en- 
deavours, and  means  to  hrinff  ih^ni  to  repentance,  as  wellas 
here.  And  there  iniist  be  a  divine  judgnuint  after  the  trial,  to 
detcrmiiK*  their  retribn'joii,  as  much  as  after  tim  life.  Andtte 
same  or  like  lliini^s,  inu-^t  be.  dctormimd  by  the  Suf)reme  Judge, 
as  will  be  d^^torminod  nt  ih*^  day  of  judirment.  At  that  great 
day,  on  the  supi)«)siticii  of  such  as  I  oppose,  What  will  be  de- 
termined conc.ernin»5  the  impenitent?  not  what  their  eternal 
state  shall  bo,  but  only  wliotiier  they  shall  have  eternal  happi- 
ness immediately;  whether  they  have  repented,  and  are  qua- 
lified for  immediate  ailniission  to,  h(*avenly  glory  ;  or,  whether 
the  bestowment  of  it  shall  bo  delayed,  and  further  chastise- 
ments made  use  of,  and  so  it  must  be  again  after  their  castiffa- 
tory  purifying  pains.  At  the  end  of  alF  there  must  be  a  judg- 
ment, whether  now  they  truly  repent,  and  so  have  performed 
the  condition  of  deliverance,  and  immediate  admission  to  the 
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State  of  the  blessed,  or  whether  there  shall  be  a  further  season 
of  misery ;  which  briugs  it  in  all  respects  to  be  a  proper  judg- 
ment, as  much  as  that  at  the  general  resurrection ;  ana  the  pre- 
oeding  time  of  the  use  of  means  and  God's  striving  with  them 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  is  as  much  a  proper  time  of  trial 
in  order  to  judgment,  as  the  time  of  this  life. 

§  4.  But  if  the  damned  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  let  it  be  consi- 
dered how  unreasonable  this  is.  If  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial» 
then  they  must  be  in  a  state  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  as 
those  men  will  doubtless  own ;  and  so,  according  to  their  no- 
tion of  liberty,  must  be  under  no  necessity  of  contmuingin  their 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  but  may  cast  away  their  abomina- 
lions,  and  turn  to  God  and  their  duty,  in  a  thorough  subjection 
to  bis  will,  very  speedily.  And  then,  seeing  the  end  of  their 
probationary  state,  and  the  severe  means  God  uses  with  them 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  is  obtained ;  how  unreasonable 
nrillii  be  to  suppose,  that  God,  after  this,  would  continue  them 
itill  under  hell-torments  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  ?  But  if 
Qod  should  speedily  deliver  them  on  their  speedy  repentance ; 
bow  are  the  threatenings  and  predictions  of  their  everlasting 
Minishment  fulfilled  in  any  sense,  according  to  the  sense  even 
af  those  who  deny  the  absolute  eternity  of  the  miseiy  of  hell, 
ind  hold,  that  the  words  everlasting  and  for  ever,  olc,  when 
applied  to  the  misery  of  the  damned,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
itnctest  sense  ?  They  yet  allow,  they  signify  a  very  long  time, 
I  great  many  ages. 

§  5«  If  the  devils  and  damned  spirits  are  in  a  state  of  proba- 
:ion,  and  have  liberty  of  will,  ana  arc  under  the  last  ana  most 
sxtreme  means  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  conseouently, 
Jie  greatest  means,  having  the  strongest  tendency  of  all  to  be 
iffectual ;  I  say,  if  thus,  then  it  is  possible,  that  the  greatest 
MTt,  if  not  all  of  them,  may  be  reclaimed  by  those  extreme 
neans,  and  may  be  brought  to  thorough  repentance  before  the 
lay  of  judgment :  yea,  it  is  possible,  it  might  be  very  soon. 
Iknd,  if  so,  how  could  it  ccrtamly  be  predicted  concerning  the 
ievil,  that  he  would  do  such  and  such  great  things  in  opposition 
»  Christ  and  his  church,  from  age  to  age  ?  and  that,  at  last,  he 
ihould  be  judged  and  punished,  and  have  God^s  wrath  more 
erribly  executed  upon  him  ?  as  Rev.  xx.  10.  "  And  the  devil 
bat  deceived  them,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
rhere  the  beast  and  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented 
lay  and  night  for  ever  and  ever."  And  how  is  it  said  in  Scrip- 
are,  that  when  he  fell,  he  was  cast  down  from  heaven,  and  re- 
erved  under  chains  of  darkness  unto  judgment  ?  The  expres- 
ion  seems  naturally  to  signify  strong  and  irrefragable  bonds, 
vhich  admit  of  no  comfort  or  hope  of  escape.  And,  besides, 
I  being  reserved  in  chains  unto  judgment,  is  not  consistent  with 
he  appointment  of  another  time  of  trial  and  opportunity  to 
Vol.  VII.  « 
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escape  tlie  judgment  and  condemnation.    It  is  said,  Jude  0| 
'» They  arc  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darknen  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day/^     And  if  any  of  the  sefMirata 
souls  of  the  wicked,  that  arc  in  the  case  that  the  soul  of 
the  rich  man  was  in,  when  he  died  and  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell, 
being  in  torments,  should  repent  and  be  delivered  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  so  should   appear  at  the  rignt  hand 
among  the  righteous  at  that  day,  then  how  could  that  be  veri* 
fied,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  ^^  For  we  must  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  thiDgi 
done  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  bad  V^    And  we  hate  rei* 
son  to  think,  that  the  time  of  standing  before  the  judgment* 
scat  of  Christ,  which  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect  to^  is  the 
day  of  judgment,  if  we  compare  this  with  other  scriptures; 
as  that  of  the  same  apostle.  Acts  xvii.  31.    '^  He  hath  tp- 
pointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righte* 
ousness,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained.^*    And  maoj 
other  places. 

§  6.  And  how  does  their  being  in  a  state  of  trial,  many  of 
them  for  so  many  ages  after  death,  before  the  day  of  judgment, 
during  all  which  time  they  have  opportunity  to  repent,  consiat 
with   those   words   of  Christ,   Mark  viii.  38.    "  Whosoereri 
therefore,  shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  my  words,  in  this  adnt 
terous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  msa 
be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  ^lory  of  his  Father,  with 
the  holy  angels  V^    How  is  their  contmuing  in  a  state  of  trial 
from  the  time  of  that  generation,  and  from  the  end  of  tbeir 
lives,  to  the  dav  of  judgment,  consistent  with  its  beinff  declaied 
to  them  from  God  beforehand,  that  they  shall  certainly  be  con* 
demned  at  the  day  of  judgment  T  or,  with  Christ's  certifying 
them  beforehand,  that  whatever  trial  they  shall  have,  whatem 
opportunity  God  should  give  them  for  repentance  and  paidoOt 
for  so  many  ages,  all  would  be  in  vain ;  which,  in  effect,  ii 
passing  the  sentence.     We  may  areue,  in  like  manner,  from 
those  words.  Matt.  x.  14,  15.    "  And  whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive you,  and  hear  your  words, — Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shell 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city.''     So  Matt.  xi.  Bl— 24 
"  Wo  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  wo  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  ! — I  eaj 
unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon,inttitt 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  you.     And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
•art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell.    I  Bay 
unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee." 

It  is  here  declared,  what  the  state  of  those  obstinate  unbc- 
Hevers  should  be  at  the  day  of  judgment,  for  tlieir  wickednesi 
here  in  the  body,  with  an  asseveration,  /  say  unto  you.  And 
sentence  indeed  is  passed  beforehand  upon  them  by  their  fudge. 


concerning  the  punishment  that  shall  be  executed  upon  them 
ait  the  day  of  judgment.  The  declaration  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  solemn  denunciation  or  sentence :  Wo  unto  thee^  Chora- 
nn !  wo  unto  thee  Bethsaida^  &c.  And  is  it  reasonable  to 
•appose^  that  the  very  Judge  that  is  to  judge  them  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  would  peremptorily  declare,,  that  they  should  not 
ifcape  punishment  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  yea,  solemnly  de- 
nounce sentence  upon  them,  dooming  them  to  the  distinguished 
punishment  they  should  then  suffer  for  their  obstinacy  m  their 
tafetune ;  and  yet  appoint  another  time  of  trial,  of  a  great 
many  hundred  years  between  their  death  and  the  day  of  judg- 
BMnt,  wherein  they  should  have  opportunity  to  escape  that 
punishment  ? 

•  $  7.  It  is  here  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  wicked  inhabi- 
tants of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should  be  condemned  to  misery 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  though  tiiey  had  already  been  in  their 
purifying  flames,  and  in  a  state  of  probation.  The  apostle 
(Rom.  ii.  16.^  repeatedly  tells  us,  when  these  things  shall  be, 
that  men  shall  thus  receive  their  retribution^  ^<  In  the  day  when 
God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  according  to  my  gospel ;" 
which  shows  that  this  life  is  the  only  state  of  trial,  and  that  all 
ven  shall  be  judged  at  the  end  of  the  world  according  to  their 
behaviour  in  this  life,  and  not  according  to  their  behaviour  in 
mother  state  of  trial,  between  this  life  and  that  day.  So  it  is 
apparent,  by  3  Thcss.  i.  6 — ^9.  '^  Which  is  a  manifest  token  of 
(he  righteous  judgment  of  God — seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing 
with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you. 
When  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction,^'  &c.  Here  it 
'}$  manifest,  that  all  who  are  obstinate  unbelievers,  rejectors  of 
the  gospel,  shall  at  the  day  of  judgment,  be  punished  with  ever* 
lasting  destruction.  So  that  no  room  is  left  for  a  state  of  trial, 
tnd  a  space  to  repent  before  that  time  for  ages  in  hell.  So  it 
is  apparent  Matt.  xxv.  that  none  will  be  found  at  the  right 
hand,  but  they  that  have  done  such  good  works,  as  can  be  done 
only  in  this  world ;  which  would  not  be  declared  beforehand,  if 
there  was  an  opportunity  given  for  millions  of  others  to  obtain 
that  privilege. 

§  8.  It  may  be  proved,  that  the  day  of  man's  trial,  and  the 
time  of  God's  striving  in  the  use  of  means  to  bring  him  to  re- 
pentance, and  waiting  for  his  repentance  under  the  use  of 
means,  will  not  be  continued  after  this  life,  from  those  words. 
Gen.  vi.  6.  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for 
that  he  also  is  flesh ;  yet  his  days  shall  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years."  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  is  not  fit  that  this 
lay  of  trial  and  opportunity  should  last  always  to  obstinato. 
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perverse  sinners.  It  is  fit  some  bounds  should  be  set  to  my 
striving  and  waiting  on  such  as  abuse  the  day  of  my  patience ; 
and  that  merciful  m^ans  and  gracious  calls  should  not  be  con- 
tinued, without  limits,  to  them  that  trample  all  means  and  mer- 
cies under  foot,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  calls  and  invitatiooSf 
and  treat  them  with  constant  contempt.  Therefore  I  will  fix 
a  certain  limit ;  I  will  set  their  bounds  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years ;  when,  if  they  repent  not,  I  will  put  an  end  to  ail 
their  lives,  and  with  their  lives  shall  be  an  end  of  m]r  striviq; 
and  waiting.  This,  which  in  Genesis  is  called  God^s  spirk  itrk' 
ing,  is  by  the  apostle  Peter  expressed  by  the  waiting  of  the  Umg* 
suffering  of  God;  1  Pet.  iii.  20.  But,  according  to  the  doc- 
trme  we  are  opposing,  instead  of  God  ^s  striving  andusing  meui 
to  bring  those  wicked  men  to  repentance,  and  waiting  in  the 
use  of  striving  and  endeavours  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeuir 
or  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  no  longer ;  he  has  gone  onitili 
since  that,  for  above  four  thousand  years,  striving  with  them  ia 
the  use  of  more  powerful  means  to  bring  them  to  repentance, 
and  waiting  on  them,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  so  long  s 
time  aflerward,  that  the  time  is  often  called  everlasting,  and 
represented  as  enduring  for  ever  and  ever. 

§  9.  Those  words  of  Christ,  '^  I  must  work  the  works  of  bim 
that  sent  me  while  it  is  day,  the  night  cometh  wherein  no  miB 
can  work,^^  (John  ix.  4.)  prove  that  there  is  no  other  day  of  trial 
after  this  life.    Christ  having  undertaken  for  us,  and  taken  on 
him  our  nature,  and  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
standing  as  our  surety  and  representative,  had  a  great  work  an- 
pointed  him  of  God  to  do  in  this  life  for  eternity.     He  could 
not  obtain  eternal  life  and  happiness  for  himself  any  other  wajft 
than  by  doing  that  work  in  this  life,  which  was  the  time  of  bii 
probation  for  eternity,  as  well  as  ours.    And  therefore  his  words 
imply  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  I  must  do  that  work  which 
God  has  appointed  me  to  do  for  eternitv,  that  great  service 
which  must  be  done,  as  I  would  be  eternally  happy,  now  while 
the  day  of  life  lasts,  which  is  the  only  day  appointed  for  the  trill 
of  man ^s  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  God,  in  order  to  his  being 
accepted  to  eternal  rewards.    Death  is  coming,  which  will  te 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  end  of  this  day  ;  after  which  no 
work  will   remain,  nothing  to  be  done  that  will  be  of  anjr 
significance  in  order  to  ilie  obtaining  of  the  recompenao  of 
eternal  felicity. 

§  10.  And  doubtless  to  the  same  purpose  is  that  in  Ecclos.  ix. 
10.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might: 
For  there  is  no  work,  (or  no  man  can  work,)  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest^' 
As  much  as  to  say,  after  this  life,  nothing  can  be  done,  nothing 
invented  or  devised  in  order  to  your  happiness ;  no  wisdom  or 
art  will  serve  you  io  anv  such  purpO!?y,  if  vou  neglect  the  time 
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if  the  present  life.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  wise  maa 
means  only  that  we  should  in  this  life  do  all  that  we  can  in 
temporal  concerns,  and  to  promote  our  temporal  interest,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  done  towards  this  after  this  life  ;  not  only 
■fl  tiiis  would  be  an  observation  of  very  little  importance,  it  be- 
ing  as  flat  and  impertinent  as  if  he  had  said,  Whatever  your 
liand  finds  to  do  this  year,  do  it  with  your  might ;  for  nothing 
that  you  do  or  devise  the  next  year,  will  signify  any  thing  to 
promote  your  interest  and  happiness  this  year ;  but  also  because 
the  wise  man  himself,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  book,  informs 
lis  that  his  drift  through  the  whole  book  is  to  induce  us  to  do  a 
spiritual  work ;  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  in 
order,  not  to  happiness  in  this  life,  (which  he  tells  us  through- 
cot  the  book  is  never  to  be  expected,)  but  in  order  to  a  future 
happiness  and  retribution  in  consequence  of  a  judgment  to 
come ;  chap.  xii.  13, 14:  '*  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments.  For 
this  is  the  whole  duty  (t.  e.  the  whole  business,  the  whole  con- 
cern) of  man.  For  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment^ 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil," 

§  11.  If  the  wicked  in  hell  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  under  severe 
chastisement,  as  means  in  order  to  their  repentance  and  ob- 
taining the  benefit  of  God^s  favour  in  eternal  rewards,  then  they 
are  in  a  state  of  such /r^e^/om  as  makes  them  moral  agents  and 
the  proper  subjects  of  Judgment  and  retribution.  Then  those 
terrible  chastisements  are  made  use  of  as-  the  most  powerful 
means  of  all,  more  efficacious  than  all  the  means  used  in  this 
life  which  prove  ineffectual,  and  which  proving  insufficient  to 
overcome  sinners^  obstinacy,  and  prevail  with  their  hard  hearts, 
God  is  compelled  to  relinquish  them  all,  and  have  recourse  to 
those  torments  as  the  last  means,  the  most  effectual  and  pow- 
erful. If  the  torments  of  hell  arc  to  last  ages  of  ages,  then  it 
must  be  because  sinners  in  hell  all  this  while  are  obstinate  ; 
and  though  they  arc  free  agents  as  to  this  matter,  yet  they  wil- 
fully and  perversely  refuse,  even  under  such  great  means,  to  re- 
pent, forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to  God.  It  must  be  farther 
supposed,  that  all  this  while  they  have  the  offers  of  immediate 
mercy  and  deliverance  made  to  them,  if  they  will  comply. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  an({  they  shall  go  on  in  such  wicked- 
ness, and  continue  in  such  extreme  obstinacy  and  pertinacious- 
ness,  for  so  many  ages,  (as  is  supposed,  by  its  being  thought 
their  torments  shall  be  so  long  continued,)  how  desperately 
will  their  guilt  be  increased  ?  How  many  thousand  times  more 
guilty  at  the  end  of  the  term,  than  at  the  beginning  ?  And 
therefore  they  will  be  much  the  more  proper  objects  of  divine 
severity,  deserving  God's  wrath,  and  still  a  thousand  times 
more  severe  or  longer  continued  chastisements  than  the  past ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  Xh^ 
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damned  ihould  be  delivered  from  miflery,  and  received  to  God!i 
favour,  and  made  the  subjects  of  eternal  salvation  and  glorjr  at 
that  time,  when  they  are  many  thousand  timet  mor«  unworthy 
of  it,  more  deserving  of  continuance  in  misery,  than  when 
they  first  were  cast  mto  hell.    It  is  not  likely  that  the  infi- 
nitely wise  God  should  so  order  the  matter.     And  if  their 
misery  should  be  augmented,  and  still  lengthened  out  muob 
longer,  to  atone  for  their  new  contracted  guilt ;  they  must  be 
supposed  to  continue  impenitent,  till  that  second  additioail 
time  of  torment  is  ended ;  at  the  end  of  which  their  guilt  idl 
still  be  risen  higher,  and  vastly  increased  beyond  what  it  wti 
before.    And,  at  this  rate,  where  can  there  be  any  place  for  as 
end  of  their  misery  7 

§  19.  It  further  appears  from  what  was  observed  above,  that 
the  sinner  continuing  obstinate  in  wickedness  under  such  pow- 
erful means  to  reclaim  him,  for  so  long  a  time,  will  be  m 
far  from  being  more  and  more  purged,  or  brought  nearer 
to  repentance,  that  he  will  be  further  from  it.  Wickednea 
in  his  heart  will  be  vastly  established  and  increased.  For  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  longer  men  contiau 
wilfully  in  wickedness,  the  more  is  the  habit  of  sin  establidied, 
and  the  more  and  more  will  the  heart  be  hardene^i  in  it. 
Again,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  another  axiom,  that  the  greater 
and  more  powerful  the  means  are,  that  are  used  to  bring  mea 
to  reform  and  repent,  which  they  resist,  and  are  obrtinale 
under,  the  more  desperately  are  men  hardened  in  sin,  and 
the  more  the  principle  of  it  in  the  heart  is  confirmed,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  third  axiom,  that  long  continuance  in 
perverse  and  obstinate  rebellion  against  any  particular  kind  of 
means,  tends  to  render  those  particular  means  vain,  ineffectuilt 
and  hopeless. 

After  the  damned  in  hell  have  stood  it  out  with  such  prodi- 
gious perverseness  and  stoutness,  for  ages  of  ages,  in  their  re* 
bellion  and  enmity  against  God,  refusing  to  bow  to  his  idll 
under  such  constant,  severe,  mighty  chastisements,  attended  all 
the  while  with  offers  of  mercy,  what  a  desperate  desree  of  hard- 
ness of  heart  and  fixed  strength  of  habitual  wickedness  will 
they  have  contracted  at  last,  and  inconceivably  further  vrill 
they  be  from  a  penitent,  humble,  and  pure  heart,  than  when 
first  cast  into  hell !  And  if  the  torments  should  be  lengthened 
out  still  longer*  and  also  their  impenitence,  (as  by  the  supposi- 
tion one  wnl  not  end  before  the  other  does :)  still  the  further 
will  tlie  heart  be  from  being  purified.  And  so,  at  this  rate,  the 
torments  will  never  at  all  answer  their  end,  and  must  be 
lengthened  out  to  all  eternity. 

§  13.  Matt.  v.  25,  26.  '^  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly, 
while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the 
adversary  dHiver  tijoc  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee 
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9  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I  say  unto 
bee,  thou  shah  not  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  tlie  ut- 
Brmost  farthing/^  These  words  imply,  that  sinners  are  in  the 
rmy  with  their  adversary,  having  opportunity  to  be  reconciled 
0  him  but  for  a  short  season,  inasmuch  as  it  is-intimated,  that 
key  must  agree  with  him  quickly,  or  they  shall  cease  to  be  in 
he  viray  with  him,  or  to  have  opportunity  to  obtain  his  favour 
my  more.  But,  if  they  shall  be  continued  in  a  state  of  proba- 
ion  after  death  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  after  that  for  ages, 
low  far,  how  Tery  far,  are  these  words  of  Christ  from  repre- 
lOitins  the  matter  as  it  is  ? 

§  l£  That  some  even  in  this  world  are  utterly  forsaken  of 
jod,  and  given  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  proves  that  these 
sen  never  will  be  purified  from  their  sins.  That  God  should, 
Q  the  future  world,  use  great  means  to  purify  them,  and  fit  them 
or  etttrnal  happiness  and  glory,  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  is 
wt  consistent  with  the  supposition,  that  after  the  use  of  great 
aeans  and  endeavours  with  them  in  this  world,  he  gives  them 
ip  to  sin,  because  of  their  incorrigiblencss  and  perverse  obsti* 
MLte  continuance  in  rebellion,  under  the  use  of  those  great 
neans,  and  so  leaves  them  to  be  desperately  hardened  in  sin, 
mi  to  go  on  and  increase  their  guilt,  and  multiply  transgres- 
lione  to  their  utter  ruin ;  which  is  agreeable  to  manifold  repre- 
lentationa  of  scripture.  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  scheme 
of  such  as  suppose,  that  God  is  all  the  while,  before  and  after 
death,  prosecuting  the  design  of  purifying  and  preparing  them 
for  eternal  glory.  Consider  Psal.  xcii.  7.  ^'  When  the  wicked 
spring  as  grass,  and  when  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish, 
it  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever.'*  These  places 
show,  God  has  no  merciful  design  with  those  whom  he  gives 
up  to  sin. 

§  15.  The  apostle,  in  Heb.  iv.  4 — 6,  says,  ^^  It  is  impossible 
for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the 
beavenly  gift,  &c.  if  they  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance,  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,''  &c.  The  apostle 
speaks  of  their  renovation  to  repentance,  as  never  likely  to 
happen ;  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  proved  irreclaimable 
under  such  great  means  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  have 
thereby  so  desperately  hardened  their  hearts,  and  contracted 
such  great  guilt  by  sinning  against  such  great  light,  and 
trampling  on  such  great  privileges.  But  if  so,  how  much 
more  unlikely  still  will  it  be,  that  they  should  ever  be  renewed 
to  repentance,  after  they  have  gone  on  still  more  and  more  to 
harden  their  hearts  by  an  obstinate,  wilful  continuance  in  sin, 
many  thousand  years  longer,  under  much  greater  means ;  and 
have  therefore  done  immensely  more  to  establish  the  habit  of 
sin,  and  increase  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  and  after  their 
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};uilt  is  80  vastly  increased,  instead  of  being  diminished  1    If  it 
be  impossible  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  after  Ihey  have  re* 
belled  against  such  Tight  and  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the 
things  oi  another  world,  as  they  had  in  this  life ;  how  much 
more  impossible  is  it,  when,  added  to  this,  they  have  bad 
that  infinitely  greater  and  clearer  knowledge  and  view  of 
those  things  to  be  manifested  at  the  day  of  judgment;  Then 
they  shall  see  Christ  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  alMiii 
holy  angels ;  shall  see  his  great  majesty,  and  know  the  tralh 
of  iiis  promises  and  threatenings,  by  sight  and  experience; 
and  shall  see  all  those  ineffable  manifestations  of  the  gloij 
of  Christ,  of  his  power,  omniscience,  strict  inflexible  justice, 
infinite  holiness  and   purity,  truth  and   faithfulness,  and  hii 
infinite  mercy  to  penitents.    They  shall  then  see  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  rebellion  and  wickedness,  and  the  infinitely 
happy  and  glorious  consequences  of  the  contraij ;  and,  even  it 
this  time,  (on  the  supposition)  have  the  offers  of  mercy  and  de- 
liverance from  that  dreadful  misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
lavour  of  their  great  Judge,  and  participation  of  all  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  the  righteous  which  they  shall  see  at  his  nght 
hand,  if  then  they  will  throw  down  the  weapons  of  their  refid- 
lion,  and  repent,  and  comply  with  his  will.     But  if  they  stiU, 
from  the  greatness  of  their  enmity  and  perverseness,  obstinately 
and  wilfully  refuse,  yea,  and  continue  still  thus  refusing,  even 
after  they  have  actually  felt  the  terrible  wrath  of  God,  and  are 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire ;  yea,  after  thev  have  continued  tbeie 
many  ages,  all  the  while  under  offers  of"^ mercy  on  repentance: 
I  say,  if^  it  be  impossible  to  renew  them  to  repentance,  after 
their  rebelling  against,  and  trampling  on  the  light  and  knew* 
ledge',  and  means  used  with  them  in  this  world,  so  that  it  is  not 
to  be  expected,  because  of  the  degree  of  hardness  and  guilt 
contracted  by  it ;  how  much  less  is  it  to  be  expected  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  after  all  this  obstinacy  manifested,  and  guilt  con- 
tracted !     If  guilt  be  contracted  by  despising  such  means  and 
advantages  as  the  apostle  has  respect  to  in  this  life,  that  it  may 
be  compared  to  guilt  that  would  be  contracted  b^  crucifyiof 
Christ  afresh ;  how  much  more,  when,  added  to  this,  they  sh|fl 
so  openly  have  despised  Christ,  when  appearing  to  them  in  all 
the  terrors,  and  glories,  and  love,  that  shall  be  manifested  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  their  immediate  and  most  clear  view,  and 
all  is  offered  to  them,  if  they  will  but  yield  subjection  to  him; 
and  their  enmity  shall  have  appeared  so  desperate,  as  ratherto 
choose  that  dreadful  lake  of  fire,  and  shall  have  continued  in 
their  choice  even  after  they  have  felt  the  severity  of  that  torment 
without  rest  day  or  night  for  many  ages  ? 

§  16.  That  all  shall  not  be  finally  purified  and  saved,  ii 
manifest  from  Matt.  xii.  31,  32.  ''  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you» 
all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men: 
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but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  for- 

SWen  unto  men.  Ana  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
on  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  but  whosoever  speaketh 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither 
fan  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  comc.^^ — Also,  Mark  iii. 
S8,  29.  *'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
Che  sons  of  men,  and  all  blasphemies  wherewithsoever  they 
flball  blaspheme;  but  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal 
Aamnation.^^ — And  1  John  v.  16.  ^^  If  any  man  see  his  brother 
rin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall 
give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin 
ntato  death ;  I  do  not  say  he  shall  pray  for  it^^  From  each  of 
these  places,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  that  is  guilty  of  blasphemy 
U[ainst  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  surely  be  damned,  without  any 
oiliverance  from  his  punishment,  or  end  to  it.  The  various 
BSpressions  that  are  used,  serve  much  to  certify  and  fix  the 
imlpbrt  of  others.  In  Matt.  xii.  31,  it  is  said,  '^  The  blasphemy 
■gainst  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.^^  The 
aegative  is  general,  and  equally  respects  all  times.  If  this  sin 
diould  be  fergiven  at  a  remote  time,  it  would  be  as  contrary 
to  such  a  negative,  as  if  it  were  forgiven  immediately.  But, 
to  determine  us  that  Christ  has  respect  to  all  times,  even  the 
remotest,  and  that  he  means  to  deny  that  he  shall  be  forgiven 
It  any  time  whatsoever,  in  Mark  it  is  said,  ^^  He  shall  never 
be  forgiven  ;  or,  hath  never  forgiveness  i*^  and,  lest  this  never 
ihotild  be  interpreted  to  mean,  never  as  long  as  he  lives,  or 
(lever  in  this  world,  it  is  said  in  Matt.  xii.  32.  "  It  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come.** 
flLnd  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  although  he  never  is  forgiven, 
{ret  that  does  not  hinder  but  that  there  may  be  an  end  to  his 
ranishment ;  because  he  may  suffer  all  he  deserves  in  suffer- 
ng  a  temporal  punishment,  or  punishment  of  a  limited,  lonjg 
inration ;  and  he  that  is  acquitted  in  paying  all  his  debt,  is 
Dibt  said  to  be  forgiven  his  debt :  another  expression  is  used  in 
Ifark,  which  shows,  that  he  shall  ever  suffer  damnation,  and 
never  have  deliverance  from  his  misery,  whether  by  forgive* 
(len  or  without  it. — "  Hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  m  danger 
>f  eternal  damnation."  And  the  forementioned  expressions, 
*He  shall  never  be  forgiven  ;^'  "  He  hath  never  forgiveness  ;*' 
*  Shall  not  be  forgiven  "in  this  world,  nor  the  world  to  come," 
ihow  the  meaning  of  the  word  eternal  here,  to  be  such  as  al>« 
»>lutely  excludes  any  period,  any  time  of  favour,  wherein  con- 
lemnation  and  punishment  shall  have  ceaised.  And  what  the 
ipostle  John  says  of  those  who  commit  the  unpardonable  sin, 
confirms  the  whole,  and  proves,  that  he  that  has  committed 
this  sin  remains  under  no  dispensation  of  mercy,  and  that  no 
favour  is  -^ver  to  be  hoped  for  from  God ;  and  therefore  it  is 
Vol.  VIJ.  49 
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not  our  duty  to  pray  for  such  favour.  ^^  There  is  a  sin  unto 
death,  I  do  not  say  he  shall  pray  for  it^'  or,  I  give  you  no  di- 
rection to  pray  for  them  that  sin  this  sin  unto  death* 

§  17.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  all  wicked  oieo  will  nol  have 
an  end  to  their  damnation  ;  but  when  it  is  aaid,  they  are  in 
4^ger  of  eternal  or  everlasting  damnation,  the  word  eiernd 
is  to  be  undersUK>d  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  Bame  temu 
are  used  concerning  all  impenitent  sinners,  that  ihey  skall.  be 
sentenced  to  eternal  punishment,  and  shall  go  into  evertastiiy 
punishment,  &c. — That  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  ■ 
apt  quenched  ;  and  they  shall  bo  tormented  for  ever  and  eva; 
and  such  terms  are  used  after  this  world  comes  to  an  end ; 
and  also  when  they  who  have  committed  the  unpardonabb 
sin,  and  others,  shall  be  sentenced  all  together  to  an  everlal^ 
ing  fire,  in  the  same  terms.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  punishment  of  some  will  be  everlasting,  in  an  infip 
nitely  different  sense  from  others  jointly  sentenced ;  and  thit 
the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  one  shall  be  perfectly  ei 
nothing,  compared  with  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  tb 
other,  mfinitely  less  than  a  second  to  a  million  of  ages.  And 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  such  a  difference,  dso  on  this 
account,  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  difference  in  the  dement 
of  them,  that  commit  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  th(^  dement 
of  the  sins  of  all  other  wicked  men,  some  of  whom  are  ei* 
ceediDgly,  and  almost  inconceivably  wicked.  There  cannot 
be  a  truly  infinite  difference  in  their  guilt,  as  there  must  be  a 
properly  infinite  difference  between  l£e  dread  fulness  of  those 
torments  that  have  an  end,  however  long  continued,  and  how- 
ever great,and  the  torments  of  a  truly  and  strictly  everlasting  fire. 

§  18.  If  the  damned  in  hell  shall  all  finally  be  saved,  thej 
shall  be  saved  without  Christ.  It  is  manifest,  that  Chriat'i 
saving  work  will  be  at  an  end  at  the  day  of  Judgment ;  for,  ss 
Christ  has  a  twofold  office,  that  of  the  Saviour  of  the  wmMi 
and  the  Judge  of  the  world :  so,  the  business  of  the  latter 
office  properly  succeeds  the  former.  It  is  not  fit  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  he  should  come  into  the  world,  and  appeer 
op<2nly  in  the  character  of  universal  Judge^  to  decide  mea^ 
state — in  consequence  of  the  trial  there  has  been  for  majkiog 
their  state  better  by  salvation — till  that  trial  is  over,  and  all  its 
effects  completed,  when  no  more  is  to  be  hoped  as  to  altering 
their  state  for  the  better  by  his  salvation.  Therefore  Christ,  at 
Ills  ^rst  coming,  appeared  in  order  to  save  men  firom  condem- 
nation, and  a  sentence  of  eternal  misery ;  and  not  to  judge 
them,  as  he  tells  us,  John  xii.  47.  ^'  If  any  man  hear  my 
words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not :  for  I  came,  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world."  See,  also,  chap.  m. 
17.  and  viii.  15.  But  the  ereat  business  he  will  come  upon  at 
his  second  coming,  as  is  abundantly  declared,  is  to  judge  the 
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world.  And  it  is  also  exceedingly  plain,  that  Christ^g  saving 
work  will  be  at  an  end  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  because  we 
read,  (*2  Cor.  xv.)  that,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  he  will  deliver 
up  his  kingdom ;  he  will  realign  his  commission :  which  proves 
that  the  work  of  salvation,  which  is  the  design  of  it,  will  be  at 
an  end,  when  all  his  enemies,  all  that  rejected  him,  and  would 
BOt  have  him  to  rule  over  them,  and  so  have  failed  of  his  sal- 
vation, shall  be  made  his  footstool,  shall  be  condemned  and 
destroyed.  Instead  of  being  the  heirs  of  salvation,  he  shall 
terae  in  flaming  fire,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  knotv 
AM  Gkid,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
bd  punished  with  everlasting  destruction,  &c.  When  he  shall 
€dtne  to  be^lorified  in  his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe ;  8  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  10. 

§  19.  If  the  damned,  after  they  have  suffered  a  while,  ar6  to 
be  delivered,  and  to  have  eternal  life,  then  the  present  dispen- 
Mition  of  grace  and  life  to  the  fallen  children  of  men,  that  was 
iQtroducea  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  not  the  last ;  but  ano- 
ther is  to  be  introduced  after  this  has  proved  unprofitable  and 
ineffectual.  *  But,  that  a  new  dispensation  of  grace  should  thus 
be  introduced,  because  that  which  was  brought  in  by  Christ 
tad  his  apostles,  proves  weak  and  unprofitable  through  m^n^s 
Ctefoption,  and  there  appears  to  be  need  of  one  which  shall 
be  more  effectual,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Scripture.  For  this 
dispensation  is  spoken  of  as  the  last  and  most  perfect,  wh'^rein 
perfection  was  reached,  Heb.  vii.  19.  "  For  the  law  mAde  ito- 
tbifig  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did.^^  And 
<^hap.  xi.  40 :  "  God  having  provided  son>e  better  thiftg  for  us, 
that  they,  without  us,  should  not  be  made  perfect.^^  The  An- 
cient dispensation  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  God  found  fault 
#ith,  in  proving  ineffectual  throu^fh  the  corruption  of  midn : 
and  0o  he  introduced  a  new  administration,  that  should  not  be 
liable  to  exception,  and,  therefore,  should  not  wax  old,  or  be 
Gfet  liable  to  vanish  away  and  give  place  to  another.  Heb. 
idii.  6.  to  the  end.  So  he  speaks  of  the  things  of  that  ancient 
dispensation,  as  things  which  were  liable  to  be  shaken  and  re- 
moved ;  but  of  the  things  of  the  new  dispensation  then  intro- 
duced, as  those  that  could  not  be  shaken,  but  should  remain 
for  ever;  Heb.  xii.  25.  to  the  end ;  and  2  Cor.  iii.  11.  The 
d^pensation  of  the  New  Testament,  is  often  spoken  of  in  the 
pn>phecie8  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an  everlasting  dispensa- 
tton;  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  32.  chap,  xxxii.  40;  Isa.  Ixi.  8;  E^ek. 
ttzvii.  26. 

§  20.  To  suppose  that,  afler  all  the  means  of  grace  that  are 
used  in  this  world,  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  the 
gonpel,  the  warrtirtgs  of  God's  word,  and  the  exhibitions  of 
glorfoes  gospel  grace,  have  been  despised  and  obstinately 
wifhsf c3iod,  nn  as  to  make  fhe  case  desperate  as  to  their  snrref!*. 
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God  has  other  means  in  reserve,  to  be    used  aflerwardy  to 
make  men  holy,  that  will  be  more  powerful,  and  shall  be  et^ 
iectual ;   is  not  agreeable  to  Scripture.      Particularly,  Luke 
xvi.  27.  to  the  end  :    "  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee,  tlierefore, 
Father,  that  thou  wouldest  send  him  to  my  father's  house :  for 
I  have  five  brethren ;  that  he  may  testify  to  them,  lest  they  aba 
come  into  this  place  of  torment »     Abraham  saith  uoto  bin, 
They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them.    And 
he  said.  Nay,  Father  Abraham,  but  if  one  went  unto  them 
from  the  dead,  they  will  repent.      And  he  said  unto  him.  If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  tbeyte 
persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead/^    And  this  is  e^M^ 
cially  manifest,  from  Rev.  xxii.  10,  11,  13.    **  And  be  sulh 
unto  mc,  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book: 
for  the  time  is  at  hand.      He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjoit 
still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still.      And  beboU 
I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man 
according  as  his  work  shall  be/' 

I  think  the  meaning  must  be  either,  The  time  is  quickly  com- 
ing, when  every  man's  state  will  be  fixed,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
quickly  coming  to  judgment,  to  fix  every  man's  state  unalter- 
ably,  according  as  his  work  shall  be  ;  and  afler  that  ibere  will 
be  no  alteration,  nor  any  means  or  endeavours  in  order  to  it; 
but  he  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filth? 
let  him  be  filthy  still :  and  if  this  be  the  meaning,  it  makes  it  evi- 
dent, that  Christ  will  not  immediately  proceed  to  the  use  of  the 
most  powerful  and  effectual  means  oi  all,  to  change  the  state 
of  the  unjust,  and  filthy,  to  purify  them  and  make  them  holy,  and 
fit  them  for  eternal  glory,  with  infallible  success. — Or,  the  mean* 
ing  must  be  this,  which  seems  to  be  much  the  most  probable: 
Christ,  having  given  this  last  revelation  to  his  church  to  be  added 
to  the  book  of  Scripture,  with  which  the  canon  was  to  be  abut  up 
and  sealed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  apostle  John,  who  lived 
the  longest  of  the  apostles,  and  wrote  this  book  afler  all  the  reit 
were  dead  ;  orders  John  (ver.  10.)  to  publish  this  book  wherdn 
such  great  future  judgments  arc  revealed  as  coming  on  the  wick* 
cd,and  such  an  affecting  declaration  of  the  future  glory  of  the 
saints,  to  enforce  the  rest  of  God's  word  and  means  of  grace; 
and  then  intin^'ites,  that  no  more  revelations  are  to  be  expect- 
ed, no   more  instructions  and  warnings  are  to  be  added  to  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  steady  means  of  grace,  any  further  to  con- 
firm and  enforce  the  rest;  that  the  next  revelation  that  is  to  be 
expected,  and  that  Christ  will  make  of  himself  to  the  world,  is 
to  be  his  immediate  appearance  in  judgment,  to  fix  unalterably 
every   man's  state  according  to  his  works,  according   to  the 
improvement  he  shall  have-  made  of  those  past  reyelatioUi 
instructions,  and  warnings ;  and  therefore,  those  that  will  not  be 
jinrified  by  those  means,  are  not  to  expect  that  better,  or  olher 
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leans,  will  ever  be  used  with  them  ;  but  he  that  is  unjust 
lUBt  remain  so  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy  must  be  filthy  still,  and 
le  that  is  righteous  shall  be  righteous  still,  and  he  that  is  holy 
hall  be  holy  still.  Thus  Christ  takes  leave  of  his  church  till 
lis  last  coming,  warning  them  to  improve  the  means  of  grace 
hey  have,  and  informing  them  that  they  are  never  to  have  any 
Iber :  q,  d*  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  and,  in  the 
rrilings  of  the  ricw  Testament,  they  have  more  glorious, 
owerful,  and  eflicacious  revelations  of  me.  Those  writings  I 
low  finish  und  seal.  Let  them  hear  these,  and  make  a  good 
mprovement  of  them :  for  these  are  the  last  means  1  shall  ever 
06  to  change  man^s  state.  This  is  inconsistent  with  his  reser- 
iag  his  greatest  and  most  powerful  means,  with  a  determined 
ertain  success,  to  be  used  after  the  day  of  judgment. 

§  21.  They  who  suppose  the  damned  are  made  to  suffer  the 
Dhnents  of  hell  for  their  purification,  suppose,  that  God  is 
lerein  prosecuting  his  grand  design  of  benevolence  to  his  crea- 
iires ;  yea,  benevolence  to  the  sufierers ;  and  that  he  does  not 
lie  these  severe  means  but  from  necessity  fur  their  good,  be- 
muse all  gentle  remedies  prove  inefil'Ctual.  Now,  it  is  un- 
easonable  to  suppose,  that  God  is  under  any  necessity  of  ia* 
ticting  such  extreme  torments  upon  them  for  so  long  a  time, 
n  order  to  their  being  brought  to  repentance ;  and  that, 

1.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  things :  torments  inflicted 
i^ve  no  tendency  to  bring  a  wicked  man  to  repentance  directly 
ind  properly^  if^^by  repentance  we  mean  an  alteration  of  the 
lisposition,  and  appetites,  and  taste  of  the  mind.  We  know 
vf  experience,  that  pain  inflicted  for  gratifyiiig  an  appetite, 
nay  make  men  afraid  to  gratify  the  appetite,  but  they  do 
lot  change  the  inclination,  or  destroy  the  appetite.  They  may 
Qflfke  men  willing  to  comply  with  external  exercises  ;  of  which 
bey  have  a  distaste,  and  to  which  their  heart,  in  its  relish  and 
DClinations,  is  averse ;  yet  not  from  love  to  the  things  complied 
vith,  but  from  hatred  of  pain,  and  love  of  ease.  So  that  the 
nan  complies  in  some  sense :  but  his  heart  does  not  comply. 
Se  is  onlv  driven,  and  as  it  were  forced ;  and  an  increase 
>f  pain  alters  not  the  nature  of  things.  It  may  make  a  man 
nore  earnestly  to  desire  fi'eedom  from  pain ;  but  still  there  is 
lo  more  to  be  expected  from  it,  than  is  in  the  tendency  of  pain, 
rhiclr  is  not  to  give  a  new  nature,  a  new  heart,  or  a  new  na- 
Ural  relish  and  disposition.  It  is  not  granted,  that  even  lone 
smitinued  pains  and  practice  will  gradually  raise  an  habitual 
OTe  to  virtue.  The  pains  of  the  damned  being  great  and  long 
sootinued,  may  more  and  more  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
their  negligence  and  fearlessness  in  sin,  and  may  make  them 
Rrilling  to  take  some  pains,  but  will  not  show  them  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  or  the  odiousness  of  sin.  so  as  to  cause  them  to  hate 
an  on  its  own  account. 
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Can  any  one  that  considers  liuman  nature,  especially  of  those 
that  deny  an  innate,  desperate  wickedness  of  heart,  (as  the  men 
that  we  have  this  controversy  with  generally  do,)  doubt  in  the 
least,  whether,  if  a  n:an  should  be  in  a  furnace  of  fire  for  one 
day  only,  alive  and  full  of  quick  sense,  and  should  retain  o 
full  and  lively  rcniennbrance  of  his  miserVf  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  him  wholly  comply  with  all  the  pains  and 
outward  self-denial  requisite  in  order  to  an  universal,  external 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  word  of  God,  rather  than  have 
those  torments  renewed  and  continued  for  aees ;  and  indeed 
rather  than  endure  one  more  such  day  ?  What  pains  would 
not  such  a  man  be  willing  to  suffer?  What  labours  could  be 
too  much  ?  What  would  he  not  be  willing  to  part  with, in 
foregoing  worldly  wealth  or  pleasures  T  Would  not  the  moat 
covetouH  man,  that  had  felt  such  a  rod  as  this,  be  willing  to 
part  with  all  his  treasures  of  silver  and  gold  ?  and  the  noif 
ambitious  man  be  willing  to  live  in  a  cottaee  or  wildemett? 
the  most  voluptuous  man  to  part  with  his  pleasures?  WoaM 
he  need  first  to  endure  many  ages  of  such  torment,  before  he 
would  be  willing  thus  far  to  comply  ?  It  is  against  all  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  to  suppose  it.  If  he  retains  the  remem- 
brance of  the  torment,  in  u  lively  idea  of  it,  it  must  unspeakably 
outweigh  the  most  lively  and  affecting  and  attractive  ideas  (s 
the  good  thinip  of  the  world.  The  supposition,  therefore,  of 
his  not  being  Drought  to  compliance  by  less  torment,  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  to  suppose  that  a  mote  of  dust  would  sink  the 
scale,  being  put  in  a  balance  wi^h  a  talent  of  lead,  or  with  ten 
thousand  talcnti).  If  the  Most  High  compassionate  these  poor 
wretches,  and  has  nothing  but  a  kind  and  gracious  design  of 
infinite  mercy  and  bounty  towards  them,  why  does  he  take  such 
dreadful  measures  with  them  ?  Will  no  other  do  ?  Cannot 
infiuite  wisdom  find  out  some  gentler  method  to  bring  to  pass 
the  same  design  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  no  other  can  accomplish 
the  eflect,  consistently  with  the  freedom  of  will, — I  answer, 
What  means  can  be  devised,  having  a  greater  tendency  lo 
drive  men,  and  compel  them  to  comply  with  the  thing  required, 
(if  there  be  any  such  thing,  without  acting  freely,  and  as  per- 
sons left  to  their  own  free  choice,  than  such  a  rod,  not  only 
held  over,  but  used  upon  them  in  such  an  amazing  manner,  bv 
an  omnipotent  hand. 

3.  It  IS  apparent,  from  what  has  often  come  to  pass,  that 
God  is  in  no  necessity  of  making  use  of  such  dreadful  and 
long  continued  torments,  in  order  to  bring  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. It  is  most  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  no  sinners  that 
ever  were  converted  in  this  world,  were,  before  their  conver- 
sion, as  wicked  and  as  bard-hearted,  as  some  of  those  that 
have  died  impenitent ;  as  Saul,  the  persecutor,  afterward  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  «<ome  of  the  ronverlsr,  in  the  yd  chapter  of 
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&cUi,  who  had  had  a  hand  in  Christ^s  crucifixion,  and  innu- 
nerablc  instances  of  persecutora  and  others,  who  have  been 
brought  to  repentance  since  those  days.  Such  were  converted 
bj  gentler  means  than  those  pains  of  bell,  in  what  the  Scrip- 
two  calls  everlasting  burning ;  and  that  widiout  any  infringe- 
ment of  libeity  necessary  to  their  beinff  moral  amenta.  It 
nrottkl  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  those  eimteeni,  on 
mhom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  wero  good  men.  But  Christ 
■KHild  not  have  his  hearers  imagine  they  were  worse  than 
iheiBselves ;  and  yet  intimates,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
dieir  escaping  future  misery  by  repentance. 

3i  So  lar  as  pain  and  affliction  are  made  use  of  to  bring 
BfiO  to  repentance,  it  is  apparent  God  can  make  infinitely  less 
wnrere  chastisement  effectual,  together  with  such  influences  and 
lasifltances  of  his  Spirit,  as  are  not  mconsistent  with  the  per- 
fona^  moral  agency  in  their  forsaking  sin  and  turning  to  God. 
Ijnd,  if  it  should  be  said,  that  Jione  of  them  had  the  habiu  of 
lin  so  confirmed,  as  all  such  as  die  in  sin ;  I  would  answer, 
Fhat  this  is  very  unreasonably  supposed  ;  and  if  it  should  be  al- 
lowed, yet  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  difference  of  guilt 
lod  hard-heartedness  is  proportionable  at  all  to  the  severity 
>C  the  chastisement  used  for  purgation.  If  no  more  than  ten 
Ittgrees  of  pain,  or  one  year's  chastisement  be  requisite  for 
iha  overcoming  of  five  degrees  of  strength  of  the  habit  of 
IIB,  one  would  think,  that  less  than  l(QO,iX)0  degrees,  or 
100,000  years^  chastisement,  should  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
too  degrees  of  strength  of  the  same  habit. 

§  ti2.  If  the  torments  of  hell  arc  purifying  pains,  and  are 
ised  by  a  God  of  universal  benevolence  towards  his  creatures, 
IS  necessary  means  for  the  purgation  of  the  wicked  from  sin, 
md  their  being  fitted  for,  and  finally  brought  to  eternal  hap- 
MDflfla  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  love  of  God ;  then  it  will  fol- 
DW.,  that  the  damned  in  hell  are  still  the  objects  of  God's 
nercy  and  kindness,  and  that  in  the  tormt  nts  they  suffer,  they 
Ue  the  subjects  of  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  benevolence. 
lU  is  for  their  good  ;  all  is  the  best  kindness  that  can  be  dono 
iiem,  the  most  benevolent  treatment  they  are  capable  of,  in 
lieir  state  of  mind ;  and,  in  all,  Go<l  is  but  chastising  them  as 
i  wise  and  loving  father,  with  a  grieved  and  compassionate 
leart,  gives  necessary  chastisement  to  sons  whom  be  loves, 
ipd  whose  good  he  seeks  to  the  utmost ;  in  all  he  does  he  is 
Nily  prosecuting  a  design  of  infinite  kindness  and  favour, 
dund  mdeed,  some  of  the  chief  of  those  who  are  in  the  scheme 
^  purifying  pains,  expressly  maintain,  that  instead  of  being 
1mB[  firuits  of  vindictive  justice,  they  are  the  effects  of  Goj's 
lenevolence,  not  only  to  the  system  of  intelligent  creatures  in 
{eoeral,  but  to  the  sufferers  themselves.    Now,  how  far  are 
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these  thinss  from  being  agreeable  to  the  representation  whidi 
is  made  of  thiDgs  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

The  Scriptures  represenr  the  damned  as  thrown  away  of 
God  ;  as  thi/igs  that  are  good  for  nothing ;  and  which  God 
makes  no  account  of;  MM.  xiii.  48.  As  dross,  and  not  goU 
and  silver,  or  any  valuable  metal ;  Psalm  cxix.  119.  «^  Thoa 
puttest  away  ail  the  wicked  of  the  earth  as  dross.^^  So  EieL 
xxii.  18.  Jer.  vi.  28 — 30 ;  as  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour ;  n 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of 
men ;  as  stubble  that  is  left,  and  as  the  chaff  thrown  out  to  be 
scattered  by  the  wind,  and  go  whither  that  shall  happen  to 
carry  it,  instead  of  being  gathered  and  laid  up  as  that  which 
is  or  any  value.  Psalm  i.  4.  Job  xxi«  18.  and  xxxv.  5;  as  that 
which  shall  be  thrown  away  as  wholly  worthless,  as  chaff  and 
stubble  and  tares ;  all  which  are  thrown  away  as  not  worth;  of 
any  care  to  save  them ;  yea,  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  to  be 
burnt  up  as  mere  nuisances,  as  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  do* 
stroyed,  and,  therefore,  are  cast  into  the  fire,  to  be  dostroyed, 
and  done  with.  Matt.  iii.  12.  and  xii.  30 ;  Job  xxi.  18 ;  ai 
barren  trees,  trees  that  are  good  for  nothing;  and,  not  only  so, 
but  cumbcrers  of  the  ground  ;  and,  a:)  such,  shall  be  cut  down, 
and  cast  into  the  fire.  Matt.  iii.  10;  and  vii.  19.  Luke  xiiL  7; 
as  barren  branches  in  a  vine,  that  are  cut  <iff  and  cast  away; 
as  good  for  nothing,  and  gathered  and  burned.  John  xv.  6; 
as  thrown  out,  and  purged  away,  as  tho  fiJth  of  the  world 
Thus,  it  is  said.  Job  xx.  7.  that  ^^  the  wicked  shall  perish  fiir 
ever,  as  his  own  dung/^  They  are  spoken  of  as  those  that 
shall  be  spewed  out  of  God^s  mouth ;  as  thrown  into  the  lake 
of  fire ;  as  the  great  sink  of  all  the  filth  of  the  creation ;  Rev. 
.\.\i.  8.  ^^  But  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable, 
and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idola- 
ters, and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  share  in  the  lake  that  bums 
with  fire  and  brimstonc.^^  As  briers  and  thorns,  that  are  not 
only  wholly  worthless  in  a  field,  but  hurtful  and  pernicious; 
and  are  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned  ;  Hehi 
vi.  t.  €.  the  husbandman  throws  them  into  the  fire,  and  so  has 
done  with  them  for  ever.  He  does  not  still  take  care  of  them, 
in  order  to  make  them  fruitful  and  flourishing  plants  in  his 
garden  of  delights.  The  wicked,  it  is  said,  shallbe  driven  from 
light  into  darkness,  and  chased  out  of  the  world  ;  Jobxviii.  1& 
Instead  of  being  treated  by  God  with  benevolence,  chastening 
them  with  the  compassion  and  kindness  of  a  father,  for  their 
great  and  everlasting  good,  they,  at  that  day,  when  God  shall 
gather  his  children  together,  to  make  them  experience  the 
blessed  fruits  of  the  love  of  an  heavenly  Father,  shall  be  shut 
out  as  dogs;  Rev.  xxi.  7,  8.  with  chap.  xxii.  14, 15.  And  are 
vcprefsentcd  as  vessels  of  dishonour,  vessels  of  wrath,  fit  for 
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iotbing  else,  but  to  contain  wrath  and  misery.  They  are  spo- 
Isen  of  as  those  that  perish  and  lose  their  souls — that  are  lost ; 
^ Cor.  iv.  4.)  Those  that  lose  themselves,  and  are  castaway ; 
tboee  that  are  destroyed,  consumed,  &c. ;  which  ropresenta- 
Aoms  do  not  agree  with  such  as  are  under  a  dispensation  of 
tiodness,  and  the  means  of  a  physician,  in  order  to  their  eter- 
M  life,  health,  and  happiness,  though  the  means  are  severe. 
When  God,  of  old,  by  his  prophets,  denounced  his  terrible 
vdgments  against  Jerusalem  and  the  people  of  Israel,  against 
Moab,  Tyre,  Egypt,  Assyria,  <&c.,  which  judgments,  though 
Ung-contmued,  were  not  designed  to  be  perpetual ;  there  were 
inxed  with  those  awful  denunciations,  or  added  to  them,  pro- 
irises  or  intimations  of  future  mercy.  But,  when  the  Scrip- 
are  speaks  of  God's  dealings  with  ungodly  men  in  another 
Vorid,  there  are  nothing  but  declarations  and  denunciations 
if  wrath  and  misery,  and  no  intimations  of  mercy ;  no  gentle 
erins  used,  no  significations  of  divine  pity,  no  exhortations  to 
inmiliation  under  God's  awful  hand,  or  calls  to  seek  his  face 
lad  favour,  and  turn  and  repent.  The  account  that  the 
ksripture  gives  of  the  treatment  that  wicked  men  shall  meet 
fith  after  this  life,  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  their 
mng  from  necessity  subjected  to  harsh  means  of  cure,  and 
avere  chastisement,  with  a  benevolent,  gracious  design  of 
heir  everlasting  good :  particularly  the  manner  in  which 
Arist  will  treat  them  at  the  day  of  judgment.  He  will  bid 
he  wiclied  depart  from  him  as  curaed, 

$  23.  We  have  no  account  of  any  invitations  to  accept  of 
aercy  ;  any  counsels  to  repent,  that  they  may  speedily  be  deli- 
ved  from  this  misery.  But,  it  is  represented,  that  then  they 
Ml  be  made  his  footstool.  He  shall  triumph  over  them. 
le  will  trample  upon  them  as  men  are  wont  to  tread  grapes 
a  a  wine^press,  when  they  trample  with  all  their  might,  to 
hat  very  end,  that  they  may  effectually  crush  them  in  pieces. 
Ss  will  tread  them  in  his  anser,  and  trample  them  in  his  fury, 
ind,  as  he  says,  their  blood  snail  be  sprinkled  on  his  garments, 
lod  be  will  stain  all  his  raiment,  Isaiah  Ixiii.  at  the  beginning; 
lev.  xiv.  19,  20.  and  chap.  xix.  15 ;  in  which  last  place,  it  is 
ud,  he  treadeth  the  wine-press  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of 
Umighty  God.  These  things  do  not  savour  of  chastening 
nth  compassion  and  benevolence,  and  as  still  prosecutins  a 
lemn  of  love  toward  them,  that  he  may  in  the  end  actually 
le  their  Saviour,  and  the  means  of  their  eternal  glory.  There 
i  aething  in  the  account  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  looks  as 
lieii^h  saints  had  any  love  or  pity  for  the  wicked,  on  account 
f  the  terrible  long-continued  torments  which  they  must  suffer. 
Iw,  indeed  will  the  accounts  that  are  given,  admit  of  supposing 
aj  such  thing.  We  have  an  account  of  their  jud^ng  them, 
nd  being  with  Christ  in  condenming  them,  concurring  in  the 
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sentence,  wherein  he  bids  them  begone  from  him  as  cuiiad 
with  devils  into  eternal  fire ;  but  no  account  of  their  prayiog 
for  them,  nor  of  their  exhorting  them  to  consider  and  repeat 

They  shall  not  be  grieved,  but  rather  rejoice  at  the  ^loriom 
manifestations  of  God's  justice,  holiness,  and  majesty  in  their 
dreadful  perdition,  and  shall  triumph  with  Christ ;  Kev.  zviii 
M.  and  XIX.  at  the  beginning.  They  shall  be  made  ChrittV 
footstool,  and  so  thev  shall  be  the  footstool  of  the  sainta 
Psalm  Ixviii.  !i23.  "  That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  thine  enemies,  and  the  tongue  ot  thy  dogs  in  the  sama" 
If  the  damned  were  the  objects  of  divine  benevolence,  and 
designed  by  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  eternal  love,  doubt- 
less it  would  be  required  of  all  God's  children  to  love  then^ 
and  to  pity  them,  and  pray  for  them,  and  seek  their  good ;  as 
here,  in  this  world,  it  is  required  of  them  to  love  their  enemies, 
to  be  kind  to  the  evil  and  unjust ;  and  to  pity  and  pray  for  the 
vilest  of  men,  that  were  their  own  persecutors,  because  thn 
are  the  subjects  of  God's  mercy  in  many  respects,  and  are  tt. 
objects  of  mfinite  divine  mercy  and  love.  It  Christ,  the  head 
of  all  the  Church,  pities  the  damned,  and  seeks  their  good, 
doubtless  his  members  ought  to  do  so  too.  If  the  saints  in 
heaven  ouffht  to  pity  the  damned,  as  well  as  the  saints  on 
earth  are  obligated  to  pity  the  wicked  that  dwell  here,  doubtlea 
their  pity  ought  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  greatness  cS 
the  calamities  of  the  objects  of  it,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
number  of  those  they  see  in  misery.  But  if  they  had  pity  and 
sympathizing  grief  in  such  measure  as  this,  for  so  many  ages, 
what  an  alloy  would  it  be  to  their  happiness !  God  is  repre- 
sented as  whetting  his  glittering  sword,  bending  his  bow,  and 
making  ready  his  arrows  on  the  string  against  wicked  men,  and 
lifting  nis  hand  to  heaven,  and  swearing,  that  he  will  render 
vengeance  to  his  enemies,  and  reward  them  that  hate  him,  and 
make  his  arrows  drunk  with  their  blood,  and  that  his  swoid 
shall  devour  their  flesh.  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  41,  ^,  and  Psalm 
vii.  11, 12,  13.  Certainly  this  is  the  language  and  conduct  of 
an  enemy,  not  of  a  friend,  or  of  a  compassionate,  chastising 
father. 

§  24.  The  degree  of  mise^  and  torment  that  shall  be 
inflicted,  is  an  evidence,  that  God  is  not  acting  the  part  of 
benevolence  and  compassion,  and  only  chastening  from  a  kind 
and  gracious  principle  and  design.  It  is  evident,  that  it  is 
God's  manner,  when  he  thus  afflicts  men  for  their  good,  and 
chastens  them  with  compassion,  to  stay  his  rough  wind  in  the 
day  of  his  east  wind  ;  to  correct  in  measure ;  to  consider  the 
frame  of  those  that  are  corrected ;  to  remember  their  weak- 
ness,  and  to  consider  how  little  they  can  bear.  He  turns  awajr 
his  anger,  and  does  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath.  Psalm  Ixzviii. 
37,38,39.   Isa.  xxvii.  8.  Jer.  xxx.  11.  and  xlvi.  28.    And  it 
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his  manner,  in  the  midst  even  of  the  severest  afflictions,  to 
der  some  mitigating  circumstances,  and  to  mix  some  mercy. 
It  the  misery  of  the  damned  is  represented  as  unmixed. 
lie  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  is  poured  out  without  mixture 
to  the  cup  of  his  indignation,  that  they  may  be  tormented 
ith  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and 

the  presence  of  the  Lamb ;  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
•It  ascend  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest  day 
ir  night.  Rev.  xiv.  10,  11.  They  are  tormented  in  a  flaftie 
Bl  burns  within  them,  as  well  as  round  about  them,  and  they 
fall  be  denied  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  tongues. 
ad  God^s  wrath  shall  be  inflicted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
8  wrath,  and  make  his  strength  known  on  the  vessels  of  wrath, 
id  which  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction ; 
■werable  to  that  glory  of  Christ^  power  in  which  ho  shall 
ipear  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  he  shall  come  in  the 
ory  of  his  Father,  with  power  and  great  glory,  in  flaming 
«,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey 
It  the  gospel.  Can  any  imagine,  that  in  all  this  God  is  only 
iirecting  from  love,  and  that  the  subjects  of  these  inflictions 
e  some  of  those  happy  ones  whom  God  corrects  in  order  to 
aoh  them  out  of  his  law  ?  whom  he  makes  sore,  and  bindeth 
)  f  Job  V.  17,  18.  Psalm  xciv.  12.  There  is  nothing  in 
cripture  that  looks  as  if-  the  damned  were  under  the  use  of 
eans  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  It  is  apparent  that  God^s 
lanner  is,  when  he  afflicts  men,  to  bring  to  repentance  by 
Siction,  to  join  instructions,  admonitions,  and  arguments  to 
srsuade. 

But  if  we  judge  by  scripture  representations  of  the  state  of 
le  damned,  they  are  left  destitute  of  all  these  things.— «Thore 
"e  no  prophets,  or  ministers,  or  good  men,  to  admonish  them, 
treason  and  expostulate  with  them,  or  to  set  them  good  exam- 
lefl*  There  is  a  perfect  separation  made  betwixt  all  the 
ghtcous  and  the  wicked  by  a  great  gulf:  so  that  there  can 
B  no  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  They  are  left  wholly  to 
le  company  of  devils,  and  others  like  them.  When  the  rich 
lan  in  hell  cries  to  his  father  Abraham,  begging  a  drop  of 
uter,  he  denies  his  request ;  and  adds  no  exhortation  to  repent- 
nce..  Wisdom  is  abundantly  represented  in  the  book  of 
roverbs,  as  counselling,  warning,  calling,  inviting,  and  expos- 
ilating  with  such  as  are  under  means  for  the  obtaining  wisdom, 
ad  as  waiting  upon  them  in  the  use  of  means,  that  they  may 
im  at  her  reproof.  But  as  to  such  as  are  obstinate  under 
lese  means  of  grace  and  calls  of  wisdom,  till  the  time  of  their 
mrishment  comes,  it  is  represented,  that  their  fear  shall  come 
B  desolation,  and  destruction  as  a  whirlwind ;  that  distress 
nd  anguish  shall  come  upon  them :  and  that  then  it  will  be  in 
ftin  for  them  to  seek  wisdom ;  that  if  they  seek  her  early,  they 
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shall  not  find  her,  and  if  they  call  upon  her  she  will  not  bearf 
but  instead  of  this^  will  laugh  at  their  calamity,  and  mock  wlieD 
their  fear  cometh ;  which  certainly  does  not  consist  with  the 
idea  that  the  God  of  wisdom  is  still  striving  with  them,  and 
using  means^  in  a  benevolent  and  compassionate  manneTf  to 
bring  them  to  seek  and  embrace  wisdom  ;  still  offering  wi^ 
dom,  with  all  her  unspeakable  benefits,  if  thejr  will  hearken  to 
her  voice  and  comply  with  her  counseh  Is  wisdom  then  acto* 
ally  using  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  means  to  brmg 
them  to  this  happiness,  even  such  as  shall  surely  be  aocoao- 
ful,  though  they  have  obstinately  refused  all  others ;  and  wbm 
wisdom  called^  they  heretofore  refused^ — ^when  she  striBtcInd 
forUi  her  hand^  they  did  not  regard  ?  Is  he  still  most  effectaaOf 
acting  the  part  of  a  friend,  to  deliver  them  from  their  distrss 
and  anguish,  instead  of  laughing  at  their  calamity  ?  PraT»  i, 
latter  end.  This  declaration  of  wisdom,  if  it  ever  be  fhlfilM 
at  all,  will  surely  be  fulfilled  most  completely  uid  perfi^ctly  U 
the  time  appointed  for  obstinate  sinners  to  receive  their  most 
perfect  and  complete  punishment. 

If  all  mankind,  even  such  as  live  and  die  in  their  mtk* 
odness,  are  and  ever  will  be  the  objects  of  Christ's  good-wiH 
and  mercy,  and  those  whose  eternal  happiness  he  desires  and 
seeks  ;  then  surely  he  would  pray  for  all :  but  Christ  'declaitt 
that  there  are  some  that  he  prays  not  for.  John  zvii.  9.  ^I 
pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which 
thou  hast  given  mc  ;  for  they  are  thine.''  Compared  with  ver. 
14.  *^  The  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  Ver.  25.  "  The 
world  bath  not  known  thee,  but  I  have  known  thee ;  and  then 
have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me  ;"  and  ver.  SO.  ^  Neither 
pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word."  By  this  it  appears  that  Christ  prayed 
for  all  that  should  ever  be  true  believers. — But  he  prayed  not 
for  those  who  should  not  be  brought  by  the  word  of  the  apostles, 
and  such  means  of  grace  as  are  used  in  this  world,  to  believe 
in  him,  and  should  continue  notwithstanding  not  to  know  God^ 
and  in  enmity  against  true  holiness  or  Christianity.  These 
were  such  as  Christ  prayed  not  for* 

§  25.  If  sin  and  misery,  and  the  second  death,  are  tO 
continue  and  prevail  for  so  long  a  time  after  the  day  of  Jiidfl>> 
ment,  with  respect  to  great  multitudes  that  Christ  will  ftnalk 
save  and  deliver  from  those  things,  having  perfectly  conquered 
and  abolished  them ;  then  how  can  the  scriptures  truly  repie* 
sent,  that  all  enemies  shall  be  put  under  his  feet  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death ;  and  that  then,  having  perfectly  subdued  all  his  eneniiee, 
he  shall  resign  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  and  he  himself 
be  subject  to  the  Father  ?  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  9C>— 28.    The  time 
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f  Christ^g  victory  over  death  will  be  at  the  general  resurrection 
nd  day  ofjudgment,  as  is  evident  by  ver.  54,  with  the  foregoing 
ontexL  The  chief  enemies  that  Christ  came  to  destroy,  with 
BigMrd  to  such  as  should  be  saved,  and  be  of  his  church,  were 
m  and  misery^  or  death  consisting  in  sin,  and  death  consisting 
I  suffering  the  second  death,  unspeakably  the  greatest  enemy 
lai  came  by  sin,  infinitely  more  terrible  than  temporal  death. 
Kut  if  the  notion  1  am  opposing  be  true,  these  greatest  and 
rorst  enemies,  instead  of  being  subdued,  shall  have  tlieir 
rincipal  reign  afterward,  for  many  ages  at  least ;  viz.  sin  in 
le  sad  effect  and  consequence  of  it,  menu's  misery ;  and  God 
lall  have  his  strongest  conflict  with  those  enemies  afterward ; 
lat  is,'  shall  strive  against  them  in  the  use  of  the  most  power- 
d  means. 

§  26.  There  is  a  great  evidence,  that  the  devil  is  not  th^ 
iDJect  of  any  dispensation  of  divine  mercy  and  kindness,  and 
ml  God  is  prosecuting  no  design  of  infinite  goodness  towards 
im,  and  that  his  pains  are  not  purifying  pains.  It  is  manifest 
At,  instead  of  any  influence  of  his  torments  to  bring  him 
Murer  to  repentance,  he  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  his 
unnation,  constantly,  with  all  his  might,  exertmg  himself  in 
rosecuting  his  wickedness,  his  violent,  most  haughty,  and 
lalignant  opposition  to  God  and  man  ;  fighting  especially  with 
dCuTiar  virulence  against  Christ  and  his  church;  opposing 
ith  all  his  might,  every  thing  that  is  good  ;  seeking  the 
98truction  and  misery  of  all  mankind,  with  boundless  and  in- 
ktiable  cruelty  ;  on  which  account  he  is  called  Satan,  the  ad- 
srsary,  and  Abaddon  and  Apollyon,  the  destroyer.  He  is  re- 
resented  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour, 
▼iper,  the  old  serpent,  the  great  red  dragon  ;  red  on  account 
r  bis  bloody,  cruel  nature.  He  is  said  to  be  a  murderer  from 
te  beginning.  He  has  murdered  all  mankind,  has  murdered 
leir  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies.  He  was  the  murderer  of 
ssus  Christ,  by  instigating  Judas  and  his  crucifiers.  He  has 
lost  cruelly  shed  the  blood  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
lildren  of  God.  He  is  emphatically  called  the  evil  one,  that 
icked  one,  &c.  He  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies,  aod 
ther  of  all  the  sin  and  wickedness  that  is,  or  ever  has  been  in 
te  world.  He  is  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of 
sobedience ;  2  Cor.  iv.  3, 4.  It  is  said,  that  be  that  committetb 
Q  is  of  the  devil.  For  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning ; 
id  all  wicked  men  are  spoken  of  as  his  children.  He  has  set 
>  himself  as  god  of  this  world,  in  opposition  to  the  true  God, 
mI  has  erected  a  vast  kingdom  over  the  nations  ;  and  is 
mstantly  carrying  on  a  war  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  sub* 
iiv,  malice,  and  venom,  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  bis 
My  and  gracious  designs ;  maintaining  a  kingdom  of  dark- 
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ness,  wickedness,  and  misery,  in  opposition  to  Christ^s  kinedoin 
of  light,  holiness,  and  peace  ;  ana  thus  will  continiie  to  oo  till 
the  ^nd  of  the  world,  as  appears  by  Scripture  prophecies. 

§  27.     And  God^s  dealings  with  hin\  are  infinitely  far  from 
being  those  of  a/riend,  kindly  seeking  his  infinite  good,  andde* 
signing  nothing  else  in  the  end,  but  to  make  him  etemll|r 
happy  in  love  and  favour,  and  blessed  union  with  him.     God  if 
represented  every  where  as  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy  to 
him,  that  seeks  and  designs  nothing  in  the  final  event  but  bit 
destruction.     The  grand  work  of  God^s  providence,  which  he 
is  prosecuting  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  m, 
the  work  nf  redemption,  is  against  him,  to  bruise  or  break  m 
pieces  his  head,  to  cast  him  like  lightning  from  heaven,  fraiB 
that  height  of  power  and  dominion  to  which  he  has  exalted 
himself,  to  tread  him  under  foot,  and  to  cause  his  people  to 
trample  and  bruise,  or  crush  him  under  foot,  and  gloriouslv  to 
triumph  over  him.     Christ,  when  he  conquered  him,  made  a 
show  of  him  openly,  triumphing  over  him.     And,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  it  will  be  with  the  devil  in  this  respect,  so  it  will  be 
with  the  wicked.     This  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  what 
the  Scripture  represents  of  the  relation  wicked  men  stand  in  to 
the  devil  as  his  children,  servants,  subjects,  instruments,  and 
his  property  and  possession.    The]^  are  all   ranked  together 
with  him  in  one  kingdom,  in  one  interest,  and  one  company. 
And  many  of  them  are  the  great  ministers  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  whom  he  has  committed  authority ;  such  as  the  oeast  and 
false  prophet  that  we  read  of  in  the  Revelation.     Now,  how 
reasonable  and  natural  is  it  to  suppose,  that  those  who  are 
thus  united  should  have  their  portion  and  lot  together  ?    As 
Christ^s  disciples,  subjects,  followers,  soldiers,  children,  instra- 
ments  and  faithful  ministers,  shall  have  their  part  with  him,  in 
his  eternal  glory ;  so  we  may  reasonably  believe,  that  the  devils 
disciples,  followers,  subjects,  soldiers  in  his  army,  his  childreDi 
instruments  and  ministers  of  his  kingdom,  should  have  their 
part  with  him,  and  not  that  such  an  infinite  difierence  should 
be  made  between  them,  that  the  punishment  of  the  one  abouM 
be  eternal,  and  that  of  the  other  but  temporal,  and  therefore 
infinitely  less,  infinitelv  disproportionate ;  so  that  the  propo^ 
tion  between  the  punishment  of  the  latter,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer, is  as  nothing,  infinitely  less  than  an  unit  to  a  million  of 
naillions.     This  is  unreasonable  to  be  supposed  in  itself,  as  the 
difference  of  guilt  and  wickedness  cannot  be  so  great,  but 
must  be  infinitely   far  from  it ;  especially,  considering  the 
aggravations  of  the  wickedness  of  a  great  part  of  damned  meoi 
as  committed   against  Christ,  and   gospel  grace  and  love; 
which  exceeding  great  aggravation  the  sin  of  the  devils  never 
had. 
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^  28.   As  Uie  devirs  ministers,  servants  and   instruments, 
of  the  angelic  nature,  those  that  are  called  the  devil^s  angels, 
shall  have  their  part  with  him ;  for  the  hke  reason  we  may 
irell  suppose,  his  servants,  and  instruments  of  the  human  na- 
tore,  will  share  with  him.    And  not  only  is  this  reasonable  in 
itself,  but  the  Scripture  plainly  teaches  us  that  it  shall  be  so. 
Id  Rev.  xix.  20,  it  is  said,  ^^  The  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
were  both  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone. 
So  it  is  said,  chap.  xx.  16.  '^The  devil  that  deceived  them 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast 
and  the  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever;^^ — thus  expressing  both  the  kind  of  misery 
and  the  duration.    Just  in  the  same  manner  it  is  said  concern- 
ioff  the  followers  of  the  beast.    It  is  said,  chap.  xiv.  9,  10,  IL 
^  oaying  with  a  loud  voice.  If  any  man  worship  the  beast,  &c. 
— ^the  same  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone^  and 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night.^^ — And  chap.  xxi.  8.  of  wicked 
men  in  general,  it  is  said,  they  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone. — So  we  find  in  Christ^s 
description  of  the  day  of  judgment,  the  wicked  are  sentenced 
to  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels^    By 
which  it  appears  most  plainly,  that  they  share  with  the  devils 
in  suffering  misery  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  share  with  him 
in  suffering  misery  of  the  same  everlasting  continuance.     And, 
indeed,  not  only  would  the  punishment  infinitely  differ  as  to 
quantity  and  duration,  if  the  punishment  of  the  devils  was  to  be 
eternal,  and  of  wicked  men  only  temporal :  but  if  this  were 
known,  it  would,  as  it  were,  infinitely  differ  in  kind.     The  one 
suffering  God^s  hatred  and  mere  vengeance,  inflictions  that 
have  no  pity  or  kindness  in  them ;  the  other,  the  fruit  of  his  mercy 
and  love,  and  infinitely  kind  intention :  the  one  attended  with 
absolute  despair,  and  a  black  and  dispial  sinking  prospect  of 
misery,  absolutely  endless ;  the  other  with  the  light  of  hope, 
and  a  supporting  prospect,  not  only  of  an  end  to  their  misery, 
but  of  an  eternal  unspeakable  happiness  to  follow.    According 
to  the  notion  which  I  am  opposing,  the  judgment  that  shvl 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will  be  so  far  from  being 
the  last  iudffment,  or  any  proper  judgment  to  settle  all  things 
in  tbeir  nnal  state,  that  it  will,  with  respect  to  the  wicked,  be 
no  more  than  the  jud^mnt  of  a  physician,  whether  more  sharp 
and  powerful  remedies  must  not  be  applied  in  order  to  the 
relief  of  sinners  and  the  cure  of  their  disease,  which,  if  not  cured, 
will  make  them  eternally  miserable ! 

§  29.  It  is  evident,  that  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked  in 
hell  is  not  to  come  to  an  end,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  eternal 
happiness ;  and  that  their  misery  is  not  subservient  to  their 

happiness,  because  the  Scripture  plainly  signifies,  concerning 
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those  that  die  in  their  sins,  that  they  have  all  the  good  and  com- 
fort  in  this  Itfe,  that  ever  is  designed  for  them.  Luke  vi.  24 
>(  Wo  unto  you  that  are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  conso- 
lation." Luke  xvi.  25.  ^*  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  ibj 
lifetime  receivedst  thy  sood  things."  Psal.  xviLlS,  14.  ^  Delifer 
my  soul  from  the  wicked — ^from  the  men  of  the  world  which 
have  their  portion  in  this  life^  and  whose  belly  thou  fillest  with 
thy  hid  treasure." 

§  30.  According  to  the  opinion  I  am  now  opposing,  God 
will  surely  at  the  last  deliver  all  the  damned  from  their  misery, 
and  make  them  happy.     So  that  God  will  see  to  it,  that  the 
purifying  torments  shall  certainly  at  last  have  their  effect,  to 
turn  them  from  sin.    Now,  how  can  this  consist  with  GoAH 
treating  them  as  moral  agents,  and  their  acting  from  the  free- 
dom of  their  own  wills,  in  the  afiair  of  their  turning  from  sin, 
and  becoming  morally  pure  and  virtuous,  accordmg  to  the 
notions  of  freedom  and  moral  agency  which  now  prevail,  sod 
are  strenuously  maintained  by  some  of  the  chief  asserton  of 
this  opinion  concerning  hell  torments  ;  which  notion  of  free- 
dom implies  contingence,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
necessity  of  the  event  ?    If  after  al)  the  torments  used  to  brioj^ 
sinners  to  repentance,  the  consequence  aimed  at,  tnr.  then 
turning  from  sin  to  virtue,  be  not  necessary,  but  it  shall  still 
remain  a  contingent  event,  whether  there  ever  will  be  any 
such  consequence  of  those  severe,  long-continued  chastise^ 
ments  or  no ;  then,  how  can  it  be  determined,  that  this  will 
surely  be  the  consequence  ? .  How  can  it  bo  a  thing  infallible, 
that  such  a  consequence  of  means  used  will  follow,  when  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  consequence  any  way  necessarily 
connected  with  the  means  used,  it  being  only  a  thing  contin- 
gent whether  it  will  follow  or  not?     If  God  has  determioed 
absolutely  to  make  them  all  pure  and  happy,  and  yet  their 
purity  and  happiness  depend  on  the  freedom  of  their  will; 
then  here  is  an  absolute,  divine  decree,  consistent  with  the 
freedom  of  men^s  will,  which  is  a  doctrine  utterly  rejected  by 
the  generality  of  that  sort  of  men  who  deny  the  eternity  m 
hell  torments.     If  it  be  said,  that  God  has  not  absolutely  de- 
termined the  duration  or  measure  of  their  tormentB,  but  in- 
tends to  continue  them  till  they  do  repent,  or  to  try  lesser  to^ 
ments  first,  and,  if  these  do  not  answer,  to  increase  them  till 
they  are  effectual,  determining  that  he  will  raise  or  continue 
them  till   the  eflect  shall  finally  and  infallibly  follow ;  that  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  necessitate  the  effect.     And  here  is  ne- 
cessity in  such  a  case,  as  much  as  when  a  founder  puts  a 
piece  of  metal  into  a  furnace,  with  a  resolution  to  melt  it,  and 
if  continuing  it  there  a  little  while  will  not  dissolve  it,  that  he 
will  keep  it  there  till  it  does  dissolve  :  and  if,  by  reason  of  its 
peculiar  hardness,  an  ordinary  degree  of  heat  of  the  furnace 


x^ill  not  be  effectual,  that  he  will  increase  the  vehemence  of 
the  heat,  till  the  effect  shall  certainly  follow. 

§  31.  If  any  should  maintain  this  scheme  of  temporary  fu- 
ture punishments,  viz.  that  the  torments  in  hell  are  not  purify- 
ing pains,  and  that  the  damned  are  not  in  a  state  of  trial  with 
regard  to  any  expected  admission  to  eternal  happiness,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  divine  benevo- 
lence ;  that  the  dispensation  they  are  under,  is  not  truly  a  dis- 
pensation of  mercy,  but  that  their  torments  are  properly  penal 
pains,  wherein  God  displays  his  vindictive  justice ;  that  they 
shall  suffer  misery  to  such  a  degree,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  as 
their  obstinate  wickedness  in  this  world  deserves;  and  that 
indeed  they  shall  be  miserable  a  very  long  time,  so  long  that 
it  is  often  figuratively  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being  everlast- 
ing, and  that  then  they  shall  be  annihilated :  On  this  I  would 
observe,  that  there  is  nothing  got  by  such  a  scheme  ;  no  relief 
from  the  arguments  taken   from   Scripture,  for  the  proper 
eternity  of  future  punishment.     For,  if  it   be   owned,   that 
Scripture  expressions  denote  a  punishment  that  is  properly 
eternal,  but  that  it  is  in  no  other  sense  properly  so,  than  as  the 
annihilation,  or  state  of  non-existence  to  which  the  wicked 
shall  return,  will  be  eternal ;  and  that  this  eternal  annihilation 
is  that  death  which  is  so  often  threatened  for  sin,  perishing 
for  every  everlasting  destruction,  beinff  lost,  utterly  consumed, 
^c. ;  and  that  the  fire  of  hell  is  called  eternal   fire,  in   the 
came  sense  that  the  external  fire  which  consumed  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  called  eternal  fire,  (Jude  7.)  because 
it  utterly  consumed  those  cities,  that  they  might  never  be 
built  more ;  and  that  this  fire  is  called  that  which  cannot  be 
quenched,  or  at  least  not  until  it  has  destroyed  them  that  are 
cast  into  it.     If  this  be  all  that  these  expre^^sions  denote,  then 
they  do  not  at  all  signify  the  length  of  the  tormentd,  or  long 
continuance  of  their  misery ;  so  that  the  supposition  of  the 
length  of  their  torments  is  brought  in  without  any  necessity, 
the  Scripture  saying  nothing  of  it,  having  no  respect  to  it» 
when   it    speaks    of  their   everlasting   punishments:    and   it 
answers  the  Scripture   expressions  as  well,  to  suppose  that 
they  shall  be  annihilated  immediately,  without  any  long  pains« 
provided  the  annihilation  be  everlasting. 

^  32.  If  any  should  suppose,  that  the  torments  of  the  damned 
in  bell  are  properly  penal,  and  in  execution  of  penal  justice,  but 
yet  that  they  are  neither  eternal,  nor  shall  end  in  annihilation^ 
but  shall  be  continued  till  justice  is  satisfied,  and  they  have  truly 
suffered  as  much  as  they  deserve,  whereby  their  punishment 
shall  be  so  long  as  to  be  called  everlasting,  but  that  then  they 
shall  be  delivered,  and  finally  be  the  subjects  of  everlasting 
happiness ;  and  that  therefore  they  shall  not  in  the  mean-time 
be  in  a  state  of  trial,  nor  will  be  waited  upon  in  order  to  repent- 
Vdi.  VII.  51 
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ance,  nor  will  their  torments  be  used  as  means  to  bring  them 
to  it ;  for  that  the  term  and  measure  of  their  punishment  shall 
be  fixed,  from  which  they  shall  not  be  delivered  on  repentance, 
or  any  terms  or  conditions  whatsoever,  until  justice  is  satisfied: 
I  would  observe  in  answer  to  this,  that  if  it  be  so,  the  damned, 
while  under  their  suffering,  are  either  answerable  for  the  wick* 
edness  that  is  acted  by  them  while  in  that  state,  or  may  pr(h 
perly  be  the  subjects  of  a  judicial  proceeding  for  it,  or  not    if 
the  former  be  supposed,  then  it  will  follow,  that  they  must  have 
another  state  of  suffering  and  punishment,  afler  the  ages  of  tbdr 
^uf^ering  for  the  sins  of  this  life  are  ended.    And  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  this  second  period  of  suffering  will  be  shorter 
than  the  first :  For  the  first  is  only  for  the  sins  committed  di- 
rinff  a  short  life,  often  represented  in  Scripture  for  its  shortnea, 
to  be  a  dream,  a  tale  that  is  told,  a  blast  of  wind,  a  vapour,  a 
span,  a  moment,  &c.     But  the  time  of  punishment  is  alwaji 
represented  as  exceeding  long,  called  everlasting ;  represented 
as  enduring  for  ever  and  ever,  as  having  no  end,  d^c.     If  the 
sins  of  a  moment  must  be  followed  with  such  punishment,  then, 
doubtless  the  sins  of  those  endless  ages,  must  be  followed  with 
another  second  period  of  suffering,  much  longer.  For  it  must  be 
supposed,  that  the  damned  continue  sinning  all  the  time  of  thdr 
punishment ;  for  none  can  rationally  imagme,  that  God  wouM 
hold  them  under  such  extreme  torments,  and  terrible  manifet* 
tations  and  executions  of  his  wrath,  afler  they  have  thoroughly 
repented,  and  turned  from  sin,  and  are  become  pure  and  holy, 
and  conformed  to  God,  and  so  have  left  off  sinning.  And  if  th^ 
continue  in  sin,  during  this  state  of  punishment,  with  assoTf 
ance  that  God  still  has  a  great  benevolence  for  them,  even  so 
as  to  intend  finally  to  make  them  everlastingly  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  love,  then  their  sin  must  be  attended  with 
great  aggravation ;  as  they  will  have  the  evil  and  ill  desert  of 
sin  set  before  them  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  in  their  dread* 
ful  sufferings  for  it,  attended  besides  with  evidence  that  God  is 
infinitely  benevolent  towards  them,  and  intends  to  bestow  infi- 
nite blessings  upon  them. — But,  if  this  first  long  period  of  pa* 
nishment  must  be  followed  with  a  second  as  long,  or  longer  ;fiir 
the  same  reason,  the  second  must  be  followed  by  a  tnird,  as 
long  or  longer  than  that ;  and  so  the  third  must  be  followed  by 
a  fourth,  and  so  t;?  infinitum  ;  and,  at  this  rate,  there  never 
can  be  an  end  of  their  misery.     So  this  scheme  overthrows 
itself. 

§  39.  And  if  the  damned  are  not  answerable  for  thewicked- 
ness  they  commit  during  their  state  of  punishment,  then  we 
must  suppose  that,  during  the  whole  of  their  long,  and,  as  it 
were,  eternal  state  of  punishment,  they  are  ^iven  up  of  Gkxl  to 
the  most  unrestrained  wickedness,  having  this  to  consider,  that 
bow  far  soever  they  go  in  the  allowed  exercises  and 
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lions  of  their  malice  and  rage  against  God  and  Christ,  saints 
and  angels,  and  their  fellow  damned  spirits,  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  it,  it  will  be  never  the  worse ;  and  surely,  continu- 
log  in  such  unrestrained  wickedness,  for  such  duration,  must 
most  desperately  confirm  the  habit  of  sin,  must  increase  the 
root  and  fountain  of  it  in  the  heart.  Now,  how  unreasonable 
is  it  to  suppose  that  God  would  thus  deal  with  such  as  were 
objects  of  his  infinite  kindness,  and  the  appointed  subjects  of 
the  unspeakable  and  endless  fruits  of  his  love,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect holiness  and  purity,  and  conformity  to  and  union  with  him- 
Mlf ;  thus  to  give  them  up  beforehand  to  unrestrained  malig- 
My  against  himself,  and  every  kind  of  hellish  wickednesis,  as 
t  were  infinitely  to  increase  the  fountain  of  sin  in  the  heart, 
ind  the  strength  of  the  principle  and  habit  ?  Now,  how  incon- 
puous  is  it  to  suppose,  with  regard  to  those  for  whom  God  has 
p'eat  benevolence,  and  designs  eternal   favour,  that  be  ^ould 

Zthem  under  a  necessity  of  extreme  unbounded  hatred  of  him, 
sphemy  and  rage  against  him,  for  so  many  ages  ;  such  ne* 
seasity  as  should  exclude  ail  liberty  of  their  own  in  the  case? 
f  God  intends  not  only  punishment,  but  purification  by  these 
orments ;  on  this  supposition,  instead  of  their  being  purified, 
hey  must  be  set  at  an  infinitely  greater  distance  from  purifica- 
ion.  And  if  God  intends  them  kr  a  second  time  of  probation, 
B  order  to  their  being  brought  to  repentance  and  the  love  of 
Sod  after  their  punishment  is  finished  ;  then  how  can  it  be  cer- 
un  beforehand,  that  they  shall  finally  be  happy,  as  is  supposed  ? 
iow  can  it  be  certain  they  will  not  fail,  in  their  second  trial,  or 
a  their  third,  if  there  be  a  third  ?  Yea,  how  much  more  likely, 
hat  they  will  fail  of  truly  turning  in  heart  from  sin  to  the  love 
»f  God,  in  their  second  trial,  if  there  be  any  proper  trial  in  the 
lase,  after  their  hearts  have  been  so  much  more  brought  under 
be  power  of  a  strong  habit  of  sin  and  enmity  to  God  ?  If  the 
labit  proved  so  strong  in  this  life,  that  the  most  powerful  means 
End  mighty  inducements  of  the  gospel  would  not  prevail,  so 
hat  G<k1  was,  as  it  were,  under  a  necessity  of  cutting  them 
bwn  and  dealing  thus  severely  with  them ;  how  much  less 
ikely  will  it  be,  that  they  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  love  God 
Ad  the  ways  of  virtue,  after  their  hearts  are  set  at  so  much 
;reater  distance  from  those  things  7  Yea,  unless  we  suppose  a 
ivine  interposition  of  almighty,  efficacious  power,  to  cnange 
be  heart  in  the  time  of  this  second  trial,  we  may  be  sure  that, 
;nder  these  circumstances,  the  heart  will  not  turn  to  love  God. 
§  34.  And  besides,  if  they  are  laid  under  such  a  necessity  of 
lating  and  blaspheming  God,  for  so  many  ages,  in  the  manner 
liathas  been  spoken  of,  how  extremely  incongruous  is  such 
n  imagination,  that  God  would  lay  those  he  intended  for  the 
ternal  bounty  and  blessedness  of  dear  children,  under  such 
ircpmstances,  that  they  must  necessarily  hate  him,  and  with 
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ficvilish  fury  curse  and  blaspheme  him  for  innumerable  age^, 
and  yet  never  have  cause,  even  when  they  arc  delivered  and 
made  happy  in  Code's  love,  to  condemn  themselves  for  it,  though 
they  see  the  infinite  hatefulness  and  unreasonableness  of  it, 
because  God  laid  them  under  such  a  necessity,  that  they 
could  use  no  liberty  of  their  own  in  the  case  ?  I  leave  it  for 
all  to  judge,  whether  God's  thus  ordering  things,  with  regard 
to  such  as,  from  great  benevolence,  he  intended  for  eternal 
happiness  in  a  most  blessed  union  with  himself,  be  credible. 

§  35.  The  same  disposition  and  habit  of  mind,  and  manner 
of  viewing  things,  is  indeed  the  main  ground  of  the  cavils  of 
many  of  tne  modern  free-thinkers  ;  and  modish  writers,  against 
the  extremity  and  eternity  of  hell  torments,  if  relied  upon, 
would  cause  them  to  be  dissatisfied  with  almost  any  thing  that 
is  very  uncomfortable  in  a  future  punishment,  so  much  as  the 
enduring  of  the  pain  that  is  occasioned  by  the  thrusting  of  a 
thorn  under  the  nail  of  the  finger,  for  a  whole  year  together, 
day  and  night,  without  any  rest  or  the  least  intermissioD  or 
abatement.  There  are  innumerable  calamities  that  come  to 
pass  in  this  world,  through  the  permission  and  ordination  of 
divine  providence,  against  which  (were  it  not  that  they  are 
what  we  see  witli  our  eyes,  and  are  universally  known  and  in- 
contestable facts,)  this  cavilling,  unbelieving  spirit,  would 
strongly  object:  and,  if  they  were  only  proposed  m  theory,  as 
matters  of  iaith,  would  be  opposed  as  exceedingly  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  perfections  of  God ;  and  the  opinions  of  such  as 
asserted  them  would  be  cried  out  against,  as  in  numberless  ways 
contrary  to  God's  wisdom,  his  justice,  goodness,  mercy,  &c  *, 
such  as,  the  innumerable  calamities  that  have  happened  to 
poor  innocent  children,  through  the  merciless  cruelty  of  barbae 
rous  enemies ;  their  being  gradually  roasted  to  death,  shrieking 
and  crying  for  their  fathers  and  mothers  ;  the  extreme  pains 
they  sometimes  are  tormented  with,  by  terrible  diseases  which 
they  suffer  ;  the  calamities  that  have  many  times  been  brought 
on  whole  cities,  while  besieged,  and  when  taken  by  merciless 
soldiers,  destroying  all  men,  women,  and  children,  without  any 

Eity ;  the  extreme  miseries  which  liave  been  suffered  by  mil- 
ons  of  innocent  persons,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  ia 
times  of  persecution,  when  there  has  been  no  refuge  to  be  found 
en  earth ;  yea,  those  things  that  come  to  pass  universallv,  of 
which  all  mankind  are  the  subjects,  in  temporal  death.  wbicK 
i^  so  dreadful  to  nature. 
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CHAPTER  111, 


flNG   THE   DIVINE   DECREES    IN  GENERAL,    AND  ELECTIOI? 

IN    PARTICtLAR. 

(Vhether  God  has  decreed  all  thin^  that  ever  came 
>r  not,  all  that  own  the  being  of  a  God,  own  that  he 
11  things  beforehand.  Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that  if 
vs  all  things  beforehand,  he  either  doth  approve  of 
>r  he  doth  not  approve  of  them ;  that  is,  be  either  is 
they  should  be,  or  he  is  not  willing  they  should  be. 
oill  that  they  should  be,  is  to  decree  them.* 

the  trae  origiit  of  moral  evih  that  is,  the  adequate  reaton  of  it* 
ce  as  a  consequence,  more  generally  knowo,  there  would  be  leas  an« 
disputing^  about  the  divine  decrees  in  general,  and  abont  predestina- 
laction  in  particular.  It  is  to  the  want  of  this  knowledge,  thai  we 
be  many  things  advanced  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers,  who« 
nportant  respects,  are  truly  valuable  and  judicious.  Our  excellent 
ipears  never  less  at  home,  than  when  he  touches  upon  those  points 
I  immediately  connected  with  that  knowledge ;  and  bis  reasoning  in 
lection  to  which  this  note  refers,  i«i  a  striking  specimen.  The  coo^u* 
aws,  is  true  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another.  It  is  applicable  only  to 
ies,  while  it  does  not  affect  negative  causations,  and  coosequenoes 
>m  them.  That  God  *^  knows  beforehand'*  all  things,  f  whether  of  a 
r  negative  kind,)  is  an  important  truth;  but  thiags  coming  to  pass,  or 
g  to  pass,  is  no  proper  criterion  of  his  ^^  approving**  or  ^*  not  approving 
ie  may  approve  of  what  does  nol  come  tu  pass,  and  he  may  not  approve 
oef.  He  approves  of  ul!  pusnble  ozcellencies,  and  he  disapproves  oS 
9  moral  evil.  But  who  will  say  that  there  are  as  many  escellenciei 
»tures,  or  as  much  Oioral  evil,  as  it  is  potnbte  there  might  be .' 
it  is  said,  '*  be  either  is  willaig  they  should  be,  or  he  is  not  willing 
Id  be,'*  the  terms  require  a  distinction,  and  the  sentiment  an  explana- 
t>y  **'  they,**  or  '*  things,**  be  meant  real  etiHties^  it  is  very  .proper  to 
^^  God  IS  either  willing  they  should  be,  or  nol  willing  they  should 
,  if  the  former,  they  must  exist  from  his  will,  and,  therefore,  are 
but,  if  the  latter,  they  must  not  exist,  for  there  b  no  other  adequate 
heir  existence.     But  this  reasoning  is  not  valid  when  applied  to  nega- 

defects.  For  there  are  multitudes  of  things,  (as  all  failings,  wants, 
ive  considerations,)  concerning  which  there  is  no  decretive  will  ezer- 
heir  existence,  Cif  existence  it  may  be  called,)  nor  yet  any  contrary 
'event  their  existence.  What  intelligent  person  can  suppose,  for  in- 
at  a  mathematical  point,  a  relative  nothings  was  decreed  either  to  be, 
be  ?  and  yet,  when  it  stands  related  to  real  entities^  which  are  decreed, 
imerable  demonstrative  consequences  follow  from  it .' 
3msoever  sanctioned,  it  is  an  erroneous  notion,  that  a  decretive  will  is 
1,  or  is  at  all  i^quisite  for  the  production  of  a  negative  cause.  It  is 
rroneous,  than  to  suppose,  that  ne|^tive  causes  may  produce  real  enti- 
at  the  latter  is  an  erroneous  notion,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear, 
of  inhabited  systems  are  among  posaible  effects,  bat  who  wotdd  say 
r  mast  be  a  decretive  willi  or  any  will,  to  preyent  their  existence  ? — 
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§3.  The  Arminians  ridicule  the  distinction  between  the 
secret  and  revealed  will  of  God,  or,  more  properly  expressed, 
the  distinction  between  the  decree  and  law  of  God ;  Decanse 

Would  they  start  into  beings  of  themMiTyes,  if  not  prevented  by  an  act  of  will?— 
To  suppose  that  an  exercise  of  divine  wili  is  requisite  for  oonfirming  ibe  nega- 
tive consideration  of  their  non-existence    is  an  absunJ  id«B«  except  these  idia] 
possibles  had  an  inherent  tendency  towards  actual  existence  oif  themiclfMi 
And,  as  there  is  no  will  requisite  to  prevent  their  existence,  so  neither  is  tlian 
any  required  to  continue  their  non-existence.     But  thoii|;h  a  negative  cause,  Ukl 
a  mathematical  point,  be  a  relative  nothing,  yet  on  the  suppoeition  of  existim; 
free  assents,  in  g^ven  circumstances,  millionv  of  sins  would  come  to  paM,  Bsn 
than  £>  in  fact,  were  they  not  prevented  by  a  counteracting  will.      This  cooa* 
teractiou  it  very  properly  termed  ^  restraining,  or  preventing  graoe;**  forth! 
object  of  a  decree  which  counteracts  evil,  is  the  poHiive  existence  of  an  oppih 
site  good.     And,  if  moral  evil  be  the  object  of  prevention,  it  most  be  prevsntsd 
by  divine  gracious  will  and  intfuence,  which  counteracts  the  operatioo  of  tkit 
negative  principle  in  the  agent,  from  which  the  moral  evil  takes  Ita  orim.^ 
Therefore,  our  author's  conclusion,  ^^  to  will  thnt  they  should  be,  ia  to  asm 
them,**  applies  only  to  one  sort  of  **•  things,**  via.  real  entities ;  but  negstifi 
considerations,  defects,  and  moral  evils,  no  more  imply  a  decree  ooncemingtbifr 
cau^tation,  and  their  appropriate  consequences,  than  dioes  absolute  noa-exirtaaei 
imply  it. 

The  true  notion  of  moral  evil,  or  the  tinfiUnuB  of  a  free  aet,  ia  the 
or  the  want  of  conformity  to  rectitude.  And  if  God  w«>re  the  decretnre 
of  moral  evil,  by  **'  willing  it  should  be,*'  the  will  of  the  agent  would  be  only 
the  instrument  of  the  first  will  in  producing  an  intended  or  decreed  event  But 
if  such  event  be  decreed,  and  if  there  be  no  cause  of  failure  in  the  agent  bel 
what  i?  decree<U  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  consequence  that  God  is  the  pii> 
■lary  author  of  sin.  And  how  could  he  hate  and  blmme  the  efleel  of  his  eva 
causation,  any  more  than  he  hates  natural  evils,  or  blaiaes  voleaaoes  lad 
storms,  diseases  and  death  ?  He  i«  never  said,  or  even  supposed,  to  hate  sr 
blamo  these,  because  he  is  the  primary  source  of  them,  aeoordtng  to  eatabUslMd 
laws  and  instruments  of  his  own  appointment.  If  mornl  evil  were  detrui  by 
him,  he  mu»t  be  the  ejjieieni  of  it:  for,  whatever  he  deeree»n  he  ^eelf;  and, 
notwithstanding  any  kiad.  whatever,  of  instrumentality  in  its  produotion— tbt 
human  will  or  any  thiuj^  else — he  could  no  more  disapprove  of  it,  than  he  docs 
of  li^htnin^^  and  earthquakes. 

But  if  *' willing  they  should  be**  denote,  not  ^xerciting  a  will  to  prereat 
moral  evils,  the  expression  is  inappropriate,  and  implies  a  eoatradictioii.  Tot 
a  decree  implies  the  exercise  of  will;  but  not  exercising  a  preventing  will 
(by  which  alone  the  event  can  be  arrested.)  is  an  idea  directly  contrary;  and 
the  two  ideas  are  absolutely  incompatible.  The  same  intelligent  cause,  mdecd, 
may  produce  effects  different  from  itself;  and  this  mtut  be  the  caae,  as  causa 
and  effect  cannot  be  ideniifieds  (for  identitjf  is  that  whioh  exehideM  diffiBreiu$^ 
but  the  same  intelligent  cause  cannot  produce  effects  contrary  to  itselfl  All 
the  decrees  of  God  are  /to/y,  like  himfelf ;  but  to  suppose  a  decree  of  moral  evil, 
is  to  8up(H>9e  an  effect  contrary  to  its  cause,  which  is  to  suppose  incompatible 
ideas  to  be  a  truth.  The  intervention  ol  a  secondary,  will  make  no  real  diftr* 
ence,  if  there  be  not  another  cause  of  failure  m  the  act,  totally  diflRsrent  ffon 
decretive  will. 

But  is  there  any  adequate  cause,  or  sujfieient  reason^  of  the  eon8eqaenee,why 
moral  evil  takes  place,  if  we  exclude  a  divine  decree  of  it?  Most  assuredly 
there  is ;  as  sure  as  all  the  decrees  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  thoee  deorset, 
are  holy ;  and,  as  sure  as  moral  evil  is  an  effect  which  he  blames  and  infinitely 
hates.  And  this  cause  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  God  decrees  one  kmi  ef 
good,  but  not  another  also,  moral  evil  is  certain  to  follow.  That  is,  if  he  denes 
the  existence  of  an  active  will,  in  perfect  liberty  from  ooDstraint  to  evil,  legethsr 
with  a  variety  of  objects,  all  of  which  are  good  in  themselm^  bat  at  the 
lime,  has  nel  (feCTrerf  preserving  grac< 
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we  say  he  may  decree  one  thing,  and  command  another.  And 
io,  they  argue,  we  hold  a  contrariety  in  God,  as  if  one  will  of 
his  contradicted  another.      However,  if  they  will  call  this  a 

and  porifying;  the  mind— the  intellect  will  be  eertetm  (as  chance  is  out  of  the 
^ueetion,)  to  ^ve  a  defective  representation  of  good«  becanse  it  is  necessarily 
ooiin«et«d  «rith  the  sourcp  of  tailurc,  vtt.  comparative  defect,  and,  therefore,  the 
wmnX  of  infallibility.  If  (he  choice  be  right  and  virtnous,  it  is  the  infiillible 
iadez  of  two  <:ood  things  decreed,  the  natural  ars  and  a  holy  principle  in  the 
kemrtn  which  is  the  source  of  moral  actions.  If  the  choice  be  wrong  and  Ticioas, 
it  is,  also,  an  infallible  indei  of  two  things,  the  natural  act  which  is  good,  and, 
therefore,  decreed,  and  a  principle  of  limitation  and  failure,  which  neither  is, 
DOT  can  be,  an  object  of  decree.  This  negative  principle  in  falUn  angels  and 
mm^n  it  intimately  connected  and  intermixed  with  moral  depravity,  yet  in  itself 
•betractedly  considered,  it  is  nut  sinful,  but  is  the  cause  of  all  sinfulness  It  is 
•B  eMential  property  of  creatures  iu  every  state  of  their  exigence,  and,  there- 
fcre«  eannol  be  in  itself  sinful ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  thing  titrful^  to  be  the 
origin  of  tin,  for  then  sin  would  be  the  origin  of  itself,  or  self -existent,  which 
ii  infinitely  absurd.     How  can  the  same  thing  be  both  hefort  and  ijJler  itself? 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  origin  of  moral  evil  be  not  itself  sinAil,  why  may 
ttot  God  be  its  origin  ?  The  reason  is  plain,  l>ecause  God  is  absolute  perfection, 
and  baa  not  in  him  a  principle  of  defection,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  impart  what  he  ha5  not.  He  can  no  more  impart  imperfections  than  he  can 
iim^TifaUehond.  Why  is  he  a  God  that  cannot  lie  ?  Becaue  he  is  absolute 
tratb.  Why  cannot  he  imimrt  imperfection,  or  decree  sinfulness  ?  Because  he 
is  absolute  goodness  and  holiness.  But  though  that  principle  which  is  the 
•r^pn  of  sin  is  not  sinful,  it  is  not  a  perfection,  in  any  sense,  but  a  relattve  defect. 
This  it  its  real  character,  and  such  character  must  necessarily  be  the  origin  of 
mond  evil.  Were  it  sinful,  it  could  not  be  the  cause  of  sin,  for  this  would  be 
•bfordly  to  identify  tlie  cause  and  the  effect,  or  to  ascribe  to  imperiection,  the 
parfeotion  of  self  exbtence.  And  were  it  a  perfection,  or  something  that  was  not 
an  imperfection,  the  effect  would  be  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  its  cause,  which 
woold  be  to  subvert  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  reason,  and  truth. 

Moral  evil,  which  is  the  sinfulness  of  a  free  act,  is  a  defect*  ^failure  of  cofiformity 
to  rectitude,  and  therefore,  though  a  socrce  of  misery  to  the  subject  of  it,  (a 
misery  generated  by  the  defect  itself,)  it  can  no  more  be  caused  by  the  divine 
will,  than  pure  nihility,  or  a  mathematical  point,  can  be  so  caused.  The  entity 
of  the  free  act  is  indeed  effected  by  divine  will  and  energy,  operating  on  a  se- 
condary cause,  but  this  constitutes  no  |iart  of  its  defect,  its  fiiilure  of  conformity, 
•r  nnfulness.  Thus  the  very  nature  of  sin  proves  that  the  divine  will  neither 
is,  nor  can  possibly  be.  the  cause  of  it.  To  suppose  that  God  decrees,  or  any 
way  wilb  a  defectn  or  a  failure  of  perfection  of  any  kind,  is  even  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  he  decrees  mere  nihility;  because  it  involves  more  absurd 
cooteqnences,  when  compared  with  his  declared  opposition  to  sin.*  Though  he 
ooanteracts  nihility  by  actual  creation,  and  providential  preservation,  it  is  no 
ol»feet  of  blame,  or  holy  hatred,  as  moral  evil  is. 

As  the  point  onder  discussion,  though  deep,  is  ftr  from  being  a  mere  spe* 
eolation  which  has  no  practical  advantage— -but  has  un  extensive  influence  on 
many  important  theological  subjects,  and  on  the  rational  ground  ot  experi- 
mental religion — it  may  be  advantag^us  to  view  it  in  different  lights.  Still, 
it  may  be  asked  by  some,  if  moral  evil  does  not  take  place  because  **  Got]  wills 
it  shoakl  be,"  whenoe  does  it  originate  ?  It  may  be  replied,  its  immediate 
•rigiuation  is  a  moral  agent's  abuse  of  hb  free  will,  or  of  his  will  acting 
fineely,  without  restraint  from  orood.  or  constraint  to  evil.  But  the  question 
still  returns.  What  is  the  uMmaie  cause  of  that  abuse?  Every  one  must 
aUow,  that«  as  an  effect,  it  must  have  some  cause,  some  adequate  reason  ufhy  it 
takes  plaoe  in  a  moral  system ;  and  it  most  be  further  allowed,  that  this  cannot 
he  ckmnee^  or  absolute  oontingenoe,  for  then  there  would  be  no  ground  of  its 
heing  foreknown.  To  foreknow  what  is  tn  itself  uncertain,  is  a  direct  con- 
tradiction; «nd  a  eontrittdiotory  position  fssnnot  be  an  object  af  foreknowledge^ 
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contradiction  of  wills,  we  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing :  so 
that  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  dispute  about  it  We  and 
they  know  it  was  God^s  secret  will,  that  Abraham  should  not 

because  it  canDot  he  an  object  of  any  knowledge,  except  as  a  fiilMbood.  To 
attempt  an  evasion  of  thiit  ar^un<ent,  by  recurring:  to  the  infiniiudt  of  tlie 
divine  knowledge,  is  a  weak  6ut>lerfuge  ;  for,  it  any  thing  be  tn  iUtff  tmeerimn, 
the  more  perfect  the  knowledge  is,  th*^  more  perfeiily  it  i»  known  to  be  lai- 
certain  What  is  contingei't  wilh  res^fct  to  us.  i^  only  relahveiy  •««  beciait 
our  knowledge  i«  limited;  >iUt  with  respect  to  God.  who^e  undersfandinf  it 
infinite,  there  i?  nothing  contingent ;  that  is,  therf  is  no  abtohUe  eontingenee, 
or  mere  chance,  in  ihe  nature  of  things.  There  iMUst,  therefori*,  ol  necessity, 
be  an  origin  ot  moral  evil,  which  is  certainly  foreknown,  or  foreknown  ai  t 
certain  fact.  And  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  not,  and  that  it  cannot  pst- 
sibly  be,  divinely  caused ;  it  must,  therefore,  originate  in  the  creature,  and  in 
something  of  which  he  is  the  subject,  which  is  not  an  object  of  divine  caosatioa. 

It  may  still  be  <ibjected.  Is  there  any  thing  in  a  creature,  as  such,  which  ii 
not  divmey  caused  i  If,  by  **  thing/^  be  meant,  what  has  positir*  ezisttBee, 
there  ceKainly  is  not;  but,  in  another  »ense,  there  certainly  is,  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  creature  without  any  relative  defteU  compared  with  the 
Creator.  If  he  has  no  defect  or  im|»erfertioii  of  any  kind,  then  tbeCrBstor 
and  the  creature  must  necessarily  be  identified.  F<r  what  can  conititote  tht 
difference  between  a  caused  and  an  uncHuneti  being,  if  not  the  absolote  per- 
fection of  the  latter,  and  the  com|)arative  imperfection  ot  the  former?  Aod 
this  comparative  imperleclion  cannot  be  nnfuU  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
creature  without  sin,  which  is  absurd  in  thought,  and  contrary  to  revealed 
facts.  This  relative  defect,  which  constitutes  an  essential  difference  betwceo 
a  derived  and  an  underived  existence,  is  an  adequate  (and  indeed  the  cnly 
possible)  origin  of  moral  evil ;  but  it  is,  however,  only  hypothettcat,  that  is, 
on  supposition,  that  there  is  no  decreed  operation  of  a  contrary  principle,  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  moral  evil  as  a  consequence.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  God  actually  does,  in  millions  of  instances,  ^overcome  this  evil 
with  good,'*  in  preventing  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  from  being  worse  thin 
they  are.  That  interrogation,  ^'  Who  hath  made  thee  to  differ  frt»m  another:" 
is  full  of  important  meaning.  It  implies  a  strong  affirmation,  that  God  almu 
makes  any  man  to  differ  for  the  better  from  another,  and  that  no  one  bae  any 
excellency,  either  natural  or  spiritual,  but  what  ts  a  divine  gift.  But,  on  the 
other  >iaitd,  the  agent  alone  makes  him«eH  to  differ  for  the  irorse,  whether 
from  others,  or  Irom  his  former  self,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  the  object  of 
divine  displeasure  aod  blame.  It  is  not,  however,  the  rotae  of  sin  that  is  tb« 
object  of  blame  and  di>pleafure  in  the  ezeicise  of  holy  government,  but  them 
itself,  and  the  person  who  commits  it. 

It  is  of  little  moment,  by  what  words,  or  in  what  language,  this  easentisl 
principle  is  expressed  :  whether  by  passive  potoer.  (perhaps  the  moet  sigoifieaot 
und  convenient  as  a  technical  term,)  comparative  imperiipction,  the  evil  of 
imperfect  existence,  me  nphysical  evil,  the  want  of  ulterior  perfection,  an 
essential  tendency  to  detection,  &c  ;  the  thing  itself,  as  possessing  a  rtMn 
influence  in  the  <lemonstrations  of  moral  science,  is  absolutely  certain.  If  we 
reject  it,  nothing  in  morality  cam  pos^ibly  be  the  subject  of  scientific  demonstra- 
tion, any  more  than  in  geomi  try.  any  proposition  can  be  demonstrated  if  we 
reject  that  relative  nothing,  a  mathematical  points  ^  hich  is  implied  in  eveiy 
diagram.  But,  it  we  admit  it,  there  is  noihuig  important  in  moral  sciemee  bat 
it  capable  of  being  reduced  to  rigid  and  lair  demonstration.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  carefully  remembered,  that  though  it  is  an  adequate  reason  of  the 
event,  and  is  the  only  ultimate  origin  of  moral  evil  as  the  consequence,  it  is 
sufpeoded  on  this  condition,  **  If  th<'  all-8ufficien<  first  cause  do  not  communicate 
to  the  agent*s  mind  a  supporting  holy  influeiice.*'  Grant  the  agerU  (that  is, 
a  created^  and.  therefore,  a  dependant  agent,)  active  powers  and  freedom,  (that  ii, 
freedom  from  decretive  constraint  to  an  evil  choice,  and  from  restraint  as  tea 
good  choice.)  and  nothittg  but  smereign  or  arbitrary  goodneu  can^  mtkena- 
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sacrifice  his  son  Isaac ;  bat  yet  his  command  was,  that  he 
should  do  it. 

§3.  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  are  any  things  so  con* 
tingent,  that  there  is  an  equal  possibility  of  their  being,  or  not 
being,  so  that  they  may  be,  or  they  may  not  be ;  God  fore- 
knows, from  all  eternity,  that  they  may  be,  and  also,  that  they 
may  not  be.  All  will  grant,  that  we  need  no  revelation  to 
teach  us  this.  And  furthermore,  if  God  knows  all  things  that 
are  to  come  to  pass,  he  also  foreknows  whether  those  contin« 
gent  things  are  to  come  to  pass  or  no,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  contingent,  and  that  they  may,  or  may  not  come  to 
pass.  But  what  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say,  that  God  knows  a 
thing  will  come  to  pass,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  knows  that  it 
18  contingent  whether  it  will  come  to  pass  or  no ;  that  is,  he 
certainly  knows  it  will  come  to  pass,  and  yet  certainly  knows 
it  may  not  come  to  pass  ?  What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say, 
that  God  certainly  foreknew  that  Judas  would  betray  his  mas- 
ter, or  Peter  deny  him,  and  yet  certainly  knew  that  it  might  be 
otherwise,  or  certainly  knew  that  he  might  be  deceived  7    I 

lure  of  thingi^  (that  is,  in  the  natare  of  God  and  of  the  creature,)  prevent  the 
conuquence^  moral  evil,  Waat  an  armament  for  godly  fear,  profound  humility, 
aod  oonitant  dependence  on  God  all-sufficient ;  and  what  a  proof  of  our  need 
of  gracious  influence,  (even  abstracted  from  the  additional  consideration  of  our 
•infal  apottacy.)  to  keep  us  from  sin ;  and  considered  as  apostate  creatures, 
what  a  powerful  recommendation  of  a  life  of  prayer,  and  the  gospel  system  of 
sal  ration! 

COROLLARIES. 

1.  Hence  we  may  see  that  a  decree  of  good  does  not  imply  a  decree  of  evU^" 
predestination  to  life^  does  not  imply  predestination  to  death — in  other  words, 
that  a  decree  of  election.,  does  not  imply  a  decree  of  reprobation^  as  maintained 
by  some  of  the  reformers.  The  I7th  article  of  the  church  of  EIngland  steen 
dear  of  this  dangerous  rock. 

2*  Since  all  the  disputes  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  are  founded  in 
differing  notions  about  the  divine  decrees  and/reff  will^  and  since  these  differing 
notions  are  thoroughly  removed  by  a  ri^ht  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  which  is  capable  of  demonsirative  evidence — we  may  inter,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  Calvinists  and  Arminians  are  capable  of  estimating  absolute  demon- 
stration, their  disagreement  will  be  annihilated — and  that  nothing  but  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  can  prevent  their  harmonious  coalition.  O  happy  period, 
when  all  God^s  people  shall  '^  see  eye  to  eye  T* — Let  the  Calvinist,  from  full 
eonyiction,  assure  his  opponent,  that  God  decrees  onljf  good^  whether  natural, 
moral,  or  spiritual ;  but  in  no  sense,  whatever,  decrees,  or  any  way  wills  moral 
•▼il— let  him  further  state,  that  the  origin,  or  cause  of  moral  evil,  is  in  the 
creature  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  neither  created  nor  willed  by  the  author  of 
oar  being,  but  yet  is  inseparably  related  to  our  existence — and  let  him  further 
insist,  that  God  could,  if  he  saw  it  best,  prevent  by  his  grace  the  commission  of 
IIB,  in  every  possible  instance,  while  he  leaves  the  human  will  perfectly  free<— 
and  that  to  him  alone  we  should  look  for  assistance  to  enable  us  to  avoid  siuf 
as  well  as  for  pardon  and  acceptance — firmly  persuaded  of  these  things,  on  the 
dearest  ground  of  evidence,  let  him  invite  his  opponent  to  give  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship--if,  after  all,  the  Arminian  draws  back,  he  must,  in  the 
Tiew  of  every  intelligent  mind,  appear  either  profoundly  ignorant,  or  most  un« 
reasonably  bigotted.  In  this  ease,  though  not  blameless,  he  should  be  the  sab% 
ject  of  pity  and  of  prayer. — W. 
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suppose  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  for  God  cerfaiuty 
to  know  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet  certainly  to  know  that  it  may 
not  be,  is  the  same  thing  ats  certainly  to  know  that  he  may  be 
deceived.  I  suppose  it  will  also  be  acknowledged,  that  cer* 
tainly  to  know  a  thing,  and,  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  know 
that  we  may  be  deceived  in  it,  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to 
know  it,  and  certainly  to  know  that  we  are  uncertain  of  it,  or 
that  we  certainly  do  not  know  it :  and  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  certainly  to  know  it,  and  not  certainly  to  know  it  at  the 
same  time ;  which  we  leave  to  be  considered,  whether  it  bo 
not  a  contradiction. 

§  4.  The  meaning  of  the  word  absolute^  when  used  about 
the  decrees,  wants  to  be  stated.  It  is  commonly  said,  God 
decrees  nothing  upon  a  foresight  of  any  thing  in  the  creature; 
as  this,  they  say,  argues  imperfection  in  God ;  and  so  it  does, 
taken  in  the  sense  that  they  commonly  intend  it.  But  nobody, 
I  believe,  will  deny  that  God  decrees  many  things  that  he 
would  not  have  decreed,  if  he  had  not  foreknown  and  fore- 
determined  such  and  such  other  things.  What  we  mean,  we 
completely  express  thus — That  God  decrees  all  things  harm(h 
niously,  and  m  excellent  order,  one  thing  harmonizes  with 
another,  and  there  is  such  a  relation  between  all  the  decrees, 
as  makes  the  most  excellent  order.  Thus  God  decrees  rain 
in  drought,  and  he  also  decrees  the  earnest  prayers  of  his 
people,  because  he  decrees  rain.  I  acknowledge,  to  say,  God 
decrees  a  thing  because^  is  an  improper  way  of  speaking ;  bat 
not  more  improper  than  all  our  other  ways  of  speaking  about 
God.  God  decrees  the  latter  event,  because  of  the  former, 
no  more  than  he  decrees  the  former,  because  of  the  latter. 
But  this  is  what  we  mean : — When  God  decrees  to  give  the 
blessing  of  rain,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people ;  and, 
when  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  rain,  he  very 
commonly  decrees  rain ;  and,  thereby,  there  is  an  harmony 
between  these  two  decrees,  of  rain,  and  the  prayers  of  God'a 
people.  .  Thus,  also,  when  he  decrees  diligence  and  indu8ti}S 
he  decrees  riches  and  prosperity ;  when  he  decrees  prudence, 
he  often  decrees  success ;  when  he  decrees  striving,  then  be 
often  decrees  the  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  when  he 
decrees  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  then  he  decrees  the 
bringing  home  of  souls  to  Christ ;  when  he  decrees  good 
natural  faculties,  diligence,  and  good  advantages,  then  he 
decrees  learning ;  when  he  decrees  summer,  then  he  decrees 
the  growing  plants ;  when  he  decrees  conformity  to  his  Son, 
then  he  decrees  calling ;  when  he  decrees  calling,  then  he 
decrees  justification ;  and  when  he  decrees  justification,  then 
be  decrees  everlasting  glory.  Thus,  all  the  decrees  of  God 
are  harmonious ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  or  against 
absolute  or  conditional  decrees.    But  this  I  say,  it  is  as  inapro^ 
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per  to  make  one  decree  a  condition  of  another,  as  to  make  the 
other  a  condition  of  that :  but  there  is  an  harmony  between 
both. 

§  5.  Ab  to  such  an  absolute  contingency,  which  they  attri- 
bute to  man^s  will,  calling  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  will ;  if 
they  mean  by  this  sovereignty  of  will,  that  a  man  can  will  as 
he  wills,  it  is  perfect  nonsense,  and  the  same  as  if  they  should 
spend  abundance  of  time  and  pains,  and  be  very^hot  at  pro- 
ving, that  a  man  can  will  what  he  doth  will ;  that  is,  that  it  is 
possible  for  that  to  be,  which  is.  But  if  they  mean,  that  there 
is  a  perfect  contingency  in  the  will  of  man,  that  is,  that  it  hap- 
pens merely  by  chance  that  a  man  wills  such  a  thing,  and  not 
another,  it  is  an  impossibility  and  contradiction,  that  a  thing 
should  be  without  any  cause  or  reason,  and  when  there  was 
every  way  as  much  cause  why  it  should  not  have  been. 

§  6.  Contingency,  as  it  is  holden  by  some,  is  at  the  same 
time  contradicted  by  themselves,  if  they  hold  foreknowledge. 
This  is  all  that  follows  from  an  absolute,  unconditional,  irre- 
versible decree,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  things  decreed 
should  be.  The  same  exactly  follows  from  foreknowledge, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  but  that  the  thing  certainly  fore- 
known should  precisely  come  to  pass. 

§  7.  They  say,  to  what  purpose  are  praying  and  striving,  and 
attending  on  means,  if  all  was  irreversibly  determined  by  God 
before?  But,  to  say  that  all  was  determined  before  these 
prayers  and  strivings,  is  a  very  wrong  way  of  speaking,  and 
begets  those  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  correspond  with  no 
realities  with  respect  to  God.  The  decrees  of  our  everlasting 
state  were  not  before  those  of  our  prayers  and  strivings ;  for 
these  are  as  much  present  with  God  from  all  eternity,  as  they 
are  the  moment  they  are  present  with  us.  They  arc  present 
as  part  of  his  decrees,  or  rather  as  the  same ;  and  they  did  as 
really  exist  in  eternity  with  respect  to  God,  as  they  exist  in 
time,  and  as  much  at  one  time  as  another.  Therefore,  we  can 
no  more  fairly  argue,  that  these  will  be  in  vain,  because  (lod 
has  foredetermined  all  things,  than  we  can  that  they  would 
be  in  vain  if  they  existed  as  soon  as  the  decree,  for  so  they  do, 
inasmuch  as  they  arc  a  part  of  it. 

§  8.  When-  a  distinction  is  made  between  God's  revealed 
will  and  his  secret  will,  or  his  will  of  command  and  decree, 
foiU  is  certainly  in  that  distinction  taken  in  two  senses.  His 
will  of  decree  is  not  his  will  in  the  same  sense  as  his  will  of 
command  is.  Therefore,  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  suppose, 
that  the  one  may  be  otherwise  than  the  other.  Ilis  will  in 
both  senses  is  in  his  inclination.  But  when  we  say  be  wills 
▼irtue,  or  loves  virtue,  or  the  happiness  of  his  creature  ;  there* 
by  is  intended,  that  virtue,  or  the  creature's  happiness,  abso- 
lutely and  simply  considered,  is  agreeably  to  the  inclination  of 
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his  nature.  His  will  of  decree  is  his  inclination  to  a  thing,  not 
as  to  that  thing  absolutely  and  simply,  but  with  respect  to  the  ' 
universality  of  things,  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be.  So 
God,  thouo[h  he  has  no  inclination  1o  a  creature^s  naisery,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  yet  he  may  will  it  for  the  greater  promotion 
of  happiness  in  this  universality.  God  inclines  to  excellency, 
which  IS  harmony,  but  yet  he  mav  suffer  that  which  is  inhar- 
monious in  ^tself,  for  the  promotion  of  the  harmony  there  is  in 
the  universality  of  his  glorious  works.  And  thus  it  must  needs 
be,  and  no  hypothesis  whatever  will  relieve  a  man,  but  that  he 
must  own  these  two  wills  of  God. 

§  9.  It  is  a  proper  and  excellent  thing  for  infinite  glory  to 
shine  forth ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  proper  that  the 
shining  forth  of  God\s  glory  should  be  complete  :  that  is,  that 
all  parts  of  his  glory  should  shine  forth,  that  every  beauty  should 
be  proportionally  effulgent  ;  that  the  beholder  may  have  a 
proper  notion  of  God.     It  is  not  proper,  that  one  glory  should 
be  exceedingly  manifested,  and  another  not  at  all ;  for  then  the 
effulgence  would  not  answer  the  reality.     For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  not  propi  r  that  one  should  be  manifested  exceedingly,  and 
another  but  very  little.     It  is  highly  proper,  that  the  effulgent 
glory  of  God  should  answer  his  real  excellency ;  that  the  splen- 
dour should  be  answerable  to  the  real  and  essential  glory ;  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  is  proper  and  excellent  for  God  to 
glorify  himself  at  all.     Thus  it  is  necessary,  that  God^s  awfiil 
majesty,  his  authority  and  dreadful  greatness,  justice  and  ho- 
liness, should  be  manifested.     But  this  could   not  be,  unless 
punishment  had  been  decreed ;  so  that  the  shining  forth  of 
God's  glory  would  be  very  imperfect,  both  because  these  parts 
of  divine  glory  would  not  shine  forth  as  the  others  do,  and  also 
the  glory  of  his  goodn:  ss,  love,  and  holiness  would  be  fjnt 
without  them  ;  nay,  they  could  scarcely  shine  forth  at  all.    If 
it  were  not  right  that  God  shf)uld  permit  and  punish  sin,  there 
could  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  holiness  in  hatred  of  sin,  or 
in  showing  any  preference,  in  his  providence,  of  godliness  be- 
fore it.     There  would  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  grace  or 
true  goodness,  if  there  was  no  sin  to  be  pardoned,  no  misery  to 
be  saved  from.     How  much  happiness  soever  he  bestowed,  his 
goodness  would  not  be  so  much  prized  and  admired,  and  the 
sense  of  it  not  so  great     We  little  consider,  how  much  the 
sense  of  good  is  height*  nod  by  the  sense  of  evil,  both  moral 
and  natural.     And  as  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  evil, 
because  the  display  of  the  glory  of  God  could  not  but  be  im- 
perfect and  incompl(;te  without  it,  so  evil  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  highest  hap(>ine8s  of  the  creature,  and  the  completeness 
of  that  communication  of  God,  for  which  he  made  the  worid: 
because  the  creature's  happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  a  sense  of  his  love.    And  if  the  knowledge  of  him  be 
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imperfect,  the  happiness  of  the  creature  must  be  proportionably 
imperfect :  and  the  happiness  of  the  creature  would  be  imper* 
feet  upon  another  account  also :  for  as  we  have  said,  the  sense 
of  good  is  comparatively  dull  and  flat,  without  the  knowledge 
of  evil. 

§  10.  I  lay  this  down,  which  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that 
as  to  God^s  own  actions,  God  decrees  them,  or  purposes  them 
beforehand.  For  none  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  God. 
acts  without  intentions,  or  without  designing  to  act,  or  that  he 
fiarbears  to  act,  without  intending  to  forbear.  And  whatsoever 
God  intends  or  purposes,  he  intends  and  purposes  from  all 
eternity  ;  as  there  are  no  new  purposes  or  intentions  in  God. 
For,  if  God  sometimes  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not  intend 
before,  then  two  things  will  follow: 

1.  That  God  is  not  omniscient.  If  God  sometimes  begins  to 
design  what  he  did  not  design  before,  it  must  of  necessity  be  for 
want  of  knowledge,  or  for  want  of  knowing  things  before,  as 
he  knows  them  now ;  for  want  of  having  exactly  the  same 
views  of  things.  If  God  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not  be- 
fore intend,  it  must  be  because  be  now  sees  reasons  to  intend 
it)  that  he  did  not  see  before  ;  or  that  he  has  something  new 
objected  to  his  understanding,  to  influence  him. 

^.  If  God  begins  to  intend  or  purpose  things  that  he  did  not 
intend  before,  then  God  is  certainly  mutable,  and  then  he  must 
in  his  own  mind  and  will  be  liable  to  succession  and  change  ; 
for,  wherever  there  are  new  things,  there  is  succession  and 
change.  Therefore,  I  shall  take  these  two  things  for  positions 
granted  and  supposed  in  this  controversy. 

§  11.  ^^The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  and  the  remain- 
der of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain."  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10.  If  God 
restrains  sin  when  he  pleases  ;  and  when  he  permits  it,  permits 
it  for  the  sake  of  some  good  that  it  will  be  an  occasion  of,  and 
does  actually  restrain  it  in  all  other  cases  ;  it  is  evident  that  when 
be  permits  it,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  which  it  will  be  an 
occasion.  If  he  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  that  good,  then  he 
does  not  permit  merely  because  he  would  infringe  on  the  crea- 
ture^s  liberty  in  restraining  it ;  as  is  further  evident,  because 
he  does  restrain  it  when  that  good  is  not  in  view.  If  God 
wills  to  permit  a  thing  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  then  he  wills 
that  it  should  come  to  pass.* 

*This  phrase,  ^Mo  wiU  to  permit,*'  coald  neyer  have  obtained  currency 
among  either  moral,  theo1o«;ical,  or  metaphysical  writers,  had  they  duly  consi- 
dered the  subject  of  ntgatiir  ca^unlity — its  peculiar  nature^  its  reUition  to  what 
is  positive,  and  its  appropriate  corueqtienets  By  ^^  causality,'*  is  m^ant.  an 
tkUquaie  retuan  for  a  certain  (as  opposed  to  a  mere  probable)  consequence; 
which  causality,  it  is  maintained,  may  be  negative  ai  well  as  positive,  patsive  as 
well  as  active.  A  positive  and  active  causation  must  be  from  the  first  cause, 
bvt  not  that  which  is  negative  and  passive.  That  the  latter  is  connected  with 
cooflaquencas,  which  are  infitUibly  certain,  will  be  shown  in  the  coarse  of  this 
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§  13.  God  foresaw  who  would  comply  with  the  terms  of  sal-' 
vation,  and  who  would  not ;  and  he  could  have  forbom  to  gife 
being  to  such  as  he  foresaw  would  not  comply.    Objecton 

note,  which  is  intended  to  vindicate  the  divine  character  ar^d  g^OTemmeDt  fros 
undeserved  imputations. 

The  word  **  permit,'*  mant  either  include  an  act  of  the  will,  or  not  indndeit; 
if  the  former,  to  will  to  permit,  tuust  be  **  to  will  to  wilT^  something,  or  to  «iU 
tome  act  of  the  will.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  phrase  means,  a  will,  in  general, tff 
exercise  some  other  will,  in  particular ;  it  is  replied,  that  this  does  not  eonstitati 
any  difference  of  will,  except  an  one  thing  is  subservient  to  another  in  the  mrim 
of  decrees.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  the  impropriety  of  mpMtg 
the  word  in  this  manner.  The  divine  decrees  most  necessarily  be  either  diract, 
or  indirect,  as  there  is  no  me'lium ;  and  the  former  must  be  of  thoee  oljeeli 
which  are  excellent  for  their  own  sake,  but  the  latter  must  be  made  refpectiy 
objects  for  the  sake  of  something  else  which  is  excellent.  Nothing  can  be  tht. 
object  of  a  dirut  decree  but  what  terminates  in  God,  as  well  as  emanates  froM 
him,  in  a  direct  manner,  as  goodness,  holiness,  truth,  &c. ;  and  nothing  can  bt 
an  object  of  an  indirect  decree,  (as  the  creation  of  a  material  world,  the  ip- 
pointment  of  its  laws,  &c.)  but  what  terminates  in  him  in  an  indirect  maiUMr, 
as  subservient  to  the  other.  For  ^  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  in 
all  things**  decreed  by  him.     Thus  far  most  are  agreed. 

But  the  word  *' permit,'*  in  reference  to  moral  evil,  cannot  mean,  in  any  con- 
sistency of  language,  or  thought,  even  an  indirect  decree,  or  will ;  for  it  woold 
involve  a  decree  of  oppotUe  objects,  and,  thereby,  contradictory  caosatioaL 
God  decrees  the  holiness  of  his  creatures  in  order  to  their  happiness,  and  their 
happiness  for  his  own  glory.  But,  were  we  to  say,  that  he  decree!  the  erst- 
tttre*s  comparative  defeat,  for  the  sake  of  his  moral  failure,  and  the  latter  fu 
the  sake  of  showing  his  own  justice,  he  must,  on  that  supposition,  decree  mm- 
tite  things,  and  thereby  pot  the  stamp  ot  approbation  upon  the  evil  as  well  ti 
upon  the  good.  To  say,  that  sin  is  willed  for  the  ioke  of  good,  does  not  menff 
the  matter ;  for  still,  on  the  supposition,  it  would  be  iHUedy  and,  conaequeady, 
decreed,  as  a  contrary  object.  That  an  inferior  ^^ood  should  be  willed  in  tab* 
serviency  to  another  superior,  is  very  just;  and  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  good,  should  be  the  occation  of  harm  to  individuals,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
holy  author  of  those  laws ;  but  moral  evil  stands  directly  opposed  to  his  rectitude 
and  infinitely  holy  nature. 

According  to  the  doctrine  here  controverted,  God  would  be  the  fountain  of 
good  and  evil  alike ;  and  he  who  commits  a  sin,  may  as  justly  ascribe  it  to  God 
ultimately,  as  another  may  ascribe  to  him  the  goodness  of  his  deeds.  If  the 
latter  is  called  to  exercise  gratitude,  the  former  is  entitled  to  plead  exculpatico. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  sinner  aims  at  an  end,  in  transg^saing,  diAr- 
ent  from  that  which  God  aims  at ;  for,  on  the  hypothesis,  his  circumstanceiy 
without  one  exception,  are  decreed,  from  whence  the  sin  arises,  and,  indeed, Ibe 
very  existence  of  sin  must  ultimately  proceed  from  the  divine  will.  But  thst 
the  sinner  should  be  blamed  for  doing  what  was  decreed  to  be  done,  including 
bis  defectty  (the  ground  of  his  fallibility,}  whence,  proceed  his  wrong  ends  in 
sinning,  is  to  subvert  all  proper  ideas  of  fustice,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil. 

Some  will  allow  that  the  difficulties  which  their  hypothesis  involve9,  are  in- 
explicable, at  least  by  our  contracted  minds  in  the  present  state ;  but  yet  bold, 
that  we  are  forced  to  determine  thus,  in  order  to  avoid  still  greater  difficnltief. 
For,  say  they,  we  must  either  adopt  this  plan,  or  deny  God's  foreknowlete. 
But  this  is  a  hasty  and  illegitimate  inference  ;  and  which  is  owing,  as  before  in- 
timated, to  the  want  of  properly  ascertaining  the  doctrine  of  negative  causality. 
If  this  be  overlooked,  embarrassments  will  be  sure  to  follow,  nor  can  the  mett 
subtle  penetration  be  of  any  avail  to  effect  a  disentanglement  This  oversight 
is  the  cause  why  many  anxious  inquirers  after  truth  have  met  with  a  mortifyiiY 
disappointment,  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  what  otherwise  is  demonstrably 
irreconcilable.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  many  have  drawn  back  with  dis- 
gust from  n  scene,  with  which,  the  more  they  viewed  it,  the  more  they  were 
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oay  say,  God  cannot  always  prevent  men^s  sins,  anlesa  he  acts 
lOfitrary  to  the  free  nature  of  the  subject,  or  without  destroyiiiff 
nen^s  liberty.    But  will  they  deny,  that  an  omnipotent  and 

trplexed.  They  neglected,  or  did  not  suflicienUy  perceive,  the  onfy  principle 
7  which  the  greatest  difficulties  in  moral  science  may  be  satisfactorily  explain* 
l,mnd  by  the  aid  of  which  some  of  the  mu»t  important  traths  of  revealed  reli* 
ton,  which  appeared  to  clash,  may  assume  a  beautiful  consistency,  and  may  be 
bowD  to  be  founded  in  eternal  truth.  Faith  indeed  may  liye«aiid  even  triumph^ 
nlhoat  a  scientific  kaowledge  of  hit  objects ;  bat  it  may  grow  stronger,  and 
riiiiaph  still  more  (eeUeris  parilmt)  m  the  front  of  daring  opposition,  or  when 
iridioosly  attacked  by  the  *  opposition  of  science,  falsely  so  called/*  when  pos- 
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of  demnnfttmtivA  Avifl^ncA  nf  thf»  harmony  of  divine  perfections,  and  of 
rvths  which  depend  on  that  harmony.  But,  before  we  come  to  slate  and  illustrate 
wre  particularly  the  principle  in  question,  we  mast  not  lose  sight  of  the  other 
lea,  included  in  the  term  ^^  permit.** 

If  the  phrase  ^  to  will  to  permii^*  cannot  mean  ^  to  will  to  tviU,**  or  **  to  will 
^duree,^  an  act  of  the  will  is  not  included  m  the  term  **  permit."  And  this 
SBlof ion  of4ui  act  of  will,  undoubtedly,  eaters  into  its  only  justifiable  accepta* 
ioo  in  reference  to  the  present  subject.  To  permit,  is  not  to  hinder  what  has^ 
r  Appears  to  have,  a  tendency  to  take  place.  To  will  to  hinder,  to  prevent,  to 
»,  to  counteract,  or  to  effect  any  thing,  is  strictly  proper,  when  a  contrary 
or  tendency  of  any  kind  is  implied  But  to  will  to  hinder  a  dead  man 
walking  is  nonsense.  When  a  person  has  an  inclination,  or  a  tendency  of 
ny  kind,  and  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  another  to  hinder  its  operation,  bat 
'wt  not  hinder^  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he  permit*  it ;  that  is,  he  doet  not  wiU  the 
OBtrary.  An  exercise  of  will  is  both  useless  and  unmeaning,  when  only  to 
trmii  is  intended  ;  for  the  event  is  supposed  to  take  place  if  not  prevented.  For 
ae  man  to  permit  another  to  do  a  good  or  a  bad  action,  when  it  ia  in  his  power 
9  prevent  it,  is  good  sense;  because  it  implies  an  inclination  in  the  person  per- 
aitled.  But  why  is  it  improper  to  say,  that  God  permit*  a  man  to  do  his  duty  ? 
t  is  because  he  neither  would  nor  could  do  it  by  mere  permission.  If  permission 
nplied  an  act  of  will,  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  a  langoage  which  yet 
U  allow  to  be  absurd,  vis,  that  God  permits  a  man  to  be  good !  But  to  permit 
oil  is  good  sense,  and  approved  language.   Why  ?    Because  no  exercise  of  will, 

0  the  part  of  the  permitter,  is  required ;  or,  because  it  is  implied  that  it  would 
ske  place  if  not  prevented.  To  decree  the  continued  existence  of  the  world  in 
ts  present  form  for  a  given  time,  expresses  a  clear  and  consistent  idea ;  but  to 
ay  tbatGod  has  decreed  that  he  will  not  do  the  contrary  during  the  same  period, 
I.  unmeaning  language.     When  a  declaration   is  made,  that  God  wil' not  do 

1  ffaiDg,  as  drowning:  the  earth  with  another  deluge,  &c.  the  plain  meaning  is, 
bat  it  expresses  the  non-existence  of  an  imagined  event.  But  the  non-existence 
fan  imagined  event,  no  more  implies  a  decree  concerning  it,  than  does  the  non- 
xistence  of  other  imagined  worlds,  or  another  fancied  first  cause.  To  prevent 
Bplies  iffftf,  in  counteracting  the  intended  efiecl,  but  to  permit  is  not  to  will  the 
oontisraction.  Therefore,  *^  to  will  to  permit*"  is  the  same  thing  as  *^  to  will  not 
9  mff,"  which,  both  in  meaning  and  in  language  is  alike  indefensible.  And 
vhen  we  say,  that  God  permits  moral  evil,  if  we  have  any  consistent  meaning, 
t  most  intend,  that  he  dioes  not  will  to  hinder  it— except  in  a  legislative  sense^ 
lod  if  so,  what  possible  room  is  there  led  for  any  exercise  of  wiU  in  (lermission  ? 
ofinite  perfection  forbids  it.  Man,  indeed,  may  determine  not  to  do  a  thing ; 
lot  this  must  refer  either  to  a  former  intention  of  doing  that  thing,  which  now 
i  altered,  or  to  some  expectation  of  the  contrary.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can 
mUmg  to  God,  who  **  is  one  mind.*' 

Can  any  sin  then  take  place  without  God*s  will  and  concurrence  7  It  is  repli- 
d  ;  if  by  ^  sin"  be  meant  the  act  of  the  sinner  in  its  concrete  form,  the  divine  will 
ad  concurrence  are  implied.  But  we  should  remember  that  in  every  act,  how- 
fr«r  morally  evil,  there  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,a  na'iiro/  good  included.  The 
Ataral  powers  and  energy  oi  the  mind  are  of  that  quality,  proceeding  from  the 
ilrine  will^and  withoot  which  there  could  be  no  moral  act  either  good  or  bml. 
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infinitely  wise  God  could  not  possibly  have  influenced  all  ono- 
kind  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  angels  hsfe 
done,  without  destroying  their  liberty  ?    God  will  order  it  w, 

But  the  iinfulne^t  of  the  act  (which  is  often  «>xpres8ed  by  the  ihort«r  word  w) 
cannot  possibly  proceeii  except  from  some  de/ecL  which  therefore  mutt  be  ■  ii^ 
gahve  cause,  and  which  no  more  needs  the  dinne  will  for  its  production,  thn 
does  mere  nihility  oeed  it.  The  idea  of  perfection  and  of  wiU,  it  podtive;  bit 
that  of  imperfection  and  of  permiMsion  is  negative.  \nd  as  perfeotion  Mlmitiaf 
degrees,  considered  as  existing  in  creatures,  so  does  the  want  of  perfeclioB.  Tht 
foroier  is  the  effect  of  divine  will,  but  the  latter  needs  no  wiU,  nor  can  adMt 
any.  Nay,  for  a  creature  to  exist  without  any  wani  of  perfectioo,  ia  the  ww 
as  a  self«sui9it*ient  creature,  (for  then  alon*  ooutrl  h*  b*  wiUw^ut  aapmr§K$imj 
which  is  infinitely  absurd. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  if  there  were  nothing  good  in  an  act  ooneralht- 
ly  sinful,  no  evil  could  attach  to  such  net ;  for  what  is  moral  evil,  if  not  the  pi^ 
version  of  that  which  is  naturally  good  .'  If  the  natural  powers  and  their  afldb 
abstractedly  considered,  were  not  in  themselves  good,  moral  evil  wonhl  be  m* 
possible.  And  were  there  no  ntgcttice  cause,  or  some  kdnd  of  defeei  in  the  wgt^ 
all  his  acts  would  be  mornlly  as  well  as  physically  good,  and  that  in6U]^,  ii 
those  of  the  absolutely  perfect  Being.  In  the  Deity  there  is  no  defect  oif  aij 
kind,  mir  any  negative  cause  of  any  effects  or  oonsequenoes ;  and  thei^rfbre  M 
liabUUjf  to  moral  evil. 

But  how  can  we  eoneeine  of  a  negative  caase.  affording  a  denumstratioa  «f a 
ineffable  consequence  ?  Is  there  any  thing  analogauM  to  it  in  the  natore  if 
things  f  And  if  there  be,  what  impf^lance  can  be  attached  to  it  ?  Let  us  cooQy 
endeavour  to  furnish  a  reply  to  these  questions.  We  can  easily  conceive  flf  a 
mathemat teal  pointy  and  it  is  universally  allowed  that  it  has  no  dimentimu  ft 
has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness— -and  therefore  is  a  negative  idHL 
It  implies  a  negaiion  of  every  thing  that  has  positive  eziitenee  It  ii 
therefore  pure  nihititif  under  a  relative  consideration.  But  though  inttair 
it  is  nothing  positive,  yet  that  nothing,  when  it  stands  related  to  a  line  whieh  hM 
positive  length,  becomes  a  source  of  innumerable  demoustrations.  Fbr,  if 
we  take  into  the  account,  together  with  a  point,  a  circumference  of  eqtal 
radii,  we  have  the  positive  idea  of  a  circle,  composed  of  a  centre  and  dr* 
cumference.  And  without  this  relation  subsivting  between  a  relative  nothing 
and  a  positive  something,  the  idea  of  a  circle  is  not  possible  ;  and  consequently 
the  ideas  uf  the  properties  of  a  circle  (which  are  innumerable)  are  absolute 
impossibilities  So  nearly  allied  and  so  perfectly  similar,  are  the  veryftnt 
principles  of  geometrical  and  metaphysical  science.  For,  as  without  the  nega- 
tive idoa  of  a  mathematical  point,  (for  points  are  the  boundariet  of  lines,} eon* 
stitutingan  adequate  reason  of  an  infallible  consequence,  not  a  single  demmistra* 
tion  in  geometry  can  be  effected  ;  so  without  the  negative  idea  of  passive  powWt 
as  the  opposite  to  that  power  which  is  active  and  positive,  not  one  demomtra* 
tion  properly  so  called,  can  be  effected  in  metaphysical  and  moral  science.  TfaB 
may  appear  to  some  a  bold  assertion  ;  but  it  is  not  more  bold  than  true.  He  who 
Would  dispute  the  foot,  may  Just  as  well  dispute  the  truth  of  the  very  first  difi- 
nition  in  geometrical  science,  vis.  that  of  a  point.  He  may  indeed  raise  objec- 
tions, and  plead  that  we  can  tee  a  point,  therefore  it  must  have  $ome  dioei" 
sions ;  or,  if  it  be  nothings  it  can  be  no  cause,  no  adequate  reason  of  any 
thing  as  a  consequence,  &c.  but  if  he  attempts  seriously  to  vindicate  his  objec- 
tion by  arsrumeut,  he  cannot  avoid  showing  himself  perfectly  ridiculous  to  tboN 
who  understand  the  subject.  And  equally  ridiculous  must  he  appear  who 
would  attempt  to  disprove  the  fact  of  negative  causation  in  moral  science. 

But  how  can  we  admit  that  there  may  be  two  co-existent  causes  in  the  saae 
subject,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative  ?  We  are  obliged  to  admit  it  froM 
a  due  consideration  of  stubborn  facts.  For  what  fact  can  be  more  plain,  than 
that  from  the  same  agent  may,  and  actually  do  proceed,  effects,  virtue  an^  TiMf 
which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  P  And  surely  such  effects  molt 
proceed  from  opposite  causes.     If  therefore  virtue  proceeds  from  m  pontit* 
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bat  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  never  will  sin ;  and  does 
t  therefore  follow,  that  their  liberty  is  destroyed,  and  that  they 

au8e«  as  all  must  allow,  vice  must  proceed  from  a  negmttve  causality.  This 
iTidence  is  demonstrative.  Yet,  the  inquisitive  may  ask,  is  there  any  pheno- 
fiedoo  in  the  nature  of  thing^s  analog ->us  to  this?  Though  an  answer  to  this 
tlestion  is  not  necessary  to  the  end  of  establishing  the  fact,  it  may  serve,  ea> 
^undanti,  for  illustration.  For  this  purpose,  then,  we  may  appeal  to  a  mathe- 
Vktical  /iVie,  which  has  positive  length,  with  a  negation  of  breadth  ;  and  with- 
il€  this  negative  caustlity  no  geometrical  demonstration  can  be  established. 
Ind  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  plane  tuperfieies^  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
BKiM.  Thus  a  negative  causality  enters  into  every  geometrical  demonstration, 
n  teODJaactiou  with  what  is  positive.  But  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that 
hese'  instances  are  adduced  for  illiutraiion^  not  professed  proof  $  of  the  diKstrine. 
71m  latter  is  founded  on  direct  evidence  from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  that 
(I  a  creature. 

That  a  comparative  defect  is  a  negative  eaute^  in  the  sense  before  explained, 
I  evident,  when  we  consider  (as  before  intimated)  that  in  no  creature  can  it  be 
rand  without  a  comparative  good,  conjoined  with  it ;  and  that  in  free  agents 
bii  good,  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  natural  intellect  and  will,  is  capable  of 
•lipoiite  directions,  one  conformable  to  rectitude  and  another  opposed  to  it. 
^pw,  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  th<>se  directions,  one  for  the  chief  good,  and 
lie  other  against  it,  should  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  whether  s:ood  or  bad. 
rhe  direction  of  the  will  towards  rectitude  cannot  be  caused  b>  defect,  anymore 
hen  flomething  positive  can  proceed  from  nihility.  Not  can  the  dii^ections  of 
he  will  against  rectitude  be  caused  by  perfection  of  any  kind  or  degree.  But 
ntellect  and  will  in  all  beings,  whether  origfinal  or  derived,  are  perfections,  and 
herefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  a  direction  against  perfection  ;  for  then  (here 
roald  be  a  cause  repugnant  to  itself,  which  is  impossible.  The  wrong  choice, 
hei^ore,  which  is  a  wrong  direction  of  the  will,  must  proceed  from  a  negative 
eaie ;  for  in  causes  there  is  no  medium  between  positive  and  negative. 

Bot  though  infinite  perfection  cannot  be  the  cause  of  imperfection  of  any  kind 
r  degree,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  adduced,  yet  perfection  affords 
ceotion,  an  innocent  occasion,  for  imperfection  to  show  itself,  by  way  ot  con- 
rest.  Thus,  if  absolute  perfection  were  to  produce  no  creature,  no  occasion 
roald  be  afforded  for  comparative  imperfection  to  show  itself;  and  Without  the 
■tier,  moral  evil  would  be  impossible.  The  inference,  fherf>fore,  is  irrefraga- 
ile,  that  moral  evil  originates  from  a  negative  causality,  or  that  defect  in  the 
cent^  which  is  the  want  of  ulterior  perfection.  Yet  here  it  may  be  proper  to 
idd»  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  though 
siEBets  may  proceed  from  negative  causes,  as  well  as  from  positive,  and  with 
qual  certainty,  yet  there  is  this  important  difference ;  the  former  is  only  hyp^" 
heiical^  the  latter  absolute,  originally  considered.  The  first  cause  is  positive  ez- 
rteoee  independent  of  will,  and  unconditional,  and  every  other  positive  cause 
Biiat  emanate  from  the  first  will ;  but  a  negative  cause,  consisting  in  deiect,  can- 
lot  possibly  take  place,  with  respect  to  causality,  bot  on  eojidition,  viz.  the  coa- 
lition ef  a  created  nature,  and  that  of  permission  m  the  explained  sense  of  the 
focil.  A  positive  cause  may  counteract  the  tendency  of  a  negative  one,  but  not 
iee  versa. 

Hence  is  derived  the  proper  notion  of  permitting  moral  evil  to  take  place  ^ 
he  m^petive  cause  is  not  hindered  from  taking  efiect,  for  reasons  infinitely  good 
isdl.  wise.  But  to  represent  this  permission,  or  sufferance,  ar  willing  or  decree- 
01^  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  part  of  sin,  is  an  infinite  absurdity ;  for 
be.aiofalness  of  an  act  being  the  direct  opposite  to  infinite  perfection,  such  re- 
irtientation  makes  infinite  perfection  to  oppose  itself.  Thus  all  good,  in  every 
Iflgree — every  quantum  of  created  nature,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  to- 
;i&er  with  idl  positive  and  active  causality — are  from  God.  ^*  He  is  light," 
aowledge,  and  purity,  ^^  and  with  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,^'  ao  ig- 
lonuice,  no  want  of  holiness.  And  thus  also  all  moral  evil  proceeds  from  the 
ilbnder,  who  ii  the  labgect  st  once  of  a  quantum  of  derived,  and  therefore  U- 
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are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  ?  doea  it  follow,  thai 
they  arc  turned  into  blocks  as  the  Arminians  say  the  Calvinists^ 

mited  perfection  and  of  oomparadye  defoot.    And  the9o  two  tluiifi  (periectkn 
and  defect)  enter  into  the  very  notion  of  e  created  nature. 

Is  it  neceaeary  to  say  any  thing  more  in  oonilrmation  of  the  genwel  theorfi , 
that  there  ia  in  the  human  mind  a  negatiye  cautality,  from  wheiie«may  flew  a 
certainty  of  consequence  f  It  may  tend  to  the  further  satiafaction  o|  the  read«t 
if  we  advert  to  another  argument  founded  on  the  nature  of/ree  wUL  The  tem 
"  will"  designates  a  power  of  the  mind  which  is  positiFe  and  nctiTc ;  but  thi 
term  *^  free,'*  connected  with  iU  expresses  a  negaitPe  idea.  For  il  expresm^ 
when  properly  used,  the  ahnncM  of  coercion  and  reslraiot,  .bat  ib  diierent  !•• 
spects.  The  complex  idea  of**  free  will*'  is  resolved  into  Uiis  plain  pni§onSam% 
the  wiU  is  Jrte ;  that  is,  the  will  is  no/  e9nitrained  in  one  respect,  and  u  net  re* 
strained  in  another.  It  is  neither  decretively  constrained  to  CTil,  nor  decrttt?*- 
ly  restrained  from  good.  No  other  freedom  can  be  predicated  of  tha  will  as  tha 
oause  of  moral  efeets.  And  it  is  aa  much  a  reUtive  nothing  as  a  Matheaatjesl 
point.  We  may  therefore  safely  affirm,  that  among  the  eonntka  nuUiooa  af 
moral  efieets,  which  take  place,  not  only  among  men  but  alao  in  the  ereatfll 
universe  of  free  agents,  there  is  not  one  but  what  is  beholden  to  a  neg&HH  emh 
soKtjf  for  its  existence,  in  connexion  with  what  is  positive.  For«  UfieedamH 
excluded,  no  act  can  have  a  moral  quality. 

To  conclude  this  note,  which  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  at  Qrsi  initnded« 
we  must  observe  once  more,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  1km 
it  rui  ease  or  cireumstanee  in  which  moral  evil  might  ne/  be  prenemled  by  the  sa* 
preme  will,  were  it  employed  for  that  purpose.  For  as  God  it  all  snffi«ent,aid 
as  his  control  over  his  creatures,  for  their  good,  is  absolute;  hie  jsoirer  to  eftet 
a  prevention  of  moral  evil  is  undoubted.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  ttal 
this  power,  in  pursuanoe  of  divine  decrees,  does  in  foot,  and  in  inataneei  wkiA 
to  us  are  inconceivably  numerous,  counteract  the  tendencies  of  ncnlivo  cauNi 
to  prevent  moral  evil.  But  if  it  be  required,  v%in  anjfi  tnt/onees  it  is  pemiUd 
to  take  place,  when  God  might  with  infinite  ease  prevent  itf  It  is  sufidtot 
here  to  say  that  God  is  infinitely  toiie,  as  well  as  powerful,  and  equiiabU  as  waQ 
as  benevolent.  But  a  farther  answer  to  this  inquiry  would  lead  ua  to  oonsidsr 
the  ultimate  reasons  of  moral  government,  or  why  a  moral  system  is  at  all 
establiahed ;  and  the  question  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  first  volumaaf 
this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

COROLLARIES. 

t.  Negative  causality,  in  connexion  with  what  ii  positive,  it  an  esseatial 
principle  of  moral  science.  If  either  be  excluded,  we  can  havo  no  clear  sni 
adequate  idea  of  any  moral  act,  much  less  a  demonstration  of  its  cause. 

2.  These  two  principles  relatively  connected,  furnish  us  with  suiBcieat  Mi 
and  the  only  sufficient  ones,  for  a  demonstrative  solution  of  this  problem,  WW 
is  the  ortgtn  of  moral  etfil? 

3.  In  these  principles  we  have  tho  means  of  demonstrating  the  origin  of  w 
e»il  whatever,  as  well  as  of  all  good. 

4.  We  may  further  infer,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  not  mistaken,  when  be  ssidf 
*^  1  am  bold  to  think,  that  morality  is  capable  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  matke- 
maticsb"  Essay  B.  III.  chap.  xi. )  16.  And  again,  «*  The  idea  of  a  Snpreae 
Being,  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose  workmanehip  we  srd 
and  on  whom  we  depend ;  and  the  idea  of  ourselves,  as  understanding,  ratioail 
beings,  being  such  as  are  clear  in  ua,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  oons^eredsed 
pursued,  afford  such  foundations — as  might  place  morality  amongst  the  uiiW 
capable  of  demonstration:  wherein  I  doubi  not  but  from  self-evident  propoiitial% 
by  necessary  consequences,  as  incontestable  as  those  in  mathematica,  the  meassfii 
of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out  to  any  one  who  will  apply  himself  witk 
the  same  indifierency  and  attention  to  the  one,  as  he  doea  to  the  other  of  thi** 
seieneet.*'    B.  IT.  chap.  iii.  §  18.    Once  more,  ^  Tbii  gave  me  the  eonfidsflC* 
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loctrines  turn  men  ?  God  decrees  all  the  good  that  ever  comes 
:o  pass ;  and  then  there  certainly  will  come  to  pass  no  more  good, 
than  he  has  absolutely  decreed  to  cause;  and  there  certainly 
md  infallibly  will  no  more  believe,  no  more  be  godly,  no  more 
be  saved,  than  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  cause  to  believe, 
lad  cause  to  be  godly,  and  will  save.  If  God,  from  all  eternity, 
knew  that  such  and  such  things  were  future,  then  they  were 
future ;  and  consequently  the  proposition  was  from  all  eternity 
troe,  that  such  a  thing,  at  such  a  time,  would  be.  And  it  is  as 
much  impossible  that  a  thing  should  bo  future,  without  some 
reason  of  its  being  future,  as  that  it  should  actually  be,  without 
lome  reason  why  it  is.  It  is  as  perfectly  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  this  proposition  should  be  true,  viz.  such  a  thing 
iriO  be,  or  is  to  be,  without  a  reason  why  it  is  true ;  as  it  is 
dutt  this  proposition  should  be  true,  such  a  thing  actually  is,  or 
has  been,  without  some  reason  why  that  is  true,  or  why  that 
thing  exists.  My  meaning  is,  that  it  does  not  remain  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  matter  is  decided,  whether  the  proposition  shall 
be  true  or  not. — The  thing,  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  necessary', 
bat  only  possible  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  of  itself  that  it  is  fu- 
ture ;  k  is  not  of  itself  in  a  state  of  fiiturition,  if  i  may  so  speak, 

to  sdvmnoe  that  coDJectare,  which  I  suggested,  chap.  3.  vi».  That  motalUy  u  ca- 
pMe  fif  demonstraiitm^  as  well  af  mathematics.  And  I  doubt  not  but  if  a  rtg^t 
■othod  were  taken  a  g^eat  part  of  morality  might  be  made  out  with  that  clear- 
iMi,  that  could  leaye  to  a  considering  man,  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  that)  he 
Boalid  have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  propositions  in  mathematics  which  have  been 
Amonstrated  to  him.*'    B.  IV.  chap,  xii  §  8. 

5.  Ai  ((eometrioa)  eridence  proceeds  upon  the  suppontion  of  points,  lines,  an* 
|iUff«  iui,  and  the  province  of  the  demonstration  is  to  show  ihe  consequence  result- 
\ng  from  the  supposition ;  so,  the  above  stated  principles  afford  the  means  of  de- 
Bumstrating  moral  consequences,  on  the  supposition  of  effects  being;  given  to 
ihow  their  necessary  causes,  or  of  causes  bein^  given  to  show  their  necessary 
•CmIs.  If  the  quantum  of  moral  good,  or  of  moral  evil,  in  any  given  act,  be  sup* 
f»ti%  the  botiness  of  a  demonstration  is  to  show  the  relative  proportion  it  bears 
to  ita  appropriate  cause  or  causes :  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantum  of 
Miosal  influence  be  supposed^  to  show  as  a  demonstrative  consequence,  the  nature 
lod  relative  proportion  of  moral  good  or  evil  in  the  act.  This  is  the  true  pro- 
rinaa  of  moral  science^  as  contradistinguished  from  conjectural  observations  and  a 
Mt  of  rules.  These,  in  their  proper  place,  have  an  important  use  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  moral  conduct ;  but  they  can  by  no  means  furnish  data  for  scientific 
lEUtfWled^^e* 

•#•  There  is  one  inference  more  that  must  not  be  omitted,  vis.  that  the  true 
pnoeiples  and  demonstrative  consequences  of  moral  science  are  incomparably 
PMIM  important  in  themselves,  and  ought  to  be  more  interesting  to  all  mankind, 
llAO  any  others :  because  they  lead  us  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  any  others 
iO  the  Iniowledge  of  God  and  ourselves.  They  point  out  to  us  at  once  the  sources 
4  good  and  evil,  happiness  and  misery  ;  they  afford  motives  for  devout  affec- 
Jobs  of  the  noblest  kind ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  properly  applied,  they 
daalate  to  the  practice  of  the  sublimest  virtues,  and  the  most  circumspect  con- 
lott.  Without  a  divine  revelation,  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  true 
prineiplai  and  relations  of  moral  science  could  never  have  been  discovered  by 
aartkitid  ;  but  that  drenmstaoce,  while  it  has  no  tendency  to  depreoiate  the 
lTid«ioe«  demands  our  gratitude  to  him  who  is  the  only  source  of  *^  every  good, 
lad  ewy  perfect  gift«*^-W. 
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but  only  in  9  state  of  possibility ;  and  there  must  be  some  cause 
to  bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  mere  possibility,  into  a  state  of 
futurition.  It  cannot  be  chance  or  mere  accident :  that  is  con* 
trary  to  every  rational  supposition.  For  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  it^,  and  that  something  does  decide 
it.  If  there  be  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  by  mere  accident, 
that  comes  to  pass  of  itself  without  any  reason. 

§  13.  The  first  objection  of  the  Arminians  is,  that  the  divine 
decree  infringes  oa  the  creature ^s  liberty.  In  answer  to  this 
objection,  we  may  observe  some  things  to  show  what  is  the 
true  notion  of  liberty,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  notion  of 
liberty.  Their  notion  is,  that  there  is  a  sovereignty  in  the  will, 
and  that  the  will  determines  itself,  so  that  its  determination  to 
choosp  or  refuse  this  or  that  is  primarily  within  itself;  which 
description  of  liberty  implies  a  self-contradiction.  For  it 
supposes  the  will,  in  its  first  act,  choosing  or  refusing  to 
be  determined  by  itself ;  which  implies  that  there  is  an  ante- 
cedent act  of  the  will  to  that  first  act,  determining  that  act 
— For,  if  the  will  determines  its  own  first  act,  then  there  must 
be  an  act  of  the  will  before  that  first  act,  (for  that  determining 
is  acting,)  which  is  a  contradiction.  There  can  be  no  fallacy  in 
this  ;  for  we  know  that  if  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  it  does 
not  determine  it  without  acting.  Therefore,  here  is  this  contra- 
diction, viz.  that  there  is  an  act  of  the  will  before  the  first  act. 
There  is  an  act  of  the  will  determining  what  it  shall  choose, 
before  the  first  act  of  choice ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
there  is  an  act  of  volition  before  the  first  act  of  volition.  For 
the  wilPs  determining  what  it  will  choose,  is  choosing,  is  willing. 
Therefore  I  inquire  what  determines  that  first  act  of  the  will, 
viz.  its  determination  of  its  own  act  ?  It  must  be  answered, 
according  to  their  scheme,  that  it  is  the  will  by  a  foregoing  act 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  contradiction,  viz.  that  the  first 
act  of  the  will  is  determined  by  an  act  that  is  before  that  first 
act  If  the  will  determines  itself,  or  determines  its  own  choice, 
the  meaning  of  it  must  be,  if  there  be  any  meaning  belonging 
to  it,  that  the  will  determines  how  it  will  choose  ;  and  that  it 
chooses  according  to  that  determination  how  to  choose,  oris 
directed  in  choosing  by  its  own  determination.  But  then  I 
would  inquire,  whether  that  first  determination,  that  directsthe 
choice,  be  not  itself  an  act  or  a  volition  ;  and  if  so,  I  would  in- 
quire what  determines  that  act  ?  I3  it  another  determination 
still  prior  to  that  in  the  order  of  nature  ?  then  I  would  inquire, 
what  determines  the  first  act  or  determination  of  all  ?  If  the 
will,  in  its  act  of  willing  or  choosing,  determines  or  directs  i^ 
self  how  to  choose,  then  there  is  something  done  by  the  will 
prior  to  its  act  of  choosing  that  is  determined,  m"r.  its  ileterniin- 
ing  or  directing  itself  how  to  choose.  This  act  determining 
or  directing,  must  be  something  besides  or  distinct  from  the 
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^  determined  or  directed,  and  must  be  prior  in  order  of 
e  to  it.  Here  are  two  acts  of  the  will,  one  the  cause  of 
ther,vi2:.  the  act  of  the  will  directing  and  determining,  and 
ict  or  choice  directed  or  determined.  Now,  I  inquire, 
determines  that  first  act  of  the  will  determining  or  direct- 
o  determine  and  direct  as  it  does  ?  If  it  be  said,  the  will 
mines  itself  in  that ;  then  that  supposes  there  is  another 
f  the  will  prior  to  that,  directing  and  determining  that  act, 
!i  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  And  if  it  was  not,  still 
uestion  would  recur,  what  determines  that  first  determin- 
ct  of  the  will  ? 

4.  If  the  will  determines  itself,  one  of  these  three  things, 
be  meant,  viz,  1.  That  the  very  same  act  of  the  will  ae- 
nes  itself.  But  this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  something 
»  itself;  and  it  supposes  it  to  be  done  before  it  is.  For  the 
f  determining  is  as  much  prior  to  the  thing  determined,  as 
ct  making  is  before  the  thing  made.  Or,  2.  The  meaning 
be,  that  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  by  some  other 
bat  is  prior  to  it  in  order  of  nature ;  which  implies  that 
^ill  acts  before  its  first  act.  Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be, 
the  faculty  considered  at  the  same  time  as  perfectly  with- 
.ct,  determines  its  own  consequent  act ;  which  is  to  talk 
>ut  a  meaning  and  is  a  great  absurdity.  To  suppose  that 
iculty  remaining  at  the  same  time  perfectly  without  act,  can 
mine  any  thing,  is  a  plain  contradiction  ;  for  determining 
ting.  And  besides,  if  the  will  does  determine  itself,  that 
ir  of  determining  itself  does  not  argue  any  freedom,  unless 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  unless  that  determination  be  it- 
iQ  act  of  choice.  For  what  freedom  or  liberty  is  there  in 
irilPs  determining  itself,  without  an  act  of  choice  in  deter- 
ng,  whereby  it  may  choose  which  way  it  will  determine 
'?  So  that  those  that  suppose  the  will  has  a  power  of 
letermination,  must  suppose  that  the  very  determination 
act  of  the  will,  or  an  act  of  choice,  or  else  it  does  not  at 
elp  them  out  in  what  they  would,  viz.  the  liberty  of  the 
But  if  that  very  determination  how  to  act,  be  itself  an 
)f  choice,  then  the  question  returns,  what  determines  this 
)f  choice  ? 

15.  Also,  the  foreknowledge  of  God  contradicts  their  notion 
tierty.  For  if  from  all  eternity  God  foreknew  that  such  a 
if  would  be,  then  the  event  was  infallibly  certain  before- 
i,  and  that  proposition  was  true  from  all  eternity,  that  such 
mg  would  be  ;  and  therefore  there  was  an  indissoluble  con- 
on  beforehand  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  that 
losition.  If  the  proposition  was  true  beforehand,  the  sub- 
and  predicate  of  it  were  connected  beforehand.  And  there- 
it  follows  from  hence,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it 
dd  not  prove  true,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  utterly 
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impossible  that  a  thing  should  be  trae,  and  not  true,  at  tiie 
same  time. 

§  16.  The  same  kind  of  infallible  certainty,  that  the  thing 
will  come  to  pass,  or  impossibility  but  that  it  ahould  come  to 
pass,  that  they  object  against,  must  necessarily  be  inferred 
another  way,  whether  we  h(»id  the  thing  to  be  any  way  decreed 
or  not.  For  it  has  been  shown  before,  and  I  suppose  none 
will  deny,  that  God  from  all  eternity  decrees  his  own  actiong. 
Therefore  he  from  all  eternity  decrees  every  punishment  that 
he  ever  has  inflicted,  or  will  inflict.  So  that  it  b  impossible, 
by  their  own  reasoning,  but  that  the  punishment  should  come 
to  pass.  And  if  it  be  impossible  but  that  the  punishmeot 
should  come  to  pass,  then  it  is  equally  impossible  but  that  tbc 
sin  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be  possible  that  the  m 
should  not  come  to  pass,  and  yet  impossible  but  that  the  pu- 
nishment should  come  to  pass,  then  it  is  impossible  bat  tut 
God  should  punish  that  sin  which  may  never  be. 

§  17.  For  God  certainly  to  know  that  a  thins  will  be,  that 
possibly  may  be,  and  possibly  may  not  be,  implies  a  contra- 
diction.  If  possibly  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  how  can  Qod 
know  certainly  what  it  will  be  ?  If  it  possibly  may  be  other- 
wise, then  he  knows  it  possibly  may  be  otherwise ;  and  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  his  certainly  knowing  that  it  will  not  be 
otherwise.  If  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be,  and  yet  it  may 
possibly  be  otherwise,  then  it  may  possibly  happen  to  be  other* 
wise  than  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be.  If  so,  then  it  nay 
possibly  happen  that  God  may  be  mistaken  in  his  judgmenl^ 
when  he  certainly  knows :  for  it  is  supposed,  that  it  is  possible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges.  For  that  it 
should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges,  and  that  he  shouM  be 
mistaken,  are  the  same  thing.  How  unfair  therefore  is  it  in 
those  that  hold  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  to  insist  upon  this 
objection  from  human  liberty,  against  the  decrees,  when  their 
scheme  is  attended  with  the  same  diflliculty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ! 

§  18.  Their  other  objection  is,  that  God^s  decree  make  God 
the  author  of  sin.  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  more  necessity  of 
supposinj?  God  the  author  of  sin,  on  this  scheme,  than  on  the 
other.  For  if  we  suppose,  according  to  my  doctrine,  that  God 
has  determined,  from  all  eternity,  the  number  and  persons  of 
those  that  shall  perform  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  ^race ; 
in  order  to  support  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  need  of  maintain* 
ing  any  more  concerning  God^s  decreeing  sin,  than  this,  viz.  that 
God  has  decreed  that  he  will  permit  all  the  sin  that  ever  comes 
to  pass,  and  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  certainly  come 
to  pass.  And  they  hold  the  same  thing.  For  they  hold,  that 
God  does  determine  beforehand  to  permit  all  the  sin  that  does 
come  to  pass ;  and  that  he  certainly  knows,  that  if  he  does  per- 


t  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  I  say,  they  in  their  scheme  allow 
th  these ;  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  all  the  sin  to  come 
pass,  that  ever  does  come  to  pass :  and  those  that  allow  the 
eknowiedge  of  God,  do  also  allow  the  other  thing,  viz.  that 
knows,  concerning  all  the  sin  that  ever  does  really  come  to 
M,  that  it  will  come  to  pass  upon  his  permittinff  it.  So  that 
his  be  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  they  make  him  so  in 
i  very  same  way  that  they  charse  us  with  doing  it.  They  owa 
It  God  does  permit  sin,  and  that  he  knows,  with  respect  to 
ain  that  ever  is  committed,  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it 
II  come  to  pass ;  and  we  hold  no  other.  God^s  permission 
sin  they  allow ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a  sin  in  men  to  permit 
^  We  ought  not  to  permit,  or  suffer  it,  where  we  have  op« 
rtiinity  to  hinder  it ;  and  we  cannot  permit  it,  without  mak^ 
(  ourselves  in  some  measure  guilty.  Yet  they  allow,  that  God 
rmitting  it  does  not  make  him  guilty  of  it. 
\  19.  They  say  that  we  ought  to  begin  in  religion,  with  thq 
rfections  of  God,  and  make  these  a  rule  to  interpret  scripture^ 
•«,  1.  If  this  be  the  best  rule,  I  ask,  why  is  it  not  as  g^od  a 
e  to  argue  from  these  perfections  of  God,  his  omnisciencet 
inite  happiness,  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  as  his  other  at* 
)Utes  that  they  argue  from  ?  If  it  be  not  as  good  a  rule  to 
pie  from  these  as  those,  it  must  be  because  they  are  not  so 
tain ;  or  because  it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  is  possessed  of 
ise  perfections.  But  this  they  will  not  maintain  ;  for  his 
iral  perfections  are  proved  no  otherwise,  than  by  arguing 
m  his  natural  perfections ;  and  therefore,  the  latter  must  be 
iiajly  certain  with  the  former.  Again,  "idly^  they  lay  it  down 
a  rule,  to  embrace  no  doctrine  which  they,  by  their  own 
ison,  cannot  reconcile  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 
t  I  would  show  the  unreasonableness  of  this  rule.  For,  if 
B  be  a  good  rule,  tlien  it  always  was  so.  Let  us  then  see 
lat  will  ioUow.  We  shall  then  have  reason  to  conclude  every 
ng  to  be  really  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  perfections, 
it  we  cannot  reconcile  with  his  moral  perfections;  for  if  we 
ve  not  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  inconsistent,  then  wo 
ve  no  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  true.  But  if  this  be 
e,  that  we  have  reason  to  conclude  every  thing  is  consistent 
th  God^s  moral  perfections,  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with 
»se  perfections,  then  David  had  reason  to  conclude,  that  somo 
ogs  that  he  saw  take  place,  in  fact,  were  inconsistent  with 
ids  moral  perfections  ;  for  he  could  not  reconcile  them  with 
)se  perfections.  Psalm  hx'nu  And  Job  had  cause  to  come 
the  same  conclusion  concerning  some  events  in  his  day, 
it  be  a  good  rule,  that  we  must  conclude  that  to  be  incon* 
tent  with  the  divine  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile 
th,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it 
inconsistent  with  those  perfections,  then  it  must  be,  because 
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we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  happen  that  our 
reason  cannot  see  how  it  can  be ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  thit 
we  must  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  <fec. 

The  scripture  itself  supposes,  that  there  are  some  things  itt 
the  scri,uure  fliat  men  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  with 
God's  moral  perfections.  See  Rom  ix.  19.  •*  Why  doth  he 
yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?^^  And  the 
apostle  docs  not  answer  the  objection,  by  showing  us  how  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  by  represent- 
ing the  arrogancy  of  quarrelling  with  revealed  doctrines  under 
such  a  pretence,  and  not  considering  the  infinite  distance  be> 
tween  God  and  us.  ^^  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  re- 
plies against  God  ?''  And  God  answered  Job  after  the  same 
manner.  God  rebuked  him  for  darkening  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge,  and  answered  him  only,  by  declarmg  and 
manifesting  to  him  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  him; 
so  letting  him  know,  that  it  became  him  humbly  to  sabmitto 
God,  and  acknowledge  his  justice,  even  in  those  thin^  that 
were  dilFicult  to  his  reason  ;  and  that  without  solving  his  diffi- 
cutties  any  other  way,  than  by  making  him  sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  his  own  understanding. 

§  20.  If  there  be  no  election,  then  it  is  not  God  that  makes 
men  to  differ,  expressly  contrary  to  scripture.  Some  of  the 
ill  consequences  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  are,  that  it  robs 
God  of  the  greater  part  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  takes 
away  a  principal  motive  to  love  and  praise  him,  and  exalts 
man  to  God*s  room,  and  ascribes  that  glory  to  self*  which  be- 
longs to  God  alone. 

§2i.  That  election  is  not  from  a  foresight  of  works,  as  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  man^s  will,  is  evident  by  2  Tim. 
1.  9.  ^^  VVho  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us,  with  an  holy  calling, 
not  according  to  our  works,  but  acconling  to  his  own  purpose 
and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  worM 
began."  Philip,  ii.  13.  "  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."  Rom.  ii. 
15,  16.  '*  1  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
will  have  compassicm  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion. — So 
then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willcth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy. ''  Men's  labours  and  endea- 
vours themselves  are  from  God.  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  "  But  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am  ;  and  his  ijrace  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  me,  was  not  in  vain :  but  I  laboured  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  all.  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  me." 

§  !22.  They  say,  as  God's  power  extends  only  to  all  things 
possible,  so  God's  knowledge  only  extends  to  all  things  know- 
able.      Aps.  Things  impossible,  or  contradictions,  are  not 
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tilings ;  but  events  that  come  to  pass,  are  things.     God's  power 
does  extend  to  all  things,   otherwise  it   would  not  be  infinite. 
— So  neither  is  the   knowledge  of  God  infinite,   unless  God 
knows   all   things.     To  suppose   that   God   cannot  do  things 
impossible,  does  not  suppose  that  Gou^s  power  can  be  increas* 
ed.     But   to  suppose  that  God  does  not   know  men's  free 
actions,  does  suppose  that  God's  knowledge  may  be  increased. 
§  23.   If  God  absolutely  determined   that  Christ's  death 
should   have  success  in  gathering   a  church  to  him,  it  will 
follow,  that  there  was  a  number  absolutely  elected,  or  that  God 
had  determined  some  should  surely  be  saved.     If  God  deter- 
mined that  some  should  surely  be  saved,  that  implies  that  ho 
had  determined  that  some  should  perform  the  conditions  of 
salvation,  and  be  saved  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  he 
would  cause  that  they  should  be  surely  saved.     But  this  cannot 
be,  without  fixing  on  the  persons  beforehand.     For  the  cause  is 
before  the  effect     There  is  no  such  thing  as  God's  resolving 
absolutely  beforehand  that  he  would  save  some,  and  yet  not 
determining  who  they  should  be,  before  they   were  actually 
saved :  or  that  there  should  be  in  a  number  the  requisites  of 
salvation,  and  yet  not  determine  who,  till  they  actually  have 
the  requisites  of  salvation.    But  God  had  absolutely  determined 
that  some  should  be  saved,  yea  a  j^eat  number  after  Christ'i 
death ;  and  had  determined    it  beforehand.     Because  he  had 
absolutely  promised  it ;  Isa.  xlix.  6.  and  liii.  10.     See  in  Psalm 
Ixxii.  and  other  places  in  the  Psalms,  and  Tit.  ii   14.     God 
having  absolutely  purposed  this  before  Christ's  death,   must 
cither  have  then  determined  the  persons,  or  resolved  that  he 
would  hereafler  determine  the  persons ;  at  least,  if  he  saw  there 
was  need  of  it,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  come  in  of  them- 
selves.    But  this  latter  supposition,  if  we  allow  it,  overthrows 
the  Arminian  scheme.     It  shows,  that  such  a  predeterminatioD, 
or  absolute  election,  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  perfections, 
or  the  nature  of  the  gospel  constitution,  or  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  his  promise  of  reward  to  the  believing  and 
obedient,  and  the  design  of  gospel  offers  and  commands,  as 
the  Arminians  suppose.     If  God  has  absolutely  determined  to 
save  some  certain  persons,  then,  doubtless,  he  has  in  like  man- 
ner determined  concerning  all  that  are  to  be  saved.     God'iB 
promising  supposes  not  only  that  the  thing  is  future,  but  that 
God  will  do  it.     If  it  be  left  to  chance,  or  man's  contingent 
will,  and  the  event  happen  right,  God  is  never  the  truer.     He 
performs  not  his  promise ;  he  takes  no  effectual  care  about  it; 
It  is  not  he  who  promised,  that  performs.     That  thing,  or  rather 
no-thing,  called  fortune,  orders  all. — Concerning  the  absurdiUr 
of  supposing  that  it  was  not  absolutely  determined  beforehand, 
what  success  there  should  be  of  Christ's  death ;  see  Polhitt^s 
Spec.  Thelog.  in  Christo^  p.  165 — 171. 
Vol.  VII.  54 
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§  24.  It  is  pretended,  that  tlic  antecedent  certainty  of  anr 
sin  being  committed,  seeing  that  it  is  attended  with  necessitVr 
takes  away  all  liberty,  and  makes  warnings  and  exhortatioDfi 
to  avoi(l  sin,  a  more  illusion.     To  tUis  I  would    bring  the  in- 
stance of  IVter.     Christ  told  him,  that  he  should  surely  deny 
him  thrice  that  night  before  the  cock  should  crow  twice.     And 
yet,  after  that,  Christ  exhorted  all  his  disciples  to  watch  and 
pray,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  temptation. — "  God'*s  decree 
does  not  at  all  lake  off  the  use  of  our  endeavours.     For  in  the 
use  of  means,  the  very  decree  itself  is  to  receive  its  accomplish- 
ment.     Let  me  refer  you  to  a  scripture  story  for  the  illustra- 
tion and  proof  of  this.     When  the  apostle  Paul  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  shipwreck,  in  his  voyage  to   Rome,  he  encouraged 
the  company,  by  assuring  them,  there  should  not  be  the  loss  of 
any  man's  life,   but   only  of  the  vessel.     For,  says  he,  *  there 
stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God,  whose  1   am,  and 
whom  I  serve,  saying.  Fear  not,  Paul,   thou  must  be  brought 
before  Caesar  ;  and  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail 
with  thee.     Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  believe 
God,  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me.^     Acts  xxvii.  23,24. 
Yet  when  the  shipmen  were  by  and  by  going  to  flee  out  of  the 
ship,  to  save  themselves  by  the  boat,  Paul  said  to  the  centurion 
and  to  the  soldiers.  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot 
be  saved  :  which  did  not  at  all  weaken  the   assurance  he  had 
just  before  given  them  from  God,  that  they  should  all  be  saved; 
for  God,  who  had  appointed  the  end,  that  they  should  be  saved ; 
had  also  appointed  the  means,  that  they  should  be  saved  by 
the  help  of  these  shipmen.     So,  though  God  has  ordained  the 
salvation  of  those  that  shall  be  saved,  he  has  ordained  it  in  the 
way  oi  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  working  out  their  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling."  Cooper  on  Predestination  unto 
Xi/e,  p.  58,  .W. 

§  25.  It  follows  from  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  that  he 
equally  determines  within  himself  all  his  own  works  at  once. 
God  cannot  but  be  capable  of  this  by  his  knowledge  of  all 
possibilities,  and  wisdom  to  judge,  at  one  view,  which  of  them 
were  fittest  to  be  carried  into  existence  through  boundless  ages. 
And  is  it  not  the  wisdom  of  every  agent,  before  he  sets  about 
a  work  of  any  compass,  to  fix  in  his  design,  as  far  as  he  can,  all 
things  that  any  way  relate  to  it?  Now,  all  God's  works,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
are  one  whole  and  entire  grand  scheme,  whose  ultimate  end 
lies  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  beginning,  and  all  the  interme- 
diate operations,  as  so  many  parts,  conspire  to  it  in  a  regular 
connexion.      How,  then,  can  it  be  consistent  with  his  most 

Eerfect  wisdom,  to  leave  any  of  them  to  an  after-thought,  when 
e  had  forethought  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  alike?     And, 
since  he  would  not  knowingly  sufTor  any  thing  utterly  incon- 
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sisicut  with  his  own  glory,  as  he  had  power  to  hinder  it,  Jie  han, 
no  doubt,  fixed  such  bounds  and  Hmitations  to  all  his  crea- 
tures, that  nothing  shall  be  produced  by  any  of  thorn,  which 
may  not  have  a  proper  place  and  use  in  the  sum  of  events; 
He  has  settled,  also,  particular  subordinate  ends  to  individual 
events,  and  a  general  good  end  on  the  whole,  which  they  shall 
altogether  subserve.  *•  Of  him,'  we  are  told,  *  and  through  him, 
and  to  him,  are  all  things.'  Rom.  xi.  3G.  '  The  counsel  of 
the  Lord  standeth  for  ever,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all 
generations.'  Psalm  xxxiii.  11.  Nothmg  can  ever  arise  to 
surprise  him,  or  cast  any  difficulty  or  perplexity  in  his  way,  he 
having  already,  from  eternity,  settled  the  proper  measures  of 
conduct  in  every  case  that  shall  emerge.  How  incomprehen- 
sible and  wonderful  in  counsel,  as  well  as  excellent  in  working; 
is  God !  and  what  reason  have  we  to  cry  out,  '  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !' 
Rom.  xi.  33,"     IIubuard.  Faith  and  Pract.  Sermon  C. 

§  26.  As  to  the  decrees  of  election,  see  Psalm  Ixv.  4.  "  Bless- 
ed is  the  man  whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach 
unto  thee,  that  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts :  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  goodness  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy  holy  temple." 
Isaiah  xli.  9.  '^  Thou,  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  called  thee  from  the  chief  men  thereof,  and  said 
unto  thee.  Thou  art  my  servant ;  I  liave  chosen  thee,  and  not 
cast  thee  away."  Matth.  xx.  16.  "  So  the  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  last :  for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen."  Chap, 
xxii.  14.  "  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  Chap, 
xxiv.  24.  "For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets, and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders  ;  insomuch  that, 
if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect.^'*  John 
vi.  37 — 46.  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to 
me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out," 
&c.  Chap.  X.  3,  4,  and  verse  11,  and  14—17,  26—30.  "  To 
him  the  porter  openeth,  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice ;  and  he 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  And 
when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them, 
and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  I  am  the 
good  Shepherd  ;  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine. 
Therefore-  doth  my  Father  love  me ;  because  1  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  But  ye  believe  not,  because 
ye  are  not  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you,"  dbc.  Chap.  xvii.  6 
— ^20.  "  1  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  thou  gavest  • 
me  out  of  the  world  :  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them 
me ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word,  &c.  Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone;  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word."  Acts  xviii.  10.  "  For  I  am  with  thee, 
and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee,  to  hurt  thee :    for  J  have  much 
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people  in  this  city/' — ^*'  All  things  are  delivered  unto  mc  of  my 
Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  him."  John  vi.  44 — 46.  "  No  man 
can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hnth  sent  mc  draw 
him  :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,''  dec.  Chap,  xvil 
9 — 13.  "I  pray  for  them  :  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for 
them  which  thou  hast  ^iven  me ;  for  they  are  thine,"  d:c. 
1  Thess.  V.  9.  ^^  For  God  hath  not  ap|>ointed  us  to  wrath,  but 
to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — ^'  What  shall 
we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  God  forbid. 
So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy,  <Lc.  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto 
me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ? 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to 
make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  to  dishonour  ?  &c. 
Even  us,  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews,  only,  but  also 
of  the  Gentiles.  Esaias,  also^cricth  concerning  Israel,  Though 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
a  remnant  shall  be  saved  :  And,  as  Esaias  said  before.  Except 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been  as  Sodo- 
ma,  and  been  made  like  unto  Gomorrha.  As  it  is  written, 
Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling-stone,  and  a  rock  of  offence: 
and  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed."  Rom. 
ix^ — *^  I  say  then.  Hath  God  cast  away  his  people  7  God  for- 
bid. For  I,  also,  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  &c.  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time 
also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  :  otherwise  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more 
grace  :  otherwise,  work  is  no  more  work.  What  then  ?  Israel 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for ;  but  the  election 
hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.  For  of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things  :  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever.     Amen."     Rom.  xi. 

§  27.  Concerning  the  Arminian  notion,  that  when  the  apostles 
speak  of  election,  they  only  mean  that  by  which  the  professing 
Christians  in  those  days  were  distinguished  from  others,  as  the 
nation  "of  Israel  of  old  was  ;  this  is  unreasonable,  according  to 
their  own  principles.  For  if  they  were  elected,  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  they  so  far  embraced  the  gospel,  as  to  become 
Christians  rather  than  others,  then,  on  Arminian  principles,  no 
thanks  were  due  to  them  for  embracing  the  gospel.  Besides, 
their  principles  render  vain  all  endeavours  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel. For  the  gospel  will  certainly  be  spread  to  all  nations 
that  are  elected  ;  and  all  such  shall  have  the  offers  of  the  gos- 
pel, whether  they  take  any  care  of  the  matter  or  no.  Dr.  Whitby, 
to  make  out  his  scheme,  makes  the  word  election  signify  two 
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entirely  different  things ;  one,  election  to  a  common  faith  of 
Christianity ;  another,  a  conditigpal  election  to  salvation. 
But  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  the  unreasonableness  of  such 
shifting  and  varying,  and  turning  into  all  shapes,  to  evade  the 
force  of  scripture.  It  is  evident  the  apostle  in  Rom.  ix.  has 
not  only  respect  to  God's  sovereignty  in  the  election  and  pre- 
tention of  nations  ;  because  he  illustrates  his  meaning  by  the 
instance  of  a  particular  person,  viz.  Pharaoh.  The  exercise 
of  the  sovereignty  that  he  speaks  of,  appears  by  the  express 
words  of  the  apostle  about  vessels  of  mercy,  and  vessels  of 
wrath  :  vessels  of  honour,  and  vessels  of  dishonour.  But  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  he  speaks  of  as  prepared  to  glory.  They,  it 
is  plain,  are  those  that  shall  be  saved  ;  and  the  vessels  of  wrath 
are  those  that  perish.  He  speaks  of  those  that  shall  be  saved, 
ver.  27.  "  A  remnant  shall  be  saved."  What  is  there  that  God 
doth  decree,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Arminians,  so  as 
to  make  it  in  any  measure  consistent  with  itself?  He  does  not 
decree  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  world  of  mankind, 
(which  are  the  principal  events,  and  those  to  which  all  others 
are  subordinated,)  because  these  depend  on  men^s  free  will. 
And  if  God  does  not  decree  and  order  those  events  beforehand, 
then  what  becomes  of  the  providence  of  God  ?  and  what  room 
is  there  for  prayer,  if  there  be  no  providence  ?  Prayer  is  shut 
out  this  way  also.  According  to  them,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably pray  for  the  accomplishment  of  things  that  are  already 
fixed,  before  our  prayers  :  for  then  our  prayers  alter  nothing, 
and  what,  say  they,  signifies  it  for  us  to  pray  ? 

§28.  To  Dr.  Whitby's  observation,  that  the  apostle  speaks 
of  churches,  as  though  they  were  all  elect ;  1  answer.  He  speaks 
from  a  judgment  of  charity,  as  Dr.  Whitby  himself  observes, 
p.  460.  God  foreknows  the  elect,  as  God  is  said  to  know  those 
that  are  his  own  sheep  from  strangers  ;  as  Christ  is  said  not  to 
know  the  workers  of  iniquity,  that  is,  he  owns  them  not.  In 
the  same  sense,  God  is  said  to  know  the  elect  from  all  eternity  ; 
that  is,  he  knew  them  as  a  man  knows  his  own  things.  He 
acknowledged  them  from  eternity.  He  owns  them  as  his  chil- 
dren. If  God  ever  determined,  in  the  general,  that  some  of 
mankind  should  certainly  be  saved,  and  did  not  .leave  it  alto- 
gether undetermined  whether  ever  so  much  as  one  soul  of  all 
mankind  should  believe  in  Christ ;  it  must  be,  that  ho  determined 
that  some  particular  persons  should  certainly  believe  in  him. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  has  left  undetermined  concerning 
this  and  that,  and  the  other  person,  whether  ever  he  should 
believe  or  not,  and  so  of  every  particular  person  in  the  world  ; 
then  there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  that  this  or  that,  or  any  par- 
ticular person  in  the  world,  should  ever  be  saved  by  Christ,  for 
matter  of  any  determination  of  God's.  So  that,  though  God 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  yet  the  matter  was  left  altogether 
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undetermined  by  God,  whether  ever  any  person  should  be  saved 
by  him  ;  and  there  was  all  this  ado  about  Christ^s  birth,  death, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting  at  God^s  right  hand,  when 
it  was  not  as  yet  determined  whether  he  should  ever  save  one 
soul,  or  have  any  mediatorial  kingdom  at  all. 

§  29.  It  is  most  absurd,  to  call  such  a  conditional  election  as 
they  talk  of,  by  the  name  ofelection,  seeing  there  is  a  necessa- 
ry connexion  between  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  eternal  life. 
Those  that  believe  in  Christ  must  be  saved,  according  to 
God's  inviolable  constitution  of  things.  What  nonsense  is  it, 
therefore,  to  talk  of  choosing  such  to  life  from  all  eternity 
out  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  A  predestination  of  such  to  life, 
is  altogether  useless  and  needless.  By  faith  in  one  that  has 
satisfied  for  sin,  the  soul  necessarily  becomes  free  from  sin. 
By  faith  in  one  that  has  bought  eternal  life  for  them,  they 
have,  of  unavoidable  consequence,  a  right  to  eternal  life. 
Now,  what  sense  is  it  to  say,  that  God  from  all  eternity, 
of  his  free  grace,  chose  out  those  that  he  foresaw  would 
have  no  guilt  of  sin,  that  they  should  not  be  punished 
for  their  guilt,  as  others  were,  when  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  they  can  be  punished  for  their  guilt,  when  they 
have  none  ?  for  who  can  lay  any  thing  to  their  charge,  when  it 
is  Christ  that  has  died  ?  And  what  do  they  mean  by  an  election 
of  men  to  that  which  is,  in  its  own  nature,  impossible  that  it 
should  not  be,  whether  they  are  elected  to  it  or  no  :  or  by  God's 
choosing  them  that  had  a  right  to  eternal  life,  that  they 
should  possess  it  ?  What  sense  is  it  to  say,  that  a  creditor 
chooses  out  those  among  his  debtors  to  be  free  from  debt,  that 
owe  him  nothing  ?  But  if  they  say,  that  election  is  only  God's 
determination,  in  the  general,  that  all  that  believe  shall  be  sav- 
ed ^  in  what  sense  can  this  be  called  election  ?  They  are  not 
persons  that  are  here  chosen,  but  mankind  is  divided  into  two 
sorts,  the  one  believing,  and  the  other  unbelieving  ;  and  God 
chooses  the  believing  sort ;  it  is  not  election  of  persons,  butof 
qualifications.  God  (say  they)  does  from  all  eternity,  choose 
to  bestow  eternal  life  upon  those  that  have  a  right  to  it,  rather 
than  upon  those  who  have  a  right  to  damnation.  Is  this  all 
the  election  we  have  an  account  of  in  God's  word  ? — Such  a 
thing  as  election  may  well  be  allowed  ;  for  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  sovereign  love,  is  certain  ;  that  is,  love,  not  for  any 
excellency,  but  merely  God's  good  pleasure.  For  whether  it 
is  proper  to  say,  that  God  from  all  eternity  loved  the  elect  or  no, 
it  is  proper  to  say,  that  God  loved  men  after  the  fall,  while 
sinners  and  enemies ;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son  to  die.  This  was  not  for  any  goodness 
or  excellency,  but  merely  God's  good  pleasure.  For  he  would 
not  love  the  fallen  angels. 

§  30.  Christ  is  often  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  being,  by  way 
of  eminency,  the  Elect,  or  chosen  of  God.     Jsa.  xlii.  1.    "  Be- 
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d  my  servant  whom  I  uphold,  mine  Elect  in  whom  my  soul 
ighteth.''  Luke  xxiii.  35.  "If  he  be  the  Christ,  the  chosen 
Sod."  1  Pet.  ii.  4.  "  A  living  stone,  chosen  of  God,  and 
icious."     Psalm  Ixxxix.  3.     "  1  have  made  a  covenant  with 

Chosen  :"  ver.  19.  "  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the 
>ple."  Hence  those  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
re  the  most  remarkable  types  of  Christ,  were  the  subjects 
a  very  remarkable  election  of  God,  by  which  they  were 
;igncd  to  some  peculiar  honour  of  the  prophetical,  priestly, 
kingly  office.  So  Moses  was  called  God's  chosen  in  that 
erein  he  was  eminently  a  type  of  Christ,  viz,  as  a  prophet 
1  ruler,  and  mediator  for  his  people  ;  Ps;dm  cvi.  !23.  "  Had 
:  Moses,  his  chosen,  stood  before  him  in  the  breach."  So 
ron  was  constituted  high  priest  by  a  remarkable  election  of 
d,  as  in  Numb.  xvi.  5.  and  xvii.  5.  Ueut.  xxi.  5.  And  David  the 
\g  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  election  ;  Psalm  ixxvii. 
— ^72.  "  Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and 
)se  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
»unt  Sion,  which  beloved,  &c.  He  chose  David  also  his 
vant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the 
res  great  with  young ;  he  brought  him  to  feed  JacoB  his 
>ple,  and  Israel  his  inheritance."  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 — 10. 
^he  Lord  hath  not  chosen  this,  neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen 
s  :  the  Lord  hath  not  chosen  these."  Christ  is  the  chosen  of 
»d,  both  as  to  his  divine  and  human  nature.  As  to  his  di- 
le  nature,  he  was  chosen  of  God,  though  not  to  any  addition 
his  essential  glory  or  real  happiness,  which  is  infinite  ;  yet  to 
^t  declarative  glory.  As  he  is  man,  he  is  chosen  of  God  to 
5  highest  degree  of  real  glory  and  happiness  of  all  creatures. 
I  to  both,  he  is  chosen  ot  God  to  the  office  and  glory  of  the 
ktiator  between  God  and  men,  and  the  head  of  all  the  elect 
3ation.  His  election,  as  it  respects  his  divine  nature,  was 
r  his  worthiness  and  excellency  and  infinite  amiableness  in 
3  sight  of  God,  and  perfect  fitness  for  that  which  God  chose 
m  to ;  and  his  worthiness  was  the  ground  of  his  election. 
It  his  election,  as  it  respects  his  human  nature,  was  free  and 
vereign,  not  being  for  any  worthiness  ;  but  his  election  was 
ft  foundation  of  his  worthiness.  God  had  determined  to 
ait  one  of  the  creatures  so  high,  that  he  should  be  one  per- 
n  with  God,  and  should  have  communion  with  God,  and 
ould  have  glory  in  all  respects  answerable ;  and  so  should  be 
e  head  of  all  other  elect  creatures,  that  they  might  be  united 

God,  and  glorified  in  him.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in 
e  election  of  the  man  Jesus,  various  ways.  It  appears  in 
loosing  the  species  of  creatures  of  which  he  should  be,  viz. 
e  race  of  mankind,  and  not  the  angels,  the  superior  species, 
od^s  sovereisrnty  also  appears  in  choosing  this  creature  of  the 
cd  of  fallen  creatures,  that  were  become  enemies  and  rebels, 
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abominable,  miserable  creatures.  It  appears,  in  choosing  thai 
be  should  be  of  such  a  branch  of  mankind,  in  selecting  the 
posterity  of  Uavid,  a  mean  person  originally,  and  the  youngeit 
of  the  family.  And  as  he  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  so 
his  sovereignty  appears  in  his  bemg  the  seed  of  such  partica- 
lar  woman  ;  as  of  Leah,  the  uncomely  wife  of  Jacob,  whom  her 
husband  had  not  chosen,  &c.  And  his  sovereignty  appears 
in  the  choice  of  that  individual  female  of  whom  Christ  was 
born. 

§  31.  It  was  owing  to  this  election  of  God,  that  the  man 
Jesus  was  not  one  of  the  corrupt  race  of  mankind  ;  bo  that  he 
freedom  from  sin  is  owing  to  the  free,  sovereign,  electing  love 
of  God  in  him,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  elect  men.  All  holi- 
ness, all  obedience  and  good  works,  and  perseverance  in  him, 
was  owing  to  the  electing  love  of  God,  as  well  as  in  his  elect 
members.  For  if  he  had  failed  ;  if  his  courage,  resolution,  and 
love,  had  been  conquered  by  his  sufferings,  he  never  could 
have  been  delivered  from  them  ;  for  then  he  would  have  failed 
in  his  obedience  to  God ;  and  his  love  to  God  hiling,  and 
being  overcome  by  sufferings,  these  sufferings  would  have 
failed  of  the  nature  of  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God  ;  and  the 
infinite  value  of  his  sufferings  would  have  failed,  and  so  mmt 
be  made  up  in  infinite  duration,  to  atone  for  his  own  deficieiiGT. 
But  God  having  chosen  Christ,  he  could  not  fail  in  this  work, 
and  so  was  delivered  from  his  sufierings,  from  the  etemitj  of 
them,  by  the  electing  love  of  God.  Justification  and  glorinca* 
tion  were  fruits  of  God^s  foreknowledge  and  predestination  in 
him,  as  well  as  in  his  elect  members.  So  Christ^s  election  b 
the  foundation  of  ours,  as  much  as  his  justification  and  glorifi- 
cation  are  the  foundation  of  ours. 

§  32.  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  ''  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  al- 
way  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because 
God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth."  Concern- 
ing this  scripture  I  observe  the  following  things  : — 1.  The  word 
translated  chosen^  is  a  word  that  signifies' to  choose  or  pick  out 
fi'om  many  others.  2.  That  this  choosing  is  given  as  a  reason, 
why  those  differ  from  others,  that  believe  not  the  truth,  bat 
have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  as  an  instance  of  the  distin- 
guishing grace  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  mentions 
their  bemg  chosen,  their  election,  as  the  ground  of  their  sancti- 
fications  by  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  3.  The  apostle 
speaks  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation,  as  a  ground  ot  their 
perseverance,  or  the  reason  why  they  never  shall  fall  away,  as 
others  spoken  of  before,  whereby  they  failed  of  salvation.  See 
the  preceding  verses.  Compare  Hcb;  vi.  9 — 14.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  thus  chosen  from  the  beginning. — And  that  place, 
Matt.  XX.  21.  22,  23.   "  Grant  that  these  rav  two  sons  ma?  mt 
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one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in  thy  king- 
dom ; — it  shau  be  given  to  them,  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my 
Father ;"  affords  an  invincible  argument  for  particular  personal 
predestination. 

§  33.  There  were  many  absolute  promises  of  old,  that  salva- 
tion should  actually  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  should  be  of 
great  extent,  or  extended  to  great  multitudes  of  mankind ;  as, 
that  ^*  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent^s  head/^ 
^  In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed/'  Psalm  ex.  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  Thy  people  shall  be  willins  in 
the  day  of  thy  power  :"  and  innumerable  others.  And  if  tnere 
were  absolute  promises  of  this,  then  there  were  absolute  pur- 
poses of  it ;  for  that  which  is  sincerely  absolutely  promised,  is 
with  an  absolute  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise.  But  how 
can  it  be  devised,  that  there  should  be  an  absolute,  determinate, 
infallible,  unchangeable  purpose,  that  Christ  should  actually 
lave  vast  multitudes  of  mankind  ;  and  yet  it  be  not  absolutely 
purposed  that  he  should  save  any  one  single  person,  but  that, 
witn  regard  to  every  individual  soul,  this  was  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  man's  contingent  will,  which  might  determine  for 
salvation,  or  against  it,  there  being  nothing  to  render  it  impos- 
Bible,  concerning  any  one,  that  his  will  would  not  finally  deter- 
mine against  it  f  Observe,  these  prophecies  are  not  merely 
predictions,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  promises,  and  are  oflen 
flo  called  : — ^^  which  he  hath  promised  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,''  &c.  God  takes  care  to 
fulfil  his  own  promises  ;  but,  according  to  this  scheme,  it  is  not 
God  diat  fulfils  these  promises  ;  but  men,lefl  to  themselves,  to 
their  contingent  wills,  fulfil  them.  Man's  will,  which  God  does 
not  determine,  determines  itself  in  exclusion  of  God. 

§  34.  Concerning  that  grand  objection,  that  this  doctrine 
supposes  partiality  in  God,  and  is  very  dishonourable  to  him, 
being  quite  contrary  to  God's  extensive  and  universal  benevo- 
lence to  his  creatures :  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  Arminian  no- 
tions and  principles,  in  this  matter,  lead  directly  to  Deism ; 
and  that,  on  these  principles,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer 
Tindal's  objections  against  revealed  religion,  especially  in  his 
]4lh  chapter.  Besides,  unjustifiable  partiality  is  not  imputable 
to  a  sovereign  distribution  of  his  favours,  though  ever  so  un- 
equally, unless  it  be  done  unwisely,  and  so  as  to  infringe  the 
common  good.  God  has  regard  to  conditions  in  his  decrees, 
as  he  has  regard  to  a  wise  order  and  connexion  of  things. 
Such  is  his  wisdom  in  his  decrees  and  all  his  acts  and  opera- 
tions, that,  if  it  were  not  for  wise  connexion  that  is  regarded, 
many  things  would  not  be  decreed.  One  part  of  the  wise 
system  of  events  would  not  have  been  decreed,  unless  the  other 
parts  had  been  decreed  also. 

Vot.  VII,  55 
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§  35.  God,  in  the  decree  of  election,  is  justly  to  be  considered 
as  decreeing  the  creature's  eternal  happiness,  antecedently  to 
any  foresight  of  good  works,  in  a  sense  wherein  he  does  not  ui 
reprobation  decree  the  creature^s  eternal  misery,  antecedently 
to  any  foresight  of  sin ;  because  the  being  of  sin  is  supposed,  in 
the  first  place,  in  order  in  the  decree  of  reprobation,  which  is, 
that  Gog  will  glorify  his  vindictive  justice ;  and  the  very  notion 
of  revenging  justice,  simply  considered,  supposes  a  fault  io  be 
revenged.  But  faith  and  good  works  are  not  supposed  in  the 
first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  election.  Tne  first  thingi 
in  order  in  this  decree  are,  that  God  will  communicate  mi 
happiness,  and  glorify  his  grace ;  (for  these  two  seem  to  be  co- 
orainate.)  But  in  neither  of  these  are  faith  and  good  worki 
supposed.  For^  when  God  decrees,  and  seeks  to  communicate 
his  own  happiness  in  the  creature^s  happiness,  the  notion  of 
this,  simply  considered,  supposes  or  implies  nothing  of  faith  or 
good  works ;  nor  does  the  notion  of  grace,  in  itself,  suppoie 
any  such  thing.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  grace,  or  God^s  communicativeness  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, that  there  must  be  faith  and  good  works. 

§  3(5.  What  divines  intend  by  prior  and  posterior^  in  tbe 
affair  of  God^s  decrees,  is,  not  that  one  is  before  another  in  the 
order  of  time ;  for  all  are  from  eternity ;  but  that  we  mint 
conceive  the  view'  or  consideration  of  one  decree  to  be  before 
another,  inasmuch  as  God  decrees  one  thing  out  of  respect  to 
another  decree,  so  that  one  decree  must  be  conceived  of  as  io 
jsome  sort  to  be  the  ground  of  another ;  or  that  God  decrees 
one  because  of  another  ;  or  that  he  would. not  have  decreed 
one,  had  he  not  decreed  that  other.  Now,  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  divine  decrees  may  be  said  to  be,  in  this  sense,  prior 
one  to  another.  I.  When  one  thing  decreed,  is  the  endcrf" 
another,  this  must,  in  some  respect,  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to 
that  other.  The  good  to  be  obtained,  is,  in  some  respect,  prior 
in  the  consideration  of  him  who  decrees  and  disposes,  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  2.  When  one  thin§  decreed  is  tbe 
ground  on  which  the  disposer  goes,  in  seekmg  such  an  end 
by  another  thing  decreed,  as  being  the  foundation  of  the  ca- 
pableness  or  fitness  that  there  is  in  that  other  thing  decreed, 
to  obtain  such  an  end.  Thus,  the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate 
is  the  ground  on  which  God  goes  in  determining  to  glorify 
his  justice  in  the  punishment  of  his  sinfulness ;  because  hii 
sinfulness  is  the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  that 
end  by  such  means.  His  having  sin,  is  the  foundation  of  both 
the  fitness  and  possibility  of  justice  being  glorified  in  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  sin  ;  and,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  tlie 
being  of  sin  in  the  subject,  must,  in  some  respect,  be  prior  in 
the  mind  of  the  disposer,  to  the  determination  to  glorify  bis 
justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin.      For  the  disposer  must  first 
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consider  the  capableness  and  aptness  of  such  means  for  such 
an  end,  before  be  determines  them  to  such  an  end.  Thus 
God  must  be  conceived  of,  as  first  considering  Adonibezek's 
cruelty  in  cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  threescore 
and  ten  kings,  as  that  which  was  to  be,  before  he  decreed  to 
glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  that  cruelty,  by  the  cutting  off 
bis  thumbs  and  great  toes.  But  this  aptness  depends  on  the 
nature  of  that  sin  that  was  punished.  Therefore  the  disposer, 
in  fixing  on  those  means  for  this  end,  must  be  conceived  of  as 
having  that  sin  in  view.  Because  sinfulness  is  necessarily  sup- 
posed as  already  existing  in  the  decree  of  punishing  sinfulness. 
That  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  ultimate  end,  in  a  de« 
cree,  t.  e.  that  which  is  a  mere  end,  and  not  a  means  to  any 
thing  further  or  higher,  viz.  the  shining  forth  of  God^s  glory, 
and  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  must,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered as  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Disposer, 
to  every  thing,  excepting  the  mere  possibility  of  it.  But  this 
must,  in  some  respects,  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that,  be- 
cause possibility  is  necessarily  supposed  in  his  decree.  But,  if 
we  descend  lower  than  the  highest  end  ;  if  we  come  down  to 
other  events  decreed,  that  be  not  mere  ends,  but  means  to  ob- 
tain that  end ;  then  we  must  necessarily  bring  in  more  things, 
as  in  some  respect  prior,  in  the  same  manner  as  mere  possi- 
bility is  in  this  highest  decree.  The  vindictive  justice  of  God 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  or  ultimate  end,  but  as  & 
means  to  an  end.  Indeed,  God^s  glorifying  his  justice,  or  ra- 
ther his  glorifying  his  holiness  and  greatness,  has  the  place  of 
a  mere  and  ultimate  end.  But  his  glorifying  his  justice  in 
punishing  sin,  (or  in  exercising  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the 
same,)  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  end,  but  a  certain  way 
or  means  of  obtaining  an  end.  Vindictive  justice  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  certam  distinct  attribute  to  be  glorified,  but  as 
a  certain  way  and  means  for  the  glorifying  an  attribute. 
Every  distinct  way  of  God^s  glorifying  or  exercising  an  attri- 
bute, might  as  well  be  called  a  distinct  attribute  as  this.  It  is 
but  givine  a  distinct  name  to  it,  and  so  we  might  multiply  attri- 
butes without  end.  The  considering  of  the  glorifying  of  vin- 
dictive justice  as  a  mere  end,  has  led  to  great  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  undue  and  unhappy  expressions,  about  the  decree  of 
reprobation.  Hence  the  glorifying  of  God^s  vindictive  justice 
on  such  particular  persons  has  been  considered  as  altogether 
prior  in  the  decree  to  their  sinfulness,  yea  to  their  very  beings. 
Whereas  it  being  only  a  means  to  an  end,  those  things  that  are 
necessarily  presupposed,  in  order  to  the  fitness  and  possibility 
of  this  means  of^  obtaining  the  end,  must  be  conceived  of  as 
prior  to  it. 

§  37.  Hence  God^s  decree  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the 
reprobate,  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  the  fall,  yea% 
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and  to  the  very  being  of  the  persons,  as  the  decree  of  the  eter- 
nal glory  of  the  elect  is.  For  God's  glorifying  his  love,  and 
communicating  his  goodness,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  mere  or 
ultimate  end;  and  therefore  is  prior  in  tbe|mind  of  the  eternal 
disposer  to  the  very  being  of  the  subject,  and  to  every  thing 
but  mere  possibility.  The  goodness  of  God  gives  the  beiogt 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  does  not  presiqi* 
pose  it.  Indeed,  the  glorifying  of  God's  mercy,  as  it  presup- 
poses  the  subject  to  be  miserable,  and  the  glorifying  bis  ^^raoe, 
as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be  sinful,  unworthy  and  ill-de* 
serving,  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  ultimate  ends,  but  only 
as  certain  ways^and  means  for  the  glorifying  the  exceediu 
abundance  and  overflowing  fulness  of  God's  goodneiB  ani 
love  ;  therefore  these  decrees  arc  not  to  be  considered  as  prior 
to  the  decree  of  the  being  of  the  subject.  And  the  decree  of 
election,  as  it  implies  a  decree  of  glorifying  God's  mercy  and 
grace,  considers  men  as  being  cursed  and  fallen; because  the 
very  notion  of  such  a  decree  supposes  sin  and  misery.  Uenoe 
we  may  learn,  how  much  in  the  decree  of  predestination  is  to 
be  considered  as  prior  to  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and 
how  much  as  posterior  viz.  that  God's  decree  to  glorify  hit 
love  and  communicate  his  goodness,  and  to  glorify  his  great- 
ness and  holiness,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  creation  and 
the  fall  of  man.  And  because  the  glory  of  God's  love,  and  the 
communication  of  his  goodness,  necessarily  imply  the  happi- 
ness of  the  creature,  and  give  both  their  bem^  and  happiness; 
hence  the  design  to  communicate  and  glorify  his  goodnen  and 
love  externally  to  a  certain  number,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior, 
in  both  those  mentioned  respects,  to  their  being  and  falL  For 
such  a  design,  in  the  notion  of  it,  presupposes  neither.  But  no- 
thing in  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  aa* 
tccedent  to  man's  being  and  fall. 

§  38.  The  decrees  of  God  must  be  conceived  of  in  the 
same  order,  and  as  antecedent  to,  and  consequent  on  one 
another,  in  the  same  manner  as  God's  act  in  the  execution  of 
those  decrees.  They  depend  on  one  another,  and  are  ffrounded 
on  one  another,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  decrees  that  these 
are  the  execution  of,  and  in  no  other.  For,  the  decrees  of 
God  are  no  other  tlian  his  eternal  doing  what  is  done,  acted,  oi 
executed  by  him  in  time.  God's  acts  themselves,  in  executiiigt 
can  be  conceived  of  no  otherwise,  than  as  decrees  for  a  pre- 
sent effect.  They  are  acts  of  God's  will.  God  brings  thmgl 
to  pass  only  by  acts  of  his  will.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done. 
His  will  says,  let  it  be,  and  it  is.  And  this  act  of  his  will  that 
now  is,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  really  different  from  that  act 
of  will  that  was  in  him  before,  and  from  eternity,  in  decreeing 
that  this  thing  should  be  at  this  time.  It  differs  only  relatively. 
Here  is  no  new  act  of  the  will  in  God,  but  only  the  same  act! 
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of  will,  which  before,  because  the  time  was  not  come,  respect- 
ed future  time ;  and  so  were  called  decrees.  But  now  the 
time  being  come,  they  respect  present  time,  and  so  are  not 
called  by  us  decrees,  but  acts  executing  decrees.  .Yet  they 
are  evidently  the  same  acts  in  God.  Therefore  those  acts,  in 
executing,  must  certainly  be  conceived  of  the  same  order,  and 
with  the  same*  dependence,  as  the  decrees  themselves.  It  may 
be  in  some  measure  illustrated  by  this : — The  decree  of  600, 
or  the  will  of  God  decreeing  events,  may  be  represented  as  a 
straight  line  of  infinite  length,  that  runs  through  all  past  eternity 
and  terminates  in  the  event.  The  last  point  in  the  line,  is  the 
act  of  God^s  will  in  bringing  the  event  to  pass,  and  does  not  at 
all  differ  from  all  the  other  points  throughout  the  infinite  length 
of  the  line,  in  any  other  respect  but  this,  that  this  last  point  is 
next  to  the  event.  This  line  may  be  represented  as  in  motion, 
but  yet  always  kept  parallel  to  itself.  The  higher  end  of  the 
line,  by  its  motion,  describes  events  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come  to  pass  ;  or  at  least  represents  God^s  acts  in  bringing  the 
events  to  pass,  in  their  order  and  mutual  dependence  and 
consequence.  By  the  motion  of  all  the  other  points  of  the 
Une,  before  the  event  or  end  of  the  line,  in  the  whole  infinite 
length  of  it,  are  represented  the  decrees  in  their  order ;  which, 
because  the  line  in  all  its  motions  is  kept  parallel  to  itself,  is 
exactly  the  same  with  the  order  of  the  motions  of  the  last  point 
For  the  motion  of  every  point  of  the  whole  line,  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, just  like  the  motion  of  that  last  point  wherein  the  line 
terminates  in  the  event ;  and  the  difierent  parts  of  the  motion  of 
every  point,  are  in  every  respect  precisely  in  the  same  order. 
And  the  maxim,  that  what  is  first  in  intention,  is  last  in  execu- 
tion, does  not  in  the  least  concern  this  matter.  For,  by  last  in 
execution,  is  meant  only  last  in  order  of  time,  without  any  re- 
spect to  the  priority  or  posteriority  that  we  are  speaking  of;  and 
it  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  in  God^s  acts,  in  executing  his 
decrees,  one  act  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  another  act,  in  the 
same  manner  precisely  as  the  decree  that  related  to  it  was  the 
ground  or  reason  of  the  other  decree.  The  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  God,  no  more' argues  against  some  of  God^s  decrees 
being  grounded  on  decrees  of  some  other  things  that  should  first 
come  to  pass,  than  it  does  against  some  of  God's  acts  in  time, 
being  grounded  on  some  other  antecedent  acts  of  his.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  God's  acts  in  executing,  as  has  been  said 
already  of  his  decreeing.  In  one  respect,  the  end  that  is  after* 
ward  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  ground  of  God's  acting ;  in 
another  respect,  something  that  is  already  accomplished,  is  the 
grpnnd  of  his  acting,  as  it  is  the  ground  of  the  fitness  or  capa* 
bleness  of  the  act  to  obtain  the  end.  There  is  nothing  but  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  things,  viz.  God's  glory,  and  the  communis 
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cation  of  his  goodness,  that  is  prior  to  all  first  acts  in  creating 
the  world,  in  one  respect,  and  mere  possibility  in  another. 
But,  with  respect  to  after  acts,  other  ends  are  prior  in  one  r^ 
spect,  and  other  preceding  acts  are  prior  in  another,  just  as  I 
have  shown  it  to  be  with  respect  to  God's  decrees. 

§  39.  Now,  this  being  established,  it  may  help  more  clearlj 
to  illustrate,  and  fully  to  evidence,  what  we  have  insisted  on 
concerning  the  order  of  the  decrees,  and  that  God^s  decrees  of 
some  things  that  are  accomplished  first  in  order  oftime,  aie 
also  prior  in  the  order,  so  as  to  be  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  other  decrees.  For,  let  us  see  how  it  is  in  God's  acts 
in  executing  his  decrees.  Will  any  deny  that  God^s  act  in  re- 
warding rignteousness,  is.grounded  on  a  foregoing  act  of  his  in 
giving  righteousness?  and  that  he  rewards  righteousness  in 
such  a  person,  because  he  hath  given  righteousness  to  such  a 
person ;  and  that  because  this  latter  act  necessarily  supposes 
the  former  act  foregoing  ?  So,  in  like  manner,  God's  decree,  in 
determining  to  reward  righteousness,  is  grounded  on  an  ante- 
cedent decree  to  give  righteousness;  because  the  former  decree 
necessarily  supposes  the  latter  decree,  and  implies  it  in  the 
very  notion  of  it.  So,  who  will  deny,  but  that  God's  act  in 
punishing  sin,  is  grounded  on  God's  permitting  sin,  or  suffering 
it  to  be,  because  the  former  necessarily  supposes  the  latter,  and 
therefore  that  the  actual  permission  of  sin  is  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  the  punishment  of  it  ? 

§  4U.  It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  if  so,  the  decree  of 
bestowing  salvation  on  an  elect  soul,  is  founded  on  the  decree 
of  bestowing  faith  on  him  ;  for  God  actually  bestows  salvation 
in  some  respect,  because  he  has  bestowed  faith ;  and  this 
would  be  to  make  the  decree  of  election  succedaneous  to  the 
decree  of  giving  faith.  To  this  1  answer,  that  both  God's  act, 
and  also  his  decree  of  bestowing  salvation  on  such  a  falla 
creature,  is  in  some  respects,  grounded  on  God's  act  and  de- 
cree of  giving  faith,  but  in  nowise  as  the  decree  or  act  of  etemtl 
punishing  is  grounded  on  sin,  because  punishment  necessarily 
presupposes  sin  ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  without  it  fiut  the 
decreeing  and  giving  the  happiness  of  the  elect,  is  notsofooiid- 
ed  on  faith^  The  case  is  very  different.  Indeed,  the  salvation 
of  an  elect  soul  is,  in  this  respect,  grounded  on  the  decree  of 
giving  faith,  as  God's  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  on  the 
elect  is  in  this  particular  way.  But  the  decree  of  bestowing 
happiness  in  general,  which  we  conceive  of  as  antecedent  to 
this  act,  presupposes  no  such  thing ;  nor  does  just  so  much 
without  any  more  in  execution  presuppose  faith,  or  indeed 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  or  any  act  or  suffering  of  a  media- 
tor, or  even  the  fall  of  man.  And  the  decree  of  God's  commih 
nicating  his  goodness  to  such  a  subject,  does  not  so  much  as 
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presuppose  the  being  of  the  subject ;  t>ecau8e  it  eivcs  being. 
But  there  is  no  decree  of  evil  to  such  a  subject,  which  can  be 
convinced  of  as  antecedent  to  a  decree  of  punishment. 

§  41.  The  objection  to  the  divine  decrees  will  be,  that  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  God  may  do  evil,  that  good  may  come 
of  it  Ans.  I  do  not  argue,  that  God  may  commit  evil,  that 
good  may  come  of  it ;  but  that  he  may  permit  that  it  may  come 
to  pass,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  It  is  in  itself  absolutely 
evil,  for  any  being  to  commit  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  a  creature 
to  permit  evil  to  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise, 
or  good  and  virtuous  in  him  so  to  do,  is,  that  he  has  not  perfect 
wisdom  and  sufficiency,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  that  such  an  affair 
should  be  trusted  with  him.  In  so  doing,  he  goes  beyond  his 
line ;  he  goes  out  of  his  providence  ;  he  meddles  with  things  too 
high  for  him.  It  is  every  one^s  duty  to  do  things  fit  for  him  in 
his  sphere,  and  commensurate  to  his  power.  God  never  in- 
trusted this  providence  in  the  hands  of  creatures  of  finite  under- 
standings ;  nor  is  it  proper  that  he  should. 

If  a  prince  were  of  perfect  and  all-comprehensive  wisdom 
and  foresight,  and  he  should  see  that  an  act  of  treason  would  be 
for  the  great  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  it 
night  be  wise  and  virtuous  in  him  to  permit  that  such  act  of 
treason  should  come  to  pass  ;  yea,  it  would  be  foolish  and  wrong 
if  he  did  not.  It  would  be  prudent  and  wise  in  him  not  to 
restrain  the  traitor,  but  to  let  him  alone  to  go  on  in  the  way 
he  chose.  And  yet  he  might  hate  the  treason  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  might  properly,  also,  give  forth  laws  at  the  same  time, 
forbidding  it  upon  pain  of  death,  and  might  hold  these  laws  in 
force  against  this  traitor. 

§  42.  The  Arminians  themselves  allow,  that  God  permits  sin  ; 
and  that  if  he  permits  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  But  it  is  de- 
monstrably true,  that  if  God  sees  that  good  will  come  of  it,  and 
more  good  than  otherwise,  so  that  when  the  whole  series  of 
events  is  viewed  by  God,  and  all  things  are  balanced — the  sum 
of  good  with  the  evil  being  more  than  without  it,  all  being 
subtracted  that  need  be  subtracted,  and  added  that  is  to  be 
added — the  sum  total  of  good  is  greater  than  the  sum  in  any 
other  case,  then  it  will  follow,  that  God,  if  he  be  a  wise  and 
holy  being,  must  permit  it. — For  if  this  sum  total  be  really  the 
best,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it  should  be  chosen 
by  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being  whose  holiness  and  good- 
ness consists  in  always  choosing  what  is  best  ?  Which  does  it 
arane  most,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  good  disposition  or  an  evil  one, 
when  two  things  are  set  before  a  being,  the  one  better  and  the 
other  worse,  to  choose  the  worse,  and  refuse  the  better  7 

§  4&.  To  conclude  this  discourse :  I  wish  the  reader  to  con- 
sider, the  .unreasonableness  of  rejecting  plain  revelations,  be- 
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cause  they  are  puzzling  to  our  reason.  So  that  thoush  the 
doctrine  of  the  decrees  be  mysterious,  and  attended  wi£  diffi- 
culties, yet  the  opposite  doctrine  is  in  itself  more  mysterioos, 
and  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  and  with  contradictioiu 
to  reason  more  evident,  to  one  who  thoroughly  considen 
things  ;  so  that,  even  if  the  scripture  had  made  no  reTelatioa 
of  it,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  believe  it  fiat  since  the 
scripture  is  so  abundant  in  declaring  it,  the  unreasonableness  of 
rejecting  it  appears  the  more  glaring. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONCERNING    EFFICACIOUS    GRACr. 

§  1.  It  is  manifest  that  the  scripture  supposes,  that  if  ever 
men  are  turned  from  sin,  God  must  undertaKO  it,  and  he  mut 
be  the  doer  of  it ;  that  it  is  his  doing  that  must  determine  the 
matter ;  that  all  that  others  can  do,  will  avail  nothing,  without 
his  agency.  This  is  manifest  by  such  texts  as  these,  Jer. 
xxxi.  18,  19.  «« Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned ;  Tlioa 
art  the  Lord  my  God.  Surely  after  that  I  was  tamed,  I 
repented  ;  and  after  that  I  was  instructed,  I  smote  upon  my 
thi^h,'^  (&c.  Lam.  v.  21.  'VTurn  thou  us  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
and  we  shall  be  turned.^^  Psalm  Ixxx.  3.  ^^  Turn  us  again,  0 
God,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be  8ave£*^  The 
same  in  verse  7  and  19  :  Jer.  xvii.  14.  ''  Heal  me,  and  I  shall 
be  healed  :  save  me,  and  I  shall  be  saved ;  for  Thou  art  mv 
praise." 

§2.  According  to  Dr.  Whitby  ^s  notion  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God  docs  nothing  in  the  hearts  or  minds 
of  men  beyond  the  power  of  the  devil ;  nothing  but  what  the  de- 
vil can  do:  and  nothing  showing  any  greater  power  in  any  re- 
spect  than  the  devil  shows  and  exercises  in  his  temptations.  For 
he  supposes,  that  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does,  is  to  bring  moral 
motives  and  inducements  to  mind,  and  set  them  before  the 
understanding,  &c.  It  is  possible  that  God  may  infuse  grace, 
in  some  instances,  into  the  minds  of  such  persons  as  are  stri- 
ving to  obtain  it  in  the  other  way,  though  they  may  not  ob- 
serve it,  and  may  not  know  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  gradoal 
acquisition.  But  if  a  man  has  indeed  sought  it  only  in  that 
way,  and  with  as  much  dependence  on  himself,  and  with  as 
much  neglect  of  God,  in  his  endeavours  and  prayers  as  sHich  a 
doctrine  naturally  leads  to,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  riioald 
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obtain  saving  grace  by  the  efficacious  niighfy  power  of  God. 
It  is  most  likely  that  God  should  bestow  this  gift,  in  a  way  of 
earnest  attention  to  divine  truth,  and  the  use  of  the  means  of 
firace,  with  reflection  on  one^s  own  sinfulness,  and  in  a  way  of 
being  more  and  more  convinced  of  sinfulness  and  total  cor- 
ruption, and  need  of  the  divine  power  to  restore  the  heart,  to 
infuse  goodness,  and  of  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of 
onc^s  own  impotence,  and  inability  to  obtain  goodness  by  his 
own  strength.     And  if  a  man  has  obtained  no  oUier  virtue,  than 
what  seems  to  have  been  wholly  in  that  gradual  and  insensi- 
ble way  that  might  be  expected  from  use  and  custom,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  strength,  he  has  reason  to  think,  however 
bright  his  attainments  may  seem  to  be,  that  he  has  no  saving 
virtue. — Great  part  of  the  gospel  is  denied  by  those  who  deny 
pure  efficacious  grace.     They  deny  that  wherein  actual  salva- 
tion and  the  application  of  redemption  mainly  consists ;  and 
how  unlikely  are  such  to  be  successful  in  their  endeavours  after 
actual  salvation. 

§  3.  Concerning  the  supposition  advanced  by  Bishop  fiuClcr, 
and  by  Turnbull  in  his  Christian  Philosophy ^\h^\  all  that  God 
does,  even  miracles  themselves,  are  wrought  according  to  gene- 
ral laws,  such  as  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  though  unknown 
to  us ;  and  the  supposition  of  Turnbull,  that  all  may  be  done 
by  angels  acting  by  general  laws ;  I  observe,  this  seems  to  be 
unreasonable.  If  angels  eflect  these  works,  acting  only  by  ge- 
neral laws,  then  they  must  do  them  without  any  immediate, 
apecial  interposition  at  all,  even  without  the  smallest  intima- 
tion of  the  divine  mind,  what  to  do,  or  upon  what  occasion 
God  would  have  anj  thing  to  be  done.  And  what  will  this  doc- 
trine bring  inspiration  to,  which  is  one  kind  of  miracle  ?  Ac- 
cording to  this,  all  significations  of  the  divine  mind,  even  to  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  must  be  according  to  general  laws,  with- 
out any  special  interposition  at  all  of  the  divme  agency. 

§  4.  Acts  xiL  23.  God  was  so  angry  with  Herod  for  not  giving 
him  the  glory  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him  immediately,  and  he  died  a  miserable  death ;  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  But  if  it  be  very  sin- 
ful for  man  to  take  to  himself  the  glory  of  such  a  qualification 
as  eloquence,  how  much  more  a  man^s  taking  to  himself  the 
ffloiy  of  divine  grace,  God^s  own  image,  and  that  which  is  in- 
finitely God^s  most  excellent,  precious  and  glorious  gift,  and 
man's  highest  honour,  excellency  and  happiness,  whereby  he 
is  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  becomes  a  godlike  crea- 
ture 7-  If  God  was  so  jealous  for  the  glory  of  so  small  a  gift,  how 
much  more  for  so  high  an  endowment,  this  being  that  alone,  of 
all  other  things,  by  which  man  becomes  like  God?  If  not  gi- 
Tins  God  the  glory  of  that  which  is  least  honourable,  provokes 
God's  jealousy ;  much  more  must  not  giving  God  the  glory  of 
Vol.  VII.  56 
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that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  honourable  1  It  is  allowedt 
the  apostle  insists  upon  it,  that  the  primitive  ChristiaDS  should 
be  sensible  that  the  glory  of  their  gifts  belonged  to  God,  and 
that  they  made  not  themselves  to  differ.  But  how  small  a  mat* 
tcr  is  this,  if  they  make  themselves  to  differ  in  that,  which  the 
apostle  says  is  so  much  more  excellent  than  all  gifts  ?  How 
much  more  careful  has  God  shown  himself,  that  men  shoaM 
not  be  more  proud  of  their  virtue,  than  of  any  other  gift  T  see 
Deut.  ix.  4.  Luke  xviii.  9.  and  innumerable  other  places.  And 
the  apostle  plainly  teaches  uh  to  ascribe  to  God  tne  glory,  not 
only  of  our  redemption,  but  of  our  wisdom,  righteousness  and 
sanctification ;  1  Cor.  i.  29, 30,  31.  Again,  the  apostle  |>lahilj 
directs,  that  all  that  glory  in  their  virtue,  should  glory  in  the 
Lord,  3  Cor.  x.  17.  It  is  glorying  in  virtue  and  virtuous  deeds 
he  is  there  speaking  of;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  apostle  usei 
the  expression  of  glorying  in  the  Lord,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to 
imply  ascribing  the  glory  of  our  virtue  to  God.  The  doctrine 
of  men^s  being  the  determining  causes  of  their  own  virtue, 
teaches  them  not  to  do  so  much  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee 
did,  who  thanked  God  for  making  him  to  differ  from  other 
men  in  virtue,  Luke  xvii.  See  Gen.  xli.  15,  16;  Jobzi.  12; 
Dan.  ii.  25. 

§  5.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  our  new 
philosophers,  concerning  the  habits  of  virtue  being  onlybj 
custom,  discipline,  and  gradual  culture,  joined  with  the  other 
doctrine,  that  the  obtaining  of  these  habits  in  those  that  have 
time  for  it  is  in  every  man's  power,  according  to  their  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  will,  tends  exceedingly  to  cherish  presump- 
tion in  sinners,  while  in  health  and  vigour,  and  tends  to  their 
utter  despair,  in  sensible  approaches  of  death  by  sickness  or 
old  age. 

§  6.  The  questions  relating  to  efficacious  grace,  controverted 
between  us  and  the  Arminians,  are  two  :  1.  Whether  the  grace 
of  God,^  in  giving  us  saving  virtue,  be  determining  and  deci- 
sive.  2.  Whether  saving  virtue  be  decisively  given  by  a  super* 
natural  and  sovereign  operation  of  the  spirit  of  God :  or,  whether 
it  be  only  by  such  a  divine  influence  or  assistance,  as  is  im- 
parted in  the  course  of  common  providence,  either  according 
to  established  laws  of  nature,  or  established  laws  of  God*s  uoi- 
versal  providence  towards  mankind  :  t.  e.  either,  1.  Assistance 
which  is  given  in  all  natural  actions,  wherein  men  do  merely 
exercise  and  improve  the  principles  and  laws  of  nature,  and 
come  to  such  attainments  as  are  connected  with  such  exerci- 
ses by  the  mere  laws  of  nature.  For  there  is  an  assistance  in 
all  such  natural  actions ;  because  it  is  by  a  divine  influence 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  upheld ;  and  a  constant  concurrence 
of  divine  power  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  living,  moving,  or 
having  a  being.     This  we  may  rull  a  natural  assistance.    Or. 
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3»  That  assistance  which,  though  it  b^  something  besides  the 
upholding  of  the  laws  of  nature,  (which  take  place  in  all  affairs 
of  life,)  is  yet,  by  a  divine  universal  constitution  in  this  parti- 
cular affair  of  religion,  so  connected  with  those  voluntary  exer- 
cises which  result  from  this  mere  natural  assistance,  that  by 
this  constitution  it  indiscriminately  extends  to  all  mankind, 
and  is  certainly  connected  with  such  exercises  and  improve- 
ments as  those  just  mentioned,  by  a  certain  established  known 
rale,  as  much  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  kind  of  as- 
sistance, though  many  Arminians  call  it  a  supernatural  assist- 
ance, differs  little  or  nothing  from  that  natural  assistance  that 
is  established  by  a  law  of  nature.  The  law  so  established,  is 
only  a  particular  law  of  nature;  as  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  arc 
more  general  others  more  particular:  But  this  establishment, 
wikich  they  suppose  to  be  by  divine  promise,  differs  nothing  at  all 
firom  many  other  particular  laws  of  nature,  except  only  in  this 
circunistance  of  the  established  constitutions  being  revealed  in 
the  word  of  God,  while  others  are  left  to  be  discovered  only  by 
experience. 

The  Calvinists  suppose  otherwise  *,  they  suppose  that  divine 
influence  and  opera^n,  by  which  saving  virtue  is  obtained, 
is  entirelv  different  from,  and  above  common  assistance,  or 
that  which  is  given  in  a  course  of  ordinary  providence,  accord- 
ing to  universally  established  laws  of  nature.  They  suppose 
it  principle  of  saving  virtue  is  immediately  imparted  and  im- 
planted by  tliat  operation,  which  is  sovereign  and  efficacious 
in  this  respect,  that  its  effect  proceeds  not  Som  any  establish- 
ed laws  of  nature,  I  mention  this  as  an  entirely  different 
<Iue8t]on  from  the  other,  viz.  Whether  the  grace  of  God,  by 
which  we  obtain  saving  virtue,  is  determining  or  decisive. 
For  that  it  may  be,  if  it  be  given  wholly  in  a  course  of  nature,  or 
by  such  an  operation  as  is  limited  and  regulated  perfectly  ac- 
cording to  established  invariable  laws.  For  none  will  dispute 
that  many  things  are  brought  to  pass  by  God  in  this  manner, 
that  are  decisively  ordered  by  him,  and  are  brought  to  pass  by 
his  determining  providence. 

•  §  7.  The  controversy,  as  it  relates  to  efficacious  grace  in  this 
sense,  includes  in  it  these  four  questions. 

1.  Whether  saving  virtue  differs  from  conimon  virtue,  or  such 
virtoe  as  those  have  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in 
natore  and   kind,  or  only  in  degree  and  circumstances  ? 

ti.  Whether  a  holy  disposition  of  heart,  as  an  internal  govern- 
ing principle  of  life  and  practice,  be  immediately  implanted  or 
infiised  in  the  soul,  or  only  be  contracted  by  repeated  acts, 
and  obtained  by  human  culture  and  improvement? 

3.  Whether  conversion,  or  the  change  of  a  person  from  being 
a  vicious  or  wicked  man,  to  a  truly  virtuous  character,  be  in- 
stantaneous or  g:radual  ? 
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4.  Whether  the  divine  assistance  or  influence,  by  which  men 
obtain  true  and  saving  virtue,  be  sovereign  and  arbitrary,  or, 
whether  God,  in  giving  this  assistance  and  its  effects,  limits 
himself  to  certain  exact  and  stated  rules  revealed  in  his  word, 
and  established  by  his  promises  ? 

§  8.  £ph.  i.  19,  20.  "  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
his  power  to  us-ward,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power,"  or  the  effectual  working,  as  the  word  si^ifi^— 
These  words,  according  to  the  effectual  working  of  hu  power, 
we  shall  find  applied  to  conversion,  to  growth  in  grace,  and  to 
raising  us  up  at  last.  You  have  them  applied  to  conversioii, 
Eph.  iii.  7.  "  Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the 
gift  of  the  grace  of  God  given  to  me,  by  the  effectual  worhmg 
of  his  power.'''*  So  likewise  to  growth  in  grace,  Eph.  iv.  lOl 
^^  The  whole  body  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,  by  the 
effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part."  And  to  the 
resurrection  to  glory  at  the  last  day,  Philip,  iii.  21.  ^^  He  will 
change  our  vile  bodies,  according  to  the  e^ecltiaZ  fi'oriti^  of 
his  mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to 
himself."  It  was  natural  for  the  apostle  to  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  they^  conversion,  as  be 
would  strengthen  their  faith  in  his  power  to  raise  them  at  the 
last  day,  and  clorify  them  to  eternity.  Besides,  what  the 
apostle  says  in  the  continuation  of  his  discourse,  explains  his 
meaning,  and  puts  the  matter  of  his  intending  to  include  the 
power  of  God  manifested  in  their  conversion,  out  of  all  doubt: 
as,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  ^^  and  you  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;"  and  every  word  that  fot 
lows  to  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  confirms  the  same  thing. 

§  9.  Some  pretend,  that  in  this  expression,  (Col.  iL  13.) 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  there  is  no  respect 
to  God's  operation  as  the  efficient  cause  of  faith ;  but  onhr  to 
the  operation  of  God  that  raised  Christ,  as  the  object  of  faith, 
which  believes  that  power  and  operation  as  it  was  manifested 
in  raising  Christ,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  raise 
us  up  also.  But  that  the  apostle  means  the  operation  of  God 
in  giving  faith,  appears  by  verse  11,  which  introduces  these 
words,  where  the  apostle  says,  ''  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised 


above  second  causes.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  heaven, 
*J  Cor.  v.  1.  he  calls  it  ^^  an  house  not  made  with  hands;" 
and  in  Heb.  ix.  11.  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  was 
framed  by  so  wonderful  and  supernatural  a  power  of  the  Holy 
<iiiosf,  is  said  to  be   a  'Uabcrnacle  made  without    hands."* 

*  Beo  Dr.  Goodwin's  Work!*,  vol.  i.  p.  tP8,  kc. 
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§  10.  It  is  a  doctrine  mightily  in  vogue,  that  God  has  pro- 
mised  his  saving  grace  to  men^s  sincere  endeavours  in  praying 
for  it,  and  using  proper  meuns  to  obtain  it ;  and  so,  that  it  is 
DOt  God's  mere  will  that  determines  the  matter,  whether  we 
have  saving  grace  or  not ;  but  that  the  matter  is  left  with  ust 
to  be  determined  by  the  sincerity  of  our  endeavours. 

But  there  is  vast  confusion  in  all  talk  of  this  kind,  for  want 
of  its  being  well  explained  what  is  meant  by  sincerity  of 
endeaoour^  and  through  men's  deceiving  themselves  by  using 
words  without  a*  meaning.  I  think  the  scripture  knows  of  but 
one  sort  of  sincerity  in  religion,  and  that  is  a  truly  pious  or 
holy  sincerity.  The  Bible  suggests  no  notion  of  any  other  sort 
of  sincere  obedience,  or  any  other  sincerity  of  endeavours,  or 
any  doings  whatsoever  in  religion,  than  doing  from  love  to 
God  and  true  love  to  our  duty.  As  to  those  who  endeavour 
and  take  pains,  (let  them  do  ever  so  much,)  but  yet  do  nothing 
freely,  or  from  any  true  love  to,  or  delight  in  God,  or  free  in« 
dination  to  virtue,  but  wholly  for  by-ends,  and  from  sinister 
and  mercenary  views,  as  being  driven  and  forced  against  their 
inclination,  or  induced  by  regard  to  things  foreign  ;  I  say,  re- 
specting such  as  these,  I  find  nothing  in  scripture  that  should 
lead  us  to  call  them  honest  and  sincere  in  their  endeavours. 
I  doubt  not  but  that  the  scripture  promises  supernatural,  truly 
•divine  and  saving  blessings,  to  such  a  sincerity  of  endeavour 
as  arbes  from  true  love  to  our  duty.  But  then,  as  1  appre- 
hend, this  is  only  to  promise  more  saving  grace  to  him  that 
seeks  it  in  the  exercise  of  saving  grace,  agreeable  to  that  re* 
•peated  saying  of  our  Saviour,  ^^  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundance.''  Persons,  in  seeking 
erace  with  sincerity,  ask  in  faith ;  they  seek  these  blessings  in 
tne  exercise  of  a  saving  faith.  And,  I  suppose,  promises  are 
made  to  no  sincerity,  but  what  implies  this. 

§  11.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace 
are  made  to  some  other  sincerity  of  endeavour  than  that  which 
implies  true  saving  piety  of  heart,  they  must  be  made  to  an  un* 
determined  condition,  and  so  be  in  effect  no  promises  at  ail. 
If  there  be  any  thing  else  worthy  to  be  called  sincerity,  in  en- 
deavouring after  holiness,  but  a  free,  pious  inclination,  or  true 
regard  and  love  to  holiness,  nothing  better  can  be  mentioned 
than  this,  t>u.  endeavours  after  holiness,  from  a  real  willingness 
of  heart  to  put  forth  those  endeavours/or  the  cLgenVs  own  sake, 
for  such  ends  as  prudence  and  self-love  would  propose  ;  such 
as,  his  own  eternal  interest,  salvation  from  everlasting  misery, 
d^  But  the  thing  that  truly  in  this  case  denominates  the  en- 
deavour sincere,  is  the  reality  of  the  will  or  disposition  of  heart 
to  endeavour,  and  not  the  goodness  of  the  will  or  disposition. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  sincerity  of  endeavour  which  is  meant,  when 
men  talk  of  its  being  the  condition  of  peremptory  and  decisive 
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Fromises  of  saving  erace,  then  it  never  has  yet  been  told,  and 
suppose,  never  will  or  can  be  told,  what  the  condition  of  the 
promise  is. 

The  thing  that  needs  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  know  tliii 
condition,  is,  how  great  a  degree  of  this  sort  of  sincerity  or  real 
willingness  of  heart  to  endeavour,  a  man  must  have,  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  promise.  For  there  can  be  no  question,  but  that 
the  multitudes  who  live  in  gross  wickedness,  and  are  men  oft 
very  debauched  flagitious  behaviour,  have  some  degree  of  it; 
and  every  man  whatsoever,  that  uses  any  endeavour  at  all  for 
his  salvation,  or  ever  performs  any  relieious  duty,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  go  to  heaven,  and  not  to  hell,  has  this  sinceritf. 
For  whatever  men  do  voluntarily  for  thb  end,  they  do  fromt 
real  wiliin^ess  and  disposition  of  heart  to  do  it;  for  ifthef 
were  not  willing  to  do  it,  they  would  not  do  it.  There  surdy 
are  no  voluntary  actions  performed  without  men^s  being  willing 
to  perform  them.  And  is  there  any  man  that  will  assert,  that 
Crod  has  absolutely  or  peremptorily  promised  his  saving  grace 
to  any  man  that  ever  stirs  hand  or  foot,  or  thinks  one  tiiought 
in  oraer  to  his  salvation  ? 

§  12.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  those  that  go  furthest  io 
their  endeavours,  still  they  fail,  in  numberless  instances,  of  ex- 
ercising  this  kind  of  sincerity,  consisting  in  reality  of  will 
For  such  are  guilty  of  innumerable  sins ;  and  every  man  thai 
commits  sin,  by  so  doing.,  instead  of  being  sincerely  willing  to 
do  bis  duty,  sincerely  wills  the  contrary.  For  so  far  as  aoj 
actions  of  his  are  his  sin,  so  far  his  will  is  in  what  be  doeiL 
No  action  is. imputed  to  us  any  further  than  it  is  voluntary,  and 
involves  the  real  disposition  of  the  heart.  The  man,  in  this 
painful  endeavour,  fails  continually  of  his  duty,  or  (which  is 
the  same  thin^)  of  perfect  obedience.  And  so  far  as  he 
does  so,  he  fails  of  sincerity  of  endeavour.  No  man  is  any 
further  defective  in  his  obedience,  than  as  he  is  defective  in 
sincerity ;  for  there  the  defect  lies,  viz,  in  his  will,  and  the 
disposition  of  his  heart.  If  men  were  perfect  in  these,  that 
would  be  the  same  thins  as  to  be  perfect  in  obedience,  or 
complete  in  holiness.  Nothing,  either  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, is  sin,  any  further  than  it  includes  the  real  disposition 
and  will ;  and  therefore,  no  men  are  ainr  further  sinful,  than 
as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  sincere 
in  sinning,  so  far  they  are  deficient  of  sincerely  endeavottring 
their  duty.  Now,  therefore,  where  are  the  bounds  to  which 
men  must  come,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise  1 
Some  have  a  faint  sincerity  of  endeavour,  who  none  do  sap- 
pose  are  entitled  to  the  promise.  And  those  that  have  most 
sincerity  of  endeavour,  do  greatly  fail  of  that  degree  of 
sincerity  that  they  ought  to  have,  or  fall  short  of  that  which 
God  requires.    And  there  are  infinite  degrees  between  these 
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two  classes.  And  if  every  degree  or  strength  of  endeavour  is 
not  sufficient,  and  yet  some  certain  degree  of  it,  greatly  short 
of  that  which  God  requires,  is  sufficient,  then  let  it  be  deter- 
mined, what  that  degree  is. 
/-  §  13.  Some  have  determined  thus,  that  if  men  sincerely  en- 
deavour to  do  what  they  can,  God  has  promised  to  help  them 
to  do  more,  &c.  But  this  question  remains  to  be  resolved, 
whether  the  condition  of  the  promise  be,  that  he  shall  sincerely 
endeavour  to  do  what  he  can,  constantly^  or  only  sometimes. 
For  there  is  no  man  that  sincerely  endeavours  to  do  his  duty  to 
the  utmost  constantly,  with  this  sort  of  sincerity  consisting  in 
reality  of  will  so  to  do.  If  he  did,  he  would  perfectly  do  his 
duty  at  all  times.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  nothing  else  is 
required  but  the  will ;  and  men  never  fail  of  their  duty,  or 
commit  sin,  but  when  their  real  will  is  to  sin.  But,  if  the 
condition  of  the  promise,  be  sincerely  doing  what  they  can 
$ometimes^  then  it  should  be  declared  how  often,  or  how  great 
a  part  of  the  time  of  man^s  life,  he  must  exercise  this  sincerity. 
It  is  manifest,  that  men  fail  of  their  duty  every  day,  yea,  con- 
tinually ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  continual  defect  of  sin- 
cerity of  endeavour  in  the  practice  of  duty. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  condition  of  the  promise  of 
saving  grace  is,  that,  take  one  time  with  another,  and  one  duty 
with  another,  the  sincerity  of  their  will  should  be  chiefly  in 
favour  of  their  duty  ;  or,  m  other  words,  that  they  should  be 
sincere  in  endeavours  to  do  more  than  half  their  duty,  though 
they  sincerely  neglect  the  rest :  I  would  inquire,  where  they 
find  such  promises  as  these  in  the  Bible  ?  Besides,  I  think  it 
can  be  demonstrated,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth,  that 
ever  comes  up  half  way  to  what  the  law  of  God  requires  of 
bim ;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  in  all  more  want  of  sin- 
cerity, than  any  actual  possession  of  it.  But,  whether  it  be  so 
or  no,  how  does  it  appear,  that  if  men  are  sincere  in  endea- 
vours, with  respect  to  more  than  half  their  duty,  God  has  pro- 
mised them  saving  mercy  and  grace,  though,  through  a  defect 
of  their  sincerity,  the  rest  be  neglected  ? 

§  14.  But  if  we  suppose  the  sincerity  to  which  divine  pro- 
mises are  made,  implies  a  true  freedom  of  the  heart  in  religious 
endeavours  and  performances,  consisting  in  love  to  God  and 
holiness,  inclining  our  hearts  to  our  duty  for  its  own  sake,  here 
is  something  determinate  and  precise ;  as  a  title  to  the  benefit 
promised,  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  degree  of  sincerity 
to  be  found  out  by  difficult  and'  unsearchable  rules  of  mathe- 
matical calculation,  but  on  the  nature  of  it ;  this  sincerity 
being  a  thing  of  an  entirely  distinct  nature  and  kind  from  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  those  men  who  have  no  interest  in 
the  promises.  If  men  know  they  have  this  sincerity,  they  may 
know  the  promises  are  theirs,  though  they  may  be  sensible. 
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they  have  very  much  of  a  contrary  principle  in  their  hearts,  the 
operations  ol  which  are  as  real  as  of  this.      This  is  the  onk 
sincerity  in  religion  that  the  scripture  makes  any  account  oC 
Accordmg  to  the  word  of  God,  then,  and  then  only,  is  there  a 
sincere  universal  obedience,  when  persons  love  all  God^s  com- 
mands, and  love  all  those  things  wherein  holiness  consists,  and 
endeavour  after  obedience  to  every  divine  precept,  from  Jove 
and  of  free  choice.     Otherwise,  in  scripture  account,  there  if 
nothing  but  sincere  disobedience  and  rebellion,  without  any 
sincerity  of  the  contrary.      For  their  disobedience  is  of  free 
choice,  from  sincere  love  to  sin,  and  delight  in  wickedoeM. 
But  their  refraining  from  some  sins,  and  performing  some  ex- 
ternal duties,  is  without  the  least  degree  of  free  choice  and 
sincere  love. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  men  who  have  no  piety  of 
heart  in  a  savins  degree,  yet  may  have  some  degree  of  love  to 
virtue ;   and  it  snouid  be  insisted,  that  mankind  are  bom  witb 
a  moral  sense,  which  implies  a  natural  approbation  of,  and 
love  to  virtue  ;  and,  therefore,  men  that  have  not  the  princi|de 
of  love  to  God,  and  virtue,  established  to  that  degree  as  to  be 
truly  pious  men,  and  entitled  to  heaven,  yet  may  have  such 
decrees  as  to  engage  them,  with  ingenuous  sincenty,  and  free 
inclination,  to  seek  after  further  degrees  of  virtue,  and  so  irith 
a  sincerity  above  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  viz.  a  real 
willingness  to  use  endeavours  from  fear  and  self-interest :-— It 
may  be  replied,  if  this  be  allowed,  it  will  not  at  all  help  the 
matter.    For  still  the  same  question  returns,  viz*  what  degree 
of  this  sincerity  is  it  that  constitutes  the  precise  condition  of 
the  promise  ?    It  is  supposed,  that  all  mankind  have  this  moral 
sense ;  but  yet  it  is  not  supposed  that  all  mankind  are  entitled 
to  the  promises  of  saving  mercy.     Therefore,  the  promisei 
depend,  as  above  noticed,   on  the  degree  of  sincerity,  under 
the  same  difficulties,  and  with  the  same  intricacies,  and  all  the 
forementioned  unfixedness  and  uncertainty.    And  other  things 
concerning  this  sincerity,  besides  the  degree  of  it,  are  unde- 
termined, viz.  how  constant  this  degree  of  sincerity  of  endea- 
vour must  be  ;  how  long  it  must  be  continued,  and  how  earl/ 
it  must  be  begun.     Thus,  it  appears  that,  on  the  supposition  w 
God^s  having  made  any  promises  of  saving  grace  to  the  sincere 
endeavours  of  ungodly  men,  it  will  follow,  that  such  promises 
are  made  to  an  undetermined  condition.     But  a  supposed  jmpo- 
mise  to  an  undetermined  condition,  is  truly  no  promise  at  alL 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  positive  determinate  promises  made  to 
something  not  determined,  or  to  a  condition  that  is  not  fixed  in 
the  promise.     If  the  condition  be  not  decided,  there  is  notbipg 
decisive  in  the  affair.      If  the  master  of  a  family  should  give 
forth  such  a  pretended  promise  as  this  to  his  servants,  ^I 
promise,  that  if  any  of  you  will  do  something,  though  I  tell 
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you  not  what,  I  will  surely  give  him  an  inheritance  among  my 
children  f '  would  this  be  truly  any  promise  at  all  ? 

§  15.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace 
are  made  to  some  other  sincerity  of  endeavour,  than  that  which 
implies  truly  pious  sincerity,  the  sovereign  grace  and  will  of 
God  must  determine  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the 
promises;  and  that  in  which  some  are  distinguished  from 
others ;  none  supposing  that  all  mankind,  without  exception, 
have  this  sincerity  which  is  the  condition  of  the  promises. 
Therefore,  this  sincerity  must  be  a  distinguishing  attainment. 
And  how  is  it  that  some  attain  to  it,  and  not  others  ?  It  must 
be'  in  one  of  these  two  ways;  either  by  the  sovereign  gift  of 
God^s  will,  or  by  tlieir  endeavours.  To  say  the  former,  is  to 
give  up  the  point,  and  to  own  that  the  sovereign  grace  and 
will  or  God  determines  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the 
promises,  fiut  if  it  be  said,  that  this  distinguishing  sincerity 
18  obtained  by  men^^s  own  endeavour^  then  I  ask,  what  sort  of 
endeavour  ?  Sincere  endeavour,  or  insincere  ?  None  will  be 
so  absurd,  as  to  say,  that  this  great  condition  of  saving  pro- 
mises is  attained  to  by  insincere  endeavours.  But  if  it  be  said, 
IbaC  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavour  is  attained  to  by  dis- 
tinguishing sincere  endeavour,  this  is  to  run  round  in  a  ridicu- 
lous circle  ;  and  still  the  difficulty,  remains,  and  the  question 
returns,  how  the  distinguishing  sincerity  that  first  of  all  took 
place  in  the  affair  came  to  have  existence,  otherwise  than  by 
the  determining  grace  of  God  ? 

§  16.  If  we  suppose  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endea- 
irour,  by  which  some  men  are  interested  in  the  promises  of 
saving  grace,  and  not  others,  to  be  some  certain  degree  of  love 
to  virtue,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  disposition  or  exercise  of  the 
tieart,  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  all  men  either  are  alike  by 
nature,  as  to  love  to  virtue,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not, 
bot  some  have  naturally  a  greater  love  to  virtue  than  others, 
md  this  determines  some,  rather  than  others,  to  the  requisite 
nncerity  of  endeavour  after  saving  grace ;  then  God  determines 
the  affair  *by  his  sovereign  will ;  for  he,  and  not  men  themselves, 
ietermines  all  distinguishing  qualifications  or  advantages  that 
Aon  are  born  with.  Or,  if  there  be  no  difference  naturally, 
rat  one  man  is  bom  with  the  same  love  to  virtue  as  another, 
:hen,  how  do  some  men  first  attain  to  more  of  this  love  to 
rirtne  than  others,  and  so  possess  that  distinguishing  sincerity 
>f  endeavour  which  consists  in  it  ?  To  say  it  arises  from  a 
Mrevious  distinguishing  sinceritv  of  endeavour,  attempt,  desire, 
>r  will,  is  a  contradiction.  Therefore,  it  must  proceed  from 
the  determining  grace  of  God ;  which  being  allowed,  the  great 
joint  in  dispute  is  allowed. 

§  17.  The  assistance  by  which  God  assists  a  drunkard  that 
roes  to  the  tavern,  and  there  drinks  excessively,  or  by  which 
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he  assists  an  adulterer  or  pirate  in  their  actions,  is,  that  he  up* 
holds  the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  whereby  it  is  able  to  perform  such  and  such  acts  in  such 
order  and  dependence ;  and  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  asd 
body  ;  and  moves  the  body  in  such  a  stated  manner  in  conse- 
quence of  such  acts  of  the  soul,  and  upholds  the  laws  of  m> 
tion,  and  causes  that  there  shall  be  such  and  such  eflfects  is 
corporeal  things,  and,  also,  of  men^s  minds  in  consequence  of 
such  motions.  All  the  difference  is,  it  seems,  that  the  assist- 
ance which  he  grants  in  the  duties  of  religion,  is  accordiofl  to 
a  newer  establishment  than  the  other,  according  to  a  method 
established  a  little  later ;  and,  also,  that  the  meUiod  of  assist- 
ance, in  the  one  case,  is  written  and  revealed  by  way  of  pro- 
mise, or  covenant,  and  not  in  the  other. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  though  God  has  promised  assistancfii 
et  he  has  not  promised  the  exact  degree,  as,  notwithstanding 
is  promise,  he  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  assist  some,  miu£ 
more  than  others,  in  consequence  of  the  very  same  endeavour: 
I  answer,  that  this  will  prove  a  civing  up  of  their  whole  scheme, 
and  will  infallibly  bring  in  the  Calvinistical  notion  ofsoyereigB 
and  arbitrary  grace  ;  whereby  some,  with  the  very  same  since- 
rity of  endeavour,  with  the  same  decree  of  endeavour,  and  the 
same  use  of  means,  nay,  although  all  thines  are  exactly  equal 
in  both  cases,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  nehaviour ;  yet  one 
has  that  success  by  sovereign  grace  and  God^s  arbitrary  plea- 
sure, that  is  not  ^ivcn  to  another.    If  God  has  left  himself  no 
liberty  of  sovereign  grace  in  giving  success  to  man^s  endea- 
vours, but  his  consequent  assistance  be  always  tied  to  such 
endeavours  precisely,  then  man^s  success  is  just  as  much  in  his 
own  power,  and  is  m  the  same  way  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings, 
as  the  effect  and  fulfilment  of  his  endeavours  to  commit  adul- 
tery or  murder  ;  and  indeed,  much  more.     For  his  success  in 
those  endeavours  may   be  providentially  disappointed.     Al- 
though particular  motions  follow  such  and  such  acts  of  will, 
in  such  a  state  of  body,  exactly  according  to  certain  laws  of 
nature;  yet  a  man^s  success  in  such  wickedness,  is  not  at  all 
tied  to  his  endeavours  by  any  divine  establishment,  as  the  Ar- 
minians  suppose  success  is  to  man^s  endeavours  after  conver- 
sion.    For  the  Spirit  of  (lod,  by  assisting  in  the  alleged  man- 
ner, becomes  not  the  efficient  cause  of  those  things,  as  the 
scriptures  do  certainly  represent  him.     If  God  be  not  the  pro- 
per bestower,  author,  and  efficient  cause  of  vurtue,  then  the 
greatest  benefits  flow  not  from  him ;  are  not  owing  to  his 
goodness ;    nor  have  we  him  to  thank  for  them. 

§  18.  Dr.  Whitby's  inconsistence  appears  in  tliat  one  while, 
when  he  is  disputing  against  the  decree  of  election,  he  main- 
tains that  the  epistles,  where  the  apostle  speaks  to  the  elect, 
are  not  written  to  the  converted  onlv ;   because  then  it  suits 
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lis  turn,  that  the  persons  addressed  should  not  be  converted. 
But,  afterward,  when  disputing  against  efficacious  grace,  he 
(BaiDtains,  that  where  the  apostle  says,  ^^  God  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do,''  &c.  Philip.  iK  13.  he  speaks  only  to 
them  that  are  converted,  p.  2S8.  Again,  when  it  suits  the 
doctor's  turn,  when  writing  about  perseverance,  then  all  whom 
the  apostles  write  to  are  true  saints.    As  particularly  those  the 

rrtle  Peter  writes  to,  that  had  precious  faith^  p.  399,  And 
Galatians  addressed  in  Paul's  epistle,  p.  401, 4012. 
•  §19.  Arminians  argue,  that  God  has  obliged  himself  to 
bestow  a  holy  and  saving  disposition,  on  certain  conditions, 
BUnd  that  what  is  given  in  regeneration,  is  given  either  for  na- 
taiml  men's  asking,  or  for  the  diligent  improvement  of  common 
grace ;  because,  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  our  fault  that  wc 
ue  without  it,  nor  our  virtue  that  we  have  it.  But  if  this  rea- 
Kming  is  just,  the  holy  qualities  obtained  by  the  regenerate, 
we  only  the  fruits  of  virtue,  not  virtues  themselves.  All  the 
mtne  lies  in  asking,  and  in  the  diligent  improvement  of  com* 
noD  srace ! 

§iiO.  Prov.  xxi.  1.  ^'  The  heart  of  the  kin^  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  rfvers  of  water ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever 
be  will."  This  shows,  that  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  of 
will,  is  inconsistent  with  the  scripture  notion  of  God's  provi- 
dence and  government  of  the  world.  See,  also,  Jer.  xxxi.  18. 
^  Turn  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned."  Matt.  vii.  18.  "  A  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit."  Let  us  undei-stand  this  how  we  will, 
it  destroys  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  and  virtue  and  vice. 
Por,  if  it  means  only  a  great  difficultv,  then  so  much  the  less 
liberty^  and,  therefore,  so  much  the  less  virtue  or  vice.  And 
the  preceding  verse  would  be  false,  which  says,  ^*  every  good 
tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,"  &c.  Rom.  viii.  6, 7, 8, 9.  "  For 
to  be  carnally  minded,  is  death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded, 
is  life  and  peace  :  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be.  So,  then,  they  that  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot  please 
God.  fiut  ^e  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now,  if  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  design  of  the 
apostle,  in  this  place,  overthrows  Arminian  notions  of  liberty, 
vurtae,  and  vice.  It  appears,  from  scripture,  that  God  gives 
such  assistance  to  virtue  and  virtuous  acts,  as  to  be  properly  a 
determining  assistance,  so  as  to  determine  the  effect ;  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty.  The 
scripture  shows,  that  God's  influence  in  the  case  is  such,  that 
he  is  the  cause  of  the  effect :  he  causes  it  to  be ;  which  shows 
that  his  influence  determines  the  matter,  whether  it  shall  be  or 
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not    Otherwise,  innumerable  expressions  of  scriptare  are  el' 
ceedingly  improper,  and  altogether  without  a  meaniog. 

§21.  £)r.  Whitby^s  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  is 
of  the  same  sort  with  inspiration.  Whereas,  that  which  I 
suppose  is  the  true  notion,  is  entirely  different.  Consequently, 
their  notion  is  much  more  cnthusiastical,  does  much  better 
agree  with,  and  much  more  expose  to  pernicious  enthusiasm, 
than  ours.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  grossest  enthusiasts  are 
generally  Arminians  in  the  doctrines  of  free  will,  &c. 

§  22.  Scripture  expressions  are  every  where  contrary  to  tke 
Arminian  scheme,  according  to  all  use  of  language  in  the 
world  in  these  days.  But  then  they  have  their  retuge  here. 
They  say,  the  ancient  figures  of  speech  are  exceedingly  direne 
from  ours ;  and  that  we,  in  this  distant  age,  cannot  judge  at 
all  of  the  true  sense  of  expressions  used  so  lon^  ago,  bat  by  a 
skill  in  antiquity,  and  being  versed  in  ancient  history,  and  cri- 
tically skilled  in  the  ancient  languages ;  not  considering  thtt 
scriptures  were  written  for  us  in  these  ages  on  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come ;  yea,  were  designed  chiefly  for  the  latter 
age  of  the  world,  in  which  they  shall  have  their  chief,  and, 
comparatively,  almost  all  their  effect.  Thhj  were  written  for 
God^s  people  in  those  ages,  of  whom,  at  least  ninety-nine  in 
an  hundred  must  be  supposed  incapable  of  such  knowledge, 
by  their  circumstances  and  education  ;  and  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  of  God^s  people,  that  hitherto  have 
been  saved  by  the  scriptures.  It  is  easy,  by  certain  methods 
of  interpretation,  to  refine  and  criticise  any  book  to  a  sense 
most  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

§  23.  The  vast  pretences  of  Arminians  to  an  accurate  and 
clear  view  of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  sacred  penmen,  and 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  original,  will  prove  for  ever  Tain 
and  insufficient  to  help  them  against  such  clear  evidence  u 
the  scripture  exhibits  concerning  eflicacious  grace.  .  I  desire 
it  may  be  shown,  if  it  can  be,  that  ever  any  terms  fuller  and 
stronger,  are  used  more  frequently,  or  in  greater  variety,  to 
signify  God^s  being  the  author,  emcient  and  bestower  or  any 
kind  of  benefit,  than  as  to  the  bestowment  of  true  virtue  or 

S>odne8s  of  heart,  the  giving  the  means  of  grace  and  salvation ; 
e  giving  Christ,  and  providing  means  of  salvation  in  Urn? 
Yea,  1  know  of  no  one  thing  in  scripture  wherein  such  signi- 
ficant, strong  expressions  are  used,  in  so  great  variety,  or  one 
half  so  often,  as  the  bestowment  of  this  benefit  of  true  ffood- 
ness  and  piety  of  heart,  fiut,  after  all,  we  must  be  meed 
down  in  it  with  vast  confidence,  that  the  scriptures  do  not  im- 
ply any  more  than  only  exhibiting  means  of  instruction,  leavniff 
the  determining  and  proper  causing  of  the  effect  wholly  with 
man,  as  the  only  proper  eflicient  and  determming  cause;  and 
that  the  current  of  scripture  is  all  against  us  ;  andthat  it  is  be- 
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•cause  we  do  not  understand  language,  and  are  bigots  and 
fools  for  imagining  any  such  thing  as  that  the  scriptures  say 
any  thing  of  that  nature ;  and  because  the  divines  on  our  side 
do  not  understand  Greek,  and  do  not  lay  the  scripture  before 
them,  nor  mind  the  scope  of  scripture,  nor  consider  the  con« 
nexion,  &c.  &c.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  every  one  of 
those  scriptures,  which  are  brought  to  prove  efficacious 
grace,  may  have  another  interpretation,  found  out  by  careful 
and  critical  examination.  But,  alas  I  is  that  the  wa^  of  the 
Most  High's  instructing  mankind,  to  use  such  a  multitude  of 
expressions  in  different  languages  and  various  different  ages* 
all  which,  in  their  natural  and  most  common  acceptation,  in 
all  languages,  nations  and  ages,  must  undoubtedly  be  under- 
stood in  a  particular  sense ;  yea,  that  the  whole  thread  and 
current  of  all  that  God  says  according  to  the  use  of  speech 
among  mankind,  tends  to  lead  to  such  an  understanding,  and 
so  unavoidably  leads  his  people  in  all  ages  into  such  an  under- 
standing ;  but  yet,  that  he  means  no  such  thing ;  intending 
only  that  the  true  meaning  should  not  be  found  out,  but  by 
the  means  of  acute  criticism,  which  might  possibly  hit  upon 
the  strange,  unusual,  and  surprising  meaning  ? 

§  24.  Instead  of  persons  being  the  determining  and  efficient 
causes  of  their  own  virtue  and  piety,  after  all  the  moral  means 
Crod  uses  with  man  :  Let  us  suppose  some  third  person  be- 
tween God  and '  the  subject  of  this  gift  of  virtue,  to  be  in  the 
very  same  manner  the  sovereignly  determining  cause  and 
efficient  of  virtue ;  that  he  had  power  to  bestow  it  on  us,  or 
cause  us  to  be  the  subjects  of  it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Arminians  suppose  we  ourselves  have  power  to  be  the  causes 
of  our  being  the  subjects  of  virtue ;  and  that  it  depended  on 
this  third  person's  free-will,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
thev  suppose  our  having  virtue  depends  on  our  own  free-will ; 
and  that  God  used  moral  means  with  that  third  person  to  be- 
stow virtue  on  us,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  he  uses  moral 
means  to  persuade  us  to  cause  virtue  in  ourselves,  and  the  moral 
means  had  the  like  tendency  to  operate  on  his  will  as  on  ours ; 
but  finally,  it  was  left  entirely  to  his  free-will  to  be  the  sole 
determinmg  cause  whether  we  should  have  virtue,  without  any 
such  influence  on  his  will  as  in  the  least  to  insure  his  sove- 
reignty, and  arbitrary  disposal,  and  perfectly  free  self-deter^ 
mination ;  and  it  should  be  left  contingent,  whether  he  would 
bestow  it  or  not ;  and,  in  these  circumstances,  this  third  person 
should  happen  to  determine  in  our  favour,  and  bestow  virtue : 
Now,  I  asK,  would  it  be  proper  to  ascribe  the  matter  so  wholly 
to  God,  in  such  strong  terms,  and  m  such  a  great  variety ;  to 
ascribe  it  so  entirely  to  him  as  his  gift ;  to  pray  to  him  before- 
hand for  it ;  to  give  him  thanks,  to  give  him  all  the  glory,  &cJI 
On  the  contrary,  would  not  this  determining  cause,  whose  ar* 
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bitrary,  self-determined,  self-possessed  sovereign  will,  decides 
the  matter,  be  properly  looked  upon  as  the  main  cause,  vastly 
the  most  proper  cause,  the  truest  author  and  bestower  of  the 
benefit?  would  not  he  be,  as  it  were,  all  in  the  cause?  would 
not  the  glory  properly  belong  to  him,  on  whose  pleasure  the 
determination  of  the  matter  properly  depended  ? 

§  25.  fiy  regeneration,  being  new  creatures,  raised  from 
death  in  sin,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  now  meant  according 
to  Dr.  Taylor,  merely  persons  being  brought  into  the  state  and 
privileges  of  professing  Christians.  When  Christ  says  unto 
Nicodemus,  John  lii.  3.  ^^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except 
a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kinsdom  of  God  \^ 
he  does  not  mean  merely,  that  unless  a  man  be  brought  to  a 
participation  of  the  new  state  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
church,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  possession  and  privileges  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  for  that  wduld  be  nonsense,  and  only  to  say, 
unless  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  be  bom  again  ^  or,  unless 
a  man  enter  into  the  new  state  of  things  as  erected  by  the  Mes* 
siah,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  new  state  of  things  as  erected  by  the 
Messiah.  Nor  can  he  mean,  that  unless  a  man  be  a  professing 
Christian,  he  cannot  see  the  future  and  eternal  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  for  he  supposes  many  heathens  will  see 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  that  sense.  And  how  unreasonable 
would  it  be  to  suppose  that  Christ  would  teach  this  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  being  instated  in  his  new-modelled  church,  as 
such  a  great,  important,  and  main  doctrine  of  his  I  See  how 
evidently  being  born  of  God  signifies  something  else  than  a  be- 
ing brought  into  the  state  of  professing  Christians  ;  1  John 
ii.  29.  ^^  If  ye  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  everv  one 
that  doth  righteousness  is  born  of  him.^*  Chap,  iii.9.  ^^  Whoso- 
ever is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remain- 
eth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God." 
Chap.  iv.  7.  ^^  Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  know- 
eth  God."  Chap.  v.  4.  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  over- 
cometh  the  world.'*  Verse  18.  '*  We  know  that  whosoever  is 
born  of  God,  sinneth  not ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God, 
keepeth  himself,  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not.** 

So  it  is  exceeding  apparent,  that  knowing  God,  and  being  of 
God,  and  in  God,  having  this  hope  in  him,  &c.  mean  something 
beside  our  Christian  profession,  and  principles  and  privileges. 
1  John  ii.  3,  &c.  ^*  Hereby  do  we  know  that  we  know  him,  if 
we  keep  his  commandments.  Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him 
verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.  Hereby  know  we  that  we 
are  in  him.*^  Chap.  iii.  3.  '^  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope  in 
him,  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  Chap.  iii.  14.  "  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren."  Chap.  iv.  12.  "  If  we  love  one  another, 
God  dwelleth  in  us." 
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^  20.  Why  does  the  apostle  say,  concerning  apostates,  **  they 
were  not  of  us  :  if  they  had  been  of  us,  thev  would  no  doubt 
have  continued  with  us ;  but  they  went  out,  tnat  they  might  be 
made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us  :^^  if  it  be,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  supposes,  that  professing  Christians  are  indeed  of  the 
society  of  Christians  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  have  all  their 
privileges,  are  truly  the  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  of 
the  household  of  God,  saints,  believers  that  have  obtained  like 
precious  faith,  are  all  one  body,  have  one  spirit,  one  faith,  one 
inheritance,  have  their  hearts  purified  and  sanctified,  are  all  the 
children  of  light,  are  all  of  the  household  of  God,  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints,  have  all  fellowship  with  Christ,  &c.  ? 

§  27.  It  is  true,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment said  to  be  elected,  called,  created,  made,  formed,  redeem- 
ed,  delivered,  saved,  bought,  purchased,  begotten.  But  parti- 
cular Jews  are  no  where  so  spoken  of,  at  least  with  reference 
to  the  same  thing,  viz.  their  national  redemption  when  they 
were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  &c. 

David,  in  the  book  of  rsalms,  though  be  is  so  abundant  there 
in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  is  also  so  frequent 
in  praising  God  for  redeeming  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
salvation  he  wrought  for  the  nation  and  Church  of  Israel  at  that 
lime ;  yet  he  never  once  blesses  God,  (having  respect  to  that 
salvation,)  that  God  had  chosen  him  and  redeemed  nim,  bought 
him,  regenerated  him ;  never  (having  reference  to  that  affair) 
speaks  m  the  language  of  the  apostle,  ^^  He  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me  ;*^  though  he  oflen  speaks  of  the  blessedness  of 
those  men  God  had  chosen,  and  caused  to  come  nigh  unto  him, 
agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  oilen 
blesses  God  for  redeeming  and  saving  him  in  particular ;  but 
never,  in  any  of  these  things,  has  he  respect  to  those  national 
privil^es ;  nor  indeed  any  other  of  the  penmen  of  the  Psalms ; 
which  18  very  strange,  if  the  privilege  of  being  bought,  niade, 
created,  &c.  as  applied  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  be  that  which 
the  apostle  in  the  New  Testament  applies  to  himself  in  parti- 
cular, and  which  this  and  the  other  apostles  applied  to  many 
other  particular  persons. 

§  28.  That  professing  Christians  are  said  to  be  sanctified, 
washed,  &c.  does  not  argue,  that  all  professing  Christians  are 
80  in  fact.  For  Taylor  himself  say^,  '^  it  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  it  is  very  common  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  express 
not  only  our  Christian  privileges,  but  also  the  duty  to  which 
they  oblige,  in  the  present  or  preterperfect  tense ;  or  to  speak 
of  that  as  done,  which  only  ought  to  be  done,  and  whicii,  in 
fact  may  possibly  never  be  done :  as  in  Matt.  v.  13.  ^^  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,^'  that  is,  ye  ought  to  be.  Rom.  ii.  4.  *'  The 

{goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ;*^  that  is  oueht  to 
ead  thee :  chap.  vi.  2.  chap.  viii.  9.  Col.  iii.  3.  this  overthrows 
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all  his  supposed  proofs,  that  those  which  he  calls  antecedent 
blessings,  do  really  belong  to  all  professing  Christians. 

§29.  The  case  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  Christian,  church 
with  regard  to  election,  redemption,  creation,  (Slc,  from  what 
it  was  with  the  Jews.     With  the  Jews,  election,  their  redemp* 
tion  out  of  Egypt,  their  creation,  was  a  national  thing ;  it  began 
with  them  as  a  nation,  and  descended,  as  it  were,  from  the 
nation,  to  particular  persons.     Particular  persons  were  first  of 
the  nation  and  church  of  the  Jews ;  so,  by  that  means,  had  an 
interest  in  their  election,  redemption,  &c.,  that  God  wrought 
of  old.    The  bein^  of  the  nation  and  church  of  Israel,  was  the 
ground  of  a  participation  in  these  privileges.      But  it  is  evi-. 
dently  contrariwise  in  Christians.     With  regard  to  them,  the 
election,  redemption,  creation,  regeneration,  &c.,  are  personal 
things.    They  begin  with  particular  persons,  and  ascend  to 
pubnc  societies.      Men  are  first  redeemed^  bought,  created, 
regenerated,  and,  by  that  means,   become  members  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  their  membership. 
PauPs  regeneration,  and  Christ^s  loving  him,  and  giving  him* 
self  for  him,  was  the  foundation  of  his  being  of  the  Christian 
church,  that  holy  nation,  peculiar  people,  &c. ;  whereas  David 
being  one  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  is  the  proper  ground  of  his 
participation  in  IsraePs  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  that 
oirth  and  formation  of  the  people.     It  is  apparent  the  case 
was  thus.     It  cannot  be  otherwise.    It  is  evident  the  new  crea- 
tion, regeneration,  calling,  and  justification,  are  personal  tbinss, 
because  they  are  by  personal  influences  ;  influences  of  Croats 
*   Spirit  on  particular  persons,  and  personal  qualifications. 

§  30.  It  will  follow  from  Taylor'^  scheme,  that  Simon,  the 
sorcerer,  had  an  interest  in  all  the  antecedent  blessings.  Yet 
the  apostle  tells  him,  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  ^all  of  bitter* 
ness,  and  bond  of  iniquity.  If  he  was  really  justified,  washed, 
cleansed,  sanctified ;  how  was  he  at  that  time  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity?  Justification,  forgiveness,  &c.,  is  a  release  from  the 
bond  of  iniquity.  If  the  heart  be  purified  by  faith,  it  does  not 
remain  in  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

§  31.  Saving  grace  differs  from  common  grace,  in  nature 
and  kind.  To  suppose  only  a  gradual  difierence,  would  not 
only  be  to  suppose,  that  some,  in  a  state  of  damnation,  are, 
vvithin  an  infinitely  little,  as  good  as  some  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, (which  greatly  disagrees  with  the  Arminian  notion  of 
men^s  being  saved  by  their  own  virtue  and  goodness ;)  but  this, 
taken  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  men^s  falling  from  grace, 
will  naturally  lead  us  to  determine,  that  many  that  are  once  in 
a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  in  such  a  state,  and  out  of  it, 
scores  of  times  in  a  very  short  space.  For  though  a  person  is 
in  a  state  of  salvation,  he  may  be  but  just  in  it,  and  mav  be 
infinitely  near  the  limits  between  a  state  of  salvation  and  dam* 
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nation ;  and,  as  the  habits  of  grace  are,  according  to  that 
scheme,  only  contracted  and  raised  by  consideration  and  exer- 
cise, and  the  exertion  of  the  strength  of  the  mind,  and  are  lost 
when  a  man  falls  from  grace  by  the  intermission  or  cessation 
of  these,  and  by  contrary  acts  and  exercises ;  and,  as  the  habits 
and  principles  of  virtue  are  raised  and  sunk,  brought  into  being 
and  abolished  by  those  things,  and  both  their  degree  and  their 
beine  wholly  depend  on  them,  the  consequence  will  naturally 
be,  that  when  a  man  is  first  raised  to  that  degree  of  a  virtuous 
disposition,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  the  degree  of 
virtue  is  almost  infinitely  near  the  dividing  line,  it  will  naturally 
be  liable  to  be  a  little  raised  or  sunk  every  hour,  according  as 
the  thoughts  and  exercises  of  the  mind  are ;  as  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer,  or  barometer,  is  never  perfectly  at  rest,  but  is 
always  rising  or  subsiding,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  the  degree  of  heat. 

§  32.  The  dispute  about  grace  being  resistible  or  irresistible, 
is  perfect  nonsense.  For,  if  the  effect  of  grace  is  upon  the 
trtu,  then  it  is  nonsense ;  except  it  be  proper  to  say,  that  a  man 
with  his  will  can  resist  his' own  will,  or  except  it  be  possible 
for  him  to  desire  to  resist  his  own  will ;  that  is,  except  it  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  will  a  thing,  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  far  as  he  docs  will  it.  Or,  if  you  speak  of  en- 
lightening grace,  and  say  this  grace  is  upon  the  understanding, 
it  is  nothing  but  the  same  nonsense  in  other  words.  For  then 
the  sense  runs  thus,  that  a  man,  after  he  has  seen  so  plainly 
that  a  thing  is  best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  yet  he  can,  at  the 
same  time,  niil  it  If  you  say  he  can  will  any  thing  he  pleases, 
this  is  most  certainly  true ;  for  who  can  deny,  that  a  man  can 
will  any  thing  he  doth  already  will  ?  And  so,  with  the  same 
reason,  we  may  say,  there  is  another  will  to  please ;  to  please 
to  will ;  and  so  on  to  a  thousand.  Wherefore,  to  say  that  the 
man  could  have  willed  otherwise,  if  he  had  pleased,  is  just  all 
one  as  to  say,  that  if  he  had  willed  otherwise,  then  we  might 
be  sure  he  could  will  otherwise. 

§  33.  Those  that  deny  infusion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
must,  of  necessity,  deny  the  Spirit  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  By 
the  Spirit^s  infusmg,  let  be  meant  what  it  will,  those  who  say 
there  is  no  infusion,  contradict  themselves.  For  they  say  the 
Spirit  doth  something  in  the  soul ;  that  is,  he  causeth  some 
motion,  or  affection,  or  apprehension,  to  arise  in  the  soul,  that, 
at  the  same  time,  would  not  be  there  without  him.  Now*, 
God's  Spirit  doeth  what  he  doeth ;  he  doth  as  much  as  he 
doth ;  or  he  causeth  in  the  soul  as  much  as  he  causeth,  let  that 
be  how  little  soever.  So  much  as  is  purely  the  effect  of  his 
immediate  motion,  that  is  the  effect  of  his  immediate  motion, 
let  that  be  what  it  will ;  and  so  much  is  infused,  how  little  so- 
ever that  be.    This  is  self-evident.    For,  suppose  the  Spirit  of 
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God  only  to  assist  the  natural  powers,  then  there  is  somctbiog 
done  betwixt  them.  Men's  own  powers  do  something,  and 
God's  Spirit  doth  something ;  only  they  work  together.  Now, 
that  part  which  the  Spirit  doth,  how  little  soever  it  be,  is  in- 
fused.  So  that  they  who  deny  infused  habits,  own  that  part  of 
the  habit  is  infused.  For  they  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  assists  the 
man  in  acquiring  the  habit ;  so  that  it  is  acquired  rather  sooper 
than  it  would  be  otherwise.  So  that  part  of  the  habit  is  owing 
to  the  Spirit ;  some  of  the  strength  of  the  habit  was  infused, 
and  another  part  is  owins  to  the  natural  powers  of  Ibe  man. 
Or,  if  you  say,  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  natural  power  assist- 
ed, how  do  you  mean  assisted  ?  To  act  more  lively  and  vigo- 
rously than  otherwise  ?  Then  that  liveliness  and  vigorousnes 
must  be  infused  ;  which  is  a  habit,  and,  therefore,  an  infused 
habit.  It  is  grace,  and,  therefore,  infused  ^race.  Grace  con- 
sists very  much  in  a  principle  that  causes  vigorousness  and  ac- 
tivity in  action. 

§  34.  Concerning  what  the  Arminians  say,  that  these  are 
speculative  points  :  I  answer,  all  devotion  greatly  depends  oo 
a  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  (tur  dependence  on  God.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  very  chief  things  belonging  to  our  dependence 
on  God  :  how  much  stress  do  tne  scriptures  lay  on  our  depen- 
dence on  God  ?  All  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  whatsoe?er, 
that  is  by  any  present  influence  or  effect  of  the  Spirit ;  any 
thing  at  all  that  a  person  converted  from  sin  to  God  is  thesab- 
ject  of,  through  any  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  him,  or  any  thing  done  by  the  Spirit,  since  the  comple- 
ting and  confirmmg  the  canon  of  the  scriptures,  must  be  done 
by  a  physical  operation  either  on  the  soul  or  body.  The  Holy 
spirit  or  God  does  something  to  promote  virtue  in  men's  hearts, 
and  to  make  them  good,  bet/ona  what  the  angels  can  do.  Bat 
the  angels  can  present  motives  ;  can  excite  ideas  of  the  words 
of  promises  and  threatenings,  &c.  and  can  persuade  in  this 
way  by  moral  means  ;  as  is  evident,  because  the  devils  in  this 
way  promote  vice. 

§  35.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  God's  producin|[  any 
effects,  or  causing  any  events,  by  anv  immediate  interposition, 
producing  effects  arbitrarily,  or  by  the  immediate  efforts  of  his 
will,  but  what  lies  equally  against  his  ordering  it  so,  that  any 
effects  should  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
men's  will,  to  produce  effects  otherwise  than  the  established 
laws  of  nature  would  have  produced  without  men's  arbitrary 
interposition.  Such  arguments  as  are  founded'  on  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  nature,  if  they  are  valid  against  any  interposition 
at  all,  will  prevail  against  all  interposition  of  God  or  man,  and 
against  the  interposition  of  God  ever  to  bring  the  world  to  an 
end,  or  amend  it ;  and  prove  that  all  shall  be  according  to  gene- 
ral laws.     And  they  might  as  well  argue  that  the  making  of  the 
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¥rorld  too  was  byjgeneral  laws.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  and  absolute  necessity,  that  God  should  at  last  in- 
terpose  and  rectify  the  course  of  nature :  I  answer,  this  is  yield- 
ing  the  point,  that,  in  cases  of  great  importance,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  there  may  be  an  interposition  that  may  be  arbi- 
trary, and  not  by  general  laws. 

§  36.  The  nature  of  virtue  being  a  positive  thing,  can  pro- 
ceed from  nothing  but  God's  immediate  influence,  and  must 
take  its  rise  from  creation  or  infusion  by  God.  For  it  must  be 
either  from  that,  or  from  our  own  choice  and  production,  either 
at  once,  or  gradually,  by  diligent  culture.  But  it  cannot  begin, 
or  take  its  rise  from  the  latter,  viz.  our  choice,  or  voluntary  dili- 
gence. For  if  there  exist  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
before,  it  cannot  come  from  cultivation ;  for  by  the  supposition 
there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  to  cultivate,  it  cannot 
be  by  repeated  and  multiplied  acts  of  virtuous  choice,  till  it  be- 
comes an  habit.  For  there  can  be  no  one  virtuous  choice,  un- 
less God  immediately  gives  it.  The  first  virtuous  choice,  or  a 
disposition  to  it,  must  be  immediately  given,  or  it  must  proceed 
from  a  preceding  choice.  If  the  first  virtuous  act  of  will  or 
choice  be  from  a  preceding  act  of  will  or  choice,  that  prece- 
ding act  of  choice  must  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  then  there  would  be  a  pre- 
ceding act  of  choice  before  the  first  virtuous  act  of  choice. 
And  if  it  be  said  the  first  virtuous  act  of  choice  is  from  a  pre- 
ceding act  of  will,  which  is  not  virtuous,  this  is  absurd  For 
an  act  of  will  not  virtuous,  cannot  produce  another  act  of  will 
of  a  nature  entirely  above  itself,  having  something  positive  in 
it,  any  more  than  motion  can  produce  thought  or  understand- 
ing ;  or  the  collision  of  two  bodies  can  produce  thought ;  or 
stones  and  lead  can  produce  a  spirit ;  or  nothing  can  produce 
something. 

§  37.  As  to  man^s  inability  to  convert  himself. — In  them  that 
are  totally  corrupt,  there  can  be  no  tendency  towards  their 
making  their  hearts  better,  till  they  begin  to  repent  of  the 
badness  of  their  hearts.  For  if  they  do  not  repent,  they  still 
approve  of  it ;  and  that  tends  to  maintain  their  badness  and 
confirm  it  But  they  cannot  begin  sincerely  to  repent  of  the 
badness  of  their  hearts  till  their  hearts  begin  to  be  better;  for 
repentance  consists  in  a  change  of  the  mind  and  heart.  So 
that  it  is  not  men^s  repentance  that  first  gives  rise  to  their 
Imving  a  better  heart ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  any  tendency 
in  them  to  make  their  hearts  better.  The  heart  can  have  no 
tendency  to  make  itself  better,  till  it  begins  to  have  a  better 
tendency ;  for  therein  consists  its  badness,  viz.  its  having  no 
good  tendency  or  inclination.  And  to  begin  to  have  a  sood 
tendency,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  tendency  and  inclina- 
Cion  to  be  better,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  begin  already  to  be 
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better.  And  therefore  the  iieart's  inclination  to  be  good,  can- 
not be  the  thing  that  first  gives  rise  to  its  being  made  good 
For  its  inclination  to  be  better,  is  the  same  thing  with  its  be- 
coming better.  If  there  be  any  immediate  influence  or  ac- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  at  all  on  any  created  beings,  in  anj 
part  of  the  universe,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  it  n 
physical.  If  it  be  in  exciting  ideas  of  motives,  or  in  any 
respect  assisting  or  promoting  any  effect,  still  it  is  physical; 
and  every  whit  as  much  so,  as  if  we  suppose  the  temper  and 
nature  of  the  heart  is  immediately  changed.  And  it  is  as  near 
akin  to  a  miracle.  If  the  latter  be  miraculous,  so  is  the 
former. 

§  38.  Who  ever  supposed,  that  the  term  irresistible  was  pro- 
perly used  with  respect  to  that  power  by  which  an  infant  is 
brought  into  being ;  meaning  irresistible  by  the  infant  7  Or 
who  ever  speaks  of  a  man^s  waking  out  of  a  sound  sleep  irrS' 
sistibly  ;  meaning,  that  he  cannot  resist  awaking  ?  Or  who 
says,  that  Adam  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  irre- 
sistibly? See  what  I  have  said  of  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
irresistible^  unfnistrable^  <!tc.  in  my  inquiry  about  libert]^. — 
The  opponents  of  efficacious  grace  and  physical  operation, 
may  be  challenged  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that  an^  creature 
should  become  righteous  without  a  physical  operation,  either 
a  bein^  created  with  the  habit  of  righteousness,  or  its  being 
immediately  infused.  See  what  I  have  written  in  my  book  of 
original  sin^  in  those  sections  wherein  I  vindicate  the  doctrine 
of  original  righteousness,  and  argue,  that  if  Adam  was  not  cre- 
ated righteous,  no  way  can  be  invented,  how  he  could  ever  be- 
come righteous. 

§  39.  Reason  shows,  that  the  first  existence  of  a  principle  of 
virtue  cannot  be  from  man  himself,  nor  in  any  created  oeing 
whatsoever ;  but  must  be  immediately  given  from  God ;  or  that 
otherwise  it  never  can  be  obtained,^whatever  this  principle  be, 
whether  love  to  God,  or  love  to  men.  It  must  either  be  from 
God,  or  be  an  habit  contracted  by  repeated  acts.  -  But  it  is 
most  absurd  to  su|)pose,  that  the  first  existence  of  the  princi- 
ple of  holy  action,  should  be  preceded  by  a. course  of  holy 
actions.  Because  there  can  be  no  holy  action  without  a  princi* 
pie,  or  holy  inclination.  There  can  be  no  act  done  from  love, 
that  shall  be  the  cause  of  first  introducing  the  very  existence  of 
love. 

§  40.  There  are  no  sort  of  benefits  that  are  so  much  the 
subject  of  the  promises  of  scripture,  as  the  bestowment  of  virtue, 
or  benefits  which  imply  it.  How  often  is  the  faith  of  the 
Gentiles,  or  their  coming  into  the  Christian  church,  promised  to 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Isaiah  xlix.  6.  and  many  other 
places ;  and  he  has  promised  it  to  his  church,  chap.  xlix.  18—21. 
and  innumerable  other  places.    See  Rom.  xv.  12,  13.    What 
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a  promise  have  we,  Isaiah  ix.  21.  ^'  Thy  people  also  shall  be 
all  riffhteous,  they  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever,  the  branch  of 
iny  planting,  the  work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  glorified," — 
compared  with  the  next  chapter,  3d  verse,  ^^  That  they  may  be 
called  the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  might  be  glorified."  See  also  verse  8.  of  the  same  chapter. 
Likewise  chapter  Ix.  17,  18.  ^^  I  will  make  thy  officers  peace, 
and  thy  exactors  righteousness ;  violence  shall  no  more  be 
heard  in  thy  laud,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  border, 
but  thou  shah  call  thy  walls  Salvation,  and  thy  gates  Praise." 
Here  it  is  promised,  that  the  rulers  shall  be  righteous ;  and 
then,  in  the  21st  verse  following,  it  is  promised  that  the  people 
shall  be  so.  The  chanse  of  men  to  be  of  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion is  promised,  as  in  places  innumerable,  so  in  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 
IL  ^^  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leo- 
pard shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,"  &c.  Isa.  Iv.  5.  ^^  Behold  thou 
shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and  nations  that 
knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  glorified  thee." 
Jer.  iii.  15.  ^^  And  1.  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine 
heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing." This  implies  a  promise  that  there  should  be  such  pastors 
in  being,  and  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  feed  the  people 
with  knowledge  and  understanding.  Jer.  x.  23.  ^^  The  way  of 
man  is  not  in  himself."  Stebbing  owns,  that  on  Arminian 
principles,  conversion  depending  on  the  determination  of  free 
will,  it  is  possible,  in  its  own  nature,  that  none  should  ever  be 
converted,  (p.  235.)  Then  all  the  promises  of  virtue,  of  the  re- 
vival of  religion,  &c.  are  nothing.  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  ^'  Turn  thou 
me,  and  I  shall  be  turned," — compared  with  Jer.  xvii.  14. 
'^  Heal  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed  ;  save  me,  and  I 
shall  be  saved,  for  thou  art  my  praise."  Which  shows  the 
force  and  meaning  of  such  a  phraseology  to  be,  that  God 
alone  can  be  the  doer  of  it ;  and  that  if  he  undertakes  it,  it  will 
be  effectually  done.  Jer.  xxxi.  32 — 35.  ^^  Not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  hy  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
(which  my  covenant  they  brake,  although  1  was  an  husband 
unto  them,  saith  the  Lord ;)  But  this  shallbe  the  covenant  that 
I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel.  Afler  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it 
in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 

Eeople.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh- 
our,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord  :  for 
they  shall  all  llnow  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  great- 
est of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and 
I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more."  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40.  ^^  And 
I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear 
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mc  for  ever,  for  Ihe  good  of  them  and  their  children  after  them ; 
and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will 
not  turn  awav  from  them,  to  do  them  good.  But  1  wiU  put  mj 
fear  in  their  hearts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  from  me/*  Jer. 
xzxiii.  8.  ^^  And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniqui^, 
whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me/*  EzeL  zi.  18—20. 
*^  And  they  shall  come  thither,  and  they  shall  take  away  all  the 
detestable  things  thereof,  and  all  the  abomination  thereof 
from  thence.  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put 
a  new  spirit  within  you :  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out 
of  their  flesh,  and  1  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh :  that 
thev  may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances, 
and  do  them ;  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their 
God/* 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  S5 — 33.  ^^Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean:  from  all  your  filthiness,  and 
from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will 
I  give  unto  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I 
violl  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  heart  of  flesh ;  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes ;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judg^ 
ments,  and  do  them.  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  which  i 
gave  your  fathers ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,  and  1  will  be 
your  God :  and  I  will  also  save  you  from  all  your  uncleanneases; 
and  I  will  call  for  the  corn,  and  will  increase  it,  and  lay  no 
famine  upon  you.  And  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
and  the  increase  of  the  field,  and  ye  shall  receive  no  more  re- 
proach of  famine  among  the  heathen.  Then  shall  ye  remember 
your  own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that  were  not  ^ood,  and 
shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight,  for  your  iniquities, 
and  for  your  abominations.  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  be  it  known  unto  you ;  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded for  your  own  ways,  O  house  of  Israel.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  in  the  day  that  I  shall  have  cleansed  yoa  from  all 
your  iniquities,  I  will  also  cause  you  to  dwell  in  the  cities,  and 
the  wastes  shall  be  builded.**  And  ver.  36.  the  whole  is  con* 
eluded  with  ^^  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  I  will  do  it** 
Zech.  xii.  10.  to  the  end :  ^^  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  6[ 
David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  of  supplications ;  and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom 
they  have  pierced,"  &c. 

§  41.  We  are  told,  Job  xxviii.  28.  that  ''  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.** 
The  same  is  also  abundantly  declared  in  other  places.  But  it 
is  equally  declared,  that  God  is  the  author  and  giver  of  wisdom, 
and  that  he  is  the  author  wholly  and  only ;  which  is  denied  of 
other  things.  It  is,  also,  abundantl]^  declared  in  this  28th 
chapter  of  Job,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  of  any  creature  by 
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auy  means ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  end  of  the  cbapter,  that  it 
is  God  that  gives  wisdom,  as  is  asserted  Prov.  ii.  6.  ^^  For  the 
Lord  giveth  wisdom ;  out  of  his  mouth  comcth  knowledge  and 
understanding.^' 

§  43.  That  expression,  Rom.  i.  7.  and  1  Cor.  i.  2.  and  clse- 
ivhere,  called  to  be  saints^  implies,  that  God  makes  the  distinc- 
tion. Compare  this  with  what  Christ  says,  John  x.  27 :  '^  My 
sheep  hear  my  voice.*'  Verse  16.  ^^  Other  sheep  have  1,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold ;  them,  also,  must  I  bring ;  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.'' 
1  Cor.  I.  26,  27,  28.  to  the  end  :  '^  For  ye  see  your  calling, 
brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
miffhty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  :  but  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of,  &c.  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  pre- 
sence. But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,"  &c.  According 
to  the  Arminian  scheme,  it  ousht  to  have  been, — 1  have  plant- 
ed, and  Apollos  watered,  and  God  hath  planted  and  watered 
more  especially.  For  we  have  done  it  only  as  bis  servants. 
But  you,  yourselves,  have  given  the  increase ;  the  fruit  has  been 
left  to  your  free  will :  Agreeably  to  what  the  Arminians  insist 
on,  in  what  they  say  upon  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  which 
God  planted  in  a  fruitful  hill,  &c.,  and  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  says,  what  could  I  have  done  more 
unto  my  vineyard  ? 

§43.  Sincerity^  itself,  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  God. 
Phil.  1.  10.  *'  That  ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excel- 
lent ;  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence  in  the  day 
of  Christ"  And  elsewhere  God  is  represented  as  "  creating 
a  clean  heart,  renewing  a  risht  spirit,  giving  an  heart  of  flesh," 
&c  The  apostle  ^^  gives  tnanks  for  the  faith  and  love  of  the 
Colossians,  their  being  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
&c. ;  and  prays  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  might,  agreeable  to  their  knowledge, 
being  firuitful  in  every  good  work ;  and  for  their  perseverance, 
and  that  they  might  be  made  meet  for  the  reward  of  the  saints." 
Col.  i.  3, 4,  U — 13.  This  argues  all  to  flow  from  God  as  the 
giver.  Their  first  faith,  and  their  love  that  their  faith  was  at- 
tended  with,  and  their  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom  and 
prudence,  and  walking  worthy  of  the  Lord,  and  universal  obe- 
dience, and  doing  every  good  work,  and  increasing  their  grace, 
and  being  strengthened  in  it,  and  their  perseverance  and 
cheerfulness  in  their  obedience,  and  being  made  meet  for  their 
reward,  all  are  from  God,  They  are  from  God  as  the  deter- 
mining cause  ;  else,  why  does  the  apostle  pray  that  God  would 
bestow  or  effect  these  things,  if  they  be  not  at  his  determina- 
tion, whether  they  shall  have  them  or  not?  He  speaks  of  God's 
glorious  power  as  manifested  in  the  bestowment  of  these 
things.    Col.  ii.  13.     ^^  And  you  being  dead  in  your  sins,  and 
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the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together 
with  him."  1  Thess.  v.  23,  2^4.  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  and 
soul  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  he  that  hath  called  you ;  who, 
also,  will  do  it.''  2  Thess.  i.  3,  4.  ^^  We  are  bound  to  thandk 
God  always  for  you,  because  your  faith  groweth  exceedindy, 
and  the  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all  toward  each  o&er 
aboundeth ;  so  that  we  glory  in  you — for  your  faith  and  pa- 
tience in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations."  Verses  11, 
12.  ^'  Wherefore  we  pray  always  for  you,  that  God  would 
count  you  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  ffoodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power :  That 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  glorified  in  you, 
and  you  in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  our  God,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

§  44.  The  apostle  thanks  God  for  his  own  prayers^  and  for 
those  of  others;  2  Tim.  i.  3.  If  they  were  from  God,  then, 
doubtless,  also,  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  our  very  prayers  for 
the  Spirit,  are  from  him.  The  prophet  ascribes  persons* 
prayers  to  their  having  the  spirit  or  grace  and  suppiicatioDr 
True  acceptable  prayer  is  spoken  of,  Rom.  viii.,  as  being  the 
language  of  the  Spirit;  not  that  I  suppose  the  very  words  are 
indited,  but  the  disposition  is  given.  2  Tim.  i.  7.  '*  God  hath 
not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power  and  of  lore,  ajid 
of  a  sound  mind."  Philem.  iii.  4.  ^^  I  thank  my  God,  makmg 
mention  of  thee  always  in  my  prayers,  hearing  of  thy  love  and 
faith,  which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to- 
ward all  saints."  Heb.  xiii.  20,  2L  Now  the  God  of  peace, 
who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlastinj^ 
covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  and  to  do  hn 
will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  Jam.  i.  16 — 18.  "  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren: 
Every  good  gill,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  va- 
riableness nor  shadow  of  turning.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he 
us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fimits 
of  his  creatures."  The  scope  of  the  apostle,  and  the  connex- 
ion of  his  discourse,  plainly  shows,  that  the  apostle  means  to 
assert,  that  all  moral  good  is  from  God.  In  the  preceding 
verses,  he  was  warning  those  he  wrote  to,  not  to  lay  their  sins, 
or  pride,  or  lusts,  to  the  charge  of  God;  and,  on  that  occasion, 
lie  would  have  them  be  sensible,  that  every  ffood  gift  is  firom 
God,  and  no  evil ;  that  God  is  the  Father  of  lights  and  only  of 
light ;  and  that  no  darkness  is  from  him,  because  there  is  no 
darkness  in  him ;  no  change  from  light  to  darkness ;  no,  not 
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the  least  shadow.  But,  if  all  moral  good  is  from  God,  comctli 
down  from  him,  and  is  his  gift,  then  the  very  first  good  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  and  every  good  improvement  of  assist- 
ance, is  so. 

§  45.  Philip,  ii.  13.  ^'  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  The  plain  meaning  of 
the  text  is,  that  it  is  God,  by  his  operation  and  efficiency,  who 
gpves  tlie  will,  and,  also,  enables  us  to  put  that  will  in  execu- 
tion ;  or  that  he,  by  his  efficiency,  gives  both  the  will  and  the 
deed.  And  this  will  remain  the  indisputable  meaning  of  the 
text,  notwithstanding  criticism  on  the  word  evsgym^  &c.  I 
question,  whether  any  word  can  be  found,  <in  all  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, more  expressive  and  significant  of  an  effectual  opera- 
tion. Wherever  the  words  encctual  and  effectually  are  used 
in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  is  the  word  used  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

§46.  By  tlie  disposing  or  determining  cause  of  a  benefit,  I 
mean,  a  cause  that  disposes,  orders,  or  determines,  whether 
we  shall  be  actually  possessed  of  the  benefit  or  not;  and  the 
same  cause  may  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  or  effectual  cause. 
That  cause  only  can  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  cause,  whose 
efficiency  determines,  reaches,  and  produces  the  effect.  A 
being  may  be  the  determiner  and  disposer  of  an  event,  and 
not  properly  an  efficient  or  efficacious  cause.  Because,  though 
he  determines  the  futurity  of  the  event,  yet  there  is  no  positive 
efficiency  or  power  of  the  cause  that  reaches  and  produces  the 
effect;  but  merely  a  withholding  of  efficiency  or  power. 

Concerning  the  giver ^s  being  a  disposer  or  determiner,  let 
lis  consider  that  objection,  that  when  a  man  gives  to  a  beggar, 
he  does  but  offer,  and  leaves  it  with  the  determination  of  the 
beggar^s  will,  whether  he  will  be  possessed  of  the  thing  offered. 
In  answer  to  this,  I  observe,  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
very  thing  given  is  virtue,  and  this  consists  in  the  determination 
of  the  inclination  and  will.  Therefore  the  determination  of 
the  will  is  the  gift  of  God ;  otherwise  virtue  is  not  his  gift,  and 
why  should  we  pray  to  God  to  give  us  such  a  determination 
of  will,  when  that  proceeds  not  ^om  him  but  ourselves  ? 

§  47.  Arminians  make  a  great  ado  about  the  phrase  irresis- 
tible grace.  But  the  grand  point  of  controversy  really  is,  what 
is  it  &at  determinet,  disposes  and  decides  the  matter,  whether 
there  shall  be  savins  virtue  in  the  heart  or  not ;  and  much 
more  properly,  whether  the  grace  of  God  in  the  affair  be  deter- 
mining grace^  than  whether  it  be  irresistible.  Our  case  is  in- 
deed extremely  unhappy,  if  we  have  such  a  book  to  be  our 
grand  and  only  rule,  our  light  and  du^ctory,  that  is  so  exceed- 
ing perplexed,  dark,  paradoxical,  and  hidden,  every  where  in 
the  manner  of  expression,  as  the  scriptures  must  be,  to  make 
them  consistent  with  Arminian  opinions ;  by  whatever  means 
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tilis  has  coiue  to  pass,  whether  through  the  distance  ul'  ages, 
diversity  of  customs,  or  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  this  is  given  for  the  rule  of  all  ages ;  and  not  only 
of  the  most  learned  and  accurate  and  penetrating  critics,  and 
men  of  vast  inquiry  and  skill  in  antiquity,  but  for  all  sorts  of 
persons,  of  every  age  and  nation,  learned  and  unlearned.  If 
this  be  true,  how  unequal  and  unfit  is  the  provision  that  is 
made  !  How  improper  to  answer  the  end  designed !  If  men 
will  take  subterfuge  in  pretences  of  a  vast  alteration  of  phrase, 
through  diversity  of  ages  and  nations,  what  may  not  men  hide 
themselves  from  under  such  a  pretence !  No  words  will  hold 
and  secure  them.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  wprds  to  do  it. 
At  this  rate,  language  in  its  nature  has  no  sufficiency  to  com- 
municate ideas. 

§  48.  In  efficacious  grace  wc  are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet 
does  God  do  some^  and  wc  do  the  rest.  But  God  does  all,  and 
we  do  all.  God  produces  all,  and  wo  act  all.  For  that  is 
what  he  produces,  viz.  our  own  acts.  God  is  the  only  proper 
author  and  fountain ;  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are, 
in  different  respects,  wholly  passive,  and  wholly  active.— In 
the  scriptures  the  same  things  are  represented  as  from  God 
and  from  us.  God  is  said  to  convert,  and  men  aro  said  to 
convert  and  turn.  God  makes  a  new  heart,  and  we  are  com- 
manded to  make  us  a  new  heart.  God  circumcises  the  heart, 
and  we  are  commanded  to  circumcise  our  own  hearts ;  not 
merely  because  wc  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the  effect, 
but  the  effect  itself  is  our  act  and  our  duty.  These  thin{»  are 
agreeable  to  that  text,  ^'  God  worketh  in  you  both  to  wiU  and 
to  do." 

§  49.  When  Christ  says,  John  x.  ^^  Other  sheep  have  I  which 
arc  not  of  this  fold ;"  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  meant 
all  in  the  world,  that  were  then  of  a  teachaole  disposition. 
Many  of  them  would  be  dead  before  the  gospel  could  be  spread 
amonff  the  Gentiles  ;  and  many  of  the  Gentiles  were  douotless 
brought  in,  that  at  that  time  were  not  of  a  teachable  disposition. 
And  unless  God^s  decrees  and  efficacious  grace  made  a  differ- 
ence, it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  any  other,  than  tliat  multi- 
tudes in  countries  where  the  apostles  never  preached,  were  as 
teachable  as  in  those  countries  where  thev  did  go,  and  so  they 
never  were  brought  in  according  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
"Those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  come  unto  mc.'* 
Christ  speaks  of  the  Father^s  giving  them  as  a  thinff  past ;  John 
X.  29.  "  My  Fatlier  which  gave  them  me."  When  Christ  speab 
of  men  being  drawn  to  him,  he  does  not  mean  any  prepara- 
tion of  disposition  antecedent  to  their  having  the  gospel,  nut  a 
being  converted  to  Christ  by  faith  in  the  gospel,  revealing 
Christ  crucified,  as  appears  by  John  xii.  32.  "  And  I,  if  I  be 
lilted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.**'    The 
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apostle  says,  "  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God/' 
Therefore  it  is  impossible  that  persons  should  have,  before 
fkith,  those  virtues  that  are  peculiarly  amiable  to  God,  as 
Stebbins  supposes. 

§  50.  The  apostle  James  tells  us,  that  if  we  do  not  pray  in 
faithf  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  to  receive  any  thing,  and 
particularly  not  to  receive  divine  wisdom.  And  therefore,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  with  Stebbing,  that  persons  first  pray, 
even  before  they  have  a  spirit  of  meekness,  and  teachableness, 
and  humility, faith  or  repentance,  and  that  God  has  promised 
to  answer  these  prayers.  Christian  virtues  being  every  where 
spoken  of  as  the  special  eiTcct  of  grace,  and  often  called  by 
tne  name  of  grace,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  peculiar  fruit  of 
grace,  does  not  well  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  assist- 
ance, viz.  that  God  is  obliged  to  give  us  asssistance  sufficient  for 
salvation  from  hell,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  not  just  to  damn  us 
for  the  want  of  that  which  we  have  not  sufficient  means  to 
escape :  and  then,  after  God  has  given  these  sufficient  means, 
our  improving  them  well  is  wholly  from  ourselves,  our  own 
will,  and  not  from  God  ;  and  the  thing  wherein  Christian 
virtue  consists,  is  wholly  and  entirely  ourselves. 

§  51.  I  would  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  by  virtue 
at  first,  according  to  Arminian  principles ;  or,  how  we  come  by 
our  first  virtue :  Is  it  natural  ?  Is  there  some  virtuous  disposi- 
tion with  which  we  come  into  the  world  ?  But  how  is  this  virtue? 
That  which  men  bring  into  the  world  is  necessary,  and  what 
men  had  no  opportunity  to  prevent,  and  it  is  not  at  all  from 
our  freewill.  How,  then,  can  there  be  any  virtue  in  it,  ac- 
cording to  their  principles  ?  Or,  is  our  first  virtue  wholly  from 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any  endeavour  or 
effort  of  ours,  to  be  partly  the  cause  of  it  ?  This,  to  be  sure, 
cannot  be,  by  their  principles ;  for,  according  to  them,  that 
which  is  not  at  all  from  us,  or  that  we  are  not  the  causes  of,  is 
no  virtue  of  ours.  Is  it  wholly  from  our  endeavours,  without 
any  assistance  at  all,  of  the  Spirit  ?  This  is  contrary  to  what 
tbey  pretend  to  hold ;  for,  they  assert,  that  without  divine  as- 
sistance there  can  be  no  virtue. — Stebbing^  pages  37,  28,  and 
pages  20,  21,  and  other  places.  If  they  say  it  is  partly  from 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  partly  from  our  own 
endeavours,  I  would  inquire  whether  those  endeavours  that 
our  first  virtue  partly  arises  from,  be  good  endeavours,  and  at 
all  virtuous?  If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  this  contra- 
dicts the  supposition.  For  I  am  now  inquiring  what  ihe jfirst 
virtue  is.  The  first  virtue  we  have,  certainly  does  not  arise 
from  virtuous  endeavours  preceding  that  first  virtue.  For 
Uiat  is  to  suppose  virtue  before  the  first  virtue.  If  the  answer 
be,  that  they  are  no  good  endeavours,  they  have  nothing  at  all 
of  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  any  good  disposition,  or  any 
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good  aim  and  intention,  or  any  virtuous  sincerity ;  I  ask,  ivhat 
tendency  can  such  efforts  of  tiie  mind,  as  are  wholly  empty  of 
all  goodness,  have  to  produce  true  moral  goodness  in  the 
heart  ? 

Can  an  action,  that  in  principles  and  ends  has  no  degree  of 
moral  good,  have  a  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  acting  fron 
good  principles  and  for  good  ends  ?  For  instance,  can  a  maa's 
doing  something  purely  to  satisfy  some  sensitive  appetite  of 
his  own,  or  to  increase  his  own  worldly  profit,  have  any  kind 
of  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  doing  sometliins  from  tni9 
disinterested  benevolence,  or  to  excite  to  any  act  fix>m  such  a 
principle  ?  Certainly  an  act  perfectly  void  of  benevolence,  has 
no  more  tendency  to  produce  either  an  habit  or  act  of  bene- 
volence, than  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  produce  somethiog. 

§  52.  Stebbing  supposes  the  assistance  God  gives,  or  tho 
operation  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  faith,  is  to  give  a  good  aad 
honest  heart,  prepared  to  receive  and  well  improve  ue  word; 
as  particularly,  meekness,  humility,  teachableness,  &c  And 
supposes  that  these  ciTocts  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  obtained  bj 
prayer ;  but  yet  allows,  that  the  prayer  must  be  acceptably 
made,  (page  1U6.)  which  supposes  that  some  degree  of  virtue 
must  be  exerciscdf  in  prayer.  And  it  may  be  presumed  ttuit 
they  will  allow,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  men,  who  at 
present  are  so  wicked,  so  destitute  of  virtue,  that  they  have  not 
virtue  enough  for  acceptable  prayer  to  God.  They  have  not 
now  so  much  respect  to  God  or  their  own  souls,  as  to  incline 
them  to  pray  at  all.  Now,  I  would  inquire,  how  these  meo 
shall  come  by  virtue,  in  order  to  acceptably  praying  to  God  ? 
Or  how  is  it  within  their  reach  by  virtue  of  God^s  promises? 
Or  how  can  they  come  by  it,  save  by  God's  sovereign  arbitrary 
grace  ?  Shall  they  pray  to  God  for  it,  and  so  obtain  it?  But 
this  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  it  is  supposed,  that 
they  now  have  not  virtue  enough  to  pray  acceptaoly,  and  this 
is  the  very  thing  inquired,  how  they  come  by  the  virtue  neces- 
sary in  order  to  their  making  acceptable  prayer  ?  Or  shall 
they  work  the  virtue  in  themselves  wholly  without  God^ 
assistance  ?  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  they  pretend,  viz.  that 
all' virtue  is  from  God,  or  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God, 
which  they  allow  to  be  evident  by  that  scripture,  ^'^toiihout 
me  ye  can  do  nothing.'''  Or,  is  God  obliged  to  give  it,  or  to 
assist  them  to  obtain  it,  without  their  praying  for  it,  or  having 
virtue  enough  to  ask  it  of  him  (  That  the);  do  not  pretend. 
For  they  suppose  the  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  heavenly 
Spirit  is  our  seeking,  asking,  &c. ;  and  besides,  if  God  ffives  it 
without  their  first  seeking  it,  that  will  make  God  the  first  de- 
termining efficient,  yea,  the  mere  and  sole  author  of  it,  with- 
out their  doing  any  thing  toward  it,  without  their  so  much  as 
seeking  or  asking  for  it :  which  would  be  entirely  to  overthrow 
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their  whole  scheme,  and  would  by  their  principles,  make  this 
virtae  no  virtue  at  all,  because  not  at  all  owing  to  them, or  any 
endeavours  of  theirs. 

§  53.  If  thev  repl^,  they  must  in  the  first  place  consider : 
they  are  capable  of  consideration ;  and  if  they  would  consider 
as  they  ougnt  and  may,  they  would  doubtless  pray  to  God,  and 
ariL  his  help ;  and  every  man  naturally  has  some  virtue  in  him, 
which  proper  consideration  would  put  into  exercise  so  far  as  to 
cause  him  to  pray  in  some  measure  acceptably,  without  any 
new  |[ift  from  God  : — I  answer,  this  is  inconsistent  with  many 
erf" their  principles.     It  is  so,  that  men  should  naturally  have 
some  virtue  in  them.    For  what  is  natural  is  necessary  :  is  not 
from  themselves  and  their  own  endeavours  and   free  acts; 
but  prevents  them  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  their  virtue. 
If  they  saj,  consideration  will  not  stir  up  any  virtue  that  is 
naturally  m  them,  to  cause  them  to  pray  virtuously ;  but  God 
has  obliged  himself  to  ffive  virtue  enough  to  enable  them  to 
pray  and  seek  acceptably,  if  they  will  consider :  I  answer, 
this  is  more  than  they  pretend.    If  they  sajr,  serious  conside- 
ration itself  is  some  degree  of  seeking  their  own  good,  and 
there  is  an  implicit  praver  in  it  to  the  supreme  Beins  to  guide 
them  into  the  way  to  their  happiness :  I  answer,  if  it  be  suppo- 
sed  that  there  is  an  implicit  prayer  in  their  consideration,  still 
they  allow  that  prayer  must  be  in  some  measure  acceptable 
prayer,  in  order  to  its  being  entitled  to  an  answer;  and  conse- 
quently must  have  some  degree  of  virtuous  respect  to  God,  &c. ; 
and  if  so,  then  the  same  question  returns  with  all  the  afore- 
mentioned difficulties  over  again,  viz.  How  came  the  profane, 
thoughtless,  vain,  inconsiderate  person  by  this  new  virtue,  this 
new  respect  to  God,  that  he  ever  exercises  in  this  serious  con* 
nderation  and  implicit  prayer  ? 

If  they  say,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  implicit 
prayer  in  the  first  consideration  ;  and  yet,  if  the  wicked,  pro- 
fime,  careless  person,  makes  a  good  improvement  of  what  ffrace 
he  has,  in  proper  consideration,  or  otherwise,  God  has  obliged 
himself  to  give  him  more,  in  that  general  promise,  ^  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  :** 
Then  I  answer,  here  is  new  virtue  in  his  making  a  good 
improvement  of  what  common  assistance  he  has,  which  before 
he  neglected,  and  made  no  good  improvement  of.  This  is 
contrary  to  what  they  pretend.  Or  is  God  obliged  to  give  new 
assistance  in  order  to  this  new  virtue  by  any  promise  r  If  he 
be,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  ?  It  is  absurd  to 
say,  making  a  good  improvement  or  what  assistance  they  have ; 
for  that  is  the  thing  we  are  inquring  after,  viz.  How  comes  he 
by  that  new  virtue,  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  he 
has,  when  before  he  had  not  virtue  enough  to  make  such  an 
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improvement  ?  Of  whatever  kind  this  assistance  is,  whether  it 
be  some  afRictive  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  some  othv 
outward  dispensation  or  inward  influence,  the  difficulty  is  the 
same.  How  becomes  God  obliged  to  give  this  assistance ;  and 
what  is  the  conditon  of  the  promise  ? 

The  answer  must  be,  that  this  new  virtue  is  without  any 
new  assistance  given,  and  is  from  God  no  otherwise  than  as 
the  former  neglected  assistance  or  grace  subserves  it.  But  the 
question  is,  whence  comes  the  virtue  of  not  neglecting,  fant 
improving  that  former  assistance  ?  Is  it  proper  to  say  uiat  a 
man  is  assisted  to  improve  assistance  by  the  assistance  im- 
proved ?  Suppose  a  number  of  men  were  in  the  water  in 
danger  of  drowning,  and  a  friend  on  shore  throws  out  a  coxd 
amongst  them,  but  all  of  them  for  a  while  neglect  it ;  at  len^ 
one  of  them  takes  hold  of  it,  and  makes  improvement  of  it ; 
and  any  should  inquire,  how  that  man  came  by  the  prudence 
and  virtue  of  improving  the  cord,  when  others  did  not,  and  he 
before  had  neglected  it ;  would  it  be  a  proper  answer-  to  say, 
that  he  that  threw  out  the  rope,  assisted  him  wisely  to  improve 
the  rope,  by  throwing  out  the  rope  to  him  ?  This  would  do  ao 
absurd  answer.  The  question  is  not,  how  he  came  by  his  op 
portunity^  but  how  he  came  by  the  disposition  of  improvement 
His  friend  on  shore  gave  him  the  opportunity,  ana  this  is  alL 
The  man^s  virtue  in  improving  it  was  not  at  all  from  him. 
Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  impertinent,  in  such  a  case,  lo 
set  forth  from  time  to  time,  how  this  man^s  discretion,  and 
virtue  and  prudence,  was  the  gift  of  his  friend  on  the  shore, 
his  mere  gift,  the  fruit  of  his  purpose  and  mere  good  pleasure, 
and  of  his  power  ;  and  yet  that  it  was  of  his  own  will  ?  Man's 
virtue,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  must  consist  wholly 
and  entirely  in  improving  assistance  :  For  in  that  only  consists 
the  exercise  of  their  freewill  in  the  affair,  and  not  in  their 
having  the  assistance,  although  their  virtue  must  be  by  their 
principles  entirely  from  themselves,  and  God  has  no  hand  in 
It.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  above  discourse,  it  appears 
that,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  men's  virtue  is  al* 
together  of  themselves,  and  God  has  no  hand  at  all  in  it. 

§  54.  When  I  say  that  the  acts  and  influences  of  the  Spirit 
determine  the  efiects,  it  is  not  meant  that  man  has  nothing  to 
do  to  determine  in  the  affair.  The  soul  of  man  undoubtedly 
in  every  instance,  does  voluntarily  determine  with  respect  to 
his  own  consequent  actions.  But  this  voluntary  determination 
of  the  soul  of  man,  is  the  eflect  determined.  This  determining 
act  of  the  soul  is  not  denied,  but  supposed,  as  it  is  the  effect 
we  are  speaking  of,  that  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  deter- 
mines. The  scripture  speaks  of  this  as  the  reason  that  good 
men  have  virtue,  that  God  hath  given  it  to  them ;  and  the  rea- 
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son  why  bad  men  have  it  not,  that  God  hath  not  given  it  to 
them.  These  two  together  clearly  prove  that  God  is  the  de- 
termining or  disposing  cause  of  virtue  or  goodness  in  men. 

§  55.  In  many  particulars  their  scheme  contradicts  common 
sense.  It  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  being  should 
continually  meet  with  millions  of  millions  of  real  proper  dis- 
appointments and  crosses  to  his  proper  desires,  ana  not  con- 
tinually lead  a  distressed  and  unhappy  life.  It  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  that  God  should  know  that  an  event  will  cer- 
tainly come  to  pass,  whose  non-existence  he  at  the  same  time 
knows  is  not  impossible.  It  is  contrary  to  common  sense 
that  a  thing  should  be  the  cause  of  itself ;  and  that  a  thing  not 
necessary  in  its  own  nature  should  come  to  pass  without  any 
cause :  That  the  more  indifferent  a  man  is  in  any  moral  ac- 
tion, the  more  virtuous  he  is,  &c. 

§  56.  They  say,  their  scheme  gives  almost  all  the  glory  to 
God.  That  matter,  I  suppose,  may  easily  be  determined,  and 
it  may  be  made  to  appear  beyond  all  contest,  how  much  they 
do  ascribe  to  the  man,  and  how  much  they  do  not  By  them, 
salvation  is  so  far  from  God,  he  gives  opportunity  to  obtain 
salvation ;  it  is  God  that  gives  the  offer  and  makes  the  pro- 
mise :  but  the  obtaining  the  thing  promised  is  of  men.  The 
beine  of  the  promise  is  of  God;  but  their  interest  in  it  is  wholly 
of  themselves,  of  their  own  freewill.  And  furthermore,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  even  God^s  making  the  offer,  and  giving  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  salvation,  at  least  that  which  consists  in 
salvation  from  eternal  misery,  is  not  of  God,  so  as  to  be  owing 
to  any  proper  grace  or  ffoodness  of  his.  For  they  suppose  he 
was  obliged  to  make  the  offer,  and  it  would  have  been  a  re- 
proach to  his  justice,  if  he  had  not  given  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain salvation.  For  they  hold  it  is  unjust  for  God  to  make  men 
miserable  for  Adam^s  sin  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  them 
for  a  sin  that  they  cannot  avoid ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unjust 
for  God  not  to  preserve  or  save  all  men  that  do  what  they  can,  or 
use  their  sincere  endeavours  to  do  their  duty ;  and  therefore,  it 
certainly  follows,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  not  to  give  all  oppor- 
tunity to  be  saved  or  preserved  from  misery :  ana  consequently 
it  is  no  fruit  at  all  of  any  grace  or  kindness  in  him  to  give  such 
opportunity,  or  to  make  the  offer  of  it.  So  that  the  fruit  of 
God^s  kindness  in  man^s  salvation,  is  the  positive  happiness 
that  belongs  to  salvation.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  man^s 
making  himself  to  differ  with  regard  to  any  ereat  spiritual 
benefit,  and  his  not  receiving  it  ftom  another  out  from  him- 
self, is  ground  of  a  man^s  boasting  and  glorying  in  himself, 
with  respect  to  that  benefit.  "  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  T 
why  boastest  thou,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?'' 

§  57.  It  is  evident,  that  it  is  God's  design  to  exclude  man's 
boasting  in  the  affair  of  his  salvation.    Now  let  us  consider 
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what  does  give  ground  for  boasting  in  the  apostle's  account, 
and  what  it  is  that  in  his  account  excludes  boasting,  or  cuts  off 
occasion  for  it.  It  is  evident  by  what  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  i. 
latter  end,  that  the  entireness  and  universality  of  our  depen- 
dence on  God,  is  that  which  cuts  off  occasion  of  boasting ;  as, 
our  receiving  our  wisdom,  our  holiness,  and  redemption  through 
Christ,  and  not  through  ourselves;  that  Christ  is  made  to  us 
wisdom,  justification,  holiness  and  redemption ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  that  it  is  of  God  that  we  have  any  part  in  Christ;  of 
htm  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus  :  nay,  further,  that  it  is  from  God 
we  receive  those  benefits  of  wisdom,  holiness,  &c.  through 
the  Saviour.  The  import  of  all  these  things,  if  we  may  trust 
to  Scripture  representations,  is,  that  God  has  contrived  to  ex- 
clude our  glorying  ;  that  we  should  be  wholly  and  every  way 
dependent  on  God,  for  the  moral  and  natural  good  that  belongs 
to  salvation;  and  that  we  have  all  from  the  hand  of  God,  by 
his  power  and  grace.  And  certainly  this  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  that  our  holiness  is  wholly  from  ourselves ;  and, 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ  rather  than 
others,  is  wholly  of  our  own  decision.  And  that  such  an 
universal  dependence  is  what  takes  away  occasion  of  taking 
glory  to  ourselves,  and  is  a  proper  ground  of  an  ascription  oi 
all  the  ^lory  of  the  things  belonging  to  man^s  salvation  to  God, 
is  manifest  from  Rom.  xi.  35,  36.  ^^  Or  who  hath  first  given 
unto  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ?  For 
of  him,  and  to  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen.'' 

§  58.  Again,  in  the  apostle's  account,  a  benefit  being  of 
our  works^  gives  occasion  for  boasting,  and  therefore  God  has 
contrived  that  our  salvation  shall  not  be  of  our  works,  but  of 
mere  grace ;  Rom.  iii.  27.  Eph.  ii.  9.  And  that  neither  the 
salvation,  nor  the  condition  of  it,  shall  be  of  our  works,  but  that, 
with  regard  to  all,  we  are  God^s  workmanship,  his  creation^ 
antecedently  to  our  works  ;  and  his  grace  and  power  in  pro- 
ducing this  workmanship,  and  his  determination  or  purpose 
with  regard  to  them,  are  all  prior  to  our  works,  and  the  cause 
of  them.  See  also  Rom.  xi.  4 — 6.  And  it  is  evident  that 
man's  having  virtue  from  himself,  and  not  receiving  it  from 
another,  and  making  himself  to  differ  with  regard  to  great 
spiritual  benefits,  docs  give  ground  for  boasting,  by  the  words 
of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  iii.  27.  And  this  is  allowed  by  all  as 
to  spiritual  gifts.  And  if  so  in  them,  more  so  in  greater 
things ;  more  so  in  that  which  in  itself  is  a  thousand  times 
more  excellent,  and  of  ten  thousand  times  greater  importance 
and  benefit. 

By  the  Armiuian  scheme,  that  which  is  the  most  excellent 
thing,  viz.  virtue  and  holiness,  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  as 
being  infmitely  the  most  honourable,  and  will  bring  the  sub* 
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jects  ot*  it  to  the  greatest  and  highest  honour,  that  which  is 
Ihe  highest  dignity  of  man^s  nature  of  all  things  that  belong  to 
man^s  salvation  ;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  things  belonging 
to  that  salvation  are  nothing ;  that  which  does  more  than  any 
thing  else  constitute  the  difference  between  them  and  others, 
as  more  excellent,  more  worthy,  more  honourable  and  happy; 
this  is  from  themselves  I  With  regard  to  this,  they  have  not 
received  it  of  another.  With  regard  to  this  ereat  thing, 
tbev,  and  they  only,  make  themselves  to  differ  u-om  others ; 
and  this  difference  proceeds  not  at  all  from  the  power  or 
grace  of  God. 

§  59.  Virtue  is  not  only  the  most  honourable  attainment,  but 
it  is  that  which  men,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  possess- 
ed of  it,  are  more  apt  to  glory  in,  than  in  any  thing  else  what- 
soever. For  what  are  men  so  apt  to  glory  in  as  their  own 
supposed  excellencv,  as  in  tlieir  supposed  virtue  ?  And  what 
fort  of  glorying  is  that,  which,  it  is  evident  in  fact,  the  Scrip- 
tores  do  chiefly  guard  against?  It  is  glorying  in  their  own 
righteousness,  theur  own  noliness,  their  own  good  works.  It  is 
manifost,  that  in  the  apostle's  account,  it  is  a  proper  considera- 
tion to  prevent  our  boasting,  that  our  distinction  from  others  is 
not  of  ourselves,  not  only  in  beine  distinguished  by  better  gifls 
and  better  principles,  but  in  our  being  made  partakers  of  the 
great  privileges  of  Christians,  such  as  being  ingrafted  into 
Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  fatness  of  that  olive  tree.  Rom. 
xi.  17, 18.  ^^  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and 
thou  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  amongst  them, 
aad  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  oUve 
tree ;  boast  not  against  the  branches.^' 

Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the  distinction  between  some  and 
others,  is  the  thing  insisted  on ;  and  the  apostle,  verse  22,  calls 
upon  them  to  consider  this  great^  distinction,  and  to  ascribe  it 
only  to  the  distinguishing  goodness  of  God.  '^  Behold,  there- 
fore, the  goodness  and  severity  of  God ;  on  them  which  fell, 
severity;  but  toward  thee,  goodness/'  And  its  being  owing  not 
to  them,  but  to  God  and  his  distinguishing  goodness,  is  the 
thing  the  apostle  urges  as  a  reason  why  they  should  not  boast, 
but  magnify  God's  grace  or  distinguishing  goodness.  And 
if  it  be  a  good  reason,  and  the  scheme  of  our  salvation  be 
erery  way  so  contrived  (as  the  apostle  elsewhere  signifies)  that 
all  occasion  of  boasting  should  be  precluded,  and  all  reasons 

Siven  to  ascribe  all  to  God's  grace ;  then  it  is  doubtless  so  or- 
ered,  that  the  greatest  privileges,  excellency,  honour  and  hap- 
IHness  of  Christians,  should  be  that  wherein  they  do  not  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  but  the  difference  is  owing  to  God's  dis- 
tinguishing goodness. — Yet,  Stebbing  strongly  asserts,  God  is 
not  the  author  of  that  difference  that  is  between  some  and 
others,  that  some  are  good,  and  others  bad !  The  Arminians 
Vol.  VII.  60 
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ditVer  among  themselves.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  that  wIiatGod 
docs,  is  only  proposing  moral  motives;  but  that  in  attendiiu^ 
aflverting,  and  considering,  we  exercise  our  liberty.  But  Steb- 
bing  supposes,  that  the  attention  and  consideration  is  itself 
owing  to  the  Spirit  of  God;  (page  217.)  and  then  changes  the 
question  (pages  2*23,  224.)  he  was  considering,  who  has  the 
cliiefglory  of  our  conversion,  or  of  our  virtue?  and  endeavoori 
to  prove  the  atiirmativc  of  another  question,  viz.  whether  God 
is  the  author  of  that  pardon  and  salvation,  of  which  conversioo 
and  virtue  are  the  condition  ?  He  supposes,  that  one  thing 
wherein  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  consists,  is  the  giving  of  a 
meek,  teachable,  disinterested  temper  of  mind,  to  prepare  men 
for  faith  in  Christ ;  (pages  217,  259.)  and  that  herein  consists 
the  drawing  of  the  Father,  John  vi.  44.  viz.  in  giving  such  a 
temper  of  mind — this  he  calls  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  that 
goes  before  conversion.  He  often  speaks  of  a  part  that  we  do^ 
and  a  part  that  God  docs.  And  he  speaks  of  this  as  that  pait 
which  God  does.  Therefore  this,  in  distinction  from  the  part 
which  we  do,  (for  so  he  speaks  of  it,)  is  wholly  done  by  God 
And  consequently,  here  is  virtue  wholly  from  God,  and  not  at 
all  from  the  exercise  of  our  own  freewill :  which  is  inconsistent 
with  his  own,  and  all  other  Arminian  principles. 

§  60.  The  Arminian  scheme  naturally, and  by  necessaij  con- 
sequence,  leads  men  to  take  all  the  glory  of  all  spiritual  food 
(which  is  immensely  the  chief,  most  important  and  excellent 
thing  in  the  whole  creation)  to  ourselves ;  as  much  as  if  we, 
with  regard  to  those  efiects,  were  the  supreme,  the  self-existent 
and  independent,  and  absolutely  sovereign  disposers.  We 
leave  the  glory  of  only  the  meaner  part  of  creation  to  God,  and 
take  to  ourselves  all  the  glory  of  that  which  is  properly  the  life, 
beauty,  and  glory  of  the  creation,  and  without  which  it  is  all 
worse  than  nothing.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  sreat 
First  and  Last;  no  glory  for  either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  afi'air.  Tiiis  is  not  carrying  things  too  far,  but  is 
a  consequence  truly  and  certainly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  scheme 
of  things.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money  that  aferi 
it  to  us,  without  being  the  proper  determiner  of  our  acceptancei 
i3ut  it  is  in  tiie  acceptance  of  offers,  and  the  proper  improve- 
ment  of  opportunities,  wherein  consists  virtue.  He  may.  be 
said  to  be  the  giver  of  money  or  goods,  that  does  not  determine 
the  wise  choice  ;  but  if  the  wise  and  good  choice  itself  be  nid 
to  be  the  thing  given,  it  supposes  that  the  giver  determines  the 
existence  of  such  a  wise  clioice.  But  now,  this  is  the  thins  of 
which  God  is  represented  as  the  giver,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as 
the  giver  of  virtue,  holiness,  iSlc;  for  virtue  and  holiness  (as  all 
our  opponents  in  these  controversies  allow  and  maintain)  is  the 
iliing  wherein  a  wise  and  good  clioice  consists. 
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§  61.  It  is  the  common  way  of  the  Arminiaus,  in  their  dis- 
c-ourses  and  doctrines,  which  they  pretend  are  so  much  more 
€Oii8i8tent  with  reason  and  common  sense,  than  the  doctrines 
of  the  Calvinists,  to  give  no  account  at  all,  and  make  no  proper 
answer  to  the  inquiries  made ;  and  they  do  as  Mr.  Locke  says 
of  the  Indian  philosopher,  who,  when  asked  what  the  world 
Btood  upon,  answered,  it  stood  upon  an  elephant ;  and,  when 
asked,  what  the  elephant  stood  upon,  he  replied,  on  a  broad- 
backed  turtle,  &c.  None  of  their  accounts  will  bear  to  be 
traced;  the  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  fountain  of  the 
whole  stream,  must  not  be  inquired  after.  If  it  be,  it  brings 
all  to  ^  gross  absurdity,  and  self-contradiction.  And  yet,  when 
they  have  done,  they  look  upon  others  as  stupid  bigots,  and 
void  of  common  sense,  or  at  least  going  directly  counter  to 
common  sense,  and  worthy  of  contempt  and  indignation,  be- 
cause they  will  not  agree  with  them.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be 
denied,  by  any  party  of  Christians,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
saints  in  the  other  world,  consists  much  in  perfect  holiness  and 
the  exalted  exercises  of  it ;  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  shall 
enter  upon  it  at  once  at  death ;  or,  (if  any  deny  that,)  at  least 
at  the  resurrection ;  that  the  saint  is  made  perfectly  holy  as 
soon  as  ever  he  enters  into  heaven.  I  suppose  none  will  say, 
that  perfection  is  obtained  by  repeated  acts  of  holiness  ;  but, 
all  will  grant,  that  it  is  wrought  in  the  saint  immediately  by 
the  power  of  God;  and  yet  that  it  is  virtue  notwithstanding. 
And  why  are  not  the  beginnings  of  holiness  wrought  in  the 
same  manner?  Why  should  not  the  beginnings  of  an  holy 
nature  be  wrought  immediately  by  God  in  a  soul  that  is 
wholly  of  a  contrary  nature,  as  well  as  holiness  be  perfected 
in  a  soul  that  has  already  a  prevailing  holiness?  And  if  it  be 
80|  why  is  not  the  beginning,  thus  wrought,  as  much  virtue  as 
the  perfection  thus  wrought  ? 

§  62.  Saving  grace  differs  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  nature 
and  kind,  from  common  grace,  or  any  thing  that  is  ever  found 
in  natural  men.  This  seems  evident,  because  conversion  is  a 
wof^  that  is  done  at  once,  and  not  gradually.  If  saving  grace 
differed  only  in  degree  from  what  went  before,  then  the  making 
a  roan  a  good  man,  would  be  a  gradual  work ;  it  would  be  the 
increasing  of  the  grace  that  he  has,  till  it  comes  to  such  a  dc- 

Se  as  to  be  saving,  at  least  it  would  be  frequently  so.  But, 
t  the  conversion  of  the  heart  is  not  a  work  thus  gradually 
wroaghti  but  at  once,  appears  by  Christ's  converting  the  soul 
being  represented  as  his  calling  of  it  ;  Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  30. 
"  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose.  For,  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predesti- 
nate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son  :  that  he  might 
be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.      Moreover,  whom  he 
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did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  f  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified/^  Heb.  ix.  15.  ^'  That  they  which  are  called^  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance.^'  1  Then.  t. 
!23,  24.  ^'  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wboUy : 
and  1  pray  God,  your  whole  spirit,  soul  and  body,  be  preserved 
blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Faithful 
is  he  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it^'  Nothing  else  can 
be  meant  in  these  places,  by  callings  but  what  Christ  does  in  a 
sinner^s  saving  conversion ;  by  which  it  seems  evident,  that  this 
is  done  at  once,  and  not  gradually.  Hereby  Christ  shows  bis 
great  power.  He  does  but  speak  the  powerful  word,  and  it  is 
done.  He  does  but  call,  and  the  heart  of  the  sinner  imoiedi-. 
ately  cometh,  as  was  represented  by  his  calling  his  disciples, 
and  their  immediately  following  him.  So,  when  he  called 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  they  were  minding  other 
things,  and  had  no  thought  of  following  Christ.  Tiiere  is 
something  immediately  put  into  their  hearts,  at  that  call, 
which  makes  them  so  immediately  act  in  a  manner  altogether 
new,  and  so  alien  from  what  they  were  before. 

§  63.  That  the  work  of  conversion  is  wrought  at  once,  is 
further  evident,  by  its  being  compared  to  a  work  of  creaium. 
When  God  created  the  world,  he  did  what  he  did  immediately; 
he  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  il  stood  frit 
He  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  -  Also,  by  its 
being  compared  to  a  raising  from  the  dead.  Raising  from  the 
dead,  is  not  a  gradual  work,  but  it  is  done  at  once.  God  calls, 
and  the  dead  come  forth  immediately.  When  God  creates, 
he  does  not  merely  establish  and  per^ct  the  things  that  were 
made  before,  but  makes  them  wholly  and  immediately.  The 
things  that  are  seen,  are  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear. 
Saving  grace  in  the  heart,  is  s^ftd  to  be  the  new  man,  a  new 
creature  ;  and  corruption  the  old  man.  If  virtue  in  the  heart 
of  a  holy  man,  be  not  different  in  its  nature  and  kind,  then  the 
man  might  possibly  have  had  the  same  seventy  years  before, 
and  from  the  begmning  of  his  life,  and  has  it  no  otherwise 
now,  but  only  in  a  greater  degree :  and  how  then  is  he  a  new 
creature  ? 

§64  Again,  it  is  evident,  also,  from  its  being  compared  to  a 
resurrection.  Natural  men  are  said  to  be  dead :  But,  whesk 
they  are  converted,  they  are  by  God's  mighty  and  effectual 
power  raised  from  the  dead.  Now  there  is  no  medium  be- 
tween being  dead  and  alive.  He  that  is  dead,  has  no  degree 
of  life.  He  that  has  the  least  degree  of  life  in  him,  is  aUve. 
When  a  man  is  raised  from  the  dead,  life  is  not  onl^  in  a  greater 
degree,  but  it  is  all  new.  And  this  is  further  evident  by  thai 
representation  that  is  made  of  Christ's  converting  sinners,  in 
John  V.  as.    «  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  eoming, 
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and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live/^  This  shows  conversion 
to  be  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  work,  like  to  the  change 
made  in  Lazarus,  when  Christ  called  him  from  the  srave; 
there  went  life  with  the  calJ,  and  Lazarus  was  immediately 
alive.  That  before  the  call,  ttiey  are  dead,  and,  therefore, 
wholly  destitute  of  any  life,  is  evident  by  that  expression,  ^^the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  ;"  and,  immediately  after  the  call, 
they  are  alive ;  yea,  there  goes  life  with  the  voice,  as  is  evident, 
not  only  because  it  is  said  they  shall  live,  but,  also,  because  it 
is  said,  they  shall  hear  his  voice.  It  is  evident,  that  the  first 
moment  they  have  any  life,  is  the  moment  when  Christ  calls ; 
and,  when  Christ  calls,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  called,  they  are 
converted ;  as  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in  the  first  argu- 
ment,  wherein  it  is  shown,  that  to  be  called,  and  converted,  is 
the  same  thing. 

§  65.  A  wicked  man  has  not  that  principle  of  nature  which 
a  godly  man  has,  as  is  evident  by  1  John  iii.  9.  ^^  Whosoever 
it  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  :  for  his  seed  remaineth 
in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.^^  The 
natural  import  of  the  metaphor  shows,  that  by  seed,  is  meant 
a  principle  of  action  :  it  may  be  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed.  A. seed  is  a  small  thing:  it  may  be  buried  up  and  lie 
hid,  as  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  :  it  may  seem  to  be  dead, 
as  seeds  for  a  while  do,  till  quickened  by  the  sun  and  rain. 
But  any  degree  of  such  a  principle,  or  principle  of  such  ia  na- 
ture, is  what  is  called  the  seed  :  it  need  not  be  to  such  a  de- 
cree, or  have  such  a  prevalency,  in  ordcli-  to  be  called  a  seed. 
And  it  is  further  evident  that  this  seed,  or  this  inward  principle 
of  nature,  is  peculiar  to  the  saints :  for  he  that  has  it,  cannot 
sin  ;  and  therefore  he  that  sins,  or  is  a  wicked  man,  has  it  not. 

§  66.  Natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  savingly  con- 
verted, have  no  degree  of  that  principle  from  wiience  all  gra- 
cious actings  flow,  viz,  the  Spirit  of  God  or  of  Christ ;  as  is 
evident,  because  it  is  asserted  both  ways  in  scripture,  that 
those  who  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  not  his,  Rom.  viii.  9 ; 
and  also,  that  those  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  his ; 
1  John  iii.  24.  ^^  Hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the 
Spirit  which  he  hath  ffiven  us.^^  And  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
called  the  earnest  of  the  future  inheritance,  2  Cor.  i.  22.  and 
V.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  14.  Yea,  that  a  natural  man  has  nothing  of  the 
Spirit  in  him,  no  part  nor  portion  in  it,  is  still  more  evident, 
because  having  of  the  Spirit  is  given  as  a  sure  sign  of  being 
in  Christ  1  John  iv.  13.  ^^  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in 
him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit.^'  By  which  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  none  of  that  holy  principle,  that  the 
godly  have.  And  if  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit,  they  have 
nothing  of  those  things  that  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  such  as 
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those  mentioned  in  Gal.  v.  22.  ^'  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  if 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  feith, 
meekness,  temperance.^'  These  fruits  are  here  mentioned, 
with  the  very  design  that,  we  may  know  whether  we  have  the 
Spirit  or  no.  In  the  18th  verse,  the  apostle  tells  the  Gala- 
tians,  that  if  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  not  under  the 
law ;  and  then  directly  proceeds,  first  to  mention  what  are  the 
fruits  or  works  o(  the  fleshy  and  then,  what  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit^  that  we  may  judge  whether  we  are  led  by  the  Spirit 

§  67.  That  natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  born  again, 
have  nothing  of  that  grace  that  is  in  godly  men,  is  evident  by 
John  iii.  6  ;  where  Christ,  speaking  of  regeneration,  says, 
^*  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit.^'  By  flesh  is  here  meant  nature, 
and  by  spirit  is  meant  grace,  as  is  evident  by  Gal.  v.  16, 17. 
Gal.  vi.  8.  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  That  is  Christ's  very  argument :  by 
this  it  is  that  Christ  in  those  words  would  show  Nicodemus 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  that  by  the  first  birth  we  have 
nothing  but  nature,  and  can  have  nothing  else  without  being 
born  again  ;  by  which  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  they  who 
are  not  born  again,  have  nothing  else.  And  that  natural  men 
have  not  the  Spirit  is  evident,  since  by  this  text  with  the  con- 
text, it  is  most  evident,  that  those  who  have  the  Spirit,  have  it 
by  regeneration.  It  is  born  in  them  ;  it  comes  into  them  no 
otherwise  than  by  birth,  and  that  birth  is  in  regeneration,  as  is 
most  evident  by  the  preceding  and  following  verses.  In  godly 
men  there  are  two  opposite  principles :  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  as  Gal.  v.  25.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  natural  men.  Rebekah  in  having  Esau  and 
Jacob  struggle  together  in  her  womb,  was  a  type  only  of  the 
true  Church. 

§  68.  Natural  men  have  nothing  of  that  nature  in  them 
which  true  Christians  have  ;  and  that  appears,  because  the 
nature  they  have  is  divine  nature.  The  saints  alone  have  it. 
Not  only  they  alone  partake  of  such  degrees  of  it,  but  they 
alone  are  partakers  of  it.  To  be  a  partaker  of  the  divine  na« 
ture  is  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  saints,  2  Pet  i.  4.  The 
words  in  this  verse  and  the  foregoing  run  thus :  ^^  According  to 
his  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life 
and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called 
us  to  glory  and  virtue  ;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  ye  might  be  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature ;  having  escaped  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.''  Divine  nature  and  lust  are 
evidentlv  here  spoken  of  as  two  opposite  principles  in  men. 
Those  that  are  of  the  world,  have  only  the  latter  principle. 
But  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  is  spoken  of  as  pe- 
culiar to  them  that  are  distinguished  and  separated  from  the 
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World,  by  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God  giving  them  all 
things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness ;  by  giving  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  calling  them  to  glory  and  virtue ;  and 
giving  them  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  the 
gospel,  and  enabling  them  to  escape  the  corruption  of  the 
world  of  wicked  men.  It  is  spoken  of  not  only  as  peculiar 
to  the  saints,  but  as  the  highest  privilege  of  saints. 

§  69.  A  -natural  man  has  no  degree  of  that  relish  and  sense 
of  spiritual  things,  or  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  their  divine 
truth  and  excellency,  which  a  godly  man  lias ;  as  is  evident  by 
1  Cor.  ii.  14.  **'  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  thin^  of 
the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.^^ 
Here  a  natural  man  is  represented  as  perfectly  destitute  of  any 
sense,  perception,  or  discerning  of  those  things.     For,  by  the 
words,  he  neither  does  nor  can  know,  or  discern  them.     So 
far  from  it,  that  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.     He  is  such  a 
stranger  to  them,  that  he  knows  not  what  the  talk  of  such 
things  means;  they  are  words  without  a  meanins  to  him  ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  any  more  than  a  olind  man  of 
colours.     Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  sense  of  religion  which 
a  natural  man  has,  is  not  only  not  to  the  same  degree^  but  is 
not  of  the  same  nature  with  what  a  godly  man  has.    Besides, 
if  a  natural  person  has  that  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  what  a  spiritual  person  has,  then  he  experien- 
ces within  himself  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     How  then 
can  he  be  said  to  be  such  a  stranger  to  them,  and  have  no 
perception  or  discerning  of  them  ?    The  reason  why  natural 
men  have  no  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have 
nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  them.     This  is  evident 
by  the  context.    For  there  we  are  told  it  is  by  the  Spirit  these 
things  are  taught,  verse  10 — 12.    Godly  persons,  in  the  text 
we  are  upon,  are  called  spiritual,  evidently  on  this  account, 
that  they  hate  the  Spirit :  and  unregenerate  men  are  called 
natural  men,  because  they  have  nothing  but  nature.    For 
natural  men  are  in  no  degree  spiritual ;  they  have  only  nature, 
and  no  Spirit.     If  they  had  any  thing  of  the  Spirit,  though  not 
in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  godly,  yet  they  would  be  taught 
spiritual  things,  or  the  things  of  the  Spirit  in  proportion  ;  the 
Spirit,  that  searcheth  all  things,  would  teach  them  in  some 
measure.    There  would  not  be  so  great  a  difference,  that  the 
one  could  perceive  nothing  of  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
foolishness  to  them,  while,  to  the  other,  they  appear  divinely 
and  unspeakably  .wise  and  excellent,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in 
the  context,  verses  6 — 9 ;  and  as  such,  the  apostle  speaks  here 
of  discerning  them.    The  reason  why  natural  men  have  no 
knowledge  or  perception  of  spiritual  thines,  is,  that  they  have 
none  of  that  anointing  spoken  of,  1  John  ii.  27.  ^^  But  the 
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anointing,  which  ye  have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you,  and 
ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  you  ;  but  as  the  tame 
anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  ii  do 
lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him.^ 
This  anointing  is  evidently  here  spoken  of  as  a  thing  peculiar 
to  true  saints.  Sinners  never  had  any  'of  that  oil  poured  upon 
them :  and  because  ungodly  men  have  none  of  it,  therefore 
they  have  no  discerning  of  spiritual  things.  If  they  had  any 
degree  of  it,  they  would  discern  in  some  measure.  Therefore, 
none  of  that  sense  which  natural  men  have  of  spiritual  thingSi 
is  of  the  same  nature  with  what  the  godly  have.  And  that 
natural  men  are  wholly  destitute  of  this  knowledge,  is  further 
evident,  because  conversion  is  represented  in  scripture  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  But  this  would  be  very  impro- 
perly so  represented,  if  a  man  might  have  some  sight,  though 
not  so  clear  and  full,  for  scores  of  years  before  his  conversion. 

§  70.  That  unbelievers  have  no  degree  of  that  grace  that  the 
saints  have,  is  evident,  because  they  have  no  communion  with 
Christ.  If  unbelievers  partook  of  any  of  that  spirit,  those  holy 
inclinations,  affections  and  actings  that  the  godly  have  from 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  then  they  would  have  comifnunion  with 
Christ  The  communion  of  saints  with  Christ,  certainly  con- 
sists in  receiving  of  his  fulness,  and  partaking  of  his  grace, 
John  i.  16.  '^  Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received^  and  grace 
for  grace.^'  And  the  partaking  of  that  spirit  which  God  gives 
not  by  measure  unto  him,  the  partaking  of  Christ ^s  holiness  and 
grace,  his  nature,  inclinations,  tendencies,  affections,  love,  de- 
sires, must  be  a  part  of  communion  with  him.  Yea,  a  believer^s 
communion  with  God  and  Christ,  does  mainly  consist  in  par- 
taking of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  evident  by  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  But 
that  unbelievers  have  no  communion  or  fellowship  with  Christ, 
appears, 

1.  Because  they  are  not  t/ntVed  to  Christ;  they  are  not  in 
Christ.  Those  that  are  not  in  Christ,  or  are  not  united  to  hiro, 
can  have  no  degree  of  communion  with  him :  for  union  with 
Christ,  is  the  foundation  of  all  communion  with  him.  The 
union  of  the  members  with  the  head,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
their  communion  or  partaking  with  the  head ;  and  so  the  union 
of  the  branch  with  the  vine,  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  com- 
munion it  has  with  the  vine,  of  partaking  in  any  degree  of  its 
sap  or  life,  or  influence.  So  the  union  of  the  wife  to  the  hus- 
band, is  the  foundation  of  her  communion  in  his  goods. — But 
no  natural  man  is  united  to  Christ ;  because  all  that  are  in 
Christ  shall  be  saved  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  ^^  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ;^'  t.  e.  all  that  are  in  Christ ; 
for  this  speaks  only  of  the  glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life. 
Phil.  iii.  8,  9.  '^  Yea,  doubtless,  1  count  all  things  but  loss, 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesua,  my  Lord ; 
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for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count 
them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him^ 
not  having  on  my  own  righteousness/^  &c.  2  Cor.  v.  17. 
•*Now,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature;  old 
things  are  passed  away,  behold  all  things  are  become  new/^ 
1  John  ii.  5.  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  hira."  Chap. 
ill.  24.  "  And  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth 
in  Aim,  and  he  in  him ;  and  hereby  we  know  thcU  he  nbideth  in 
iu^^'*  &c.  and  iv.  13.  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him^ 
and  he  in  ti5.^' 

2.  The  scripture  more  directly  teaches,  that  only  true  saints 
have  communion  with  Christ ;  1  John  i.  3 — 7.  "  That  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us ;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Fftther,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  say  we  have  fel- 
lowship with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth.  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
hu  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."*^  And  1  Cor.  i.  8, 9.  *^  Who 
shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless 
in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Ood  is  faithful,  by  whom 
ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.^^  By  this  it  appears,  that  those  who  have  fellowship  with 
Christ,  are  those  that  cannot  fall  away,  whom  God^s  faithful- 
ness is  bound  to  confirm  to  the  end,  that  they  may  be  blameless 
in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

§  71.  EzekiePs  vision  of  the  dry  bones  is  an  illustrative  con<^ 
firmation,  that  however  natural  men  may  be  the  subjects  of 
great  and  wonderful  influences  and  operations  of  God's  great 
power  and  Spirit ;  yet  they  do  not  properly  partake  at  all  of  the 
Spirit  before  conversion.  In  all  that  is  wrought  in  them,  in 
every  respect  fitting  and  preparing  them  for  grace,  so  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  but  divine  life  ;  yet  as  long  as  they 
are  without  this,  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit.  Which  con- 
firms the  distinctions  I  have  elsewhere  made,  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  influencing  the  minds  of  natural  men  under  common  iflu-^ 
minations  and  convictions,  and  yet  not  communicating  himself 
in  his  own  proper  nature  to  them,  before  conversion ;  and  that 
saving  grace  differs  from  common  grace,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  also  in  nature  and  kind.  It  is  said.  Rev.  iii.  8.  of  thechurch 
at  Philadelphia,  which  is  commended  above  all  other  churches, 
Thou  hast  a  little  strength  ;  certainly  implying  that  ungodly 
men  have  none  at  all. 

§  72.  That  those  that  prove  apostates,  never  had  the  same 
kind  of  faith  with  true  saints,  is  confirmed  by  what  Christ  said 
of  Judas,  before  his  apostacy,  John  vi.  64.  "  But  there  are 
some  of  you  who  believe  not.     For  Jesu<»  knew  from  the  begin* 
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niDg  who  they  were  thai  believed  not,  and  who  should  betraj 
him/^  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  Judas,  who  afterward  proved 
an  apostate,  (and  is  doubtless  set  forth  as  an  example  for  all 
apostates,)  though  he  had  a  kind  of  faith  in  Christ,  yet  did  not 
believe  in  Christ  with  a  true  faith,  and  was  at  that  time,  before 
his  apostacy,  destitute  of  that  kind  of  faith  which  the  true  dis- 
ciples had ;  and  that  he  had  all  along,  even  from  the  beginning, 
been  destitute  of  that  faith.  And  by  the  70th  and  71st  verses 
of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  not  only  destitute 
of  that  degree  of  goodness  that  the  rest  had,  but  totally  desti- 
tute of  Christian  piety,  and  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  wick- 
odness ;  being  in  this  respect  like  a  devil,  notwithstanding  all 
his  faith  ana  temporary  regard  to  Christ.  ^  Jesus  answered 
them.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ? 
He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon.  For  he  it  was 
that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve.^' 

§  73.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  God  would  make  anj 
promises  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  to  that  which  bai 
no  goodness  m  it?  Why  should  he  promise  that  they  shall 
obtain  conversion,  who  do  not  do  any  thing  right,  or  use  any 
proper  means  in  order  to  obtain  it  ?  For  the  proper  means  (m 
obtaining  ^race  is  seeking  it  truly,  with  a  love  and  appetite  to 
it,  and  desire  of  it,  and  sense  of  its  excellency  and  worthinen, 
and  a  seeking  of  it  of  God  through  Christ :  and. to  such  as  seek 
it  thus,  God  has  faithfully  promised  he  will  bestow  it. — But 
though  there  be  no  promise  to  any  seekers  of  grace,  but  gra- 
cious  ones ;  yet  there  must  be  a  greater  probability  of  their 
conversion  who  seek,  though  not  after  a  gracious  manner,  and 
though  they  are  not  thoroughly  and  sufficiently  resolved  and 
sincere  in  their  seeking,  than  of  those  who  wholly  neglect  their 
salvation:  there  is  not  so  great  an  unlikelihood  of  it.  And 
therefore,  if  persons  arc  out  of  the  way  of  these  means,  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  their  receiving  grace.  Because  God  bestows 
his  grace  by  means  ;  and  so  the  more  they  are  in  the  way  of 
means,  and  the  more  they  attend  them,  the  more  are  they  io 
the  way  of  being  met  with  by  God,  and  receiving  his  grace  by 
those  means/ 

§  74,  Indefinite  promises,  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  be  no 
other  than  promises  of  the  public  covenant,  or  the  promises 
niade  to  a  professing  covenant  people.  God  has  promised  to 
his  visible  church  a  blessing  on  his  ordinances  :  and  with  re- 
spect to  tho  public  society,  the  visible  church  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises are  made,  they  are  absolutely  promised.  But,  not  being 
limited  to  particular  persons,  to  them  they  are  no  more  than 
encouragements.  Such  promises  as  these,  children  are  interest- 
ed in  by  baptism.  God  has  promised  to  bestow  salvation  on  his 
ghurch,  and  in  the  way  of  his  appointed  Worship.     »*  In  all 
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places  where  I  record  my  name,  there  will  I  come  unto  thee, 
and  will  bless  thee."  When  God  set  his  tabernacle  amongst 
liiff  people,  he  annexed  a  promise  of  his  blessing. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  PERSEVERANCE  OF  SAINTS. 

§  1.  There  is  just  the  same  reason  for  those  commands  of 
aamest  care  and  laborious  endeavours  for  perseverance,  and 
threatenings  of  defection,  notwithstanding  its  being  certain 
that  all  that  have  true  grace  shall  persevere,  as  tKere  is  for  ear* 
nest  endeavours  after  godliness,  and  to  make  our  calling  and 
slection  sure,  notwithstanding  all  that  are  elected,  shall  un- 
ioubtedly  be  saved.  For  as  the  case  with  respect  to  this  is  the 
lame,  decree  or  no  decree,  every  one  that  believes  shall  be 
mved,  and  he  that  believes  not  shall  be  damned.  They  that 
will  not  live  godly  lives,  find  out  for  themselves  that  they  are 
not  elected  ;  they  that  will  live  godly  lives,  have  found  out  for 
themselves  that  they  are  elected.  So  it  is  here :  he  that  to  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  persevere  in  ways  of  obedience,  finds  out 
that  his  obedience  and  righteousness  are  true ;  and  he  that  does 
not,  discovers  that  his  is  false. 

§  %  As  persons  are  commanded  and  counselled  to  repent 
Buid  be  converted,  though  it  is  already  determined  whether 
they  shall  be  converted  or  no ;  after  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  propriety,  persons  are  commanded  and  counsel- 
led to  persevere,  although  by  their  being  already  converted,  it 
18  certain  they  shall  persevere.  By  their  resolutely  and  stead- 
rafltly  persevering  through  all  difficulties,  opposition,  and  trials, 
they  obtain  an  evidence  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  their 
conversion ;  and  by  their  unstablencss  and  backsliding,  they 
procure  an  evidence  of  their  unsoundness  and  hypocrisy.  And 
it  always  happens,  that  persons  who  have  the  most  need  of  be- 
ing caution^  and  counselled  against  falling,  and  apostacy,  by 
reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  grace,  have  most  need  of  an 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  grace.  And  those  who  have  the 
least  need  of  any  evidence,  by  reason  of  the  strength  and  lively 
3xercise  of  grace,  have  least  need  of  being  warned  against  fall- 
ing, they  being  least  in  danger  of  it.  And  so  the  same  persons, 
when  they  are  most  in  danger  of  falling, — by  reason  of  the  lan- 
piishing'of  their  graces,  their  ill-temper  and  workings  of  corrup- 
tion— have  most  need  of  evidence  ;  and,  when  in  least  need  of 
care  and  watchfulness  not  to  fall,  by  reason  of  the  strength 
and  vigorous  actings  of  prace.  they  have  least  need  of  evidence. 
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So  that  there  is  as  much  need  of  persons  exercising  care  and 
diligence  to  persevere  in  order  to  their  salvation,  as  there  is  of 
their  attention  and  care  to  repent  and  be  converted.  For  our 
own  care  and  diligence  is  as  much  the  proper  and  decreed 
means  of  perseverance,  as  of  any  thing  else;  and  the  want  of 
perseverance,  is  as  much  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  true 
conversion,  as  the  want  of  conversion  is  a  sign  of  the  want 
of  election.  Labour  and  diligence  to  persevere,  is  as  rational 
a  way  to  make  sure  of  the  truth  of  grace,  as  they  are  to  make 
sure  of  the  truth  of  election.  God's  wrath  and  future  punish- 
ment are  proposed  to  all  sorts  of  men,  as  motives  to  an  univer- 
sal and  constant  obedience,  not  only  to  the  wicked,  but  also  to 
the  godlv.  Indeed,  those  that  have  obtained  full  assurance  of 
their  saie  esta^te,  are  not  capable  of  this  motive,  and  the?  have 
no  need  of  it*  But  when  persons  are  most  capable  of  the  fear 
of  hejl,  through  their  want  of  assurance — and  their  uncertainty, 
whether  or  no  they  are  not  exposed  to  damnation — by  reason 
of  the  weakness  of  their  grace,  then  they  have  most  need  of 
caution. 

CorolL — Here  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  scripture 
way  of  judging  of  the  truth  of  grace,  to  be  determmed  pnn- 
cipally  by  the  method  and  steps  of  the  first  work^  but  by  the 
exercise  and  fruits  of  grace  in  a  holy  life. 

§  3.  Perseverance  in  faith,  is,  in  one  sense,  the  condition  of 
justification ;  that  is,  the  promise  of  acceptance  is  made  only 
to  a  persevering  sort  of  faith  ;  and  the  proper  evidence  of  its 
being  of  that  sort,  is  actual  perseverance.  Not  but  that  a 
man  may  have  good  evidences  that  his  faith  is  of  that  sort, 
before  he  has  finished  his  perseverance,  yea,  the  first  time  that 
he  exercises  such  a  faith,  if  the  exercises  of  it  are  lively  and 
vigorous.  But  when  the  believer  has  those  vigorous  exercises 
of  faith,  by  which  he  has  clear  evidences  of  its  being  of  a  per- 
severing kind,  he  evermore  feels  most  disposition  and  resolution 
to  persevere,  and  most  of  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  God 
and  Christ,  to  enable  him  so  to  do. 

§  4.  As  to  the  passages  of  scripture  like  that,  Ezekiel  xriii. 
24,  wherein  are  rieclared  the  fatal  consequences  of  turning  or 
falling  away  from  righteousness,  they  do  not  at  all  argue  but 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
righteousness  of  those  thai  persevere,  and  the  righteousness  of 
those  that  fall  away.  The  one  is  of  a  lasting  sort,  the  other 
not ;  and  so,  falling  away,  or  holding  out,  are  in  those  places 
respected  as  natural  fruits,  or  discoveries,  of  the  nature  of  the 
righteous,  or  of  the  wicked.  If  a  man  that  had  a  prospect  of 
being,  ere  long,  in  calamitous  circumstances,  of  being  poor, 
and  the  object  of  general  contempt,  and  should  make  this  de» 
claration  concerning  his  friend,  or  him  that  now  appeared  to  be 
such,  that  if  his  friend  would  cleave  to  him  through  all  his 
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circumstances,  he  would  receive  him  and  treat  him  ever  after 
OS  his  true  friend,  but,  otherwise,  he  would  utterly  desert  him 
as  a  false  friend  ;  this  would  not  argue,  that  he  thought  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  love  of  friendship  that  was  per- 
severing, and  that  which  fails  when  it  is  tried ;  but  only,  that 
those  difficulties  discover  the  difference,  and  sh(»w  whose  love 
is  of  a  lasting  sort,  and  whose  not.  The  promises  in  scripture 
are  commonly  made  to  the  signs  of  grace ;  though  God  knows 
whether  men  be  sincere  or  not,  without  the  signs  whereby  men 
know  it. 

§5.  God,  when  he  had  laid  out  himself  to  glorify  his  mercy 
and  grace  in  the  redemption  of  poor  fallen  men,  did  not  see 
meet,  that  those  who  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  should  be  rer 
deemed  so  imperfectly,  as  still  to  have  the  work  of  perseve- 
rance left  in  their  own  hands.  They  hac!  been  found  already 
insufficient  for  this,  even  in  their  perfect  state,  and  are  now  ten 
times  more  liable  than  formerly  to  fall  away,  and  not  to  per- 
severe, if,  in  their  fallen,  broken  state,  with  their  imperfect 
sanctification,  the  care  of  the  matter  be  trusted  witti  them. 
Man,  though  redeemed  by  Christ,  so  as  to  have  the  holy  Spirit 
of  God,  and  spiritual  life  again' restored  in  a  degree  ;  yet  is  left 
a  very  poor,  piteous  creature,  because  all  is  suspended  on  his 

f>erseverance  as  it  was  at  first ;  and,  the  care  of  that  affair,  is 
eft  with  him  as  it  was  then ;  and,  he  is  ten  times  more  likely 
to  fall  away  than  he  was  then,  if  we  consider  only  what  he  was 
in  himself^  to  preserve  him  from  ii.  The  p'>or  creature  sees 
his  own  insufficiency  to  stand,  from  what  has  happened  in 
time  past ;  his  own  instability  has  be<M)  his  undoing  already ; 
and  now  he  is  vastly  more  unstable  than  before.  The  great 
thing  wherein  the  first  covenant  was  deficient,  was,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  righteousness  of  the  covenant,   and  man^s 

Eerseverance,  was  entrusted  with  man  himself,  with  nothing 
ctter  to  secure  it,  than  his  own  strength.  And,  therefore, 
God  introduces  a  better,  which  should  be  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, a  new  and  living  way  ;  wherein  that  which  was  wanting 
in  the  first,  should  be  supplied,  and  a  remedy  should  be  pro- 
vided against  that,  which,  under  the  first  covenant,  proved 
man^s  undoing,  viz,  man's  own  weakness  and  instability ;  by 
a  mediator  being  given,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever ;  who  cannot  fail ;  who  should  undertake  for  his 
people,  and  take  care  of  them.  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  ut- 
termost all  that  come  unto  God  through  him ;  and  ever  lives 
to  make  intercession  for  them.  God  did  not  see  it  fit  that 
man  should  be  trusted  to  stand  in  his  own  strength  a  second 
time.  It  is  not  fit,  that  in  a  covenant  of  grace,  wherein  all  is 
of  mere,  free,  and  absolute  grace,  that  the  reward  of  life  should 
bo  suspended  on  the  perseverance  of  man,  as  dependent  on 
the  strength  and  steadfastness  of  his  own  will.      It  is  a  cove- 
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nant  of  works,  and  not  a  covenant  ci  grace,  that  anapeads 
eternal  life  on  what  is  the  fruit  of  a  asanas  own  strength.   Eter* 
nal  life  was  to  have  been  of  works  in  those  two  respects,  m, 
as  it  was  to  have  been  for  man^s  own  righteoasness,  and  as  it 
was  suspended  on  the  fruit  of  his  own  strength.     For,  though 
our  first  parent  depended  on  the  grace  of  God,  the  infloences 
of  his  Spirit  in  his  heart ;  yet  that  grace  was  given  him  already, 
and  dwelt  in  him  constantly,  and  without  interruption,  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  hold  him  above  any  lust  or  sinful  habit  or  prin- 
ciple.    Eternal  life  was  not  merely  suspended  on  that  grace 
that  was  given  him,  and  dwelt  in  him,  but  on  his  improvement 
of  that  grace  which  he  already  had.     For,  in  order  to  his  per^ 
severance,  there  was  nothing  further  promised  beyond  his  own 
strength ;  no  extraordinary  occasional  assistance  was  promised. 
It  was  not  promised  but  that  man  should  be  left  to  himself  ai 
he  was.      But  the  new  covenant  is  of  grace,  in  a  manner  dis* 
tinguishing  from  the  old,  in  both  these  respects,  that  the  reward 
of  life  is  suspended  neither  on  his  own  strength  nor  worthiness. 
It  provides  something  above  either.     But  if  eternal  life,  under 
the  new  covenant,  was  suspended  on  man^s  own  perseverance, 
or  his  perseveringiy  using  diliscnt  endeavours  to  stand  without 
the  promise  of  any  thing  further  to  ascertain  it  than  his  own 
strength,  it  would  herein  be  further  from  being  worthy  to  be 
called  a  covenant  of  grace  than  the  first  covenant ;  because 
man^s  strength  is  exceedingly  less  than  it  was  then,  and  he  is 
under  far  less  advantages  to  persevere.    And,  if  he  should  ob- 
tain eternal  life,  by  perseverance  in  his  own  strength  now, 
eternal  life  would,  with  respect  to  that,  be  much  more  of  him- 
self than  it  would  have  been   by  the  first  covenant ;  because, 
perseverance  now,  would  be  a  much  greater  thing  than  under 
those  circumstances ;  and  he  has  but  an  exceeding  small  part 
of  that  grace,  dwelling  in  him,  to  assist  him,  that  he  had  then ; 
and  that  which  he  has,  does  not  dwell  in  him  in  the  exercise 
of  it  by  such  a  constant  law  as  grace  did  then,  but  is  put  into 
exercise  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  in  a  far  more  arbitrary  and  so- 
vereign way. 

§  6.  Again,  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  do  that  in  which 
mere  men  failed.  He  came  as  a  better  surety,  and  that  in  him 
those  defects  misht  be  supplied,  which  proved  to  be  in  our 
first  surety,  and  that  we  might  have  a  remedy  for  the  mischief 
that  came  by  those  defects.  But  the  defect  of  our  first  sutetj 
was,  that  he  did  not  persevere.  He  wanted  steadfastness ;  ana, 
therefore,  God  sent  us,  in  the  next  surety,  one  that  could  not 
fail ;  but  should  surely  persevere.  But  this  is  no  supply  of  that 
defect  to  us,  if  the  reward  of  life  be  still  suspended  on  perse- 
verance, which  has  nothing,  as  to  ourselves,  greater  to  secure 
it  still,  than  the  strength  of  mere  man ;  and  Uie  perseverance 
of  our  second  surety,  is  no  remedy  against  the  like  mischief. 
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wbicii  came  by  failure  of  our  first  surety ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  mischief  than  before.  The 
perseverance  on  whicn  life  was  suspended,  depended  then  in- 
deed on  the  strength  of  mere  man  :  but  now  (on  the  supposi* 
tion)  it  would  be  suspended  on  the  strength  of  fallen  man. 

In  that  our  first  surety  did  not  persevere,  we  fell  in  and  with 
him ;  for,  doubtless,  if  he  had  stood,  we  should  have  stood  with 
him.     And,  therefore,  when  God  in  mercy  has  given  us  a  better 
suretv  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  first,  a  surety  that  might 
stand  and  persevere,  and  one  that  has  actually  persevered 
through  the  greatest  imaginable  trials;    doubtless  we  shall 
stand  and  persevere  in  him.     After  all  this,  eternal  life  will 
not  be  suspended  on  our  perseverance  by  our  own  poor,  feeble, 
broken  strength.     Our  first  surety,  if  he  had  stood,  would  have 
been  brought  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  as  a  seal  of  a  confirmed 
state  of  lite  in  persevering  and  everlasting  hohness  and  happi* 
ness ;  and  he  would  have  eat  of  this  tree  of  life  as  a  seal  of 
persevering  confirmed  life,  not  only  for  himself,  but  as  our 
head.    As  when  he  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  he  tasted  as  our  head,  and  so  brought  death  on  himself, 
and  all  his  posterity ;  so,  if  he  had  persevered,  and  had  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life,  he  would  have  tasted  of  that  as  our  head,  and 
therein  life  and  confirmed  holiness,  would  have  been  sealed  to 
him  and  all  his  posterity.     But  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  acts 
the  same  part  for  us  that  the  first  Adam  was  to  have  done,  but 
failed.    He  has  fulfilled  the  law,  and  has  been  admitted  to  the 
seals  of  confirmed  and  everlasting  life.      God,  as  a  testimony 
and  seal  of  his  acceptance  of  what  he  had  done,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  life,  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  him  witli 
bis  own  right  hand,  received  him  up  into  glory,  and  gave  all 
things  into  his  hands.     Thus  the  second  Adam  has  persevered, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  us ;  and  has  been  sealed  to  con- 
firmed and  persevering  and  eternal  life,  as  our  head ;  so  that 
all  those  that  are  his,  and  who  are  his  spiritual  posterity,  are 
sealed  in  him  to  persevering  life.      Here  it  will  oe  in  vain  to 
object,  that  persons,  persevering  in  faith  and  holiness,  is  the 
condition  of  their  being  admitted  to  the  state  of  Christ^s  pos- 
terity, or  to  a  right  in  him;    and  that  none  are  admitted  as 
such,  till  they  have  first  persevered.     For  this  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  Christ  has  no  church  in  this  world ;   and  that  there 
are  none  on  this  side  the  grave  admitted  as  his  children  or 
people ;  because  they  have  not  yet  actually  persevered  to  the 
end  of  life,  which  is  the  condition  of  their  being  admitted  as 
his  children  and   people;    which  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
scripture. 

Christ  having  finished  the  work  of  Adam  for  us,  does  more 
than  merely  to  bring  us  back  to  the  probationary  state  of  Adam, 
while  he  had  yet  his  work  to  finisn,  knowing  his  eternal  life 
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uncertain,  because  suspended  on  his  uncertain  perseverance. 
That  alone  is  inconsistent  with  Christ^s  being  a  second  Adam. 
For  if  Christ,  succeeding  in  Adam^s  room,  has  done  and  ^ne 
through  the  work  that  Adam  was  to  have  done,  and  did  this  as 
our  representative  or  surety,  he  has  not  thereby  set  us  only  in 
Adam^s  probationary,  uncertain  state,  but  has  carried  us,  who 
are  in  him,  and  arc  represented  by  him,  through  Adam^ 
working  probationary  state,  unto  that  confirmed  state  that 
Adam  should  have  arrived  at,  if  he  had  gone  through  his  o?rD 
work. 

§  7.  That  the  saints  shall  surely  persevere,  will  necessarily 
follow  from  this,  that  they  have  already  performed  the  obedi- 
ence which  is  the  righteousness  by  which  they  have  justificaiion 
unto  life  ;  or  it  is  already  performed  for  them,  and  imputed  to 
them :  for  that  supposes,  that  it  is  the  same  thing  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  if  they  had  performed  it.  Now,  when  the  creature 
has  once  actually  performed  and  finished  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  he  is  immediately  sealed  and  confirmed  to  ete^ 
nal  life.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  him  oflT  from  the  tree  of 
life.  But  as  soon  as  ever  a  believer  has  Chiist^s  rigliteoo»-' 
ness  imputed  to  him,  he  has  virtually  finished  the  righteoosnesB 
of  the  law. 

It  is  evident  the  saints  shall  persevere,  because  they  are 
already  justified.  Adam  would  not  have  been  Justified  till  he 
had  fulfilled  and  done  his  work ;  and  then  his  justification 
would  have  been  a  confirmation.  It  would  have  been  an  ap- 
proving of  him  as  having  done  his  work,  and  as  standing  en- 
titled to  his  reward.  A  servant  that  is  sent  out  about  a  work, 
is  not  justified  by  his  master  till  he  has  done :  and  then  the 
master  views  the  work,  and  seeing  it  to  be  done  according 
to  his  order,  he  then  approves  and  justifies  him  as  having  done 
his  work,  and  being  now  entitled  to  the  promised  reward;  and 
his  title  to  his  reward  is  no  longer  suspended  on  any  thing 
remaining.  So,  Christ  having  done  our  work  for  us,  we  are 
justified  as  soon  as  ever  we  believe  in  him,  as  being,  through 
what  he  has  accomplished  and  finished,  now  already  actaaHy 
entitled  to  the  reward  of  life.  And  justification  r'.irries  in  it 
not  only  remission  of  sins,  but  also  being  adjudged  to  life,  or 
accepted  as  entitled  by  righteousness  to  the  reward  of  life ; 
as  is  evident,  because  believers  are  justified  by  communion 
with  Christ  in  his  justification.  But  the  justification  of  Christ 
did  most  certainly  imply  both  these  things,  viz.  his  being  now 
judged  free  of  that  guilt  which  he  had  taken  upon  him«  and 
also  his  having  now  fulfilled  all  righteousness — his  having  per- 
fectly obeyed  the  Father,  and  done  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
the  reward  of  life  as  our  head  and  surety — and  therefore  he 
then  had  eternal  life  given  him  as  our  head.  That  life  which 
was  begun  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  was  eternal  life. 
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Christ  was  then  justified  in  the  same  sense  that  Adam  would 
have  been  justified,  if  he  had  finished  his  course  of  perfect 
obedience ;  and  therefore  implies  in  it  confirmation  in  a  title 
to  life,  as  that  would  have  done  ;  and  thus,  all  those  that  are 
risen  with  Christ,  and  have  him  for  their  surety,  and  so  are 
justified  in  his  justification,  are  certainly  in  like  manner  con- 
firmed. And  again,  that  a  believer^s  justification  implies  not 
only  a  deliverance  from  the  wrath  of  God,  but  a  title  to  glory, 
b  evident  by  Rom.  v.  12,  where  the  apostle  mentions  both 
these  as  joint  benefits  implied  in  justification :  "  Therefore, 
being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  whom  also  we  have  access  into  this 
grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God,^'^  So,  remission  of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them  that 
are  sanctified,  are  mentioned  together,  as  what  are  jointly  ob- 
tained by  faith  in  Christ :  Acts  xxvi.  18.  '^  That  they  may  re- 
ceive forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are 
sanctified,  through  faith  that  is  in  me.^^  Both  these  are  un- 
doubtedly implied  in  that  passing  from  death  unto  life,  which 
Christ  speaks  of  as  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  which  he  opposes  to 
condemnation :  John  v.  24.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  that 
heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  ever- 
lasting life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  pass- 
ed from  death  unto  life.^^ 

To  suppose  that  a  right  to  life  is  suspended  on  our  own 
perseverance,  which  is  uncertain,  and  has  nothing  more  sure 
and  steadfast  to  secure  it  than  our  own  good-wills  and  resolu- 
tions, (which  way  soever  we  suppose  it  to  be  dependent  on 
the  strength  of  our  resolutions  and  wills,  either  with  assistance, 
or  in  the  improvement  of  assistance,  or  in  seeking  assistance,) 
is  exceedingly  dissonant  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gos- 
pel scheme.  For,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  unavoidably  deprive 
the  believer  of  the  comfort,  hope,  and  joy  of  salvation  ;  which 
would  be  very  contrary  to  God's  design  in  the  scheme  of  man's 
salvation,  which  is  to  make  the  ground  of  our  peace  and  joy 
in  all  respects  strong  and  sure  ;  or  else,  he  must  deperid  much 
on  himself,  and  the  ground  of  his  joy  and  hope  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  his  own  strength,  and  the  steadfastness  of  his  own 
heart,  the  unchangeableness  of  his  own  resolutions,  6lc  ;  which 
would  be  very  different  from  the  gospel  scheme. 

§  8.  It  is  one  act  of  faith  to  commit  the  soul  to  Christ's  keep- 
ing in  this  sense,  viz.  to  keep  it  from  falling.  The  believing 
soul  is  convinced  of  its  own  weakness  and  helplessness,  its  ina- 
bility to  resist  its  enemies,  its  insufficiency  to  keep  itself,  and  so 
commits  itself  to  Christ,  that  he  would  be  its  keeper.  The 
apostle  speaks  of  his  committing  his  soul  by  faith  to  Christ, 
under  great  sufferings  and  trials  of  his  perseverance ;  2  Tim. 
i.  12.  «  For  which  cause  also  I  suffer  t^iese  things.  Neverthe- 
Vor.  Vir.  62 
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as  being  virtually  in  the  first  act.  And  it  is  loolied  upon  as  if 
it  were  a  property  of  that  faith  by  which  the  sinner  is  then  justi- 
fied. God  has  respect  to  continuance  in  faith  ;  and  the  sinner 
is  justified  by  that,  as  though  it  already  were ;  because  by  di- 
vine establishment  it  shall  follow  ;  and  so  it  is  accepted,  as  if 
it  were  a  property  contained  in  the  faith  that  is  then  seen. 
Without  this,  it  would  not  be  congruous  that  a  sinner  should 
be  justified  at  his  first  believing ;  but  it  would  be  needful  that 
the  act  of  justification  should  be  suspended  till  the  sinner  had 
persevered  in  faith.  There  is  the  same  reason  why  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  soul  should  remain 
in  order  to  salvation,  as  that  it  should  be  begun  ;  for  it  is  be- 
gun, to  the  end  that  it  might  remain.  And  if  it  could  be  begun 
without  remaining,  the  beginning  would  be  in  vain.  The  soul 
is  saved  no  otherwise  than  by  union  with  Christ,  and  so  is  fitly 
looked  upon  as  his.  It  is  saved  in  him ;  and  in  order  to  that, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  soul  now  be  in  him,  even  when  salvation 
is  actually  bestowed,  and  not  merely  that  it  should  once  have 
been  in  him  ;  and  therefore  God,  in  justifying  a  sinner,  even  in 
the  first  act  of  faith,  has  respect  to  the  congniity  between  justi- 
fication and  perseverance  of  faith.  So  that  perseverance  is  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  not  only  as  a  sine  qua  non^  or  as  the  way 
to  possession ;  but  it  is  necessary  even  to  the  congruity  of  justi- 
fication. 

§  10.  That  perseverance  is  thus  necessary  to  salvation,  iiot 
only  as  a  sine  qua  non^  but  by  reason  of  such  an  influence  and 
dependence,  seems  manifest  from  scripture;  as  particularly 
Heb.  X.  38,  39.  '•  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.  But  if  any 
man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.  But 
we  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  perdition,  but  of  them 
that  believe  unto  the  saving  of  the  soul."  Rom.  xi.  20.  "  Well, 
because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off.  But  thou  standest 
bv  faith.  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  John  xv.  7.  ''  If  ye 
abide  in  me,  and  my  works  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
tvill,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  Heb.  iii.  14.  "  For  we 
are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our 
confidence  firm  unto  the  end."  Chap.  v.  12. ''  Be  ye  followers 
of  them,  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises," 
So  that  not  only  the  first  act  of  faith,  but  subsequent  acts  of 
faith,  and  perseverance  in  faith,  do  justify  the  sinner :  although 
salvation  is  in  itself  sure  and  certain  after  the  first  act.  For 
the  way  in  which  the  first  act  of  faith  justifies,  is  not  by  ma- 
king the  futurition  of  salvation  certain  in  itself^;  for  that  is  as 
certain  in  itself  by  the  divine  decree,  before  the  first  act  of 
faith,  as  afterward.  Salvation  is  in  some  sense  the  sinner's 
right,  before  he  believes.  It  was  given  him  in  Christ,  before 
the  world  was.  But  before  a  sinner  believes,  he  has  not  any 
thing  from  God  that  he  can  lay  hold  of,  so  as  to  either  chai- 
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lenge  it,  or  on  good  grounds  hope  for  it  He  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  right,  because  he  has  no  congruity ;  and  as  to  the 
promise  made  to  Christ,  he  has  no  hold  of  that,  because  that 
is  not  revealed  to  him.  If  God  had  declared  and  promised  to 
the  angels  that  such  a  man  should  be  saved ;  that  would  not 
give  him  any  right  of  his  own,  or  any  ground  of  challenge.  A 
promise  is  a  manifestation  of  a  person^s  design  of  doing  some 
good  to  another,  to  the  end  that  he  may  depend  on  it,  and 
rest  in  it  The  certainty  in  him  arises  from  the  manifestation  ; 
and  the  obligation  in  justice  to  him  arises  from  the  manifesta* 
tion  being  made  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  "he  might  depend  on 
it  And  therefore  subsequent  acts  of  faith  may  be  said  to 
give  a  sinner  a  title  to  salvation,  as  well  as  the  first.  For,  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  congruity  arises  from 
them,  as  well  as  the  first ;  they  in  like  manner  containing  the 
nature  of  unition  to  Christ  as  mediates ;  and  they  may  nave 
as  ^reat,  nay,  a  greater  hand  in  the  manifestation  of  the  fu* 
turition  of  salvation  to  us  for  our  dependence,  than  the  firrt 
act.  For  our  knowledge  of  this  may  proceed  mainly  from  af- 
ter-acts, and  from  a  course  of  acts.  The  scripture  speaks  of 
after-acts  of  faith  in  both  Abraham  and  Noah,  as  giving  a  title 
to  the  righteousness  which  is  the  matter  of  justification.  See 
Rom.  iv.  3  ;   Hfih.  xi.  7. 

§  1 1.  The  doctrine  of  perseverance  is  manifest  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  mediation  of  Christ.  For  as  Christ  is  a  mediator  to 
reconcile  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God,  and  as  he  is  a  mid* 
die  person  between  both,  and  has  the  nature  of  both,  so  be 
undertakes  for  each,  and,  in  some  respect  becomes  surety  for 
each  with  the  other.  He  undertakes  and  becomes  a  surety 
for  man  to  God.  He  engages  for  him,  that  the  law,  that  was 
given  him,  shall  be  answered  ;  and  that  justice,  with  respect 
to  him,  shall  be  satisfied,  and  the  honour  of  God^s  majesty  vin- 
dicated. So  he  undertakes  and  engages  for  the  Father  with 
man,  in  order  to  his  being  reconciled  to  God,  and  induced  to 
come  to  him,  to  love  him,  and  trust  confidently  in  him,  and 
rest  quietly  in  him.  He  undertakes  for  the  Father's  acceptance 
and  favour,  John  xiv.  21.  "He  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father."  He  undertakes  that  the  Father  shall  hear  and 
answer  their  prayers.  He  becomes  surety  to  see  that  their 
prayers  are  answered  ;  John  xiv.  13.  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  He  undertakes  that  they  shall 
have  all  necessary  supplies  of  grace  from  the  Father ;  and  he 
engages  for  the  continuance  of  God's  presence  with  them,  and 
the  continuance  of  his  favour,  and  of  the  supplies  of  grace 
necessary  to  uphold  and  preserve  them,  and  keep  them  from 
finally  perishing;  John  xiv.  16.  "  And  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
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with  you  for  ever/'  And  ver.  23.  "  If  a  man  love  tne,  he  will 
keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  to  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.^'  Christ  does 
not  onhr  declare  that  God  will  give  us  needed  grace,  but  he 
himseli  undertakes  to  see  it  done.  He  promises  that  he  will 
bestow  it  from  the  Father ;  John  xv.  26.  '^  But  when  the  com- 
forter is  come,  whom  I  will  send  you  from  the  Father."  It 
was  necessary  that  some  one  should  thus  undertake  for  God 
with  man,  for  the  continuance  of  his  pardoning  and  sanctifying 
grace,  in  order  to  the  sinner^s  being  fully  reconciled  to  God, 
and  brought  fully  and  quietly  to  rest  in  him  as  his  God  ;  other- 
wise the  sinner,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness  and  sinfulness, 
could  have  no  quiet  rest  in  God,  for  fear  of  the  union  being 
broken  between 'God  and  him,  and  for  fear  of  incuriing  God^s 
displeasure  and  wrath,  and  so  having  God  an  enemy  for 
ever.  He  is  in  a  capacity  to  undertake  for  us,  and  be  suretv 
for  us,  with  the  Father,  because  he  puts  himself  in  our  stead. 
He  also  is  in  a  capacity  to  undertake  for  the  Father,  and  be 
surety  for  him  with  us,  because  the  Father  hath  put  him  in  his 
stead.  He  puts  himself  in  our  stead  as  priest,  and  answers  for 
us,  and  does  and  suffers  in  that  office  what  we  should  have 
done  and  suffered  ;  and  God  puts  him  in  his  stead  as  king. — 
He  is  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  world,  as  God's  vice- 

Serent,  and  so,  in  that  office,  answers  for  God  to  us,  and 
oes  and  orders  and  bestows,  that  which  we  need  from  God. 
He  undertakes  for  us  in  things  that  are  expected  of  us  as  sub- 
jects, because  he  puts  himself  into  our  subjection.  He  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  servant  for  us.  So  he  undertakes  for  the  Fa- 
ther, in  that  which  is  desired  and  hoped  for  of  him  as  king  :  for 
the  Father  hath  put  him  into  his  kingdom  and  dominion,  and 
has  committed  all  authority  and  power  unto  him.  He  is  in  a 
capacity  to  undertake  for  the  Father  with  us,  because  he  can 
say,  as  in  John  xvi.  15.  '^  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mme/* 

§  12.  The  first  covenant  failed  of  brinffine  man  to  the  glory 
of  God,  through  man's  instability,  whereby  he  failed  of  perse- 
verance. Man's  changeableness  was  the  thing  wherein  it  was 
weak.  It  was  weak  through  the  flesh.*  But  God  had  made 
a  second  covenant  in  mercy  to  fallen  man,  that  in  the  way  of 
this  covenant  he  might  be  brought  to  the  glory  of  God,  which 
he  failed  of  under  the  other.  But  it  is  God's  manner,  in  things 
that  he  appoints  and  constitutes,  when  one  thing  fails  of  its 
proper  end,  he  appoints  another  to  succeed  in  the  room  of  it ; 
to  introduce  that  the  second  time,  in  which  the  weaknesses 

*  Not  properly  Uirongh  the  Jlesh,  but  through  that  pattive  power^  that  oau«e 
of  liabOity  to  fail,  that  want  of  eMontial  perfection  (the  only  ground  of  infalli- 
bility) ivfaich  belonged  to  the  whole  man,  prior  to  any  moral  defect.         W. 
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and  defects  of  the  former  are  supplied,  and  which  never  shall 
fail,  but  shall  surely  reach  its  end,  and  so  shall  remain  as  that 
which  needs  no  other  to  succeed  it.  So  God  removed  the  firrt 
dispensation  by  Moses,  Heb.  viii.  7 — 13.  "  For  if  the  first 
covenant  had  been  faultless,  then  should  no  place  have  been 
sought  for  the  second,^^  &c  So  the  priesthood  of  the  ord^ 
of  Aaron  ceases,  because  of  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of 
it  to  answer  the  ends  of  priesthood,  which  are,  to  reconcile 
God  to  man.  Therefore,  God  introduces  another  priesthood, 
of  the  order  of  M elchizedec,  that  is  sufficient,  and  cannot  fail, 
and  remains  for  ever.  Heb.  vii.  So  Moses,  the  first  leader  of 
Israel,  failed  of  bringing  them  into  Canaan ;  but  Joshua,  the 
second  leader,  did  not  fail.  The  kingdom  of  Saul,  the  first 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  did  not  continue  ;  but  the  kingdom  of 
the  second  anointed  remains  for  ever.  The  first  sanctuaiy, 
that  was  built  in  Israel,  was  a  moveable  tabernacle,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  vanish  away,  or  be  removed  finally  : — and  God 
forsook  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh.  But  the  second  sanctuaiy 
was  a  firm  building,  an  immoveable  temple,  which  was  typically 
an  everlasting  sanctuary,  and  that  which  God  would  never 
forsake ;  2  Sam.  vii.  10,  11.  So  the  first  covenant,  that  God 
made  with  Adam,  failed,  because  it  was  weak  through  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  to  whose  strength  and  stability  the 
keeping  was  entrusted.  Therefore,  God  introduces  another 
better  covenant,  committed  not  to  his  strength,  but  to  the 
strength  of  one  that  was  mighty  and  stable,  and,  therefore,  if 
a  sure  and  everlasting  covenant  God  entrusted  the  affair  of 
man^s  happiness  on  a  weak  foundation  at  first,  to  show  man 
that  the  foundation  was  weak,  and  not  to  be  trusted  to,  that  he 
might  trust  in  God  alone.  The  first  was  only  to  make  way 
for  the  second.  God  lighted  up  a  divine  light  in  man^s  sod 
at  the  first ;  but  it  remained  on  such  a  foundation,  that  Satan 
found  means  to  extinguish  it ;  and,  therefore,  when  God  lights 
it  up  a  second  time,  it  is,  that  it  may  never  be  extinguished! 

§  13.  Some  things  may  yet  remain,  that  are  properly  the 
conditions  of  salvation ;  on  which  salvation  may  be  suspended, 
that  it  may  well  excite  to  the  utmost  caution,  lest  we  shouM 
come  short  of  eternal  life,  and  should  perish  for  the  want  of 
them,  after  it  is  already  become  impossible  that  we  should  ftil 
of  salvation.  For  the  condition  on  which  the  man,  Christ 
Jesus,  was  to  obtain  eternal  life,  was  his  doing  the  work  which 
God  had  given  him  to  do ;  his  performing  perfect  perseverine 
obedience,  and  his  therein  conquering  Satan  and  the  worldi 
and  all  opposition,  and  enduring  all  sufferings  that  he  met 
with.  Therefore,  Christ  used  the  utmost  diliffence  to  do  this 
work,  and  used  the  utmost  caution  lest  he  snould  fail  of  it; 
and  prayed  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  and  wrestled  with 
God  in  a  bloody  sweat,  that  he  might  not  fail,  but  might  hftve 
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God^s  help  to  go  through.  Yet  it  was  impossible  he  shoukt 
fail  of  eternal  life,  and  the  whole  reward  that  had  been  pro- 
mised him.  The  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  was  not  only 
certain  to  him,  but  he  had  a  proper  title  to  it  as  God^s  heir,  by 
reason  of  his  relation  to  God  the  Father,  as  being  his  only  be- 
gotten Son.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  fail  in  the  work 
to  which  he  was  appointed,  as  God  had  promised  him  sufficient 
and  effectual  ^ce  and  help  to  persevere,  and  already  had 
made  known  his  election  :  Psal.  ex.  7.  '*  He  shall  drink  of  the 
brook  in  the  way,  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head.^^  Isaiah 
zlii.  1.  '^  Behold  my  Servant  whom  I  uphold ;  mine  Elect,  in 
whom  my  soul  delighteth.  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him. 
fie  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gcntiles.^^  Verse  4. 
^ He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discoura^ed.^^  And  verse  6 :  "I, 
the  Lord,  have  called  thee  in  righteousness :  I  will  hold  thine 
hand,  and  keep  thee.*^  So  it  was  in  effect  promised  in  the  re* 
velations  that  were  made  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  Zechariah,  dLC, 
and  so  to  himself  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  bv  a  voice  from 
heaven.  '^  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.^^ 
It  appears,  that  all  was  certain  beforehand,  by  God^s  actually 
saving  great  numbers  beforehand,  on  the  ground  of  his  future 
perseverance  in  his  work. 

§  14.  Grace  is  that  which  God  implants  in  the  heart  against 
great  opposition  of  enemies,  great  opposition  from  the  cor« 
mption  of  the  heart,  and  from  Satan  and  the  world.  Great 
are  the  efforts  of  all  these  against  the  implantation  of  it,  and 
they  all  labour  to  the  utmost  to  keep  it  out  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  God  manifests  his  all-conquering  power  in  giving  grace  a 
place  in  the  heart  in  spite  of  those  enemies,  he  will,  doubtless, 
maintain  it  there  against  their  united  efforts  to  root  it  out.  He 
that  has  so  gloriously  conquered  them  in  bringing  in  grace, 
will  not  at  last  suffer  himself  to  be  conquered,  by  their  expel- 
ling that  which  he  has  so  brought  in  by  his  mighty  power. — 
He  that  gloriously  subdued  those  enemies  under  his  feet,  by 
bringing  this  image  of  his  into  the  soul,  will  not  suffer  this 
image  of  his  finally  to  be  trampled  under  their  feet.  God, 
alone,  could  introduce  it.  It  was  what  he  undertook ;  and  it 
was  wholly  his  work,  and,  doubtless,  he  will  maintain  it  He 
will  not  forsake  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Where  he  has 
bogun  a  good  work,  he  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day  of  Christ 
Grace  shdl  endure  all  things,  and  shall  remain  under  all 
things;  as  the  expression  v'avra  u^'ojxsvsi  literally  signifies,  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

§  16.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  given  at  first,  but  was  lost.  God 
gives  it  a  second  time,  never  to  be  utterly  lost  The  Spirit  is 
now  given  in  another  manner  than  it  was  then.  Then  mdeed 
it  was  communicated,  and  dwelt  in  their  hearts.  But  this  com- 
munication was  made  without  conveying  at  the  same  time  any 
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ner  right  or  sure  title  to  it.  But  when  God  communicates 
e  second  time,  as  he  does  to  a  true  convert,  be  wilhal 
gives  it  to  him  to  be  his  own ;  he  finally  makes  it  over  to  him 
m  a  sure  covenant.  He  is  their  purchased  and  promised  pos- 
session. Man,  in  his  first  estate,  had  no  benefit  at  all  propM^rly 
made  over  to  him :  for  God  makes  over  benefits  only  oy  cove- 
nant :  and  then  the  condition  of  the  covenant  had  not  be^i 
fulfilled.  But  now,  man,  at  his  first  conversion,  is  justified  and 
adopted :  he  is  received  as  a  child  and  an  heir,  as  a  joint  heir 
with  Christ.  His  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  theirs,  and  Christ  is  theirs ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  theirs ;  and  all  things  are  theirs.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  the  sum  of  all  good,  is  their  inheritance ;  and 
that  little  of  it  that  they  have  in  this  life,  is  the  earnest  of  their 
future  inheritance,  till  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session. Heaven  is  theirs  :  their  conversation  is  there.  They 
are  citizens  of  that  city,  and  of  the  household  of  God.  Chris- 
tians are  represented  as  being  come  already  to  heaven,  to 
Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  living  God ;  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  &c. — Heaven  is  the  proper  country  of  the 
church.  They  are  raised  up  together  by  Christ,  and  made  to 
sit  together  in  heavenly  places  :  Eph.  ii.  6.  *'  They  are  blessed 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places.^'  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  gospel  shows,  that  Christians  have  actually  a  fiill 
and  final  right  made  over  to  them,  to  spiritual  and  heav^y 
blessings. 

§  16.  That  the  saints  should  be  earnestly  exhorted  and  press- 
ed to  care  and  caution,  and  earnest  endeavours  to  persevere, 
is  most  reasonable ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  notwithstand- 
ing their  having  un  absolute,  unchangeable  promise,  that  they 
shall  persevere.  For  siill  perseverance  is  their  duty,  and  what 
they  are  to  do  in  obedience  to  God.  For  that  is  the  notion  of 
perseverance,  their  holding  out  in  the  way  of  God^s  command- 
ments. But  if  it  were  absurd  to  command  them  to  persevere, 
as  the  work  they  have  to  do,  then  how  would  they  do  it  in  obe- 
dience to  him  ?  The  angels  in  heaven  are  confirmed,  and  it  is 
promised  unto  them  that  they  never  shall  sin  :  yet  it  is  proper 
for  God  to  give  them  commands,  though  in  so  doing  ne  re- 
quires the  improvement  of  their  care  and  endeavours  to  obey 
and  fulfil  his  will  exactly.  It  is  not  obedienc. .  if  they  do  not 
take  care  and  endeavour  to  obey.  If  they  should  ce€Lse  to  take 
care,  that  very  thing  would  prove  their  fall.  So,  in  this  case, 
if  Christians  cease  to  take  care  to  persevere,  that  very  thing  is 
falling  away. 

§  17.  It  shows  the  infallible  perseverance  of  true  Christians, 
that  their  spiritual  life  is  a  participation  with  Christ  in  the  life 
that  he  received  as  risen  from  tne  dead.  For  they  live  by 
Christ's  living  in  them :   Gal.  ii.  20.  "  I  am  crucified  xvith 
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Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  Hveth  in  me  : 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  eave  himself  for  me/^  That 
is,  bv  the  life  that  he  has  receivea  since  his  resurrection,  and 
by  his  communicating  to  them  that  fulness  which  he  received 
when  he  rose  from  the  dead.     When  he  rose,  he  received  the 

Eromise  of  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  life  without  measure,  and 
e  sheds  it  forth  on  believers.  The  oil  poured  on  the  risen 
head  goes  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  garments ;  and  thus  Christ 
lives  in  believers  by  his  Spirit  dwelling  in  them.  Believers,  in 
their  conversion,  are  said  to  be  risen  with  Christ ;  Col.  ii.  12, 
13.  *^  Ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  you  being 
dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  circumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he 
quickened  together  with  him."  And  chap.  iii.  1  **  If  ye  then 
be  risen  with  Christ,"  &c.  And  Eph.  ii.  5, 6.  "  Even  when  we 
were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and 
hath  raised  us  up  together."  Rom.  v.  10.  "  For  if  when  we 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his, 
life.^  This  spiritual  resurrection  and  life  is  procured  and  pur- 
chased for  Christ^s  members,  by  Cbrist^s  suffering  obedience, 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  own  resurrection  and  life  is  purcha- 
sed by  it  And  they  receive  life  as  united  to  him,  as  members 
of  a  risen  Saviour,  and  as  being  married  in  their  conversion 
to  him. 

§  18.  The  perseverance  of  faith  is  necessary  to  a  congruity 
to  salvation.  For  it  is  implied  in  several  places  of  scripture, 
that  if  true  believers  should  fail  in  persevering  in  faith  they 
would  be  in  a  lost  state ;  John  xviii.  8,  9.  ^^  Jesus  answered,  1 
have  told  vou  that  I  am  he.  If,  therefore,  ye  seek  me,  let 
these  CO  their  way :  That  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which 
he  spake.  Of  them  which  thou  ^avest  me,  have  I  lost  none  f  * 
t.  e.  Christ  took  care  that  they  might  go  away,  that  they  might 
not  be  in  the  way  of  such  temptations  as  would  be  in  danger 
of  overthrowing  them,  so  that  they  should  not  persevere^  And 
it  is  implied,  that  if  they  were  overthrown,  and  should  not 
persevere,  Christ  would  have  lost  them ;  the  saving  relation 
that  they  stood  in  to  Christ  would  have  been  dissolved.  The 
same  seems  fully  implied  in  Christ ^s  prayer  in  the  17th  chapter 
of  John.  Thus,  he  makes  use  not  only  of  their  having  receiv- 
ed God^s  word,  and  believed  that  God  had  sent  him,  but  their 
having  kept  his  word,  as  a  good  plea  for  their  title  to  that  favour 
and  acceptance  of  the  Father,  which  he  asks  of  the  Father 
for  them ;  as  ver.  6,  7,  8,  &c. — The  same  is  implied  in  the  11th 
Terse:  "Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are." 
This  implies  that  their  being  one,  or  their  standing  in  a  saving 
Vol  VII.  63 
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relation  to  him,  and  in  union  with  his  mystical  body,  depends 
on  the  perseverance  of  their  faith,  even  that  union  on  which  a 
title  to  all  spiritual  and  saving  benefits  depends,  which  is  more 
fully  spoken  of  in  the  21st  and  following  verses.  This  perse- 
verance of  believers  seems  to  be  the  benefit  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  this  whole  praver.  And  in  Luke  xxii.  31, 32. 
it  is  implied,  that  if  Peter^s  faith  had  failed,  Satan  would  have 
had  him:  ^^  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sifl  you  as  wheat ;  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  1  Pet.  i.  5.  "  Who 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation.*^ 
Where  it  seems  implied,  that  if  they  were  not  kept  tbroufb 
faith,  or  if  their  faith  did  not  persevere,  they  never  woud 
come  to  salvation.  So,  believers  being  overthrown  in  their 
faith,  or  their  not  knowing  Christ^s  voice  and  following  him,  is 
called  a  being  plucked  out  of  Christ^s  hand  ;  and  it  is  implied, 
that  the  consequence  would  be  their  perishing.  It  also  seems 
to  be  implied,  that  their  possession  of  eternal  life  by  Christ^ 
gift  depends  on  their  perseverance;  John  x.  S7,  28.  ^^My 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me; 
and  1  will  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  mine  hand."  And 
m  the  15th  chapter  of  John,  believers  persevering  in  faith  in 
Christ,  or  their  abiding  in  him,  is  spoken  of  as  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  the  saving  union  and  relation  that  is  be- 
tween Christ  and  believers,  and  Christ^s  abiding  in  them ;  as 
ver.  4,  5.  '*  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you, — I  am  the  vine,  ye  arc 
the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit/'  And  in  the  6th  verse,  it  is  spoken 
of  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  not  abiding  in  Christ, 
if  that  were  possible ;  that  the  union  should  be  utterly  broken 
between  Christ  and  them,  and  that  damnation  should  be  the 
consequence.  *^  If  a  man  abrde  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered,  and  men  gather  them  and  cast  them 
into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned."  And  in  the  7th  verse 
this  perseverance  of  faith  is  spoken  of  as  the  necessary  means 
of  the  success  of  faith  as  expressed  in  prayer,  which  is  faiths 
voice,  necessary  to  obtain  those  good  things  which  faith  and 
prayer  seek.  "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you." 
And  in  the  9th  and  10th  verses,  it  is  implied  that  Christ^  ac- 
ceptance of  us,  and  favour  to  us  as  his,  depends  on  our  perse- 
verance: "  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have -I  loved  you. 
Continue  ye  in  my  love.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  yc 
shall  abide  in  my  love,  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father^s  com- 
mandments, and  abide  in  his  love."  So,  the  same  perseve* 
ranee  is  spoken  of  as  necessary  to  our  continuing  in  the  favour 
and  grace  of  God.  "  Now,  when  the  congregation  was  broken 
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ap,  many  of  the  Jews  and  religious  proselytes  followed  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  who  speaking  to  them,  persuaded  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  grace  of  God." — And  so  it  is  spoken  of  as  necessa- 
ry to  continuing  in  the  goodness  of  God  ;  and  being  cut  off,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  certain  consequence  of  the  contrary.  Rom.  xi. 
SW.  *'  Behold  therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  ;  on 
them  which  fell,  severity  ;  but  towards  thee  goodness  if  thou 
continue  in  his  goodness  :  otherwise,  thou  alsoshalt  be  cut  oft." 
That  expression,  of  standing  fast  in  the  Lord^  1  Thess.  iii.  8. 
and  Phil.  iv.  1.  implies  that  perseverance  is  necessary  to  a 
continuing  in  Christ,  or  in  a  saving  relation  to  him  ;  and  more 
plainly  still  in  1  John  ii.  24.  ^^  Let  that  therefore  abide  in  you 
which  you  have  heard  from  the  beginning.  If  that  which  ye 
have  heard  from  the  beginning  shall  remain  in  you,  ye  also 
shall  continue  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father."  See  1  Cor.  xv. 
2.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  7, 8.  and  Heb.  xii.  28.     See  also  Jer.  iii.  19. 

§  19.  Concerninff  the  objection  from  Ezekiel  xviii.  24.  "  If 
the  righteous  shall  fall  from  his  righteousness  and  commit 
iniquity,  all  his  righteousness  shall  not  be  remembered ;  but  in 
the  iniquity  which  he  hath  done  shall  he  die,"  and  the  like ; 
God  saying  this  docs  not  at  all  prove,  that  it  is  supposed  pos- 
sible that  a  truly  righteous  man  should  fall  from  his  righteous- 
ness ;  any  more  than  God's  saying,  Levit.  xviii.  4,5.  "  Ye  shall 
do  my  judgments  and  keep  mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein  : 
1  am  the  Lord  your  God  ;  ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in 
them."  The  scripture,  in  saying,  he  that  doeth  these  things 
shall  live  in  them,  docs  not  design  to  teach  us,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  those  things  in  a 
legal  sense,  (in  which  sense  the  words  are  certainly  proposed, 
as  the  apostle  teaches  0  but  only  teaches  the  certain  connex- 
ion there  is  between  doing  these  things  and  living  in  them, 
for  wise  ends ;  particularly  to  lead  us,  by  such  a  legal  propo- 
sal, to  see  our  utter  inability  to  obtain  life  by  our  own  doings. 
So  the  law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  The 
scripture,  in  saying,  if  the  righteous  shall  fall  away  from  his 
righteousness,  he  shall  die  ;  docs  not  teach  us,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  since  the  fall,  it  is  possible  for  a  truly 
righteous  man  to  fall  from  his  righteousness ;  but  only  teaches 
us  the  certain  connexion  between  the  antecedent  and  the  con- 
sequent, for  wise  ends :  and  particularly,  that  those  who  think 
themselves  righteous,  may  beware  of  falhng  from  righteousness. 
For  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  should  put  us 
on  bewaring  of  those  things  that  are  already  impossible,  any 
more  than  that  he  should  direct  us  to  seek  and  pray  for  those 
things  that  are  promised  and  certain. 

§  20.  With  respect  to  those  texts  in  Ezekiel — that  speak  of 
a  ri^rhteous  man's  falling  away  from  his  righteousness — the 
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doctrine  of  perseverance  was  not  so  fully  revealed  under  that 
dispensation.  It  was  of  service  to  the  godly  to  make  them 
wary  ;  but  especially  to  those  who  were  legally  righteous,  and 
trusted  in  their  own  righteousness,  as  EzekiePs  hearers  did  ;  to 
convince  them  of  this,  that  thkre  was  a  connexion  between 
the  antecedent,  falling  away,  and  the  conseauent,  the  dying 
in  their  iniquity.  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40.  "  And  I  will  give  them 
one  heart,  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  for  ever,  for 
the  good  of  them,  and  of  their  children  after  them ;  and  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn 
away  from  them,  to  do  them  good ;  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in 
their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me.^^  And  it  is 
so  spoken  of  once  and  again  by  this  very  prophet,  chap.  xL 
17 — 21.  and  chap,  xxxvi.  24 — 29.  Yea,  in  thi^  very  chapter, 
after  he  had  been  declaring  the  danger  of  falling  away  irom 
righteousness,  the  children  of  Israel  seem  to  be  exhorted  to 
this  very  thing  as  a  remedy  against  failing  away  ;  ver.  31. 
^^  Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions,  whereby  ye  have 
transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  for 
why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?"  They  needed  not  only 
to  turn  from  their  transgressions,  but  to  cast  them  away  utterly, 
to  have  finally  done  with  them,  and  to  make  them  a  new  heart, 
for  the  prophet  declares,  that  their  old  heart  was  a  backsli- 
ding heart,  bent  to  backslide,  as  the  prophet  often  complains. 

§  21.  The  godly  themselves  were  really  exposed  to  die  in 
their  iniquity,  u  e.  they  were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  God^s 
awful  judgments  in  this  world.  The  prophet  has  a  special 
eye  to  those  destroying  judgments  that  God  had  lately  brought 
on  the  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  which  are  very  much  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy,  and  seem  to  have  given  occasion  for  it, 
and  which  the  Jews  had  respect  to  in  the  proverb  which  they 
used,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  what  is  said  in  this  chapter. 
If  the  sinner  turned  from  his  outward  wickedness,  imto  an 
outward  righteousness  only,  he  would  save  his  soul  alive  with 
regard  to  those  outward  calamities ;  and  if  the  righteous  fell 
away  outwardly  by  committing  some  grievous  sin,  and  getting 
into  a  bad  way,  they  exposed  themselves  to  die  by  this  their  in- 
iquity in  this  manner. 

§  22.  That  there  is  a  real  difference  between  them  that  fall 
away,  and  them  that  persevere,  even  before  they  fall  away,  is 
evident  by  the  things  that  are  given  as  a  reason  of  their  falling 
away ;  because  they  have  no  root  in  themselves ;  because  they 
have  not  counted  the  cost,  and  because  they  have  no  oil  in 
their  vessels.  Those  that  have  no  root,  differ  from  those  who 
have  root,  before  there  be  the  effect  of  their  having  no  root ; 
And  so  those  that  have  no  oil,  &c»  And  it  appears  again,  by 
what  is  said,  John  ii.  23,  &c.  that  *'  when  Christ  was  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  passover,  in  the  feast  day,  many  believed  in  his 
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name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he  did.  But  Jesus 
did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all  men, 
and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man :  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  man/^  And  so,  ^'  They  went  out  from  us,  because 
they  were  not  of  us.  If  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  with  us/^ 

§  23.  Objection,  But  it  is  in  the  same  chapter  said,  ^*  That 
if  a  wicked  man  turn  from  his  wickedness,  and  do  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  live  :^^  where  doubtless  must  be 
understodd  by  ^^  doing  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,^^  sincere 
and  gracious  righteousness,  because  there  is  a  promise  of  life. 
And  we  must  doubtless  understand  doing  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right  here  in  the  same  sense  as  before.  Answer.  We 
may  understand  it  in  the  same  sense,  for  an  external,  visible, 
material  righteousness.  When  it  is  said,  if  he  turn  from  his 
iniquity  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood,  if  he  continues  so  to  do  and  do  not  turn  from  it  again. 
According  to  the  schemes  of  both  Arminians  and  Calvinists,. 
this  must  be  understood.  Whereby  the  objection  is  over- 
thrown. 

Visible  Christians  are,  in  Scripture,  called  saints,  or  holy ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  callinc  them  rishteous.     The  Jews 
are  called  an  hol^'  nation :   the  land  is  a  land  of  uprightness  ; 
when  only  visibility  is  intended.      By  righteous,  sometimes  is 
meant  only  innocent,  or  materially  righteous  in  some  particu- 
lar.    ^^  Wilt  thou,  also,  destroy  a  righteous  nation  ?^'     Gen. 
XX.  4.    Exod.  xxiii.  7.     "  Tht^  innocent  and  the  righteous,  slay 
thou  not  :^^  Deut.  xxv.  1.      Ye  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and 
condemn  the  wicked :''    1  Sam.  iv.  1 1.      "  How  much  more, 
when  wicked  men  have  slain  a  righteous  person  ?^^    2  Kings 
X.  9.     By  the  righteous  man  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks 
of,  he  certainly  does  uot  speak  in  so  limited  a  sense  as  to  mean 
those  that  are  of  perfect  and  upright  hearts,  but  so  as  to  include 
those  of  an  unsound  heart,  that  trust  in  their  own  righteousness 
to  commit  iniquity ;  (see  Ezek.  xxxiii.  13 ;)    t.  e.  those  whose 
motive  is  only  self-love,  and  their  own  safety,  and  so  trust  that 
they  have  righteousness  enough  to  render  them  safe,  though 
they  do  commit  sin.      Those   that  are  only  restrained  from 
committing  sin  by  fear,  and  are  ready  to  embrace,  and  arc 
glad  of  opportunities  of  committing  sin  with  impunity ;  these 
cannot  be  such  as  the  sincerely  righteous  are  often  described 
to  be,  viz.  such  as  love  God  with  all  their  hearts  arid  souls ; 
that  love  the  way  of  his  commandments ;  that  choose  the  way 
of  his  commands,  &c.     The  reason  why  some  do  not  perse- 
yere,  is,  that  there  is  not  now  a  right  heart  in  them  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  Deut  v.  29.      ^^  O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in 
them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  my  command- 
ments !''  &c. 
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§  24.  When  it  is  said,  ^'  If  a  righteous  man  turn  from  his 
righteousness,  and  commit  iniquity,  his  righteousness  shall  not 
be  remembered,  but  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity  ;^^  we  need  not, 
according  to  the  Scripture  manner  of  expression,  understand 
any  thing,  but  his  seeming  right«!ousness,  or  the  righteousness 
that  he  seemeth  to  have.  Christ  has  often  such  an  aphorism 
as  this,  **'  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundance  ;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hdth  ;^^  which  he  applies  to 
that  apparent  godliness,  grace,  or  piety,  which  natural  men 
have,  as  is  evident  by  the  contexts,  and  the  occasions  of  his 
using  this  aphorism ;  as  Matt.  xiii.  12.  and  Matt.  xxv.  29« 
and  Mark  iv.  25.  This,  in  another  place,  is  explained  thus: — 
'^  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  ;  and  whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have  ;^^  Luke  viii.  18.  Being  a  righteous  man,  does,  indeed, 
commonly  signify  to  be  one  that  is  truly  and  sincerely  godly. 
And  so  is  believing  in  Christ  mentioned  frequently  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  one  that  is  truly  Christ^s  disciple. 
Yet  we  read  of  some  that  are  said  to  believe^  who,  even  at  that 
verv  time,  are  spoken  of  as  wanting  something  necessary  to 
make  them  true  disciples :  John  ii.  ^,  34,  25.  ^^  Now  wheo 
he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  in  the  feast  day,  many  be- 
lieved in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he  did. 
But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  to  them  because  he  knew 
all  men ;  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for 
he  knew  what  was  in  man."  These  words  intimate,  that 
though  they  believed,  yet  Christ  knew  that  they  had  not  that 
in  them  then,  that  was  to  be  depended  on  for  perseverance; 
which  implies,  that  if  they  were  true  believers,  of  a  right  prin- 
ciple, their  perseverance  might  be  depended  on.  And  we  are 
elsewhere  told,  why  some  that  believe,  endure  but  for  a  while, 
and  do  not  persevere,  viz,  because  they  have  no  root  in  them- 
selves. 

§25.  That  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  faith 
and  seeming  grace  of  such  professors  as  fall  away,  and  such 
as  persevere,  even  before  any  distinction  appears  as  to  perse- 
verance, or  while  both  retain  their  religion,  is  exceedingly  ma- 
nifest by  John  vi.  64,  65.  "  But  there  are  some  of  you  that 
believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they 
were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him.  And  be 
said,  Therefore  said  I  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto 
me,  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my  Father."  And  verse 
70:  "And  Jesus  answered  them.  Have  not  J  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?"  Here,  before  Judas  had 
fallen  away,  he  is  said  not  to  believe,  and  to  be  a  devil.  Now 
Judas  was  a  professing  disciple,  and  a  distinguished  one.  He 
was  a  visible  believer.      Christ  speaks  of  him  as  one  that  had 
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forsaken  all,  and  followed  him  in  the  regeneration,  as  is  evi* 
dent  in  Matt.  xix.  27,  28;  and  as  one  that  had  continued 
with  Christ  in  his  temptations,  Luke  xxii.  28.— compared  with 
verse  30.  There  were  great  appearances  of  true  grace  in 
him,  as  there  were  in  Ahitophel,  his  type,  with  whom  Duvid 
took  sweet  counsel,  &c.  And,  therefore,  as  a  righteous  man, 
Christ  had  given  him  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  sent  him  forth  to  preach  the  £;ospel,  and  heal  the 
flick,  and  cast  out  devils. — Yet  he,  even  before  he  fell  away,  is 
said  not  to  believe,  but  to  he  then  a  devil :  which  is  agreeable 
to  what  the  apostle  says  of  apostates; — "  They  went  out  from 
us,  because  they  were  not  of  us.  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  with  us.^^ 

§  26.  That  they  who  once  truly  believe  in  Christ,  never  fall 
away  finally  and  perish,  is  evident,  because  they  that  now  be- 
lieve not,  and  are  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  are  spoken  of  as 
those  that  never  have  believed,  Jr>hn  iii.  18.  *^  Because  he  hath 
not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God." 
Which  supposes,  that  none  of  those  that  have  believed,  are 
now  unbelievers,  or  are  now  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  So 
again,  those  who  shall  be  condemned  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
are  represented  as  those,  not  only  whom  Christ  then  will  know 
not,  but  as  those  whom  he  never  knew.  Matt.  vii.  23.  But 
how  can  this  be  a  true  representation,  if  some  of  them  were 
once  true  Christians,  and  so  were  known  and  owned  by  Christ, 
but  only  have  since  apostatized  ?  When  St.  Paul  kept  under 
his  body,  lest  he  should  be  a  cast-away,  (I  Cor  ix.  27.)  he  did 
no  otherwise  than  he  was  wont  to  do  in  temporal  concerns,  in 
cases  where m  he  was  beforehand  certain  of  the  event.  So 
he  sent  word  to  the  chief  captain  of  the  Jews  lying  in  wait  to 
kill  him,  lest  he  should  be  murdered  by  them,  though  it  was 
revealed  to  him  from  God,  but  the  very  night  before,  that  he 
should  live  to  see  Rome  ;  Acts  xxiii.  Vz — ^21.  So  he  would 
not  allow  the  sailors  to  leave  the  ship.''  &c.  Bcllamy'^s  True 
Religion^  Disc.  1.  Inference  9.  1  John  iii.  6.  "  Whosoever  sin- 
neth,  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him."  This  could  not 
be  true,  if  a  man  who  has  truly  seen  him,  and  known  him, 
might  finally  fall  away  to  sin. 

§  27.  As  to  scripture  cautions  against  falling  away,  lest  it 
should  issue  in  damnation ;  we  may  observe  that  God  had 
been  pleased  to  connect  eternal  life  with  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  life ;  and  therefore,  although  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  Adam  should  have  eternal  life  in  himself^  after  he  had 
fallen,  as  God's  peremptory  declaration  and  unalterable  con- 
stitution  had  made  it  impossible ;  yet  we  are  told,  that  after 
the  fall,  God  placed  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  lest  the  man  should  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  live  for  ever. 
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So  Odd  haf  connected  damnation  with  living  in  allowed  sin, 
and  being  overcome  by  sin,  and  brought  under  its  power.  And 
therefore,  although  it  be  impossible,  that  men,  after  thej  are 
once  truly  converted,  should  ever  perish,  yet  they  are  warned 
against  falling  away  and  yielding  to  the  power  of  sin,  lest  tbej 
should  perish  :  and  the  apostle  Paul  kept  under  his  body,  leit 
he  should  be  a  cast-away^ 

§  28.  As  to  objections  from  such  hy|>othetical  propositions  as 
those,  Heb.  x.  27,  &c.  **  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  we  have  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  of  the  truth. ^^  Heb.  vi.  4,  d&c.  ^*  For  it 
is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  if  they  fall 
away,^*  &c.  Such  hypothetical  propositions  may  be  tnie^ 
when  one  or  both  parts  of  it  are  impossible,  as  the  truth  of  such 
a  proposition  consists  in  the  connexion  of  the  antecedent  and 
consequent ;  as  when  our  Lord  said  to  the  Jews,  ^^  If  I  should 
say,  I  know  him  not,  I  should  be  a  liar  like  unto  you.'*  See 
CRll  against  Whitby,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

§  29.  Objection,  That  we  are  required  to  take  care  and 
to  PRAT  that  we  may  persevere.  It  was  impossible  for  Christ 
to  fail  under  his  trials  ;  and  yet  how  evident  is  it  that  he  used 
means,  endeavours,  care,  labour,  and  earnest  prayers,  that  he 
might  persevere  ? — In  order  to  show,  that  an  absolute  promise 
of  perseverance  does  consist  with  counsels  and  exhortations  to 
enaeavour,  and  care  to  persevere,  I  would  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing positions. 

Position  I.  What  it  is  proper  for  us  to  seek  by  earnest  and 
importunate  prayer,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  use  means,  labowr  and 
care, for  that  end.  The  reason  is  plain  :  prayer  is  one  kind  of 
seeking  the  thing ;  it  is  using  means,  ana  one  way  of  labour- 
ing for  it,  taking  care  to  obtain  it,  and  pursuing  after  it 
There  are  many  mstances  of  prayer,  and  commands  to  pray  for 
things  promised.  Christ  on  earth  prayed  for  things  promised ; 
and  he  continually  intercedes  in  heaven  for  things  promised. 

Position  II.  What  it  is  proper  that  persons  should  use  en- 
deavours, means,  and  care  for,  they  are  properly  exhorted  to 
use  those  means  and  endeavours. 

Position  HI.  That  which  it  is  proper  for  another  to  use 
means,  labours,  and  care  for,  that  he  may  obtain  it,  though  he 
knows  it  is  certainly  promised,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  use 
means.  &c.  to  obtain  for  ourselves,  though  it  is  promised. 
But  Christ  used  means,  endeavours,  labour,  &c.  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sincerely  good  men,  though  it  be  promised.  He  la^ 
boured,  took  care,  denied  himself,  and  suffered  for  the  salva« 
tion  of  sincerely  good  men ;  which  yet  had  been  before  abun- 
dantly promised  to  him,  and  promised  to  men  in  the  Okl 
Testament ;  and  Christ  himself  had  promised  it  The  scrip- 
ture represents,  that  Christ  ran  a  race  to  win  a  prize,  and  en- 
dured the  cross  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him. 
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§  30.  if  it  were  left  to  the  freedom  of  men^s  own  will,  whe- 
ther men  should  persevere,  in  the  sense  that  the  Arminians 
suppose ;  t.  e.  to  a  will  not  determined  by  God,  but  self-deter- 
mined, then  it  would  be  absurd  to  pray  to  God  that  we  majr 
persevere ;  that  be  would  keep  us  irom  falling,  and  that  he 
would  uphold  our  goings  in  his  paths,  &c. 

§  31.  If  grace  implanted  in  the  heart,  be  not  an  infallible 
sign  that  a  man  shall  have  eternal  life,  how  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  an  earnest  of  glory  ?  when  a  man  may  have  the  Spirit, 
and  yet  have  no  assurance  that  he  shall  be  glorified.  For 
every  one  who  has  the  grace  of  God  implanted  in  his  heart, 
lias  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  his  sanctifying  influences. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

(:0\C£HN1NG     THE     NECESSITY     AND     REASONABLENESS     OF     THE 
CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE  OF   SATISFACTION    FOR   SIN. 

§  1.  The  necessity  of  satisfaction  for  sin^  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  that  Christian  doctrine,  may  appear  from  the  following 
considerations :  Justice  requires  that  sin  be  punished,  because 
sin  deserves  punishment  What  the  demerit  of  sin  calls  for, 
justice  calls  for  ;  for  it  is  only  the  same  thing  in  diifercnt  words. 
For  the  notion  of  a  desert  of  punishment,  is  the  very  same  as 
a  just  connexion  with  punishment.  None  will  deny  but  that 
there  is  such  a  thing,  in  some  cases,  as  the  desert  or  demerit 
of  a.  crime,  its  calling  for,  or  requiring  punishment  And,  to 
say  that  tlie  desert  of  a  crime  does  require  punishment,  is  just 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  reason  why  it  requires  it  is,  that  it 
deserves  it.  So  that  the  suitableness  of  the  connexion  between 
the  crime  and  the  punishment,  consists  in  the  desert ;  and, 
therefore,  wherever  desert  is,  there  is  such  suitableness.  None 
will  deny,  that  some  crimes  are  so  horrid,  and  so  deserving;  of 
punishment,  that  it  is  requisite  they  should  not  go  unpunished, 
unless  something  very  considerable  be  done  to  make  up  for  the 
crime;  either  some  answerable  repentance,  or  some  other 
compensation,  that  in  some  measure  at  least  balances  the  de- 
sert of  punishment,  and  so,  as  it  were,  takes  it  off,  or  disannuls 
it ;  otherwise,  the  desert  of  punishment  remaining,  all  will  al- 
low, that  it  is  fit  and  becoming,  and  to  be  desired,  that  the 
crime  should  be  severely  punished.  And  why  is  it  so,  but 
only  from  the  demerit  of  the  crime,  or  because  the  crime  so 
much  deserves  such  a  punishment  ?  It  justly  excites  so  great 
abhorrc.jcc  and  indignation,  that  it  is  requisite  there  should  be 
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a  punishment  answerable' to  this  abhorrence  and  indignaljou 
that  is  fitly  excited  by  it.  But  by  this,  all  is  ffranted  that  neods  to 
be  granted,  to  show,  that  desert  of  punishment  carries  in  it  a 
requisiteness  of  the  punishment  deserved.  For,  if  greater 
crimes  do  very  much  require  punishment,  because  of  their 
great  demerit,  lesser  crimes  will  also  require  punishment,  but 
only  in  a  lesser  degree,  proportionably  to  their  demerit ;  be- 
cause the  ground  of  the  requisiteness  of  the  punishment  of 
ffreat  crimes,  is  their  demerit.  It  is  requisite  that  thoy  should 
be  punished,  on  no  other  account  but  because  they  deserve  it 

§  2.  Besides,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  it  is  requisite  that  great 
crimes  should  be  punished  with  punishment  in  some  measure 
answerable  to  the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  without  something 
to  balance  them,  some  answerable  repentance  or  other  satis- 
faction, because  of  their  great  demerit,  and  the  sreat  abhor- 
rence and  indignation  they  justly  excite,  it  will  follow,  that  it 
is  requisite  that  God  should  punish  all  sin  with  infinite  punish- 
ment ;  because  all  sin,  as  it  is  against  God,  is  infinitely  heinous, 
and  has  infinite  demerit,  is  justly  infinitely  hateful  to  him,  and 
so  stirs  up  infinite  abhorrence  and  indignation  in  him.  There- 
fore, by  what  was  before  granted,  it  is  requisite  that  God 
should  punish  it,  unless  there  be  something  in  some  ndeasure 
to  balance  this  desert.  Now  there  can  be  no  repentance  of  it, 
or  sorrow  for  it,  in  any  measure  answerable  or  proportionable 
to  the  heinousness  of  the  demerit  of  the  crime ;  because  that 
is  infinite,  and  there  can  be  no  infinite  sorrow  for  sin  in  finite 
creatures ;  yea,  there  can  be  none  that  bears  any  proportion 
to  it.  Repentance  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  it,  and, 
therefore,  can  weigh  nothing  when  put  in  the  scales  with  it, 
and  so  does  nothing  at  all  towards  compensating  it,  or  dimi- 
nishing the  desert  or  requisiteness  of  punishment,  any  more 
than  if  there  were  no  repentance.  If  any  ask,  why  God  could 
not  pardon  the  injury  on  repentance,  without  other  satisfaction, 
without  any  wrong  to  justice ;  I  ask  the  same  person,  why  he 
could  not  also  pardon  the  injury  without  repentance  ?  For  all 
the  repentance  men  are  capable  of,  is  as  no  repentance  at  aii^ 
in  comparison  with  the  greatness  of  the  injury ;  for  it  bears  no 
proportion  to  it.  And  it  would  be  as  dishonourable  and  unfit 
for  (rod  to  pardon  the  injury  without  any  repentance  at  all,  as 
to  do  it  merely  on  the  account  of  a  repentance  that  bears  no 
more  proportion  to  the  injury,  than  none  at  all.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  forgiven  on  repentance,  because  it  in  any  wise  com- 
pensates, or  takes  oif,  or  diminishes  the  desert  or  requisiteness 
of  punishment ;  but  because  of  the  respect  that  evangelical 
repentance  has  to  compensation  already  made. 

§  3.  If  sin,  therefore,  deserves  punishment,  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  it  should  be  pu- 
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iiisbed.  It*  the  case  be  so,  that  sin  deserves  punishment  from 
men,  in  those  cases  it  is  proper  it  should  receive  punishment 
from  men.  A  fault  cannot  be  properly  said  to  deserve  punish- 
ment from  any,  but  those  to  whom  it  belongs  to  inflict  punish- 
ment when  it  is  deserved.  In  those  cases,  therefore,  wherein 
it  belongs  to  men  to  inflict  punishment,  it  is  proper  for  them 
to  inflict  that  punishment  that  is  deserved  of  them.  Again,  if 
8(n^s  desert  of  punishment  be  the  proper  ground  of  the  fitness 
of  its  connexion  with  punishment,  or  rather  be  that  wherein 
fitness  of  the  connexion  consists ;  it  will  thence  follow,  not 
only  that  it  is  fit  that  the  sin  which  deserves  punishment, 
should  be  punished,  but,  also,  that  it  should  be  punished  as  it 
deserves,  it  is  meet  that  a  person^s  state  should  be  agreeable 
to  the  quality  of  his  dispositions  and  voluntary  actions.  Suf- 
fering is  suitable  and  answerable  to  the  quality  of  sinful  dispo- 
sitions and  actions ;  it  is  suitable  that  they  who  do  evil,  should 
receive  evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  that  they  do  or  will.  It  is 
but  justice  that  it  should  be  so ;  and,  when  sin  is  punished,  it 
receives  but  its  own,  or  that  wliich  is  suitably  connected  with 
it  But  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  it  is  suitably  connect- 
ed with  punishment,  or  that  it  is  suitable  that  it  should  be  con- 
nected with  it,  and  yet  that  it  is  suitable  it  should  not  be  con- 
nected with  it.  All  sin  may  be  resolved  into  hatred  of  God 
and  our  neighbour ;  as  all  our  duty  may  be  resolved  into  love 
to  God  and  our  neighbour.  And  it  is  but  meet,  that  this  spirit 
of  enmity  should  receive  a  return  in  its  own  kind,  that  it  should 
receive  enmity  again.  Sin  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  wishes 
ill,  and  aims  at  ill  to  God  and  man ;  but  to  God  especially. 
It  strikes  at  God  ;  it  would,  if  it  could,  procure  his  misery  and 
non-existence.  It  is  but  suitable,  that  with  what  measure  it 
metes,  it  should  be  measured  to  it  again.  It  is  but  suitable, 
that  men  should  reap  what  they  sow,  and  that  .the  rewards 
of  every  man^s  hand  should  be  given  him.  This  is  what 
the  consciences  of  all  men  naturally  declare.  There  is  no- 
thing that  men  know  sooner,  after  they  come  to  the  exer* 
cise  of  their  reason,  than  that,  when  they  have  done  wicked- 
ness, they  deserve  punishment.  The  consciences  not  only 
of  Christians,  and  tnose  who  have  been  educated  in  the  prin* 
ciples  of  divine  revelation,  but,  also,  the  consciences  of  hea- 
thens inform  them  of  this :  therefore,  unless  conscience  has 
been  stupified  by  frequent  violations,  when  men  have  done 
wickedness,  there  remains  a  sense  of  guilt  upon  their  minds; 
a  sense  of  an  obligation  to  punishment.  It  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  which  conscience  or  reason  tells  them  it  is  suitable 
should  come ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  afraid  and  jealous,  ami 
ready  to  flee  when  no  man  pursues.  Seeing,  therefore,  it  is 
requisite  that  sin  should  be  punished,  as  punishment  is  deserved 
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and  just ;  therefore,  the  justice  of  God  obliges  him  to  ptinisii 
sin.  For  it  belongs  to  God,  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uai- 
versahty  of  things,  to  maintain  order  and  decorum  in  his  king- 
dom, and  to  see  to  it,  that  decency  and  righteousness  take 
place  in  all  cases.  That  perfection  of  his  nature,  whereby  he 
IS  disposed  to  this,  is  his  justice :  therefore,  his  justice  natu- 
rally disposes  him  to  punish  sin  as  it  deserves. 

§4.  The  holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  infinite  opposition 
of  his  nature  to  sin,  naturally  and  necessarily  disposes  him  to 
punish  sin.  Indeed  his  justice  is  part  of  his  holiness.  But 
when  we  speak  of  God^s  justice  inclining  him  to  punish  sin, 
we  have  respect  only  to  that  exercise  of  his  holiness  whereby 
he  loves  that  holy  and  beautiful  order  that  consists  in  the  con* 
nexion  of  one  thing  with  another,  according  to  their  nature, 
and  so  between  sin  and  punishment ;  and  nis  opposition  to 
that  which  would  be  so  unsuitable  as  a  disconnexion  of  these 
things.  But  now  I  speak  of  the  holiness  of  God  as  appear- 
ing not  directly  and  immediately  in  his  hatred  of  an  unsuit- 
able, hateful  disconnexion  between  sin  and  that  which  is  pro- 
Cer  for  it ;  but  in  his  hatred  of  sin  itself,  or  the  opposition  of 
is  nature  to  the  odious  nature  of  sin.  If  God^s  nature  be  in- 
finitely opposite  to  sin,  then  doubtless  he  has  a  disposition 
answerable  to  oppose  it  in  his  acts  and  works.  If  he  by  his 
nature  be  an  enemy  to  sin  with  an  infinite  enmity,  then  he  is 
doubtless  disposed  to  act  as  an  enemy  to  it,  or  to  do  the  part  of 
an  enemy  to  it.  And  if  he  be  disposed  naturally  to  do  the 
part  of  an  enemy  against  sin,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
against  the  faultiness  or  blameworthiness  of  moral  agents; 
then  it  will  follow,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  act  as  ah  enemy 
to  those  that  are  the  persons  faulty  and  blameworthy,  or  arc 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  it,  as  being  the  persons  faulty. 
Indignation  is  the  proper  exercise  of  hatred  of  any  thing  as  a 
fault  or  thing  blameable ;  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
either  in  the  Creator  or  creature,  as  hatred  of  a  fault  without 
indignation,  unless  it  be  conceived  or  hoped  that  the  fault  is 
suffered  for,  and  so  the  indignation  be  satisfied.  Whoever 
finds  a  hatred  to  a  fault,  and  at  the  same  time  imputes  the 
fault  to  him  that  committed  it,  he  therein  feels  an  indignation 
against  him  for  it.  So  that  God,  by  his  necessary  infinite 
hatred  of  sin,  is  necessarily  disposed  to  punish  it  with  a  punish- 
ment answerable  to  his  hatred. 

§  5.  It  does  not  become  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  a  being 
of  infinite  glory,  purity,  and  beauty,  to  suffer  such  a  thing  as 
sin,  an  uncomely  disorder,  an  infinitely  detestable  pollution,  to 
appear  in  the  world  subject  to  his  government,  without  his 
making  an  opposition  to  it,  or  giving  some  public  manifesta- 
tions and  tokens  of  his  infinite  abhorrence  of  it ;  for  "he  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity;" 
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lleb.  i.  13.  It  is  natural  in  such  a  case  to  expect  tokens  of  the 
utmost  opposition.  If  we  could  behold  the  infinite  Fountain 
of  purity  and  holiness,  and  could  see  what  an  infinitely  pure 
flame  it  is,  and  with  what  a  pure  brightness  it  shines,  so  that 
the  heavens  appear  impure  when  compared  with  it ;  and  then 
should  behold  some  infinitely  odious  and  deiestable  filthiness 
brought  and  set  in  its  presence :  would  it  not  be  natural  to  ex- 
pect some  ineffably  vehement  opposition  made  to  it  ?  and 
would  not  the  want  of  it  be  indecent  and  shockin^:  ? 

§  6.  If  it  be  to  God^s  glory  that  he  is  in  his  nature  infinitely 
holy  and  opposite  to  sin  ;  then  it  is  to  his  glory  to  be  infinitely 
displeased  with  sin.  And  if  it  be  to  God's  glory  to  be  infinite- 
ly displeased  with  sin  ;  then  it  must  be  to  his  glory  to  exercise 
and  manifest  that  displeasure,  and  to  act  accordingly.  But 
the  proper  exercise  and  testimony  of  displeasure  against  sin 
in  the  Supreme  Being  and  absolute  Governor  of  the  world,  is 
takioff  vengeance.  Men  may  show  their  hatred  of  sin  by  la- 
menting it,  and  mourning  for  it,  and  taking  great  pains,  and 
undergoing  great  difficulties  to  prevent  or  remove  it,  or  by  ap- 
proving God's  vengeance  for  it.  Taking  vengeance  is  not  the 
proper  way  of  fellow-subjects'  hatred  of  sin  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
Bupreme  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world,  to  whom  vengeance 
belongs ;  because  he  has  the  ordering  and  government  of  all 
things,  and  therefore  the  suffering  of  sin  to  go  unpunished 
would  iri  him  be  a  conniving  at  it.  Taking  vengeance  is  as 
much  the  proper  manifestation  of  God's  displeasure  at  sin,  as 
a  mighty  worK  is  the  proper  manifestation  of  his  power,  or  as  a 
wise  work  is  the  proper  manifestation  of  his  wisdom.  There 
may  be  other  testimonies  of  God's  displeasedness  with  and 
abhorrence  of  sin,  without  testifying  his  displeasure  in  condign 
punishment  He  might  declare  he  has  such  a  displeasure  and 
abhorrence.     So  there  might  be  other  testimonies  of  God's 

tower  and  wisdom,  besides  a  powerful  wise  effect.  He  might 
ave  declared  himself  to  be  infinitely  wise  and  powerful. 
But  yet  there  would  have  been  wanting  the  proper  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  power  and  wisdom,  if  God  had  only  declared 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  these  attributes. — The  creatures 
might  have  believed  him  to  be  all-wise  and  almighty  ;  but  by 
seeing  his  mighty  and  wise  works,  they  see  his  power  Hud  wis- 
dom. So  if  there  had  been  only  a  declaration  of  God's  ab- 
horrence and  displeasure  against  sin,  the  creature  mi<;ht  have 
believed  it,  but  c(»uld  not  have  seen  it,  unless  he  should  also 
take  vengeance  for  it. 

§7.  The  honour  of  the  greatness^  excellency  and  majesty  of 
God^s  being,  requires  that  sin  be  punished  with  an  infinite 
punishment.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  requisiteness  of 
God's  punishing  sin,  on  account  of  the  demerit  and  hateful- 
of  it  absolutely  considered,  and  not  directly  as  God  is  in- 
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terested  in  the  attair.     But  now,  if  we  consider  sin  as  levelled 
against  God,  not  only  conipensative  justice  to  the  sinner,  bot 
justice  to  himself^  requires  that  God  should  punish  sin  with 
infinite  punishment.      Sin  casts  contempt  on  the  majesty  and 
greatness  of  God.     The  language  of  it  is,  that  he  is  a  being 
not  worthy  to  be  honoured  or  feared ;    not  so  great  that  hii 
displeasure  is  worthy  to  be  dreaded ;  and  that  his  threatenina 
of  wrath  are  despicable.      Now,  the  proper  vindication  or  £- 
fence  of  God^s  majesty  in  such  a  case,  is,  for  God  to  contradict 
this  language  in  his  providence  towards  sin  that  speaks  it,  or 
to  contradict  the  language  of  sin  in  the  event  and  fruit  of  na. 
Sin  says,  God  is  a  being  not  worthy  that  the  sinner  should  fiear 
him ;  and  so  affronts  him  without  fear.      The  proper  vindici- 
tion  of  God^s  majesty  from  this  is,  for  God  to  show,  by  the 
event,  that  he  is  an  infinitely  fearful  and  terrible  being.    '  The 
language  of  sin  is,  that  God^s  displeasure  is  not  worthy  that 
the  sinner  should  regard  it.     The  proper  vindication  of  G^ 
from  this  language  is,  to  show,  by  the  experience  of  the  event, 
the  infinite  dreadfulness  of  that  slighted  displeasure.     In  mcfa 
a  case,  the  majesty  of  God  requires  this  vindication.     It  cannot 
be  properly  vindicated  without  it,  neither  can  God  be  just  to 
himself  without  this  vindication ;  unless  there  could  be  such  t 
thing  as  a  repentance,  humiliation,  and  sorrow,  proportionable 
to  the  greatness  of  the  majesty  despised.      When  the  maiestj 
of  God  has  such  contempt  cast  upon  it,  and  is  trodden  dowB 
in  the  dust  by  vile  sinners,  it  is  not  fit  that  this  infinite  and  gfo* 
rious  majesty  should  be  led  under  this  contempt ;    but  that  it    ' 
should  be  vindicated  by  something  opposite  to  the  contempt, 
which  is  equivalent  to  it,  or  of  weight  sufficient  to  balance  it; 
either  an  equivalent  punishment,  or  an  equivalent  sorrow  aod 
repentance.      So  that  sin  must  be  punished  with  an  infinite 
punishment 

§  8.  There  is  a  necessity  of  sin^s  being  punished  with  a 
condign  punishment,  from  the  law  of  God  that  threatens  such 
punishment.  All  but  Epicurians  will  own,  that  all  moral 
agents,  are  subjects  of  God^s  moral  government :  and  that, 
therefore,  he  has  given  a  law  to  his  creatures.  But  if  God  hai 
given  a  law  to  his  creatures,  that  law  must  have  sanctions,!,  e; 
it  must  be  enforced  with  threatenings  of  punishment;  otherwise 
it  fails  of  having  the  nature  of  a  law,  and  is  only  of  the  natnre 
of  counsel,  or  advice ;  or  rather  of  a  request.  For  one  being  to 
express  his  inclination,  or  will,  to  another,  concerning  any  thing 
he  would  receive  from  him,  any  love  or  respect,  without  any 
threatening  annexed,  but  leaving  it  with  the  person  applied  to, 
whether  he  will  grant  it  or  not,  supposing  that  his  refusal  will 
be  with  impunity ;  is  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  request.  It 
does  not  amount  to  counsel  or  advice ;  because,  when  we  fpft 
counsel  to  others,  it  is  for  their  interest.    But  when  we  eipreas 
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\  or  will  of  something  we  would  receive,  firom  them, 
unity  to  them  whether  they  grant  it  or  not,  this  is 
perly  requesting  than  counselHng.  No  doubt  it  foils 
of  the  nature  of  law-giving.  For  such  an  expression 
mil  as  this,  is  an  expression  of  will,  without  any  ex- 
S  authority.  It  holds  forth  no  authority,  for  us  merely 
«t  our  wills  or  inclinations  to  another ;  nor  indeed 
bibit  any  authority  over  a  person  applied  to,  to  pro- 
rewards.  So  persons  may,  and  often  do  promise  re- 
others,  for  doing  those  things  that  they  have  no  power 

them  to.  So  may  persons  do  to  their  equals  :  So 
ig  do  to  others  who  arc  not  his  subjects.  This  is  ra- 
eiming  with  others,  than  giving  them  laws.  That  ex- 
)f  will  only  is  a  law,  which  is  exhibited  in  such  a 
s  to  express  the  law-giver's  power  over  the  person  to 
3  manifested,  expressing  his  power  of  disposal  of  him, 
;  as  he  complies  or  refuses ;    that  which  shows  power 

so  as  to  oblige  him  to  comply,  or  to  make  it  be  to 
'  he  refuses. 

r  the  same  reason,  that  it  is  necessary  the  divine  law 
ve  a  threatening  of  condign  punishment  annexed,  it 
cessary  that  the  threatening  should  be  fulfilled.  For 
ening  wholly  relates  to  the  execution.  If  it  had  no 
I  with  execution,  it  would  be  wholly  void,  and  would 
threatening:  and  so  far  as  there  is  not  a  connexion 
ution,  whether  that  be  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ; 
d  in  such  a  degree,  is  it  void,  and  so  far  approaches 
ture  of  no  threatening,  as  much  as  if  that  degree  of 
ion  was  expressed  in  the  threatening.     As  for  in- 

lin  fails  of  threatened  punishment  half  the  times, 
9  void  the  threatening  in  one  half  of  it,  and  brings  it 
le  no  more  than  if  the  threatening  had  expressed  only 

that  sin  should  be  punished  half  the  times  that  it  is 
j.  But  if  it  be  needful  that  all  sin  in  every  act  should 
ten  by  law,  t.  e.  with  a  prohibition  and  threatening  of 
punishment  annexed,  and  that  the  threatening  of  sin 
lign  punishment  should  be  universal ;  then  it  is  ne- 
lat  it  should  be  universally  executed.  A  threatening 
niscient  and  true  being  can  be  supposed  to  signify 
>unishment  than  is  intended  to  be  executed,  and  is 
larily  to  be  understood  of  any  more.  A  threatening, 
fies  any  thing,  is  a  signification  of  some  connexion 
he  crime  and  the  punishment.  But  the  threatening 
niscient  being,  cannot  be  understood  to  signify  any 
lexion  with  punishment  than  there  is. 
'  it  be  needful  that  there  should  be  a  divine  law,  it  is 
lat  this  divine  law  should  be  maintained  in  the  nature, 
irity  and  strength  that  is  proper  to  it  as  a  law.    The 
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nature,  life,  authority  and  strength  of  every  law,  consists  in  its 
sanction,  by  which  the  deed  is  connected  with  the  compensa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  depends  on  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
that  connexion.     In  proportion  as  that  connexion  is  weary,  in 
such  proportion  does  the  law  lose  its  strength,  and  fails  of  the 
proper  nature  and  power  of  a  law,  and  degenerates  towards 
the  nature  of  requests  and  expressions  of  will  and  desire  to  re- 
ceive love  and  respect,  without  being  enforced  with  authori^. 
Dispensing  with  the  law  by  the  lawgiver,  so  as  not  to  fulfil  or 
execute  it,  in  its  nature  does  not  differ  from  an  abrogation  of 
it,  unless  the  law  contains  in  itself  such  a  clause,  (hat  it  shall 
or  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  not  fulfilled  in  certain  cases,  or 
when  the  lawgiver  pleases.     But  this  would  be  a  contradiction. 
For,  if  the  law  contained  such  a  clause  :  then,  not  to  fulfil  it, 
would  be  according  to  the  law,  and  a  fulfilment  of  the  law; 
and  therefore  there  would  be  no  dispensing  with  the  law  in  it, 
because  it  is  doing  what  the  law  itself  directs   to.     The  law 
may  contain  clauses  of  exception,   wherein  particular  cases 
may  be  excepted  from  general  rules ;  but  it  cannot  make  pro- 
vision for  a  dispensation.     And  therefore,  for  the  lawgiver  to 
dispense  with  it,  is  indeed  to  abrogate  it.     Though  it  may  not 
be  an  abrogating  it  wholly,  yet  it  is  in  some  measure  changing 
it.     To  dispense  with  the  law,  in  not  fulfilling  it  on  him  that 
breaks  it,  is  making  the  rule  give  place  to  the  sinner.     But 
certainly  it  is  an  indecent  thing,  that  sin,  which  provokes  the 
execution,  should  procure  the  abrogation   of  the  law.    The 
necessity  of  fulfilling  the  law,  in  the  sense  mentioned,  appears 
from  Matt.  v.  18.  "For verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the 
law,  until  nil  be  fulfilled.^^     The  words  will  allow  of  no  other 
tolerable  sense. 

§  II.  It  is  necessary  that  the  law  of  God  should  be  main- 
tained and  executed,  and  not  dispensed  with  or  abrogated  for 
the  sake  of  the  sinner,  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  nature  and  being  of  the  law  requires  it.  For,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  by  such  dispensation  it  loses  th  >  life  and 
authority  of  a  law,  as  it  respects  the  subject.  But  it  does  not 
only  fail  of  being  a  law  in  this  respect ;  it  fails  of  being  a  rule 
to  the  Supreme  Judge.  The  law  is  the  great  rule  of  righteous- 
ness and  decorum,  that  the  Supreme  and  Universal  Rector  has 
established  and  published,  for  the  regulation  of  things  in  the 
commonwealth  of  the  universality  of  intelligent  beings  and 
moral  agents ;  a  rule,  by  which  things  are  not  only  to  be  regu- 
lated between  one  subject  and  another,  but  between  the  king 
and  subjects;  that  it  may  be  a  rule  of  judgment  to  the  one,  as 
well  as  a  rule  of  dut}  to  the  other,  ft  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  such  a  mle  should  be  established  and  published 
for  the   benefit  of  all   that  belong  to  this   universal  common- 
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wealth,  to  be  a  rule  to  direct  both  their  actions  towards  each 
other,  and  their  expectations  from  each  other,  that  they  may 
have  a  fixed  and  known  rule  by  which  they  are  to  act  and  to 
be  dealt  with,  to  be  both  active  and  passive  as  members  of  this' 
commonwealth.  The  subject  is  most  nearly  concerned,  not 
only  in  the  measure  of  his  own  actions,  but  also  in  the  conse- 
tjuences  of  them,  or  the  method  of  his  judge^s  determinations 
concerning  him.  None  that  own  the  existence  of  a  divine  law« 
with  threatenings  annexed,  can  deny  that  there  actually  is 
such  a^'rule  as  this,  that  relates  both  to  the  manner  of  the 
creature^s  acting,  and  also  the  judge^s  acting  towards  him  as 
subject  to  that  law.  For  none  will  deny,  that  the  precepts  re- 
late to  the  manner  of  the  subject^s  acting,  and  that  the  threat- 
enings relate  to  the  manner  of  the  judge^s  proceeding  with  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  his  obedience  or  disobedience.  It 
is  needful  that  this  great  rule  for  managing  affairs  in  this  univer- 
sal commonwealth,  should  be  fixed  and  settled,  and  not  be 
vague  and  uncertain.  So  far  as  it  fails  of  this,  it  ceases  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  rule.  For  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  a 
rule,  that  it  be  something  fixed.  But  if  it  be  needful  that  it  be 
something  fixed,  then  it  is  needful  that  the  author,  and  he  by 
whom  it  subsists,  should  maintain  and  fulfil  it,  and  not  depart 
from  it ;  because  that  is  in  a  measure  to  disannul  it.  If  he 
doth  so,  therein  the  rule  becomes  unfixed,  and  it  so  far  ceases 
to  be  a  rule  to  the  judge. 

§  12.  That  the  law  should  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  sin- 
ner, is  contrary  to  the  direct  design  of  the  law.  For  tlic  law 
was  made,  that  the  subject  should  be  resuiated  by  it,  and  give 
place  to  it ;  and  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  subject,  and  to  give 

?lace  to  him,  especially  to  a  wicked,  vile,  rebellious  subject 
'he  law  is  made,  that  it  might  prevent  sin,  and  cause  it  not 
to  be  ;  and  not  that  sin  should  disannul  the  law  and  cause  it 
not  to  be.    Therefore  it  would  be  very  indecent  for  the  Su- 

Ereme  Rector  to  cause  this  great  rule  to  give  place  to  the  re- 
ellion  of  the  sinner. 

§  13.  It  is  in  nowise  fit  that  this  great  rule  should  be 
abrogated  and  give  place  to  the  opposition  and  violation  of 
the  rebellious  subject,  on  account  of  the  perfection  of  the  law, 
and  as  it  is  an  expression  of  the  perfection  of  the  lawgiver. 
The  holiness,  and  rectitude,  and  goodness  of  this  great  rule, 
which  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  has  established  for  the  regular 
tion  of  the  commonwealth  of  moral  agents,  and  its  universal 
fitness,  wisdom,  and  absolute  perfection,  render  a  partial  abro- 
gation for  the  sake  of  them  that  dislike  it,  and  will  not  submit 
to  it,  needless  and  unseemly.  If  the  great  rule  should  be  set 
aside,  for  the  sake  of  the  rebel,  it  would  carry  too  much  of  the 
face  of  acknowledgment,  in  the  lawgiver,  of  want  of  wisdom 
and  foresight,  or  of  some  defect,  in  point  of  holiness  or  right-: 
Vol.  Va  65 
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eousness,  in  his  law.  He  that  breaks  the  law^  finds  fault  with 
it,  and  casts  that  reflection  on  it,  that  it  is  not  a  good  law; 
and  if  God  should  in  part  abrogate  the  law  upon  this,  it  would 
have  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  conceding  to  the  sinner^s 
objection  against  it.  But  God  will  magnify  his  law,  and  make 
it  nonourable,  and  will  give  no  occasion  for  any  such  reflec* 
tions  upon  it,  nor  leave  the  law  under  such  a  reflection.  If 
this  great  rule  of  righteousness  be  so  excellent  and  ffood  a  law, 
it  is  not  only  unfit  that  it  should  give  place  to  rebellion,  as  this 
would  be  a  dishonour  to  the  excellency  of  the  law  and  law- 
giver ;  but  also  a  wrong  to  the  public  good,  of  which  the  Su- 
fireme  Rector  of  the  world  has  the  care,  and  is  the  guardian, 
f  the  rule  be  perfect,  perfectly  right  and  just  and  holy,  and 
with  infinite  wisdom  adapted  to  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  then 
the  public  good  requires  that  it  be  strongly  established.  The 
more  firmly  it  is  settled,  and  the  more  stronglv  it  is  guarded 
and  defended,  the  better  and  the  more  it  is  for  the  public  good; 
and  every  thing  by  which  it  is  weakened,  is  a  damase  and 
loss  to  the  commonwealth  of  beings.  But  1  have  luready 
shown  how  every  departure  from  it,  weakens  it,  unfixes  it,  and 
causes  it  to  fail  of  the  nature  of  a  settled  rule,  and  in  some 
measure  disannuls  it. 

§14.  The  sacredness  of  the  mtthority  of  the  Divine  Law- 
giver requires,  that  he  should  maintain  and  fulfil  his  law,  when 
It  is  violated  by  a  rebellious  subject.  I  have  before  spoken  of 
the  greatness  and  majesty  of  his  Beings  how  that  is  concerned 
in  it — ^I  now  would  consider  the  sacredness  of  his  authority,  as 
he  stands  related  to  his  creatures  as  their  Lawgiver.  The 
majestv  of  a  ruler  consists  very  much  in  that  which  appears  in 
him ;  that  tends  to  strike  the  subject  with  reverence  and  awe, 
and  dread  of  contempt  of  him,  or  rebellion  against  him.  And 
it  is  fit  that  this  awe  and  dread  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  the  ruler,  and  the  degree  of  authority 
with  which  he  is  vested.  But  this  awe  and  dread  is  by  an  ap* 
prehension  of  the  terribleness  of  the  consequences  of  that  con- 
tempt and  rebellion,  and  the  degree  of  the  danger  of  those 
terrible  consequences,  or  the  degree  of  connexion  of  that  rebel* 
lion  with  those  consequences :  Therefore,  if  it  be  meet  that 
this  awe  or  this  apprehension  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  the  ruler,  then  it  is  fit  that  the  con- 
sequences of  contempt  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world 
should  be  infinitely  terrible,  and  the  danger  that  it  brings  of 
punishment,  or  connexion  that  it  has  with  it,  be  strong  and 
certain,  and  consequently,  that  the  threatenings  which  enforce 
his  laws  should  be  sure  and  inviolable.  It  is  fit  the  authority 
of  a  ruler  should  be  sacred  proportionably  to  the  greatness  of 
that  authoritv,  t.  e.  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  ruler, 
and  his  worthiness  of  honour  and  obedience,  and  the  height  of 
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bis  exaltation  above  us,  and  the  absoluteness  of  his  dominion 
over  us,  and  the  strength  of  his  right  to  our  submission  and 
obedience.  But  the  sacredness  of  the  authority  of  a  sovereign 
consists  in  the  strength  of  the  enforcement  of  it,  and  guard 
that  is  about  it,  i.  e.  in  the  consequences  of  the  violation  to  him 
that  is  guilty,  and  the  degree  of  danger  of  these  consequences. 
For  the  authority  of  a  ruler  does  not  consist  in  the  power  or 
influence  he  has  on  another  by  attractives,  but  coercives.  The 
fence  that  is  about  the  authority  of  a  prince,  that  guards  it  as 
sacred,  is  the  connexion  there  is  between  the  violations  of  it, 
and  the  terrible  consequences ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
strength  or  sureness  of  the  threatening.  Therefore,  if  this  con- 
nexion be  partly  broken,  the  fence  is  partly  broken ;  in  propor- 
tion as  the  threatenings  are  weak,  the  guard  is  weak.  But 
certainly  it  is  fit  that  the  authority  of  the  infinitely  great  and 
absolute  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  should  be  infinitely  sacred, 
and  should  be  kept  so  with  an  infinitely  strong  guard,  and 
a  fence,  without  any  breach  in  it.  And  it  is  not  becom- 
ing the  sacredness  of  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  great 
«'0cvrox|aru;,  that  that  perfectly  holy,  just,  and  infinitely  wise 
and  good  law,  which  he  has  established  as  the  great  rule  for 
the  regulation  of  all  things  in  the  universal  commonwealth  of 
beings,  should  be  set  aside,  to  give  place  to  the  infinitely  un- 
reasonable and  vile  opposition  that  sinners  make  to  it,  and  their 
horrid  and  daring  rebellion  against  it. 

§  15.  The  truth  of  the  lawgiver  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
threatening  of  the  law  should  be  fulfilled  in  every  punctilio. 
The  threatening  of  the  law  is  absolute  :  Thou  shalt  surely  die. 
It  is  true,  the  ooiigation  does  not  lie  in  the  claim  of  the  person 
threatened,  as  it  is  in  promises :  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  person  threatened  will  claim  the  punishment  threaten- 
ed. And«  indeed,  if  we  look  upon  things  strictly,  those  seem 
to  reckon  the  wrong  way,  who  suppose  the  necessity  of  the 
execution  to  arise  from  an  obligation  on  God  in  executing, 
properly  consequent  on  his  threatening.  For  the  necessity  of 
the  connexion  of  the  execution  with  the  threatening,  seems  to 
arise  directly  the  other  way,  viz.  from  the  obligation  that  was 
on  the  omniscient  God  in  threatening,  consequent  on  the  futu- 
rity of  the  execution.  Though,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  execute  because  he  has  threatened,  yet  he  was 
obliged  not  absolutely  to  threaten,  if  he  at  the  same  time  knew 
that  he  should  not  and  would  not  execute  ;  because  this  would 
not  have  been  consistent  with  his  truth.  So  that,  from  the 
truth  of  God,  there  is  an  inviolable  connexion  between  abso- 
lute threatening  and  execution ;  not  so  properly  from  an  obli- 
ffation  on  God  to  conform  the  execution  to  the  past  absolute 
threatening,  as  from  his  obligation  to  conform  his  absolute 
threatening  to  the  future  execution.    This  God  was  absolutely 
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obliged  to  do,  as  he  would  speak  the  truth.  For  if  God  abso- 
lutely threatened  contrary  to  what  he  knew  would  come  to 
pass,  then  he  absolutely  threatened  contrary  to  what  he  knew 
to  be  truth.  And  how  any  can  speak  contrary  to  what  they 
know  to  be  the  truth,  in  declaring,  promising,  or  threateninp^, 
or  any  other  way,  consistently  wittuperfect  and  inviolable  truth, 
I  cannot  conceive.  Threatenings  are  significations  of  some" 
thing ;  and  if  ttiey  are  made  consistent  with  truth,  or  are  true 
significations  of  any  thing,  they  are  significations  of  that  which 
is  true.  If  absolute  threatenings  are  significations  of  any  thing, 
they  are  significations  of  the  futurity  of  the  thing  threatened  bot 
if  tne  futurity  of  the  thing,  threatened  is  not  true,  then  how  can 
the  threatenings  be  true  significations  ?  And  if  God,  in  them, 
■peaks  contrary  to  what  he  knows,  and  contrary  to  what  he 
intends ;  how  he  can  speak  true,  is  to  me  inconceivable. 

&  16.  It  is  with  absolute  threatenings,  as  it  is  with  predictions. 
When  God  has  foretold  something  that  shall  come  to  pass 
hereafter,  which  does  not  concern  our  interest,  and  so  is  or  the 
nature  neither  of  a  promise  nor  threatening,  there  is  a  necessary 
connexion  betwixt  the  prediction  and  the  fulfilment,  bot  not  1^ 
virtue  of  any  claim  we  have  to  make  ;  and  so  not  properly  by 
virtue  of  any  obligation  to  fulfil  consequent  on  the  prediction, 
but  by  virtue  of  an  obligation  on  an  omniscient  Being  in  predk> 
ting,  consequent  on  what  he  knew  he  would  fulfil ;  an  obliga- 
tion to  conform  the  prediction  to  the  future  event.  It  is  as 
much  against  the  veracity  of  God,  absolutely  to  threaten  what 
he  knows  he  will  not  accomplish,  as  to  predict  what  he  knows 
he  will  not  accomplish ;  for  to  do  either,  would  be  to  declare, 
that  something  will  be,  which  he  at  the  same  time  does  not 
intend  shall  be.  Absolute  threatenings  are  a  sort  of  predic- 
tions. God  in  them  foretels  or  declares  what  shall  come  to 
pass.  They  do  not  difier  from  mere  predictions,  in  the  nature 
of  the  declaration  or  foretelling ;  but  partly  in  the  thing  declar- 
ed or  foretold,  being  an  evil  to  come  upon  us — a  mere  pre- 
diction being  of  a  thing  indifierent — and  partly,  in  the  end  of 
foretelling.  In  a  threatening,  the  end  of  foretelling  is  to  deter 
us  from  smning ;  and  predictions  of  things  indifferent  are  for 
some  other  end.  Absolute  threatenings  are  God^s  declarations 
of  something  future ;  and  the  truth  of  God  does  as  much 
oblige  him  to  keep  the  truth  in  declarations  of  what  is  future, 
as  of  what  is  past  or  present.  For  things  past  present  and  future, 
are  all  alike  before  God — all  alike  in  his  view.  And  when 
God  declares  to  others  what  he  sees  himself,  he  is  equally 
obliged  to  truth,  whether  the  thing  declared  be  past,  present, 
or  to  come.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  of  tne  distinction 
between  present  truth  and  future,  in  this  case.  For  if  any  of 
God's  absolute  threatenings  are  not  to  be  fulfilled,  those  threat- 
enings are  declarations  or  revelations  contrarv  to  future  truth. 
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But  such  a  threatening  is  a  revelation  of  the  futurition  of  a  pun- 
ishment. That  futurition  is  now  present  with  God,  when  he 
threatens :  present  in  his  mind,  his  knowledge.  And  if  he 
signifies  that  a  thing  is  future,  which  he  knows  not  to  be  fu- 
ture ;  then  the  signification  he  gives  is  contrary  to  present  truth, 
even  contrary  to  what  God  now  knows  is  future. — Again,  an 
absolute  threatening  is  a  signification  of  the  present  intention 
of  him  that  threatens ;  and  therefore,  if  he  threatens  what  he 
does  not  intend  to  fulfil,  then  he  signifies  an  intention  to  be, 
which  is  not ;  and  so  the  threatening  is  contrary  to  present 
truth.  God^s  absolute  threatenings  are  a  revelation  to  his 
subjects,  of  the  appointed  measures  of  their  Judge ^s  proceeding 
witn  respect  to  their  breaches  of  his  law ;  and  if  they  do  not 
reveal  what  is  indeed  the  intended  method  of  the  Judge^s 
proceeding,  then  it  is  not  a  true  revelation. 

§  17.  There  is  a  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  absolute 
promises  both  ways,  viz.  both  by  an  obligation  on  God  to  fore- 
tel  or  declare,  or  foredeclare,  the  future  benefit,  according  to 
what  he  foresaw  would  be^  and  he  intended  should  be;  and 
also  by  an  obligation  on  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  consequent 
on  his  predicting,  and  by  virtue  of  the  claim  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made.  And  there  is  also  an  obligation 
on  God  to  fulfil  his  absolute  threatenings  consequent  on  his 
threatenings,  indirectly^  by  virtue  of  many  ill  and  undesirable 
consequences  of  the  event  being,  beside  the  certain  depen- 
dence or  certain  expectations  raised  by  God's  threatenings,  in 
the  persons  threatened,  and  others  that  are  spectators ;  of  which 
consequences  God  may  be  obliged  not  to  be  a  cause.  But 
threatenings  do  not  properly  bring  an  obligation  on  God,  that 
18  consequent  on  them  as  threatenings,  as  it  is  with  promises. 
As  to  those  threatenincs  that  are  not  positive  or  absolute,  they 
are  not  necessarily  followed  with  the  punishment  mentioned 
in  them,  because  the  possibility  of  escaping  the  punishment 
is  either  expressed  or  understood  in  the  threatening.  But  the 
divine  truth  makes  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
connexion  between  them,  that  as  much  punishment  be  inflic- 
ted as  is  signified  by  them.  If  certain  suflTering  be  not  signifi- 
ed by  them,  then  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
them  and  certain  suflTering,  according  to  God's  ordinary  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  men,  and  that,  therefore,  they,  as  they 
would  act  rationally,  have  great  reason  to  fear  it,  seeing  that 
God  does  not  see  cause  to  reveal  what  he  will  do  to  them :  if 
this  be  all  that  is  really  contained  and  understood  in  the  threat- 
ening, then  this  is  all  that  the  threatening  is  connected  with. 
Or,  if  the  proper  meaning  of  the  threatening  be,  that  such 
suffering  shall  come,  unless  they  repent,  and  this  be  all  that 
can  be  fairly  understood,  then  the  truth  of  God  makes  no  more 
necessary.    But  God's  truth  makes  a  necessary  connexion 
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between  every  threatening  and  every  promise,  and  all  that  is 
properly  signified  in  that  threatening  or  promise. 

§  18.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  by  his  death  is  certainly  a 
very  rational  thing.  If  any  person  greatly  obliged  to  me,  who 
was  dependent  on  me,  and  whom  I  loved,  should  exceedingly 
abuse  me,  and  should  go  on  in  an  obstinate  course  of  it  from 
one  year  to  another,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  say  to  him, 
and  all  new  obligations  continually  repeated  ;  though  at  length 
be  should  leave  it  off,  I  should  not  forgive  him,  unless  upoo 

Sospel  considerations.  But  if  any  person  that  was  a  much 
earer  friend  to  me,  and  one  that  haa  always  been  true  to  me, 
and  constant  to  the  utmost,  and  that  was  a  very  near  relation 
of  him  that  offended  me,  should  intercede  for  him,  and,  out  of 
the  entire  love  he  had  to  him,  should  put  himself  to  very  bard 
labours  and  difficulties,  and  undergo  great  pains  and  miseriei 
to  procure  him  forgiveness  ;  and  the  person  that  had  offended 
should,  with  a  changed  mind,  fly  to  this  mediator,  and  should 
seek  favour  in  his  name,  with  a  sense  in  his  own  mind  how 
much  his  mediator  had  done  and  sufiered  for  him ;  I  should  be 
satisfied,  and  feel  myself  inclined,  without  any  difficulty,  to  re* 
ceive  him  into  my  entire  friendship  again  ;  but  not  without  the 
last  mentioned  condition,  that  he  should  be  sensible  how  much 
his  mediator  had  done  and  suffered.  For  if  he  was  iffoorant 
of  it,  or  thought  he  had  done  only  some  small  matter,  ishoiild 
not  be  easy  nor  satisfied.  So  a  sense  of  Christie  sufiicieney 
seems  necessary  in  faith.  Abieail,  when  mediating  between 
David  and  Nabal,  when  the  former  was  provoked  to  wrtdi 
against  the  latter,  and  had  determined  to  destroy  him,  1  Sam. 
zxv.  24.  '^fell  at  David^s  feet  and  said.  Upon  me  let  this 
iniquity  be,  and  let  thy  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  tbj 
audience,  and  hear  the  voice  of  thy  handmaid."  And  in  verse 
28.  she  calls  NabaKs  iniquity  her  iniquity.  By  this  it  appean, 
that  a  mediator  putting  himself  in  the  stead  of  the  offender, 
so  that  the  offended  party  should  impute  the  offence  to  him, 
and  look  on  the  mediator  as  having  taken  it  upon  him,  looking 
on  him  as  the  debtor  for  what  satisfaction  should  be  required 
and  expected,  was  in  those  days  no  strange  notion,  or  consid- 
ered as  a  thing  in  itself  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  men^s  na- 
tural notion  of  things. 

§  19.  Chrbt  is  often  represented  as  bearing  our  sins  for  us : 
Isaiah  liii.  4.  ^^  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  onr 
sorrows."  Verse  11.  "For  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.*^ 
Verse  l2.  "  He  bare  the  sin  of  many."  And  with  an  evident 
reference  to  this  last  place,  the  apostle  says,  Heb.  ix.  28.  "  So 
Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  :  and  to  them 
that  look  for  him,  he  shall  appear  the  second  time,  without 
sin  unto  salvation."  And  with  a  plain  reference  to  verses  4, 5, 
of  this  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  apostle  Peter  says,   I  Pet. 
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11.  24.  ^*  Who  his  owinielf  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
free/' 

The  word  translated  here  in  Isaiah  liii.  4.  and  12.  is  mspj  ; 
the  same  word^  and  the  same  phrase,  of  bearing  sin  and  bear- 
ing iniquity,  is  often  used  concerning  things  which  are  the 
tjrpes  of  Christ's  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  viz.  the  Levitical 
priests  and  sacrifices.  It  was  no  uncommon  phras6,  but  usual 
and  well  understood  among  the  Jews ;  and  ,we  find  it  very  of- 
ten used  in  other  cases,  and  applied  to  others  besides  either 
Christ  or  the  types  of  him.  And  when  it  is  so,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  cenera!  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  lying  under  the  guilt  of 
sin,  having  it  imputed  and  charged  upon  the  person,  as  obnox- 
ious to  the  punishment  of  it,  or  obliged  to  answer  and  make 
satisfaction  for  it;  or  liable  to  the  calamities  and  miseries  to 
which  it  exposes.  In  such  a  manner  it  seems  always  to  be 
used,  unless  in  some  few  places  it  signifies  to  take  away  sin  by 
forgiveness.  See  Dr.  Owen  on  Heb.  ix.  28.  and  PooVs 
Synopsis  on  Isaiah  liii.  And,  concerning  their  laying  their 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  see  also  FooVs  Synopsis 
on  Levit  i.  4w 

§  20.  By  merits  I  mean  any  thing  whatsoever  in  any  person 
or  belonging  to  him,  which  appearing  in  the  view  of  another, 
is  a  recommendation  of  him  to  that  other's  regard,  esteem,  or 
affection.  I  do  not  at  present  take  into  consideration,  whether 
that  which  thus  recommends  be  real  merit,  or  something  that 
truly,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  is  worthy  to  induce 
esteem,  &c. ;  but  only  what  actually  recommends  and  appears 
worthy  in  the  eye  of  him  to  whom  it  recommends  the  other  ; 
which  is  the  case  of  every  thing  that  is  actually  the  ground  of 
respect  or  aflfection  in  one  towards  another,  whether  the  ground 
be  real  worth,  or  only  agreement  in  temper,  benefits  received, 
near  relation,  long  acquaintance,  &c.  W  hatever  it  be  that  is 
by  the  respecting  person  viewed  in  the  person  respected,  that 
actually  has  influence,  and  is- effectual  to  recommend  to  respect 
is  merit  or  worthiness  of  respect  or  fitness  for  it  in  his  eyes. 

Bypairon^  I  mean  a  person  of  superior  dignity  or  merit,  that 
stands  for  and  espouses  the  interest  of  another,  interposes  be- 
tween him  and  a  third  person  or  party,  in  that  capacity  to 
maintain,  secure,  or  promote  the  interest  of  that  other,  by  his 
influence  with  the  third  person,  improving  his  merit  with  him, 
or  interest  in  his  esteem  and  regard  for  that  end.  And  by  client^ 
I  mean  that  other  person  whose  interest  the  patron  thus  espou- 
ses, and  in  this  manner  endeavours  to  maintain  and  promote. 

§  21.  Having  explained  how  I  use  these  terms^  I  would  now 
observe  the  following  things. 

1.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  or  without  foundation  in  the  reason 
and  nature  of  thinss,  that  respect  should  be  shown  to  one  on 
account  of  his  relation  to,  or  union  and  connexion   with 
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another ;  or,  that  a  person  should  be  thought  the  proper  object 
of  regard,  viewed  in  that  relation  or  connexion,  of  which  he 
is  not  the  proper  object  himself,  singly  and  separately;  or, 
which  is  still  the  same  thing,  that  a  person  should  be  thought 
worthy  of  respect  on  the  account  of  the  merit  of  the  other  per- 
son to  whom  he  stands  related,  taking  the  word  here  as  it  hu 
been  explained. 

3.  Whenever  one  is  thus  viewed,  as  having  a  merit  of  re* 
spect  on  the  account  of  another  to  whom  he  stands  related,the 
merit  of  the  other  person  is  imputed  to  him  ;  and  these  penoot 
so  far  are  substituted  the  one  in  the  place  oC  the  other.  This 
is  plain ;  for  the  person  now  accepted,  has  not  that  merit  io 
himself  considered  alone,  but  only  as  related  to  another  that 
has  merit  in  himself,  and  so  is  respected  for  the  sake  of  the 
merit  of  that  other;  which  is  the  very  same  thing  as,  in  ov 
consideration,  transferring  that  merit  from  the  other  person  to 
him,  and  viewing  it  in  him  as  his  merit,  a  merit  whose  recom- 
mending influence  becomes  his  in  some  desree  ;  so  that  io  aU 
such  cases  there  is  an  imputation  and  substitution  in  some 
dogree.  The  recommending  influence  of  the  one,  becomes  the 
recommending  influence  of  the  other,  or  influence  that  prevails 
to  ecommend  the  other  :  which  is  the  same  thin^.  Toos  itis 
when  any  one  respects  a  near  relation^  or  the  child  or  spooie 
of  a/rtend,  that  is  very  dear  and  greativ  esteemed  for  such  t 
friend's  sake,  or  shows  the  relative  or  triend  ^eater  regard, 
seeks  his  welfare  more,  and  shows  him  more  kindness  than  he 
would  do  if  he  were  viewed  out  of  such  a  relation  or  connexioo, 
and  entirely  by  himself.  Thus  it  is  reasonable  and  natural,  that 
one  should  be  respected  for  the  merit  of  another,  and  so  his 
merit  be  in  some  degree  imputed  to  another,  and  one  person 
be  substituted  for  another,  according  to  the  natural  sense  of  all 
mankind. 

3.  As  it  is  the  relation  of  one  to  another,  or  his  umofi  with 
him,  that  is  the  ground  of  respect  shown  him  for  the  other^s 
sake — and  so  the  ground  of  substitution  of  the  other  in  his 
stead,  and  of  the  imputation  of  the  other's  merit  in  some  de- 
gree— as  has  been  observed ;  so  it  is  manifest,  that  the  grtaker 
or  nearer  that  relation  is,  and  the  stricter  the  union,  so  much 
the  more  does  it  prevail  for  the  acceptance  of  the  person,  or 
the  object  of  respect,  for  the  sake  of  him  to  whom  he  is  united. 

4.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  an  union  of  one  person  to 
another,  as,  for  instance,  a  patron  to  a  client,  in  such  degree  or 
manner  as  that  on  such  account  it  shall  be  peculiarly  fit  to 
look  upon  them  as  completely  one  and  tlie  same,  as  to  all  that 
concerns  the  interest  of  the  client,  with  relation  to  the  rqprd 
of  the  friend  of  the  patron  ;  then  especially  may  the  patron  be 
taken  by  his  friend  as  the  substitute  of  the  client,  and  his  merit 
be  imputed  to  him. 
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§  ''2r2.  If  it  be  inquired,  what  degree  or  manner  of  union  may 
be  looked  upon  as  complete  ?  1  answer,  When  the  patron's 
heart  is  so  united  to  the  client,  that  when  the  latter  is  to  be 
destroyed,  he  from  love,  is  willing  to  take  his  destruction  on 
himself,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto,  so  that  the  client  may 
escape ;  then  he  may  be  properly  accepted  as  perfectly  one 
with  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  client ;  for  this  reason,  that 
his  love  is  such  as  thoroughly  puts  him  into  the  place  of  the 
client  in  all  that  concerns  his  interest.  His  love  actually  puts 
him  in  the  room  of  the  beloved,  in  that  suffering  or  calamity 
which,  being  his  total  destruction,  swallows  up  and  consumes 
all  his  interest,  without  leaving  the  least  part  of  it.  Therefore, 
love  that  will  take  that  destruction,  evidently  takes  in  his  whole 
interest  It  appears  to  be  an  equal  balance  for  it.  His  love 
puts  him  thoroughly  in  his  client's  stead.  If  his  love  were 
such  as  made  him  willing  to  put  himself  in  the  other's  stead, 
in  many  cases  where  his  mterest  was  concerned,  but  yet  not  in 
a  case  where  all  is  concerned,  the  union  is  not  complete ;  he 
is  partially,  and  not  thoroughly  united.  But  when  the  love  of 
the  patron  is  such  as  to  go  through  with  the  matter,  and  makes 
him  willing  to  put  himself  in  the  other's  stead,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  last  extremity — and  where  the  beloved  is  to  be  ut- 
terly and  perfectly  destroyed — then  he  is,  as  to  his  love,-  suffi- 
ciently united,  so  as  to  be  accepted  as  completely  one  by  his 
friend,  in  all  that  concerns  the  client's  welfare. 

§  23.  Especially  is  the  client's  welfare  properly  and  naturally 
regarded,  for  the  sake  of  the  patron  that  is  very  dear  and  worthy 
in  the  eyes  of  any  person,  when  the  way  in  which  the  patron 
expresses  his  desire  of  the  client's  welfare,  is  by  suffering  and 
bemg  at  expense  of  his  own  personal  and  private  welfare  in 
any  degree,  for  the  welfare  of  the  client.  Expending  one's 
ffood  or  interest  for  another,  is  properly  transferring  the  interest 
m  the  good  expended,  into  the  good  sought :  the  expended 
good,  which  is  the  means,  is  properly  set  aside  and  removed, 
in  the  resard  of  him  that  is  at  the  expense,  and  whose  regard 
18  placed  on  that  good  which  is  the  end.  The  good  of  the 
price  is  parted  with,  for  the  good  of  the  thing  purchased ;  and, 
therefore,  here  is  a  proper  substitution  of  one  in  the  place  of 
the  other.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  in  a  more  special  manner, 
will  it  be  proper  and  natural  for  one  in  whose  eyes  the  patron 
is  very  worthy  and  to  whom  he  is  very  dear^  to  have  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  client  for  the  patron's  sake,  or  for  the  sake 
of  the  patron's  merit ;  as,  Appose  the  client  of  the  excellent 
and  dear  patron,  be  a  child  or  spouse  in  captivity,  and  the  pa- 
tron lays  out  himself  exceedingly  for  the  client's  redemption, 
and  goes  through  many  and  very  great  hardships,  and  is  at 
vast  expense  for  obtainins^  it. 
Vol.  Vlf.  no 
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§  24.  If  the  patron  who  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  client,  parti- 
cularly and  directly  applies  himself  to  the  person  who  has  so 
high  an  esteem  andf  affection  for  him,  expressing  his  desires  of 
the  client^s  welfare,  and  that  what  is  expended  for  his  sake  be 
given  to  him;  then  especially  is  it  natural  that  the  person  of 
whom  his  client^s  welfare  is  sought,  should  be  ready  to  grant 
it  for  his  sake,  and  it  is  still  more  highly  proper  and  natural  \o 
regard  the  client's  welfare  on  account  of  the  patron's  merif,  or 
to  reckon  the  merit  of  the  patron  to  his  client's  account ;  if 
the  merit  of  the  patron  consists,  or  especially  appears  in  what 
he  does  for  his  client's  welfare ;  or  if  the  virtues  and  worthy 
qualities  have  their  chief  exercise,  and  do  chiefly  exhibit  their 
amiableness  in  those  excellent  and  amiable  acts  which  he  per- 
forms in  seeking  the  good  of  the  client.  In  this  case,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly natural  to  accept  the  client,  on  the  account  of  the 
merit  of  the  patron ;  for  the  merit  is  on  his  account,  and  has 
its  existence  for  the  sake  of  the  client.  More  especially  is  it 
natural,  when  his  merit,  above  all,  consists  and  appears  in  the 
very  expense  of  his  own  welfare  for  the  welfare  of  the  clieot, 
or  in  the  act  of  expending  or  exchanging  the  one  for  the  other. 
For,  as  was  observed  before,  such  expense  is  properly  regarded 
as  a  price  of  the  client's  welfare  ;  but  when  such  merit  is  added 
to  the  price,  this  merit  becomes  the  worth,  value,  or  precious- 
ness  of  the  price  ;  preciousncss  of  another  kind,  besides  merely 
the  value  of  the  natural  good  parted  with.  It  adds  a  monu 
good  to  the  price,  equal  to  the  natural  good  expended  ;  so  that 
the  worthiness  of  the  patron,  and  the  value  expended,  are  offer^ 
ed  both  together  in  one,  as  the  price  of  the  welfare  of  the 
client.  The  thus  accepting  of  the  patron's  merit,  as  being 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  client,  will  be  more  natural  stilly 
if  the  patron  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  that  client,  underta- 
king to  appear  for  him,  to  represent  him,  and  act  in  his  stead, 
by  an  exceeding  great  change  in  his  circumstances,  clothes 
himself  with  the  form  of  his  client,  goes  where  he  is,  takes  his 
place  in  the  universe,  puts  himself  into  his  circumstances,  and 
is,  in  all  things,  made  like  unto  him,  wherein  this  may  be  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  his  merit  inviolable.  If  the  client  be 
unworthy,  and  an  offender,  and  has  deserved  ill  of  the  person 
whose  favour  he  needs,  then  abating  and  dismissing  resent- 
ment, or  lessening  or  withholding  the  evil  deserved,  for  the 
sake  of  the  merit  of  the  patron,  is  equivalent  to  a  positive  fa- 
vour for  his  sake,  in  case  of  no  offence  and  demerit  of  punish- 
ment. 

§  25.  If  the  person  that  needs  favour,  be  an  offender,  and 
unworthy,  then,  in  order  to  a  proper  influence  and  effect  of  the 
union  and  merit  of  a  patron,  to  induce  his  friend  to  receive 
him  into  favour  on  his  account,  the  union  of  the  patron  with 
his  cliont.  and  his  undertaking  and  appcarinir  as  his  patron  t^ 
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seek  favour  For  him,  should  be  in  such  a  manner,  and  attended 
ivith  such  circumstances,  as  not  to  diminish  his  merit,  t.  e.  so 
as  that  his  union  with,  and  intercession  for  ttie  client,  shall  not 
in  the  least  infringe  on  these  two  things,  viz,  the  patron's  own  - 
union  with  his  friend,  whose  favour  he  seeks  for  the  client,  and 
his  merit  strictly  so  called,  i.  e.  his  own  virtue.     For  if  his  own 
worthiness  be  diminished,    by  his  union  with  one  that  is  un- 
worthy, then  his  influence  to  recommend  the  client  one  way, 
18  destroyed  one  way,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  established 
another.     For  that  recommending  influence  consists  in  these 
two  things,  vh.   his   merit  and   his  union   with   the  client. 
Therefore,  if  one  of  these  is  diminished,  or  destroyed,  as  the 
other  is  advanced  and  established,  nothing  is  done  on  the 
whole  toward  recommending  the  client.     Therefore,  in  order 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  client  be  efiectually  recommended,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  patron's  union  to  an  oflending,  unworthy 
client,  should  be  attended  with  such  circumstances,  that  it 
shall  not  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  these  two  things,  his  regard 
4o  his  friend,  and  his  regard  to  virtue  and  holiness :  for  in  these 
two  things  consists   his  merit  in  the  eye  of  his  friend ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary,  that  his  appearing  united  to  his  un- 
worthy and  offending  client  should  be  with  such  circumstances 
as  most  plainly  to  demonstrate,  that  he  perfectly  disapproves 
of  his  offence,  and  un  worthiness,  and  to  show  a  perfect  regard 
to  virtue,  and  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  offended,  injured 
friend.      There  is  no  way  that  this  can  be  so  thoroughly  and 
fully  done,  as  by  undertaking  himself  to  pay  the  debt  to  the 
honour  and  rights  of  his  injured  friend,  anci  to  honour  the  rule 
of  virtue  and  righteousness  the  client  has  violated,  by  putting 
himself  in  the  stead  of  the  offender,  into  subjection  to  the  in- 
jured rights  and  violated  authority  of  his  offended  friend,  and 
tinder  the  violated  law  and  rule  of  righteousness  belonging  to 
one  in  the  client's  state  ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of 
hb  friend's  authority,  and  the  honour  of  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness, suffering  the  whole  penalty  due  to  the  offender,  and  which 
would  have  been  requisite  to  be  suffered  by  him,  for  the  main- 
taining the  honour  and  dignity  of  those  things ;  and  himself, 
by  such  great  condescension,  and  under  such  self-denial,  ho- 
nouring those  rights  and  rules  by  his  obedience  and  perfect 
conformity  to  them ;  hereby  giving  the  most  evident  testimony 
to  all  beholders,  that  although  he  loves  his  client  and  seeks  his 
welfare,  yet  he  had  rather  be  humbled  so  low,  deny  himself  so 
greatly,  and  suffer  so  much,  than  that  his  welfare  should  be  in 
the  least  diminished,  his  authority  weakened,  and  his  honour 
and  his  dignity  degraded. 

§26.  If  the  patron  be,  in  the  eyes  of  him  whose  favour  is 
sought,  of  very  great  dignity,  it  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  na- 
ture that  this  should  have  influence  to  procure  greater  favour 
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to  the  client  than  if  he  were  of  less  dignity.  And  when  it  ii 
inquired,  whether  there  be  a  sufficiency  in  the  patron  and  hii 
relation  to  his  client^  to  answer  to  such  a  degree  of  favour  as 
is  proposed  to  be  attained  for  him  ;  the  dignity  of  the  patron  ii 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  estipoated  and  put  into  the  gtcales,  with 
the  degree  of  favour  sought,  in  order  to  know  whether  it 
be  sufficient  to  countervail  it.  By  dignity,  I  here  intend,  not 
only  the  degree  of  virtue  and  relation  to  his  friend,  of  whom 
he  seeks  favour,  but  the  greatness  of  the  person  of  the  patroit 

If,  in  adjusting  this  matter,  the  dignity  that  is  viewed  in  the 
patron  and  his  friend's  regard  to  him,  be  so  great,  that,  con* 
sidered  with  the  degree  of  the  patron's  union  with  his  cUent, 
there  is  a  sufficiency  to  countervail  all  the  favour  that  the  client 
needs,  or  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving,  then 
there  is  a  perfect  sufficiency  in  the  patron  for  the  client,  or  t 
sufficiency  completely  to  answer  and  support  the  whole  inte- 
rest of  the  client;  or  a  sufficiency  in  his  friend's  regard  ^to  the 
patron,  wholly  to  receive,  take  in,  and  comprehend  the  clieot 
with  regard  to  his  whole  interest,  or  all  that  pertains  to  his 
welfare  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  sufficiency  fully  to  anp 
swer  for  him  as  his  representative  and  substitute,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  his  welfare. 

§  27.  If  the  patron  and  cUent  are  equals  as  to  greatness  of 
being  or  degree  of  existence,  and  the  decree  of  tne  patron^ 
union  with  his  client  should  be  such  (and  that  were  possible) 
that  he  regarded  the  interest  of  the  client  equally  with  his  own 
personal  interest ;  then  it  would  be  natural  for  the  patron's 
friend  to  regard  the  client^s  welfare  for  the  sake  of  the  patron, 
as  much  as  he  regards  the  patron's  own  personal  welfare :  be- 
cause, when  the  case  is  so,  the  patron  is  as  strictly  united  to 
the  client  as  he  is  to  himself,  and  his  client's  welfare  becomes 
perfectly,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  his  own  interest,  as 
much  as  his  personal  welfare ;  and  therefore,  as  the  love  of 
his  friend  to  him  disposes  him  to  regard  whatever  is  his  inter- 
est, to  such  a  degree  as  it  is  his  interest ;  so  it  must  dispose 
him  to  regard  the  client's  welfare  in  an  equal  degree  with  his 
own  personal  interest ;  because,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  hit 
interest  in  an  equal  degree.  But  this  must  be  here  provided 
or  supposed,  viz,  not  only  that  so  strict  an  union  of  the  patron 
and  client  be  possible,  but  also  that  it  be  proper,  or  that  there 
be  no  impropriety  or  unfitness  in  it :  because,  if  it  be  unfit, 
then  the  patron's  being  so  strictly  united  to  him,  diminishes 
his  merit ;  because  merit,  at  least  in  part,  consists  in  a  regard 
to  what  is  proper  and  fit ;  and  if  the  degree  of  union  be  unfit, 
it  diminishes  the  influence  of  that  union  to  recommend  the 
client  one  way,  as  much  as  it  increases  it  another.  But  if  the 
patron  and  client  arc  not  equals,  but  the  patron  be  greater 
and  vastly  superior  as  to  rank  and  degree  of  existence,  it  gives 
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greater  weight  to  his  union,  as  to  its  influence  with  the  friend 
of  the  patron,  to  recommend  the  client ;  so  that  a  less  degree 
of  union  of  the  patron  with  the  client  may  be  equivalent  to  a 
greater  union,  m  case  of  equality.  Therefore,  in  this  case, 
though  the  union  be  not  so  great  as  that  his  regard  to  the 
client^s  interest  should  be  equal  with  his  own  personal  interest, 
but  may  be  much  less,  yet  his  regard  to  it  may  be  such,  that 
its  recommending  influence  may  be  equivalent  to  that  which  is 
fbUy  equal  in  the  case  of  equality  of  persons  ;  and  therefore 
may  be  snflScient  to  answer  the  same  purposes  towards  the 
client,  and  consequently  to  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  client 
with  regard  to  the  client^s  whole  interest.  From  these  things, 
we  may  gather  this  as  a  rule  whereby  to  Jud^e,  whether  there 
be  a  sufficiency  in  the  patron^s  union  with  his  client,  to  answer 
for  the  whole  mterest  of  the  client  with  the  patron^s  friend, 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  union  of  the  patron,  and  the  de« 
gree  of  greatness,  where  there  is  no  defect  of  merit  in  other 
respects,  viz.  that  the  patron^s  union  with  the  client  shall  be 
Buch,  that  considering  jointly  both  the  degree  of  greatness,  and 
d^ree  of  union,  the  patron ^s  union  with  his  client  shall  be  as 
considerable  and  weighty,  and  have  as  much  recommending 
influence,  as  if,  in  case  of  equality  of  the  patron  with  his  client, 
the  union  between  them  was  so  great,  that  the  patron^s  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  client  were  equal  to  his  own.  Then  the 
union  of  the  patron  has  its  measure  and  proportion  according 
to  the  rule  now  mentioned,  and  so  is  sufficient  to  answer  his 
whole  interest;  when  the  degree  of  his  regard  to  his  client^s 
interest  stands  in  the  same  proportion  to  his  regard  to  his  own 
personal  interest,  as  the  degree  of  the  capacity  of  the  client 
stands  in  to  the  degree  of  his  own  capacity  ;  for  the  degrees  of 
capacity  are  as  the  greatness  or  the  degrees  of  existence  of 
the  person. 

§  28.  When  the  patron ^s  regard  to  his  client  is  thus  propor- 
tioned, that  is,  when  he  regards  the  client^s  interest  as  his  own, 
according  to  the  client^s  capacity,  then  such  an  union  may 
most  fitlj  and  aptly  be  represented,  by  the  client's  being  ta- 
ken by  the  patron  to  be  a  part  or  member  of  himself,  as 
though  he  were  a  member  of  his  body.  For  men  love  each 
part  of  themselves,  as  themselves,  but  yet  not  each  part  equal- 
ly with  themselves ;  but  each  part  as  themselves,  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  part.  A  man  loves  his  little 
finger  as  himself,  but  not  equally  with  the  head  ;  but  yet  with 
the  same  love  he  bears  to  himself,  according  to  the  place, 
measure,  and  capacity  of  the  little  finger.  The  most  proper 
and  plain  trial  and  demonstration  of  this  sufficiency  of  union 
of  the  patron  with  the  client,  consisting  in  such  a  proportion 
of  regard  to  his  welfare  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  the  patron's 
being  willing  to  bear  sufferings  for  the  client,  or  in  his  stead, 
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that  are  cqtiivalent  to  sufferings  which  properly  belong  to  the 
latter;  which  equivalence  of  sufferings  must  be  determined  hj 
a  joint  estimation  of  these  two  things,  viz.  the  degree  of  suffer- 
ing and  the  greatness  c)f  the  sufferer.  When  the  effect  of  the 
patron^s  love  to  the  client  is  a  suffering  for  the  client  that  is 
equal  in  value  or  weight  to  the  client^s  sufiering,  considering 
the  difference  of  the  degree  of  persons  ;  it  shows,  that  the  love 
to  the  client,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  suffering,  is  also  equal 
or  equivalent  to  his  love  for  himself,  according  to  the  different 
degree  of  the  persons. 

The  most  proper  and  clear  trial  of  the  measure  of  love  or 
regard  to  the  interest  of  another,  is  the  measure  of  suffering,  or 
expense  of  personal  interest,  for  the  interest  of  the  beloved. 
So  much  as  the  lover  regards  the  welfare  of  the  beloved,  so 
much  in  value  or  weight  of  his  own  welfare,  will  he  be  willing 
to  part  with  for  it.  If  the  value  of  the  welfare  obtained,  be, 
in  the  regard  of  the  sufferer,  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
welfare  parted  with,  then,  there  being  an  equal  balance,  no 
preponderation  of  self  love  will  hinder  parting  with  one  for  the 
other.  The  love  therefore  is  sufficient  and  equal  to  self-love, 
allowing  only  for  the  difference  of  capacity  or  greatness  of 
the  persons  ;  as  the  sufferings  are  equal,  allowing  for  the  same 
difference  of  the  degree  of  persons. 

§  29.  There  can  be  but  one  thing  more  requisite,  according 
to  the  nature  of  things,  in  order  to  its  being  to  all  intents  ana 
purposes  proper  and  suitable  that  the  patron  should  be  accep- 
ted as  one  with  the  client,  in  what  pertains  to  the  client^s 
interest,  and  his  merits  being  imputed  to  the  client,  and  his 
having  favour  on  the  account  of  it ;  which  is  this,  that  seeing 
the  client  is  an  intelligent  being,  capable  of  act  and  choice,  he 
should  therefore  actively  and  cordially  concur  in  the  affair; 
that  the  union  between  the  patron  and  him  should  be  mutual ; 
that  as  the  patron's  heart  is  united  to  the  client,  so  the  client's 
heart  should  be  united  to  the  patron  ;  that  as  there  is  that 
disposition  and  those  acts  appearing  in  the  patron  that  are  pro- 
per to  the  character  and  relation  of  a  patron,  in  undertaking 
for  the  client  to  appear  for  him  before  his  friend,  as  his  repre- 
sentative, guardian,  deliverer,  and  saviour,  and  condescending 
to  him  to  do  and  suffer  all  for  him  needed  for  his  help  and  ad- 
vancement ;  so  there  must  also  appear  in  the  client  those  dis- 
positions and  acts  that  are  proper  to  the  character  and  rela- 
tion of  a  client,  cleaving  to  him,  committing  his  cause  to  him, 
and  trusting  in  him,  in  an  entire  approbation  of  the  patron's 
friendship,  kind  undertaking,  and  patronage ;  and  not  only 
an  approbation  of  the  patron's  union  to  him,  by  which  he 
avails  (or  his  being  looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  but  also  of  the 
patron's  union  to  his  friend,  whose  favour  he  seeks,  which 
union  with  his  friend  avails  to  the  acceptance  of  the  patron  ;  and 
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also  an  entire  approbation  ofthe  benefits  which  the  patron  seeks 
of  his  friend  for  the  client ;  or,  in  one  word,  a  cordial  and  entire 
faith  ofthe  client  in  his  patron.  When  there  is  thus  a  mutu- 
al union  between  the  patron  and  client,  and  an  union  through* 
out  between  them  both,  and  the  friend  whose  favour  is  sought, 
toffetber  with  those  things  before  mentioned,  there  is  every 
thmg  requisite  in  order  to  the  fitness  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
client  on  the  account  of  the  patron,  and  his  receiving  such  fa- 
roar  from  the  patron ^s  friend,  as  is  requisite  to  all  that  pertains 
to  the  client^s  welfare  :  so  that  such  an  acceptance  and  such 
favour  shall  be  in  all  respects  proper,  according  to  the  nature 
of  things,  and  common  sense  of  intelligent  beings,  and  of  no 
evil  or  improper  consequence. 

§  30.  It  was  needful,  that  a  mediator  between  two  parties 
distant  and  alienated  one  from  the  other,  in  order  to  be  the 
middle  person  to  unite  them  together,  should  himself  be  united 
to  both.  Otherwise  he  could  not  be  a  bond  of  union  between 
them.  And  if  he  be  a  mediator  between  God  and  guilty  men, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  unite  himself  to  them,  or  assume 
them  as  it  were  to  himself.  But  if  he  unites  himself  to  guilty 
creatures,  he  of  necessity  brings  their  guilt  on  himself.  If  he 
unites  himself  to  them  that  arc  in  debt  he  brings  their  debt  on 
himself.  He  cannot  properly  unite  himself  to  a  rebel  against 
God,  and  one  that  is  obnoxious  to  God^s  wrath,  and  is  condemn- 
ed to  condign  punishment,  to  be  a  mediator  to  bring  God  to 
be  at  peace  with  him,  without  voluntarily  taking  his  sufferings 
on  himself;  because  otherwise  his  undertaking  for,  and  uniting 
himself  to  such  an  one,  will  appear  like  countenancing  his 
offence  and  rebellion.  But  if  at  the  same  time  that  he  unites 
himself  to  him,  he  takes  it  u[)on  himself  to  bear  his  pcnnlty,  it 
quite  takes  off  all  such  apf^earance.  Ho  shows  that  thongli  he 
loves  the  rebel  that  has  aflVonted  the  divine  majesty,  yet  he  at 
the  same  time  has  the  greatest  possible  abhorrence  ofthe  injury 
to  God's  majesty,  and  dishonour  to  his  name,  in  that  he  regards 
the  honour  of  dodo's  majesty  so  much  as  to  be  willing  to  endure 
so  extreme  suffertnirs,  that  the  divine  glory  and  majesty  may  not 
be  injured,  but  fully  n)aintaiiied. 

§  31.  Christ  suffered  the  wrath  of  God  for  men's  sins  in  sucb 
a  way  as  he  was  capable  of,  being  an  infinitely  holy  person, 
who  knew  that  Gocl  was  not  angry  with  him  personally,  but 
infinitely  loved  him.  Thn  wicked  in  hell  will  suffer  the  wrath 
of  God,  as  they  will  havt*  the  sense  and  knowledge,  and  sight 
of  God's  infinite  displeasure  towards  them,  and  haired  of  rh'jm. 
But  this  was  impossible  in  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  therefore  could 
bear  the  wrath  of  Goil  in  no  other  but  these  two  wavs,  viz.  in 
having  a  great  and  clear  si<iht  of  the  infinite  wrath  of  God 
against  the  sins  of  men,  and  the  punishment  they  deserved ; 
^nd  in  enduring  the  effects  of  that  wrath.     This  it  was  mo?t 
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fit  that  be  should  have,  at  the  time  when  be  was  suffering  m 
their  stead,  and  paying  their  ransom  to  deliver  them  from  diat 
wrath  and  punishment.     That  he  mi^ht  know  what  he  did^ 
that  he  might  act  with  full  understandmg  at  the  time  when  be 
made  expiation  and  paid  a  ransom  for  sinners  to  redeem  them 
'  from  hell ;  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  have  a  clear  sight  of 
the  dreadful  evil  and  odiousness  of  sin,  and  of  the  dreadfulness 
of  the  punishment  from  which  he  suffered  to   deliver  them, 
otherwise  he  would  not  know  how  great  a  benefit  he  vouchsafed 
them  in  redeeming  them  from  this  punishment.     Christ  doubt- 
less actually  had  a  clear  view  of  both  those  things  in  the  time 
of  his  last  suffering.     Every  thing  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
last  suffering  concurred  to  give  him  a  great  and  full  sight  of  the 
hateful  nature  of  the  sin  of  man.     For  its  odiousness  and  ma- 
lignant nature  never  appeared  so  much  in  its  own  proper  co- 
lours, as  it  did  in  that  act  of  murdering  the  Son  of  God,  and  in 
exercising  such  contempt  and  cruelty  towards  him.     Likewise, 
every  thing  in  the  circumstances  of  his  last  sufferings  tended  to 
give  him  a  striking  view  of  the  dreadful  punishment  of  sio.  The 
sight  of  the  evil  of  sin  tended  to  this,  and  so  did  the  enduring  of 
temporal  death,  especially  under  such  circumstances,  and  such 
extreme  pain,  God  hiding  his  face,  his  dyinff  a  death  that  by 
God^s  appointment  was  an  accursed  death,  having  a  sight  of 
the  malice  and  triumph  of  devils,  and  being  forsaken  of  his 
friends,  &c.     As  God  ordered  external  circumstances  to  help 
forward  this  purpose  ;  so  there  is  all  reason  to  think,  that  bis 
own  influences  of  Christ ^s  mind  were  agreeable  hereto,  his  spirit 
acting  with  his  providence  to  give  him  a  full  view  of  those  thinffs. 
Now,  the  clear  view  of  each  of  these  must  of  necessity  be  m- 
expressibly  terrible  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus.     His  having  so 
cfear  an  actual  view  of  sin  and   its  hatefulness,  was   an  idea 
infinitely  disagreeable  to  the  holy  nature  of  Christ ;  and  there- 
fore, unless  balanced  with  an  equal  sight  of  good  that  comes 
by  this  evil,  must  have  been  an  immensely  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion in  Christ^s  soul,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  immense  suf- 
fering.    But  that  equally  clear  idea  of  good  to  counterbalance 
the  evil  of  sin,  was  not  given  at  that  time ;  because  God  forsook 
Christ,  and  hid  himself  from  him,  and  withheld  comfortable 
influences,  or  the  clear  ideas  of  pleasant  objects.    Thus,  Christ 
bare  our  sins ;  God  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all,  and  he 
bare  the  burden  of  them ;  and  so,  his  bearing  the  burden  of  our 
sins  may  be  considered  as  something  diverse  from  his  suffering 
God^s  wrath.     For  his  suffering  wrath  consisted  more  in  the 
sense  he  had  of  the  dreadfulness  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  or 
of  God^s  wrath  inflicted  for  it.    Thus  Christ  was  tormented  not 
only  in  the  fire  of  God's  wrath,  but  in  the  fire  of  our  sins;  and 
our  sins  were  his  tormentors ;  the  evil  and  malignant  nature  of 
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sin,  was  what  Christ  endured  immediately  as  well  as  more  re- 
motely, in  bearing  the  consequences  of  it. 

§  3!^.  Thus  Christ  suliered  that  which  the  damned  in  hell 
do  npl  sufl'er.     For  they  do  not  see  the  hateful  nature  of  sin. 
They  have  no  idea  of  sin  in  itself,  that  is  infinitely  disagreeable 
to  their  nature,  as  the  idea  of  sin  was  to  Christ ^s  holy  nature ; 
though  conscience  in  them  be  awakened  to  behold  the  dread- 
fill  guilt  and  desert  of  sin.     And  as  the  clear  view  of  sin  in  its 
hatefulness  necessarily  brought  great  suffering  on  the  holy  soul 
of  Christ ;  so  also  did  the  view  of  its  punishment.     For  both 
the  evil  of  sin  and  the  evil  of  punishment  arc  infinite,  and  both 
infinitely  disagreeable  to   Christ ^s  nature;    the  former  to  his 
nature  as  God,  the  latter  to  his  nature  as  man.     Such  is  human 
nature,  that  a  great  and  clear,  and  full  idea  of  suffering,  with- 
out some  other  pleasant  and  sweet  idea  fully  to  balance  it, 
brings  suffering;  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  all  spiritual 
ideas.     They  are  repetitions  (in  a  degree  at  least)  of  the  things 
themselves  of  which  they  are  ideas.     Therefore,  if  Christ  had 
bad  a  perfectly  clear  and  full  idea  of  what  the  damned  suffer 
in  hell,  the  suffering  he  would  have  had  in  that  mere  presence 
of  that  idea,  would  have  been  perfectly  equal  to  the  thing  itself, 
if  there  had  been  no  idea  in  Christ  in  any  degree  to  balance  it ; 
such  as,  some  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God,  of  a  future  reward, 
future  salvation  of  his  elect,  &c.     But  pleasant  ideas  in  this 
clearness  being  in  a  great  measure  withholdeii  by  reason  of 
God^s  hiding  his  face ;  hence,  the  awful  ideas  of  eternal  death 
which  his  elect  people  deserved,  and  of  the  dismal  wrath  of 
God  of  consequence  filled  the  soul  of  Christ  with  an  inexpress- 
ible gloom.     Though  Christ  knew  the  love  of  God  to  him,  and 
knew  he  should  be  successful  in  his  sufi'erings ;  yet  when  God 
forsook  him,  those  dismal  views,  those  gloomy  ideas  so  fixed 
and  swallowed  up  his  mind,  that  though  he  had  the  habitual 
knowledge  of  those  other  objects,  yet  he  could  not  attend  to 
them ;  he  could  have  comparatively  but  little  comfort  and  support 
firom  them ;  for  they  could  afford  support  no  farther  than  they  were 
attended  to,  or  were  in  actual  view.     Christ^s  grcar  love  and  pity 
to  the  elect  was  one  source  of  his  suffering.     A  strong  exercise 
of  love  excites  a  lively  idea  of  the  object  beloved.     And  a  strong 
exercise  of  pity  excites  a  lively  idea  of  the  misery  under  which 
he  pities  them.     Christ^s  love  then  brought  his  elect  infinitely 
near  to  him  in  that  great  act  and  suffering  wherein  he  especial- 
ly stood  for  them,  and  was  substituted  in  their  stead  ;  and  his 
love  and  pity  fixed  the  idea  of  them  in  his  mind,  as  if  he  had 
really  been  they;    and  fixed  their  calamity  in  his  mind,  as 
though  it  really  was  his.     A  very  strong  and  lively  love  and 
pity  toward  the  miserable,  tends  to  make  their  case  ours  ;  as  in 
other  respects,  so  in  this  in  particular,  as  it  doth  in  our  idea 
place  us  in  their  stead,  under  their  misery,  with  a  most  lively, 
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feeling  sense  of  that  misery,  as  it  were  feeling  it  for  them,  ac- 
tually suffering  it  in  their  stead  by  strong  sympathy. 

§  33.  Hence  we  may  see  how  the  same  thing,  the  same  ideas 
that  distressed  the  soul  of  Christ  and  brought  on  his  amazing 
sufferings,  engaged  him  to  go  through  them.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  though  exceedingly  dreadfol, 
was  of  that  nature,  that  the  tasting  of  that  bitterness,  was  the 
thing  that  engaged  him  to  go  on  to  drink  up  the  cup ;  and  that 
as  the  bitterness  of  it  arose  from  the  clear  idea  he  had  then 
given  him  of  the  infinitely  hateful  and  dreadful  nature  of  sia 
The  more  lively  this  idea  was,  the  more  dreadful  was  it  to  the 
soul  of  Christ ;  and  yet,  the  more  lively  his  idea  of  the  hatefol- 
ness  and  dreadfulness  of  sin  was,  which  consists  in  disobedi* 
ence  to  God,  the  more  did  it  engage  him  not  to  disobey 
that  ^reat  command  he  had  received  of  his  Father,  viz.  That 
he  should  drink  this  cup,  and  go  through  those  sufferioip- 
The  more  he  had  a  sense  how  dreadful  it  is  to  contemn  the 
authority  of  God,  and  to  dishonour  his  holy  name ;  the  more 
would  he  be  engaged  to  remove  and  abolish  this  dishonour, 
and  to  honour  the  authority  of  God.  The  more  he  had  a  sense 
of  what  an  odious  and  dreadful  thins  sin  was,  the  more  woaU 
his  heart  be  engaged  to  do  and  suffer  what  was  necessary  lo 
take  away  this  dreadful  and  odious  thing  from  those  whom 
the  Father  had  given  him.  It  was  the  lively  exercise  of  lore 
lind  pity  to  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  him,  that  occf* 
sioned  so  lively  a  view  of  the  punishment  to  which  they  had 
exposed  themselves,  whereby  his  soul  was  filled  with  dismay. 
But  this  lively  love  and  pity  at  the  same  time  engaged  him  to 
suffer  for  them,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  their  deserved 
punishment.  And  as  pity  towards  his  elect  excited  a  lively 
idea  of  their  misery  ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  m 
idea  of  their  misery  excited  strong  exercises  of  pity,  and  this 
pity  engaged  him  still  to  endure  those  sufferings  in  their  stead. 

§  34.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn  how  Christ 
was  sanctified  in  his  last  sufferings.  The  suffering  of  his  soul 
in  great  part  consisted  in  the  great  and  dreadful  sense  and  idea 
that  he  then  had  of  the  dreadful,  horrid  odiousness  of  sin ; 
which  was  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  this  could  not  be, 
without  a  proportionable  increase  of  his  aversion  to,  and  ha- 
tred of  sin  ;  and  consequently  of  his  inclination  to  the  contrary, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  an  increase  of  the  holiness  of  ms 
nature.  Beside  the  immediate  sight  he  had  of  the  odious  na- 
ture of  sin,  he  had  that  strong  sense,  and  that  great  experience 
of  the  bitter  fruit  and  consequence  of  sin,  to  confirm  his  enmity 
to  it  Moreover,  he  was  then  in  the  exercise  of  his  highest  act 
of  obedience  or  holiness,  which,  tending  to  increase  the  princi- 
ple, the  bringing  forth  of  such  creat  and  abundant  froit, 
tended  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  root.    Those  last  sdTer- 
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ings  of  Christ,  were  in  some  respects  like  a  fire  to  refine  the 
gold.  For,  though  the  furnace  purged  away  no  dross,  yet  it 
increased  the  preciousness  of  the  gold  ;  it  added  to  the  finite 
holiness  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Hence  Christ  calls 
his  offering  himself  up,  his  sanctifying  himself;  John  xvii.  19. 
^^  And  for  their  sakes  1  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be 
sanctified  through  the  truth.''  Hence  he  calls  those  last  suf- 
ferings a  baptism  that  he  was  to  be  baptized  with.  It  was  a 
baptism  to  him  in  two  respects,  as  it  purged  him  from  imputed 
guilt,  and  as  it  increased  his  holiness  by  the  Spirit  of  God  thai 
gave  him  those  terrible  but  sanctifying  views.  And  bo  this  is 
one  way  in  which  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  is  made  perfect 
bv  sufferings  ;  Ucb.  ii.  10.  and  v.  9.  and  Luke  xiii.  32.  Thus 
Cfhrist,  before  he  was  glorified,  was  prepared  for  that  high  de- 
gree of  glory  and  joy  to  which  he  was  to  be  exalted,  by  being 
n|;8t  sanctified  in  the  furnace. 

§35.  Another  way  in  which  it  was  possible  that  Christ  should 
endure  the  wrath  of  God  was,  to  endure  the  effects  of  that 
wrath.  All  that  he  suffered  was  by  the  special  ordering  of 
God.  There  was  a  very  visible  hand  of  God  in  letting  men 
and  devils  loose  upon  him  at  such  a  rate,  and  in  separating 
from  him  his  own  disciples.  Thus  it  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise 
him  and  put  him  to  grief  God  dealt  with  him  as  if  he  had 
been  exceedingly  angry  with  him,  and  as  though  he  had  been 
the  object  of  his  dreadful  wrath.  This  made  all  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  the  more  terrible  to  him,  because  they  were  from  the 
band  of  his  Father,  whom  he  infinitely  loved,  and  of  whose  in- 
finite love  he  had  had  eternal  experience.  Besides,  it  was  an 
effect  of  God^s  wrath,  that  he  forsook  Christ.  This  caused 
Cbrist  to  cry  out,  "  My  God^  my  God^  why  hast  thou  forsa,- 
kenme?*'  This  was  infinitely  terrible.  Christ's  knowleds^ 
of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  his  love  to  the  Father,  and  tne 
senseiand  experience  he  had  had  of  the  worth  of  the  Father's 
love  to  him,  made  the  withholding  the  pleasant  ideas  and  ma- 
nifisstations  of  his  Father's  love,  as  terrible  to  him,  as  the  sense 
apd  knowledge  of  his  hatred  is  to  the  damned,  that  have  no 
knowledge  of  God's  excellency,  no  love  (o  him,  nor  any  expe- 
rience of  the  infinite  sweetness  of  his  love.  It  was  a  special  * 
fruit  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  our  sins,  that  he  let  loose  upon 
Christ  the  devil,  who  has  the  power  of  death,  is  God's  execu- 
tioner, and  the  roaring  lion  that  devours  the  damned  in  hell. 
Christ  was  given  up  to  the  devil  as  his  captive  for  a  season: 
This  antitype  of  Jonah  was  thrown  to  this  great  Leviathan,  to 
be  swallowed  up  as  his  prey.  The  time  of  Christ's  suffering, 
was  the  time  of  the  prevalency  of  the  power  of  the  devil,  where- 
ia  Christ  was  delivered  up  to  that  power,  as  is  implied  in  Luke 
xxii.  53.  "  When  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple,  ye 
stretched  forth  no  hands  against  me :  but  this  is  your  hour,  and 
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the  power  of  darkness/^  And  therefore,  when  his  last  sufler* 
ings  were  approaching,  Christ  said,  John  xiv.  3(>.  "  The  Prince 
of  this  world  cometh.''  He  was  h^t  loose  to  torment  the  soul 
of  Christ  with  gloomy  and  dismal  sdeas.  He  probably  did  his 
utmost  to  contributi'  to  raise  his  ideas  (»ftlie  torments  of  hell. 

§  36.  That  God  should  all  nlnv^  icqgiie  sacrifices  in  his 
church,  and  that  something  should  be  done,  by  nil  that  wor- 
shipped him,  to  make  atonvmvnt  for  their  sins.  Sacrificine 
obtained  throughout  the  world,  in  all  nations  and  ages;  and, 
that  such  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  «^hould  be  appointed  ;  that 
sacrifices  should  be  oflered  so  continually,  and  on  so  many 
occasions,  and  joined  with  all  their  public  worship;  was  a  plaio 
testimony  of  God,  that  a  real  atonement  or  satisfaction  to  his 
justice  was  necessary,  and  that  God  did  not  design  in  his  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  mankind,  that  men  should  be  pardoned 
and  accepted  without  atonement.  And  if  there  was  nothing 
of  true  and  real  atonement  and  sacrifice,  in  those  beasts  that 
were  oflTered,  then  doubtless  they  were  an  evidence,  that  there 
was  to  be  some  other  greater  sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  a  pro- 
per atonement  or  satisfaction,  and  of  which  they  were  only  the 
presage  and  signs  ;  as  those  symbolical  actions  which  God 
sometimes  commanded  the  prophets  to  perform,  were  signs 
and  presages  of  great  events  which  they  foretold.  This  proves 
that  a  sacrifice  oil  infinite  value  was  necessary,  and  that  God 
would  accept  of  no  other.  For  an  atonement  that  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  offence,  is  no  atonement.  An  atonement 
carries  in  it  a  payment  or  satisfaction  in  the  very  notion  of  it 
And  if  satisfaction  was  so  little  necessary,  that  the  divine  ma- 
jesty easily  admitted  one  that  bears  no  proportion  at  all  to  the 
offence,  i.  e.  was  wholly  eciuivalent  to  nothing,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  oflcncc,  and  so  was  no  payment  or  satisfaction  at 
all ;  there  he  might  have  forgiven  sin  w  ithout  miy  atonement. 
But  if  so,  how  came  an  atonement  to  I.e  so  greatly  iAsisted 
upon,  as  is  represented  by  all  the  prodigious  expense  and  la- 
bour, and  multitude  of  services,  and  ceremonies,  and  so  great 
an  apparatus,  and  so  great  pomp,  which,  with  so  much  ezact- 
'  ness,were  prescribed  to  be  coiitinudd  through  so  many  ages, 
respecting  their  t}pical  sacrifices  and  atonements,  and  from 
God's  church  were  propagated  through  the  world  of  man- 
kind ?  No  mere  creature  can  have  any  thing  to  offer  to  God, 
which  is  not  his  already  :  for  all  that  he  has  is  God's  gifl  to 
him. 

§  37.  Let  us  consider  how  a  perfectly  wise,  holy  and  disinte- 
rested arbiter,  whose  office  it  should  be  to  regulate  all  things 
within  the  whole  compass  of  existence  according  to  the  most 
perfect  propriety,  would  determine,  in  case  the  creature  should 
injure  the  Most  High,  should  cast  contempt  on  the  majesty,  and 
trample  on  the  authority  of  the  infinite  Lord  of  the  universe: 
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tvhether  he  would  not  determine  that  in  such  a  case  the  injury 
should  be  repaired,  his  majesty  vindicated,  and  the  sacredness 
of  the  authority  thoroughly  supported ;  and  that  it  was  very 
requisite  in  order  to  things  being  regulated  and  disposed  most 
fitly  and  beautifully,  that  such  injuries  should  not  be  forgiven  in 
the  neglect  of  this,  or  without  due  care  taken  of  this  matter.  If 
it  be  fit  that  the  honour  of  GodV  majesty  should  be  maintained 
at  all  in  any  degree,  (which  I  suppose  none  will  deny,)  then 
why  is  it  not  most  fit  that  it  should  be  maintained  fully  7  If  it 
would  be  quite  improper  and  unsuitable,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  sacredness  of  the  authority  of  the  infi- 
nitely great  Governor  of  the  world,  should  be  entirely  neglected, 
should  be  suffered  at  all  times,  and  to  the  greatest  degree,  to  be 
trampled  on,  without  any  care  to  defend  or  support  it ;  and  that 
the  maiesty  of  this  great  King,  as  to  the  manifestation  of  it) 
should  be  obscured  by  his  enemies  to  the  greatest  degree,  and 
that  continually  and  for  ever,  without  any  vindication  or  repa- 
ration at  all ;  then  why  is  it  not  most  suitable  and  most  becom- 
ing, that  the  vindication  of  it  should  be  thorough,  and  the  repa- 
ration complete  and  perfect  ? 

§  38.  What  has  been  observed,  may  serve  to  show  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ ;   and 
that  it  is  most  rational  to  suppose,  that  if  God  did  determine 
to  forgive  such  as  had  cast  contempt  on  his  infinite  majesty,  and 
on  his  authority,  as  the  infinitely  high  Lord  over  all,  and  to  take 
such  into  favour,  infinite  wisdom  would  some  way  or  other  so 
contrive  the  matter,  that  the  injury  done  to  the  appearance  or 
exhibition  of  the  dignity  and  sacred  authority  of  the  great  King, 
should  be  fully  repaired,  and  his  majesty  entirely  vindicated, 
and  set  forth  in  all  awfulness,  inviolable  sacredness  and  worthi- 
ness of  regard  and  reverence.     It  cannot  here  be  reasonably 
objected,  that  God  is  not  capable  of  properly  receiving  any 
satisfaction  for  an  injury,  because  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
any  benefit ;  that  a  price  offered  to  men  satisfies  for  an  injury, 
because  it  may  truly  be  a  price  to  them,  or  a  thing  valuable  and 
beneficial ;  but  that  God  is  not  capable  of  receiving  a  benefit. 
For,  God  is  as  capable  of  receiving  satisfaction  as  injury.     It 
is  true,  he'  cannot  properly  be  profited  ;   so  neither  can  he  be 
properly  hurt.     But,  as  rebelling  against  him,  may  properly  be 
looked  upon  as  of  the  nature  of  an  injury  or  wrong  done  to  God, 
and  so  God  is  capable  of  being  the  object  of  injunou^iness;  so, 
he  is  as  capable  of  being  the  object  of  that  which  is  the  opposite 
of  injuriousness,  or  the  repairing  of  an  injury.  If  you  say,  what 
needgis  there  that  God  have  any  care  for  repairing  the  honour  of 
his  majesty,  when  it  can  do  him  no  good,  and  no  addition  can  be 
made  to  his  happiness  by  it  ? — you  might  as  well  say,  what  need 
is  there  that  God  care  when  he  is  despised  and  dishonoured,  and 
his  authority  and  glory  trampled  on  ;  since  it  does  him  no  hurt  ? 
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It  k  a  vain  thing  here  to  pretend  that  God  cares  only,  because 
il  hurts  creatures*  own  happiness  for  them  to  cast  contempt  on 
God.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the  natural  light  of  all  men^s  minds, 
IQ  llie  natural  sense  of  their  hearts,  and  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
alienee,  which  unavoidably  and  necessarily  arise,  after  some 
f^ry  direct,  most  profane,  and  daring  opposition  to,  and  reproach 
of  the  Most  High,  that  God  is  now  angry  and  much  provoked, 
fflltv  because  the  audacious  sinner  has  now  greatly  hurt  himself, 
una  hurt  his  neighbours,  that  happen  to  see  him  ?  No,  this  is 
entirely  diverse  uom  the  voice  of  natural  sense  jn  such  a  case, 
which  inevitably  suggests,  that  God  is  provoked,  as  one  who 
will  regard  himself  for  himself,  as  having  a  direct  respect  for 
hm  dignity  and  majesty.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  strictest 
reason.  It  is  impossible,  if  God  infinitely  loves  and  honours 
himself,  as  one  infinitely  worthy  to  be  loved  and  esteemed,  but 
that  he  should,  from  the  same  principle,  proportionably  abhor 
aad  oppose  opposition  to,  and  contempt  of  himself.  And  if  it 
be  in  its  own  nature  decent  and  proper  for  him  thus  to  love 
himself,  then  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit  and  becoming  in  him  to 
hate  opposition  to  himself.  And  for  the  same  reason,  and  from 
the  same  principle,  God,  when  he  is  contemned  and  injured, 
and  his  authority  and  glory  are  trampled  in  the  dust,  will  be 
disposed  to  repair  the  injurv'done  to  his  honour,  and  raise  his 
inynred  majesty  out  of  the  dust  again. 

§  39.  The  $atisf action  of  Christ,  by  suffering  the  ptmishment 
of  sin,  is  properly  to  be  distinguished,  as  being  in  its  own  na- 
ture different  from  the  merit  oi  Christ.  For  merit  is  only  some 
excellency  or  worth.  But  when  we  consider  Christ^s  sufferings 
merely  as  the  satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  another,  the  excellency 
ef  Christ^s  act  in  suffering,  does  not  at  all  come  into  considera- 
tion ;  but  only  those  two  things,  viz.  Their  equality  or  equiva- 
lence to  the  punishment  that  the  sinner  deserved  ;  and,  2dly, 
The  union  between  him  and  them,  or  the  propriety  of  bis  being 
accepted  in  suffering,  as  the  representative  of  a  sinner.  Christ's 
bearing  our  punishment  for  us,  is  not  properly  meriting  that 
we  should  not  bear  it,  any  more  than,  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  us  ourselves  to  have  borne  it  all,  that  would  have  been  me- 
riting that  we  should  not  be  punished  any  more.  Christ's  suf- 
ferings do  not  satisfy  by  any  excellency  iii  them,  but  by  a  ful- 
filment. To  satisfy  by  a  fulfilment,  and  to  satisfy  by  worthiness 
or  excellency  are  different  things.  If  the  law  be  fulfilled,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  excellency  or  merit  to  satisfy  it ;  because  it 
ii  satisfied  b^  taking  place  and  having  its  course.  Indeed,  how 
fiEur  the  dignity  or  worthiness  of  Christ's  person  comes  into  con- 
■ideration,  in  determining  the  propriety  of  his  being  accepted  as 
a  representative  of  sinners,  so  that  his  suffering,  when  equiva- 
lent can  be  accepted  as  theirs,  may  be  matter  of  cjuestion  and 
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debate ;  but  it  is  a  matter  entirely  foreign  to  the  present  pur* 
pose. 

§  40.  The  blood  of  Christ  washes  away  sin.  So  it  ii  rept^ 
sented  in  the  scripture.  But  although  the  blood  of  Christ 
washes  away  our  guilty  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  washen 
away  pollution  and  stain  of  sin.  However  the  blood  of  Christ 
washes  also  from  the  filth  of  sin,  as  it  purchases  sanctification ; 
it  makes  way  for  it  by  satisfying,  and  purchases  it  by  the  merit 
of  obedience  implied  in  it.  The  sacrifices  under  the  law,  typi« 
fied  Christ^s  sacrifice,  not  only  as  a  satisfaction,  but  as  meri- 
torious obedience.  They  are  called  a  sweet  savour  upon  both 
these  accounts.  And  therefore  we  find  obedience  compared 
with  sacrifice.  Psalm  xl.  6,  &c. 

§  41.  Late  philosophers  seem  ready  enough  to  own  the 
great  importance  of  God^s  maintaining  steady  and  inviolable 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  It  may  be  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  it  is  not  of  as  great,  or  greater  importance, 
that  the  law  of  God,  that  great  rule  of  righteousness  between 
the  supreme  moral  Governor  and  his  subjects,  should  be  main- 
tained inviolable.  As  to  any  objection  that  may  be  made 
from  the  practice  of  human  legislators,  their  dispensing  with 
their  own  laws,  and  forbearing  to  execute  them,  and  pardoning 
offenders,  without  any  one  bemg  made  to  suffer  in  their  stead ; 
the  case  is  vastly  different  in  the  supreme  Lawgiver  and  subor» 
dinate  lawgivers,  and  in  the  Supreme  Judge  and  subordinate 
judges.  The  latter  give  rules  only  to  a  certain  small  pait  of 
the  commonwealth  of  moral  agents,  and  with  relation  only  to 
some  few  of  their  concerns,  and  for  a  little  while.  Human 
lawgivers  are  weak  and  fallible,  and  very  imperfect  in  the  ex* 
ercises  of  a  limited,  subordinate,  and  infinitely  inferior  autho* 
rity.  But  God  is  the  great,  infinitely  wise,  omniscient,  holy, 
and  absolutely  perfect.  Rector  of  all ;  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
establish  a  rule  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole  oniverse  of 
beings  through  all  eternity,  in  all  that  concerns  them  in  the 
exercise  of  an  infinitely  strong  right  of  supreme,  absolute  do* 
minion  and  sovereignty.  The  laws  of  men  may  be  dispensed 
with,  who  cannot  foresee  all  cases  that  may  happen ;  and,  if 
Uiey  could,  have  not  both  the  laws  and  the  state  of  the  subject 
perfectly  at  their  own  disposal,  so  as  universally  and  perfeicdy 
to  suit  one  to  the  other.  But  there  is  no  wise  and  good  law, 
but  that  care  should  be  taken  that  it  ordinarily  be  put  m  ex- 
ecution ;  and  the  nearer  any  human  law  approaches  to  tfaa 
supreme  or  divine  law  in  perfection,  and  in  extent  of  jurisdic* 
tion,  the  more  care  should  be  taken  of  its  execution :  the  wis- 
dom of  nations  teaches  this.  Besides,  repentance  may  be  pro- 
portionable and  answerable,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  (fences 
against  men.  And  as  to  the  public  truth  which  is  to  be  upheld 
in  execution  of  the  threatenings  of  human  laws,  there  ought  to 
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be  great  care  to  uphold  it,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  those  threatenings.  If  all  that  is  meant,  and  all 
that,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  public  constitution,  (the  foun- 
dation on  which  all  their  laws  stand,)  is  to  be  understood  by 
those  threatenings,  is  that  the  punishment  shall  be  inflicted, 
excepting  when  the  exigence  of  the  public  requires  otherwise, 
or  when  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  is  otherwise ;  then  the  public 
truth  obliges  to  no  more ;  and  this  being  done,  the  public  truth 
is  maintained. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 


CONCERNING    FAITH. 


^  1.  Faith  is  a  belief  of  a  testimony ;  2  Thess.  i.  10. 
*^  When  he  shall  come  to  be  islorifitd  in  his  saints,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe  (because  our  testimony  among 
you  was  believed)  in  that  day."  2  Thess.  ii.  13  •  "  But  we  are 
bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved 
of  the  Lord,  because  God  ha»h  from  the  beginning  chosen  you 
to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  o{ 
the  truth,'*'*  1  John  v.  10.  *'  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of 
God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself:  he  that  believeth  not  God, 
hath  made  him  a  liar ;  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that 
God  gave  his  Son." 

§  2.  It  is  the  proper  act  of  the  soul  towards  God  RsfaithfuL 
Rom.  iii.  3, 4.  ^^  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe  ?  shall  their 
unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  eftect  ?  God  forbid  -yea, 
let  God  be  true,  but  every  ifnan  a  liar ;  as  it  is  written.  That 
thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  overcome 
when  thou  art  judged."  It  includes  a  sense  of  glory  and  ex- 
cellency, or  at  least  it  is  with  such  a  sense.  Matt.  ix.  21.  "  She 
said  within  herself.  If  I  may  but  touch  his  garment,  I  shall  be 
whole."  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  "  Wherefore  1  give  you  to  understand, 
that  no  man  speaking  by  the  Spirit  oJ'God,  calleth  Jesus  ac- 
cursed :  and  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  There  is  also  in  it  a  spiritual  taste  and 
relish  of  what  is  excllent  and  divine.  Luke  xii.  57.  ^^  Yea, 
and  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  T" 
Believers  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  speak  the  truth 
in  love.  Eph  iv.  15  '^  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may 
grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ" 
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§  3.  The  object  of  faith  is  the  gospel^  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ. 
Mark  i.  15.  "  And  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  king- 
dom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel.'* 
John  xvii.  8.  "  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which 
thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  received  them,  and  have  known 
surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that 
thou  didst  send  me."  Rom.  x.  16,  17.  "  But  they  have  not 
obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith.  Lord,  who  hath  believed 
our  report  ? — So  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  God."  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  God  and 
Christ,  2  Pet.  i.  2,  3.  ^^  Grace  and  peace  be  muftiplied  unto 
you  through  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord ;  ac- 
cording as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that 
pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him 
that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue."  John  xvii.  3.  ^^  And 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  And  a  belief  of 
promises  and  depending  on  them,  is  a  great  part  of  faith. 
Heb.  xi.  ^'  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  &c.  Gal.  v.  5.  "  For  we  through 
the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith." 

§  4.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ.  John  i.  12.  '^  But  as 
many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name."  ^^  As  ye 
have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in 
him :  rooted  and  built  up  in  him  ;  established  in  the  faith,  as 
ye  have  been  taught ;  abounding  therem  with  thanksgivings^^ 
And  it  is  receivmg  Christ  into  the  heart.  Rom.  x.  6—10* 
*^  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise, 
Say  not  in  thine  heart.  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?  (that  is, 
to  bring  Christ  down  from  above ;)  or.  Who  shall  descend 
into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  brin^  up  Christ  from  the  dead.)  But 
what  saith  it  ?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and 
in  thy  hearty  (that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach ;)  That 
if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt 
believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation."  True  faith  includes  occep^'n^  the  gospel.  1  Tim. 
i.  14, 15.  ^^  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abun- 
dant with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Tiua  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation^  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  worjd  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  chief." 
2  Cor.  ii.  4.  '"  For  if  he  that  cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus, 
whom  we  have  not  preached  ;  or  if  you  receive  another  Spirit, 
which  ye  have  not  received ;  or  another  gospel,  which  ye  nave 
not  accepted^  ye  might  bear  with  him." 

§  5.  It  is  something  more  than  merely  the  assent  of  the  un- 
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deratanding,  because  it  is  called  obeying  the  gospel.  Rom.  %, 
16.  ^  But  they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Eaaias 
aaith,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report?''  1  Pet.  iv.  17. 
*^  For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
of  God :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of 
them  that  obey  not  the  ffospel  of  God  ?"  Rom.  xv.  18.  ^^  For 
I  will  not  dare  to  speak  or  any  of  those  things  which  Christ 
hath  not  wrought  by  me,  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient^ 
by  word  and  deed.''  It  is  obeying  the  doctrine  from  the  heart ; 
Rom.  vi.  17f  18.  ^^  But  God  to  thanked,  that  ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of 
doctrine  which  was  delivered  you.  Being  then  made  free  from 
sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness,"  &c.  This  ex- 
pression, ^^  obeying  the  gospel,"  seems  to  denote  the  heart's 
yielding  to  the  gospel  in  what  it  proposes  to  us  in  its  calls :  it 
JS  something  more  than  believing  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
John  xii.  4S.  ^'  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulers  also, 
many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees,  they 
did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue." 

§  6.  It  is  a  trusting  in  Christ.  Psal.  ii.  12.  '^  Kiss  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath 
is  kindled  but  a  little :  blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust 
in  Atm."  Eph.  i.  12, 13.  ^^  That  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of 
liis  glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ :  in  whom  ye  also  trusted^ 
after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salva- 
tion ;  in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed^  ye  were  sealed  with 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise."  Many  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment speak  of  trusting  in  God  as  the  condition  of  bis  favour 
and  salvation ;  especialiy  Psal.  Ixxviii.  21,  22.  ^^  Therefore  the 
Lord  heard  this,  and  was  wroth  :  so  a  fire  was  kindled  against 
Jacob,  and  anger  also  came  up  against  Israel ;  because  they 
believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salvation."  Rom. 
XV.  12.  **  And  again,  Esaias  saith.  There  shall  be  a  root  of 
Jesse ;  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in  him 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust.''  I  Tim.  iv.  10.  ''  For  therefore  we 
both  labour  and  suflfer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living 
God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that 
believe. 

§  7.  It  is  a  committing  ourselves  to  Christ ;  2  Tim.  i.  12.  '^  For 
the  which  cause  I  also  sufier  these  things  :  nevertheless,  1  am 
not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  1  have  believed^  and  am  per- 
suaded that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day."  This  is  a  Scripture  sense  of  the 
word  beUeve^  as  is  evident  by  John  ii.  24.  ^^  Jesus  did  not  com- 
mit himself  to  them."    In  the  original  it  is  oux  s^ris-evev  gairc. 
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0  8.  It  is  gladly  receiving  the  gospel ;  Acts  ii,  41.  "Then 
ihev  that  gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized:  and  the 
same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand 
souls/^  It  is  what  may  be  well  understood  by  those  expres- 
sions of  coming  to  Christ,  of  looking  to  him,  of  opening  the  door 
to  let  him  in/  This  is  very  evident  by  Scripture.  It  is  taking 
the  waters  of  life,  eating  and  drinking  his  flesh  and  blood,  hear» 
ing  Christ ^s  voice,  and  following  him.  John  x.  26,  27.  ^^  But 
ye  believe  not ;  because  ye  arc  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto 
you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  me.*^  Isaiah  xlv.  22.  ^^  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God  and  there  is  none  else/* 
It  also  consists  in  being  persuaded  of^  and  in  embracing  the 
promises  ;  Heb.  xi.  13.  ^^  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that 
they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.^* 

^  9.  There  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  faith  a  sense  of  our 
own  unworthiness.  Matt.  xv.  27.  28.  ^^  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the 
dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master^s  table. 
Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  O  womitti,  great  is 
thy/at/A.^'  See  concerning  the  centurion,  Luke  vii.  6— 9:  the 
woman  which  was  a  sinner,  ib.  ver.  37,  38.  and  especially  50; 
the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv. ;  the  penitent  thief,  LuKe  xxiii.  41. 
Consult  also  Hab.  ii.  4.  '^  Behold  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up^  is 
not  upright  in  him ;  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faitn.^^  rrov. 
xxviii.  25 ;  Psal.  xl.  4.  and  Psal.  cxxxi.  And  love  either  arises 
from,  or  is  included  in  faith,  John  iii.  18, 19.  **  He  that  believeih 
not^  is  condemned  already ;  and  this  is  their  condemnation, 
that  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light''  2  Thess.  ii.  10, 13. 
.  ^^  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that 
perish ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that 
they  might  be  saved. — That  they  all  mi^ht  be  damned  m^o 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.*' 
Faith  is  being  a-thirst  for  the  waters  of  life.  Rev.  xxi.  6.  It 
is  a  true  cordial  seeking  of  salvation  by  Christ ;  and  heartily 
joining  ourselves  to  Christ  and  to  his  party.  It  is  to  hearken 
to  him  as  a  prophet;  to  yield  ourselves  subject  to  him  as  a 
king  :  and  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  priest.  Desiring  Christ, 
is  an  act  of  faith  in  him,  because  he  is  called  the  destre  of  all 
nations.  Hag.  ii.  7 ;  that  is,  he  that  is  to  be  the  desire  of  all 
nations,  when  all  nations  shall  believe  in  him  and  subject  them- 
selves to  him  according  to  the  frequent  promises  and  prophe- 
cies of  God's  word ;  though  there  are  other  things  included  in 
the  sense,  yet  this  seems  to  be  principally  intended.  There 
belongs  to  faith  a  sense  of  the  ability  and  sufficiency  of  Christ 
to  save,  and  of  his  ftness  for  the  work  of  salvation :  Matt  ix. 
2,  21,  and  28.  29.     Rom.  iv.  21.  "  And  being  Mly  persuaded, 
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that  what  he  had  promised,  he  is  able  to  perform.^'  And  a 
sense  of  his  readiness  to  save,  Matt  xv.  22,  &c.  It  is  what 
may  be  well  represented  by  fleeing  for  refuge,  by  the  type  of 
fleeing  to  the  citjr  of  refuge.  Heb.  vi.  18.  "  That  by  two  im- 
mutable things,  m  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we 
might  have  a  strong  consolation,  w no  havered  for  refuge^  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.^^  The  heart  must  dose 
with  the  new  covenant  by  dependence  upon  it,  and  by  love  and 
desire.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  ^'  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with 
God,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlastins  covenant,  or- 
dered in  all  things,  and  sure.  This  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all 
my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow.^^ 

§  10.  Upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  clearest,  and  most  per- 
fect definition  of  justifying  faiths  and  most  according  to  the  scrip- 
ture, that  I  can  think  of,  is  this,  faith  is  the  souPs  entirely  em- 
bracing the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour.  The  word 
embrace  is  a  metaphorical  expression ;  but  I  think  it  much 
clearer  than  any  proper  expression  whatsoever :  It  is  called  be- 
lieving ;  because  believing  is  the  first  act  of  the  soul  in  embra- 
cing a  narration  or  revelation  ;  and  embracing,  when  convers- 
ant about  fli  revelation  or  thing  declared,  is  more  properly  called 
believing,  than  loving  or  choosing.  If  it  were  conversant  about 
a  person  only,  it  would  be  more  properlv  called  loving.  If  it 
were  only  conversant  about  a  gift,  an  inheritance  or  reward,  it 
would  more  properly  be  called  receiving  or  accepting^  dLC 

The  definition  might  have  been  expressed  in  these  words, 
faith  is  the  souPs  entirely  adhering  to,  and  acquiescin^^  in  tlie 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour. — Or  thus,  faith  is  the 
sours  embracing  that  truth  of  God,  which  reveals  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  Saviour. — Or  thus,  faith  is  the  souPs  entirely  acquiescing 
in,  and  depending  upon  the  truth  of  God,  revealing  Christ  as 
our  Saviour. 

It  is  the  whole  soul  assenting  to  the  truth,  and  embracing  of 
it  There  is  an  entire  yielding  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  the 
revelation,  and  a  closing  with  it,  and  adhering  to  it,  with  the  be- 
lief, and  with  the  inclination  and  aflfection.  ft  is  admitting  and 
receiving  it  with  entire  credit  and  respect  The  ^oul  receives 
it  as  true,  as  worthy  and  excellent  It  may  be  more  perfectly 
described^  than  defined  by  a  short  definition,  by  reason  of  the 
penury  of  words :  a  great  many  words  express  it  better  than 
one  or  two.  I  here  use  the  same  metaphorical  expressions  ;  but 
it  is  because  they  are  much  clearer  than  any  proper  expressions 
that  I  know  of.  It  is  the  soul's  entirely  acquiescing  in  this  re- 
velation, from  a  sense  of  the  sufiiciency,  dignity,  glory  and  ex- 
cellency of  its  Author.  The  whole  souPs  active  agreeing,  ac- 
cording and  symphonizing  with  this  truth ;  all  opposition  in 
judgment  and  inclination,  so  far  as  he  believes,  being  taken 
away.     It  is  called  believing,  because  fullv  believinor  this  reve«' 
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laiion,  is  the  first  and  principal  exercise  and  manifestation  of 
this  accordance  and  agreement  of  soul. 

§  11.  Adhering  to  the  truth  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the 
judgment^  is  from  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  revealer,  and  the 
sufficiencj^  and  excel  lency  of  the  performer  of  the  facts.  Ad- 
hering to  it,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the  inclination  and  afieC- 
tion,  IS  from  the  goodness  and  excellency  of  the  thing  revealed, 
and  of  the  performer.  If  a  person  be  pursued  by  an  enemy, 
and  commit  himself  to  a  king  or  a  captain,  to  defend  him,  it 
implies  his  quitting  other  endeavours,  applying  to  him  for  de« 
fence,  putting  himself  under  him,  and  hoping  that  he  will  de- 
fend him.  If  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  act  of  the  mind,  a  trans- 
action between  spiritual  beings,  considered  as  abstracted  from 
any  external  action,  then  it  is  the  mind^s  quitting  all  other  en- 
deavours, and  seeking  and  applying  itself  to  the  Saviour  for 
salvation,  fully  choosing  salvation  by  him,  and  delivering  itself 
to  him,  or  a  being  willing  to  be  his,  with  a  hope  that  ne  will 
save  him.  Therefore,  for  a  person  to  commit  himself  to  Christ 
as  a  Saviour,  is  quitting  all  other  endeavours  and  hopes,  and 
heartily  applying  himself  to  Christ  for  salvation,  fully  choosinff 
salvation  by  him,  and  acquiescing  in  his  way  of  salvation,  ana 
a  hearty  consent  of  the  soul  to  be  his  entirely,  hoping  in  his 
sufficiency  and  willingness  to  save. 

From  the  excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  revealer  and  per- 
former, we  believe  what  is  said  is  true,  fully  believe  it ;  and 
from  the  glorious  excellency  of  the  Saviour  and  his  salvation, 
all  our  inclination  closes  with  the  revelation.  To  depend  upon 
the  word  of  another  person,  imports  two  things :  Jirst^  To  be 
sensible  how  greatly  it  concerns  us,  and  how  much  our  interest 
and  happiness  really  depend  upon  the  truth  of  it ;  and  secondly^ 
To  dare  to  act  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  really  true.  I  do  not  say, 
that  I  think  these  words  are  the  only  true  definition  of  faith.  I 
have  used  words  that  most  naturally  express  it,  of  any  I  could 
think  of.  There  might  have  been  other  words  used,  much 
of  the  same  sense. 

§  12.  Though  hope  does  not  enter  into  the  essential  natiure 
of  faith,  yet  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary,  and  next  immediate 
fruit  of  true  faith.  In  the  first  act  of  faith,  the  soul  is  enlight- 
ened with  a  sense  of  the  merciful  nature  of  God  and  of  Clvist, 
and  believes  the  declarations  that  are  made  in  God^s  word  of  it ; 
and  it  humbly  and  heartily  applies  and  seeks  to  Christ ;  and  it 
sees  such  a  congruity  between  the  declared  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  disposition  he  then  feels  towards  him,  that  he  cannot  but 
hope,  that  the  declared  mercy  will  be  exercised  towards  him. 
Yea,  he  sees  that  it  would  be  mcongruous  for  God  to  give  him 
such  inclination  and  motions  of  heart  towards  Christ  as  a  Sa- 
viour, if  he  were  not  to  be  saved  by  him. 
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§  13.  Aoy  thing  that  may  be  called  a  receiving  the  revela- 
tion of  the  gospel  is  not  faith,  but  such  a  sort  of  receiving  it, 
as  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  the  respect  it 
has  to  us.     The  act  of  reception  suitable  to  truth,  is  believing 
it.      The   suitable   reception   of  that  which   is  excellent,  is 
choosing  it  and  loving  it     The  proper  act  of  reception  of  a 
revelation  of  deliverance  from  evil,  and  the  conferring  of  hap- 
piness, is  acquiescing  in  it  and  depending  upon  it.     The  pro- 
per reception  of  a  Saviour,  is  committing  ourselves  to  him  and 
trusting  in  him.     The  proper  act  of  reception  of  the  favour  of 
God,  is,  believing  and  esteeming  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it.     He 
that  suitably  receives  forgiveness  of  his  fault,  does  with  an  hum- 
ble sense  of  his  fault  rejoice  in  the  pardon.     Thus,  for  instance, 
he  that  reads  a  truth  that  no  way  concerns  his  interest,  if  he 
believes  it,  it  is  proper  to  say  he  receives  it.     But  if  there  be  a 
declaration  of  some  glorious  and  excellent  truth  that  nearly 
concerns  him,  he  that  only  believes  it  cannot  be  said  to  receive 
it     And  if  a  captain  oifers  to  deliver  a  distressed  people,  they 
that  only  believe  what  he  says,  without  committing  themselves 
to  him,  and  putting  themselves  under  him,  cannot  be  said  to 
receive  him.    So,  if  a  prince  offers  one  his  favour,  he  that  does 
not  esteem  his  favour,  cannot  be  said  heartily  to  accept  thereof. 
A^ain,  if  one  offended  offers  pardon  to  another,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  receive  it,  if  he  be  not  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  does 
not  care  for  the  displeasure  of  the  offended.    The  whole  act  of 
reception  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  its  relation 
to  us,  and  our  circumstances  with  respect  to  it,  is  best  expressed, 
(if  it  be  expressed  in  one  word,)  by  the  word  •'iriff  or  fides. 

§  14.  The  word  'irig'tg^Jaith,  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  term 
to  express  the  cordial  reception  of  Christ  and  of  ine  truth,  for 
these  reasons.  Firsts  this  revelation  is  of  things  spiritual,  un- 
seen, strange  and  wonderful,  exceedingly  remote  from  all  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  those  things  which  we  commonly  converse 
with  in  this  world,  and  also  exceedingly  alien  from  our  fallen 
nature  :  so  that  it  is  the  first  and  principal  manifestation  of  the 
symphony  between  the  soul  and  these  divine  things,  that  it  be- 
lieves them,  and  acquiesces  in  them  as  true.  And,  secondly^ 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  gospel,  appears  principally  under 
the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  so  much  of  a  person  abso- 
lutely excellent :  and  therefore,  the  proper  act  of  reception 
of  him,  consists  principally  in  the  exercise  of  a  sense  of  our 
need  of  him,  and  of  his  sufficiency,  his  ability,  his  mercy  and 
love,  his  faithfulness,  the  sufficiency  of  his  method  of  salvation, 
the  sufficiency  and  completeness  of  the  salvation  itself,  of  the 
deliverance  and  of  the  happiness,  and  an  answerable  applica- 
tion of  the  soul  to  him  for  salvation;  which  can  be  expressed 
so  well  by  no  other  word  hut  faith,  or  affiance^  or  confidence^  or 
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trusty  and  others  of  the  same  signification ;  of  which,  «»ri(  or 
faiths  is  much  the  best,  and  the  most  significant ;  because  the 
rest*  in  their  common  significations  imply  something  that  is  not 
of  the  absolute  essence  of  faith.  Thirdly^  we  have  these  things 
exhibited  to  us,  to  be  received  by  us,  only  by  a  divine  testimony. 
We  have  nothing  else  to  hold  them  forth  to  us. 

§  15.  Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  guilt  of  con- 
science. Guilt  of  conscience,  is  the  sense  of  the  connexion 
between  the  sin  of  the  subject  and  punishment ;  \st.  by  God^s 
law ;  and  2d.  by  God^s  nature  and  the  propriety  of  the  thing. 
The  mind  is  under  the  weight  of  guilt,  as  long  as  it  has  a  sense 
of  its  being  bound  to  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things,  and  the  requirements  of  the  divine  government. 
Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  this.  Therefore 
there  must  be  in  faith,  1.  a  belief  that  the  law  is  answered  and 
satisfied  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  2.  such  a  sense  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation by  Christ,  that  it  shall  appear  proper,  and  be  dutiful,  and 
according  to  the  reason  of  things,  that  sin  should  not  be  punish- 
ed in  us,  but  that  we  nevertheless  should  be  accepted  through 
Christ.  When  the  mind  sees  a  way  in  which  this  can  be  done, 
and  there  is  nothins  in  the  law,  nor  in  the  divine  nature,  nor 
nature  of  things,  to  hinder  it;  that  of  itself  lightens  the  burden 
and  creates  hope.  It  causes  the  mind  to  see  that  it  is  not  for 
ever  bound  by  the  reason  of  things  to  suffer ;  though  the  mind 
does  not  know  that  it  has  performed  the  condition  of  pardon. 
This  is  to  have  a  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  way  of  salva- 
tion. When  a  man  commits  sin  and  is  sensible  of  it,  his  soul 
has  a  natural  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishment  in  such  a 
case,  a  sense  that  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  of  things, 
belongs  to  him ;  for  the  same  reasons  as  all  nations  have  a  sense 
of  the  propriety  of  punishing  men  for  crimes.  That  easiness 
of  mind  which  persons  often  have,  before  they  have  comfort 
from  a  sense  of  their  being  converted,  arises  from  a  sense  they 
have  of  God^s  sovereignty.  They  see  nothing  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  God  or  of  things,  that  will  necessarily  bind  them  to  pun- 
ishment ;  but  that  God  may  damn  them,  if  he  pleases ;  and  may 
save  them,  if  he  pleases.  When  persons  are  brought  to  that, 
then  they  are  fit  to  be  comforted  ;  then  their  comfort  is  like  to 
have  a  true  and  immoveable  foundation,  when  their  dependence 
is  no  way  upon  themselves,  but  wholly  upon  God.  In  order  to 
such  a  sense  of  the  sufiiciency  of  this  way  of  salvation  it  must  be 
seen,  that  God  has  no  disposition,  and  no  need,  to  punish  us. 

§  16.  Hence  we  learn,  that  our  experience  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  gospel,  to  give  peace  of  conscience,  is  a  rational  inward 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  When  the  mind  sees  such 
a  fitness  in  thb  way  of  salvation,  that  it  takes  ofl'  the  burthen — 
arising  from  the  sense  of  its  being  necessarily  bound  to  punish- 
ment, through  proper  desert,  and  from  the  demands  of  reason 
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and  natur^^it  is  a  strong  ai^uinent,  that  it  is  not  a  thiog  of 
mere  human  imagination.  When  we  experience  its  fitness  to 
answer  its  end,  this  is  the  third  of  the  three  that  bear  witness 
on  earth.  The  Spirit  bears  witness,  by  discovering  the  divine 
glory,  and  those  stamps  of  divinity  that  are  in  the  gospel.  The 
water  bears  witness ;  that  is,  the  experience  of  the  power  of 
the  gospel  to  purify  and  sanctify  the  heart,  witnesses  the  truth 
of  it :  and  the  blood  bears  witness  by  delivering  the  conscience 
from  fi^ili.  Any  other  sort  of  faith  than  this  sense  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Christ^s  salvation,  does  not  give  such  immediate 
glory  and  honour  to  Christ,  and  does  not  so  necessarily  and 
immediatelv  infer  the  necessity  of  Christ ^s  being  known.  No- 
thing besides  makes  all  Christianity  so  to  hang  upon  actual 
respect  to  Christ,  and  centre  in  him.  Surely  the  more  the 
sinner  has  an  inward,  an  immediate,  and  sole  dependence  upon 
Christ,  the  more  Christ  has  the  glory  of  his  salvation  firom  him. 
In  order  to  this  sort  of  sense  of  the  congruity  of  our  sins  being 
forgiven,  and  of  punishments  bein^  removed,  by  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  Christ,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  sense  of  our  guilti- 
ness. For  it  is  impossible  that  any  congruity  should  be  seen, 
without  comparison  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  guilt.  And 
they  cannot  be  compared,  except  there  be  a  sense  of  them  both. 
There  must  not  only  be  such  a  sense  of  God^s  being  angry, 
and  his  anger  being  very  dreadful,  without  any  sense  of  the 
reasonableness  of  that  anger ;  but  there  must  be  a  proper  sense 
of  the  desert  of  wrath,  such  as  there  is  in  repentance.  Sin- 
ners, under  conviction  of  their  guilt,  are  generally  afraid  that 
God  is  so  angry  with  them,  that  he  never  will  give  them  faith 
in  Christ  They  think  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  God  will 
not  allow  of  it.  Therefore,  there  goes  with  a  sense  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Christ,  a  sense  of  God's  sovereignty  with  respect  to 
mercy  and  judgment,  that  he  will  and  may  have  mercy  in 
Christ,  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  leave  to  hardness 
whom  he  will.     This  eases  of  that  burden. 

§  17.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  some  favour  of  God,  or  some  freedom  from  his 
displeasure,  from  a  false  notion  of  his  own  goodness  or  excel- 
lency, and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  that  favour ;  and  of  his 
own  badness,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  his  displeasure.  It 
is  to  conceive  hopes  of  some  favour  of  God,  from  a  false  no- 
tion of  the  relation  which  our  own  goodness  or  excellency 
bears  to  that  favour ;  whether  this  mistaken  relation  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  an  obligation  in  natural  justice,  or  propriety 
and  decency,  or  an  obligation  in  point  of  wisdom  and  honour. 
This  excellency  we  speak  of,  is  either  real  or  supposed ;  either 
negative,  in  not  being  so  bad  as  others  and  the  like,  or  posi- 
tive. Whether  it  be  natural  or  moral  excellency,  is  imma- 
terial :  also,  whether  the  sinner  himself  looks  upon  it  as  an  ex- 
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cell  eiicy,  or  supposes  God  looks  upon  it  as  such.  For  men  to 
trust  in  their  own  righteousness,  is  to  entertain  hope  of  esca- 
ping any  displeasure,  or  obtaining  any  positive  favour  from 
God,  from  too  high  a  notion  of  our  own  moral  excellency,  or 
too  light  a  notion  of  our  badness,  as  compared  with  or  related 
to  that  favour  or  displeasure, 

§  18.  The  difficulty  in  giving  a  definition  of  faith  is,  that  we 
liavc  no  word  that  clearly  and  adequately  expresses  the  whole 
act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of  the  soul  or  heart  with  Christ. 
Inclination  expresses  it  but  partially ;  conviction  expresses  it 
also  but  in  part ;  the  sense  of  the  soul  does  not  do  it  fully. 
And  if  we  use  metaphorical  expressions,  such  as  embrace,  and 
love,  &c.,  they  are  obscure,  and  will  not  carry  the  same  idea 
with  them  to  the  minds  of  all.     All  words  that  are  used  to  ex- 
])res3  such  acts  of  the  mind,  are  of  a  very  indeterminate  signi- 
iication.     It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  words  to  exhibit  our 
own  ideas.     Another  difficulty  is  to  find  a  word,  that  shall 
clearly  express  the  whole  soodness  or  righteousness  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  of  the  gospel.    To  be  true^  is  one  part  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  gospel.     For  the  Saviour  to  be  sufficiaif^  is  one 
part  of  his  goodness.     To  be  suitable^  is  another  part.     To  be 
bountiful^  is  another  part,  &c.     The  idea  of  a  real  good,  or 
lovely  object,  that  is  conceived  to  be  real,  possesses  the  heart 
after  another  manner,  than  a  very  lovely  idea  that  is  only  ima- 
ginary.    So  that  there  is  need  of  both  a  sense  of  goodness  and 
reality,  to  unite  the  heart  to  the  Saviour.     There  is  implied  in 
believing  in  Christ,  not  only  that  exercise  of  mind,  which 
arises  from  a  sense  of  his  excellency  and  reality  as  a  Saviour : 
but  also  that  which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  his  relation 
to  us,  and  of  our  concern  in  him,  his  being  a  Saviour  for  such 
as  we  are  ;  for  sinful  men  ;  and  a  Saviour  that  is  offered  with 
his  benefits  to  us.    The  angels  have  a  sense  of  the  reality  and 
goodness  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  may  be  said  with  joy  to 
embrace  the  discover!/  of  it.     They  cannot,  however,  be  said  to 
believe  in  Christ.     The  Spirit  that  they  receive,  the  notice  that 
they  have  of  Christ  the  Saviour  is  the  same ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  act,  by  reason  of  the  diflerent  relation  that 
Christ,  as  a  Saviour,  stands  in  to  us,  from  what  he  doth  to 
them. 

(  19.  That  ease  of  mind  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  the 
sufficiency  of  Christ,  may  well  be  called  a  trusting  in  that 
sufficiency.  It  gives  a  quietness  to  the  mind,  to  sec  that  there  is 
a  way  wherein  it  maybe  saved,  to  see  a  good  and  sufficient  way, 
wherein  its  salvation  is  very  possible^  and  the  attributes  of  God 
cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  This  gives  ease,  though  it  be  not 
yet  certain  that  he  shall  be  saved.  But  to  believe  Christ's 
sufficiency,  so  as  to  be  thus  far  easy,  may  be  called  a  trusting 
in  Christ,  though  it  cannot  be  trustmg  in  him  that  he  will  save 
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US.  To  be  easy  in  any  degree,  on  a  belief  or  persuasion  oj'thc 
sufficiency  of  any  thing  for  our  good,  is  a  degree  of  trusting. 
ITiere  is  in  faith  not  only  a  6f?Zi^of  what  the  gospel  declares, 
that  Christ  has  satisfied  for  our  sins,  and  merited  eternal  life; 
but  there  is  also  a  sense  of  it ;  a  sense  that  Christ ^a  sufferings 
do  satisfy,  and  that  he  did  merit,  or  was  worthy  that  we  shoukl 
be  accepted  for  his  sake.  There  is  a  difference  between  be- 
ing convinced  that  it  is  so,  and  having  a  sense  that  it  is  so. 
There  is  in  the  essence  of  justifying  faith,  included  a  receiving 
of  Christ  as  a  Saviour /rom  sin.  For  we  embrace  him  as  the 
author  of  life,  as  well  as  a  Saviour  from  misery.  But  the 
sum  of  that  eternal  life  which  Christ  purchased,  is  holiness;  it 
is  a  holyiiappiness.  And  there  is  in  faith  a  likmg  of  the  hap- 
piness  that  Christ  has  procured  and  offers.     The   Jews  des- 

fising  the  pleasant  land,  is  mentioned  as  part  of  their  unbelief, 
t  must  be  as  the  gospel  reveals,  or  in  the  gospel  notion  of 
him,  the  soul  must  close  with  Christ.  For  whosoever  is  offended 
in  Christ,  in  the  view  that  the  gospel  gives  us  of  him,  cannot 
be  said  to  believe  in  him ;  for  he  is  one  that  is  excluded  from 
blesscdacss,  by  that  saying  of  Christ,  Matt.  xi.  6.  ^  Blessed  is 
he  whosoever  is  not  offended  in  me." 

§20.  There  is  a  hope  implied  in  the  essence  of  justifying 
faith.  Thus  there  is  hope,  that  I  may  obtain  justification  by 
Christ,  though  there  is  not  contained  in  its  essence  a  hope  that  I 
have  obtained  it.  And  so  there  is  a  trust  in  Christ  contained 
in  the  essence  of  faith.  There  is  a  trust  implied  in  seeking  to 
Christ  to  be  my  Saviour,  in  an  apprehension  that  he  is  a  suffi- 
cient Saviour ;  though  not  a  trust  in  him,  as  one  that  has  prom- 
ised to  save  me,  as  having  already  performed  the  condition  of 
the  promise.  If  a  city  was  besieged  and  distressed  by  a  potent 
enemy,  and  should  hear  of  some  great  champion  at  a  distance, 
and  should  be  induced  by  what  they  hear  of  his  valour  and 
goodness,  to  soek  and  send  to  him  for  relief,  believing  what 
they  have  heard  of  his  sufficiency,  and  thence  conceiving  hope 
that  they  may  be  delivered ;  the  people,  in  sending,  may  oe 
said  to  fnisf  in  such  a  champion ;  as  of  old  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  went  into  Egypt  for  help,  were  said  to  trusi 
in  Egypt. 

§  21.  Faith  is  that  inward  sense  and  act,  of  which  prayer 
is  the  expression  ;  as  is  evident. —  I.  Because  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  freedom  of  prace,  according  to  the  gospel  covenant, 
is  often  set  forth  by  this,  that  he  that  believes,  receives;  so  it 
also  i'ftontimes  is  by  this,  that  he  that  asks,  or  prays,  or  calls 
upon  (iod,  receives;  Matt.  vii.  7 — 10;  Luke  xi.- 9.  "Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiv- 
eth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh, 
it  shall  be  opened.     Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom,  if  his 
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90B  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?     Or,  if  he  ask  a  fish, 
will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?     How  much  more  shall   your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven,  give  the  holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him  ?^'     Matt.  xxi.  21,  22.     ''Jesus   answered  and  said  unto 
them.  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  if  ye  Uuxe  faif/t,  and  doubt  not, 
ye  shall  not  only  do  this  which  is  done  to  the  fig-tree  ^  but  also, 
if  ye  shall  say  unto   this    mountain,  be  thou  removed,  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea:  it  shall  be  done;  and  all  things  whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,,  believitigy  ye  shall  receive."     Joel 
iL   32.     The  prophet  speaking  there  of  gospel   times,  says, 
^'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered ;  for  in  mount  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem  shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in 
the  remnant  whom    the  Lord  shall   call."     Rom.  x.  12,   13, 
"  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek ; 
for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  sav- 
ed ;"  quoting  the  forementioned  place  in  Joel.     The  same  ex- 
pressions that  are  used  in  scripture  for  faith^  may  be  well  used 
for  prayer  also ;  such  as  coming  to  God  or  Christ,  and  looking 
to  him.     £ph.  iii.  12. ''  In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access 
with  confidence  by  the  faiih  of  him."     Prayer  is  often  plainly 
spoken  of  as  the  expression  of  faith.     As  it  very  certainly  is  in 
Rom.  X.  11 — 14.  "For  the  scripture  saith,  whosoever  bilicvetk 
OD  him, shall  not  be  ashamed.     For  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Jew  and  the  Greek  :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is 
rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the   Lord  shall  be  saved.     How  then  shall  they 
call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  .^"  Christian  pray- 
er is  called  the  prayer  o\  faith^  James  v.  15.     And  believing  is 
often  mentioned  as  the  life  and  soul  of  true  prayer,  as  in  the 
forementioned  place.  Matt.  xxi.  21,22.  Heb.  x.  19,  22.  "  Draw 
near  in  full  assurance  of  faith."     James  i.  5.  C.  ''  If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  li- 
berally, and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.     But 
let  him  ask  in  faith  nothing  wavering." —  Faith  in  God,  is  ex- 
pressed in  praying  to  God.     Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
expressed  in  praying  to  Christ,  and  praying  in  the  name  of 
Christ ;  John  xiv.  13,  14.     And  the  promises  are  made  to  ask- 
ing  in  Christ's  name,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  to  be- 
lieving in  Christ.     John  xiv.  13, 14.  "  And  whalsoevier  ye  shall 
ask  in  my  name,  that  will  i  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  plori- 
fied  in  the  Son.     If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will 
do  it,"     Chap.  xvi.  23,  2-1.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you. 
Hitherto  you  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name ;  ask^  and  re^ 
ceive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

§  22.  The  condition  both  of  the  first  and  second  covenant 
is  a  receiving  compliance  with,  or  yielding  to  a  signification 
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or  declaration  from  God ;  or  to  a  revelation  made  from  God«    A 
receiving  or  yielding  to  a  signification  of  the  will  of  God.  a? 
our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  is  most  properly  called 
obedience.     The  receiving  and  yielding  to  a  strange  myste- 
rious revelation,  and  offer  which  God  makes  of  mercy  to  sin- 
ners,  being  a  revelation  of  things  spiritual,  supernatural,  invi- 
sible, and  mysterious,  through  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
grace  of  GikI,  is   properly  called  faith.      There  is  indeed 
obedience  in  the  condition  of  both  covenants,  and  there  is  faith 
or  believing  God  in  both.    But  the  different  name  arises  from 
the  remarkably  difierent  nature  of  the  revelation  or  manifesta- 
tions made.    The  one  is  a  law^  the  other  a  testimony  and  offer. 
The  one  is  a  signification  of  what  God  expects  that  we  should 
do  towards  him,  and  what  he  expects  to  receive  from  us :  the 
other  a  revelation  of  what  he  has  done  for  us,  and  an  offer  of 
what  we  may  receive  from  him.    The  one  is  an  expression  of 
God^s  great  authority  over  us,  in  order  to  our  yielding  to  the 
authority :  the  other  is  a  revelation  of  God^s  mysterious  and 
wonderful  mercy,  and  wisdom,  and  power  for  us,  in  order  to 
a  reception  answerable  to  such  a  revelation. 

§  23.  Faith  is  not  all  kind  of  assent  to  the  word  of  God 
as  true  and  divine.     For  so  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  assented 
to  the  book  of  Moses,  and  therefore  Christ  tells  them,  that 
they  trusted  in  Moses ;  John  v.  25.     ^^  There  is  one  that  ac- 
cuseth  you,  even  Moses  in  whom  ye  trust.'*     Yet  the  very 
thing  that  Moses  accuses  them  for,  was  not  believing  in  him, 
i.  6.  believing  so  as  to  yield  to  his  sayings,  and  comply  with 
him,  or  obey  him,  as  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
cerning Christ.     And  therefore  Christ  says  in  the  next  verse, 
"  For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me  :  for 
he  wrote  of  mc."     There  may  be  a  strong  belief  of  divine 
things  in  the  understanding,  and  yet  no  saving  faith ;  as  is  ma- 
nifest by  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.     *'  Though  1  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  no  charity,  1  am  nothing." 
Not  only  trusting  in  Christ,  as  one  that  has  undertaken  to  save 
us  and  as  believing  that  he  is  our  Saviour,  is  faith ;  but  apply- 
ing to  him,  or  seeking  to  him,  that  he  would  becorfte  our  Sa- 
viour, with  a  sense  of  his  reality  and  goodness  as  a  Saviour,  is 
faith  ;  as  is  evident  by  Rom.  xv.   12.  "  In  him  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust."     Compared  with  the  place  whence  it  is  cited,  Isa. 
xi.  10.     "  To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek ;"  together  with  Psalm 
ix.  10.  "  And  they  that  know  thy  name,  will  put  their  trust  in 
thee  :  for  thou.  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee.*' 
Which  agrees  well  with  faith's  being  called  a  looking  to  Christ, 
or  coming  to  him  for  life,  a  flying  for  refuge  to  him,  or  flying 
to  him  for  safety.     And  this  is  the  first  act  of  saving  faith.     And 
prayer  being  the  expression  of  faith,  confirms  this.     This  is 
further  confirmod  by  Isaiah  xxxi.  2.  "  Wo  to  them  that  go 
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down  into  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in 
chariots,  because  they  are  many ;  and  in  horsemen,  because 
they  are  very  strong ;  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord.  When  it  is  said,  Psalm  Ixix.  6. 
^^  Let  not  them  that  wait  on  thee,  O  Lord,  be  ashamed  for  my 
sake :  let  not  those  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake.^' 
— ^it  is  equivalent  to  that  scripture,  *^  He  that  helieveth  shall 
never  be  confounded."  And  when  it  is  said,  verse  32.  "  And 
your  heart  shall  live  that  seek  the  Lord ;"  it  is  equivalent  to 
that  scripture,  ^^  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  So  Psalm  xxii. 
26.,  and  Psalm  Ixx.  4.  And  so  Amos  v.  4.  ^^  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Seek  ye  me,  and  yc  shall 
live."  And  ver.  6.  "  Seek  the  Lord,  and  ve  shall  live."  And 
verse  8.  ^^  Seek  him  that  made  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and 
tumeth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning."  Isaiah  xvii. 
7.  8.  ^*  At  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his  Maker,  and  his  eyes 
shall  have  respect  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  and  he  shall  not 
look  to  the  attars,  the  work  of  his  hands ;  neither  shall  re- 
spect that  which  his  fingers  have  made,  either  the  groves  or  the 
images."  Isaiah  xlv.  ^.  ^*  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
alt  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

§  24.  That  there  are  different  sorts  of  faith,  and  that  all  be- 
lieving that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
&c.  is  not  true  and  saving  faith — or  that  which  most  commonly 
has  the  name  of  faith  appropriated  to  it  in  the  New  Testament 
— is  exceedingly  evident  by  John  vi.  64.  "  But  there  are  some 
of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning, 
who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him." 
Here  all  false  disciples,  that  had  but  a  temporary  faith,  that 
thought  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  would  fall  away,  as  Judas 
and  others,  are  said  to  be  those  that  believed  not^  making  an 
essential  difference  between  their  belief,  and  that  grace  that  has 
the  term  faith,  or  believing,  appropriated  to  it.  Faith  is  a  recei- 
ving Christ  into  the  hearty  in  such  a  sense  as  to  believe  that  he 
is  what  he  declares  himself  to  be,  and  to  have  such  an  high  es- 
teem of  him  as  an  excellent  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  so  to  prize 
him,  and  so  to  depend  upon  him,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  profess  him,  and  openly  and  constantly  to  appear  on 
his  side.  See  Rom.  x.  8 — 13. 

§  25.  Trusting  in  riches^  as  Christ  uses  the  expression  con- 
cerning the  rich  young  man,  and  as  the  expression  is  used  else- 
where, is  an  extensive  expression,  comprehending  many  dispo- 
sitions, affections,  and  exercises  of  the  heart  towards  riches : 
so  faith  in  Christ,  or  trusting  in  Christ,  is  as  extensive.  The 
sours  active  closing:  or  uniting  with  Christ,  is  faith.  But  the 
act  of  the  soul,  in  its  uniting  or  closing,  must  be  agreeable  to 
the  kind  and  nature  of  the  union  that  is  to  be  established  be- 
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tween  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  that  subsists  between  them, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  saints^  communion  with  Christ. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  it,  that  it  is  not  merely  like  the  various 
parts  of  a  building,  that  are  cemented  and  cleave  fast  together ; 
or  as  marbles  aii(J  pn*cir)us  stones  may  be  joined,  so  as  to  be- 
come one:  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  union  as  subsists  between 
the  head  and  living  members,  between  stock  and  branches ; 
between  which,  and  the  head  or  stock,  there  is  such  a  kind  of 
union,  that  there  is  an  entire,  immediate,  perpetual  dependence 
for,  and  derivation  of  nourishment,  refreshment,  beauty,  fruitful- 
ness,  and  all  supplies  ;  yea,  life  and  being.  And  the  union  is 
wholly  for  this  purpose  ;  this  derivation  is  the  end  of  it ;  and  it 
is  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  union.  Now,  such  an  union  as 
this,  when  turned  into  act,  (if  1  may  so  say,)  or  an  active  union 
of  an  intelligent  rational  being  that  is  agreeable  to  this  kind 
of  union,  and  is  a  recognition  and  expression,  and  as  it  were 
the  active  bond  of  it,  is  something  else  besides  mere  love.  It  is 
an  act  most  properly  expressed  by  the  name  of  faith,  according 
to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  so  translated,  as  it  was 
used  in  the  days  when  the  scriptures  were  written. 

§  26.  Trusting  in  a  prince  or  ruler,  as  the  phrase  was  under- 
stood among  the  Jews,  implied  in  it  faithful  adherence,  and 
entire  subjection,  submission,  and  ohedirnce.  So  much  the 
phrase  plainly  implies ;  Judges  ix.  15.  ^'  And  the  bramble  said 
unto  the  trees,  if  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then 
come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow  ;  and  if  not  let  fire  come 
out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."  We 
have  an  account  of  the  fultilment  of  this  parable  in  the  sequel 
— How  the  men  of  Shechem  did  not  pro\'e  faithful  subjects  to 
Abimelech,  according  to  their  covenant  or  agreement  with 
him,  but  dealt  treacherously  with  him  :  verse  23.  And  how 
accordingly  Abimelech  proved  the  occasion  of  their  destruc- 
tion. The  like  figure  of  speech  is  used  to  signify  the  nation^s 
obedience  to  the  king  of  Assyria  ;  Ezek.  xxi.  6.  Our  trusting 
in  God  and  Christ,  is  often  expressed  by  our  trusting  in  his 
shadow,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings,  and  the  like  : 
Psalm  xvii.  8.  and  xxxvi.  7.  and  Ivii.  1.  Ixiii.  7.  and  xci.  1  ;  Cant, 
ii.  3;  Isaiah  iv.  (>.  and  xxv.  4.  Here  see  R'lth  ii.  12.  compared 
with  chap.  i.  10  John  iii.  36.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son, 
hath  everlasting  life  :  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  a^gidwv." 
The  force  of  the  word  rnay  in  some  measure  be  learned  from 
Acts  V.  30,  37.  and  Acts  v.  40.  *'  And  to  him  they  agreed  or 
oft^yrrf;"  the  word  is  the  same.  And  Acts  xxiii.  21.  "  But  do 
not  thou  yiclff  unto  them  ;''  the  word  is  the  same  in  the  Greek. 
Acts  xxvi.  19.  ''  1  was  not  disobedient  {a'xsi&r,g)  to  the  heavenly 
vision  ;"  Rom.  i.  30.  "  Disobedient  to  parents,  arsi&stg,'*''  See 
also  Acts  xvii.  4.  "  Some  of  them  believed  (in  the  Greek 
:-'!rsi(f^r,(roLv)  and  consorted  with  ]\'iul  and  Silas."     Acts  xiv.  2. 
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"  The  unbelieving  Jews,  aifgidouvref."  Eph.  ii.  2.  "  The  spirit 
that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience^  a-s'sid^ia^."  VVe 
may  judge  something  of  the  force  of  the  word  fl-si^o/xai,  by  the 
signification  of  the  word  whence  it  comes  ;  ^rsi^o/xai  is  the  passive 
of  ff'sidcj,  which  signifies  to  counsel,  to  move  or  entice,  draw  or 
persuade  unto. 

§  27.  It  is  fit  that,  seeing  we  depend  so  entirely  and  univer* 
sally,  visibly  and  remarkably,  on  God,  in  our  fallen  state,  for 
happiness — and  seeing  the  special  design  of  God  was  to  bring 
us  into  such  a  great  and  most  evident  dependence — that  the 
act  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  interested  in  this  benefit,  bestowed 
in  this  way,  should  correspond  ;  viz.  a  looking  and  seeking  to, 
and  depending  on  God  for  it ;  that  the  unitioii  of  heart,  (that 
is  the  proper  term,)  should  imply  such  an  application  of  the 
soul  to  God,  and  seeking  his  benefits  only  and  entirely,  and 
with  full  sense  of  dependence  on  him.  As  the  condition 
before  was  obedience^  or  rendering  to  God,  so  now  it  is 
seeking  and  looking  to  him,  drawing  and  deriving  from  him, 
and  with  the  whole  heart  depending  on  him,  on  his  power  and 
free  grace,  &c.  Faith  is  the  proper  active  union  of  the  soul  with 
Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.  But  the 
proper  active  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  gospel,  is  the  souPs  active  agreeing,  and  suiting 
or  adapting  itself  in  its  act,  to  the  exhibition  God  gives  us  of  Christ 
and  his  redemption  ;  to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition,  being  pure 
revelation,  and  a  revelation  of  things  perfectly  above  our  senses 
and  reason  ;  and  to  Christ  himself  m  his  person  as  revealed,  and 
in  the  character  under  which  he  is  revealed  to  us ;  and  to  our 
state  with  regard  to  him  in  that  character ;  and  to  our  need  of 
him,  and  concern  with  him,  and  his  relation  to  us,  and  to  the 
benefits  to  us,  with  which  he  is  exhibited  and  offered  to  us  in 
that  revelation  ;  and  to  the  great  design  of  God  in  that  method 
and  divine  contrivance  of  salvation  revealed.  But  the  most  pro- 
per name  for  such  an  active  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  as  this, 
of  any  that  language  aflords,  is  faith. 

§  28.  The  revelation  or  exhibition  that  God  first  made  of 
himself,  was  of  his  authority,  demanding  and  requiring  of  us, 
that  we  should  render  something  to  him  that  nature  and  reason 
required.  The  act  of  the  soul  that  is  suitable  to  such  an  exhi- 
bition, may  be  expressed  by  submitting^  doings  obeying  and 
rendering  to  God.  The  exhibition  which  God  makes  of  him- 
self, since  our  fall,  in  the  gospel,  is  not  of  his  power  ana  au- 
thority, as  demanding  of  us,  but  of  his  sufficiency  for  us,  as 
needy,  empty,  helpless:  and  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  us,  as 
unworthy  and  miserable.  And  the  exhibition  is  by  pure  reve- 
lation of  tilings  quite  above  all  our  senses  and  reason,  or  the 
reach  of  any  created  faculties,  being  of  the  mere  good  pleasure 
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of  God.  The  act  in  us,  that  is  proper  and  suitable  to,  and 
well  according  to  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  may  be  expressed 
by  such  names  as,  believing,  seeking,  looking,  depending,  ac- 
quiescing, or,  in  one  word, /ai/A* 

§  29.  That  believing^  in  the  New  Testament,  is  much  the 
same  as  trusting^  in  the  Old,  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Jer. 
xvii.  5.  ^^  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh 
flesh  his  arm,  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord  ;^^  ver.  7. 
^^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is,^^ — with  Heb.  iii.  12.  ^^  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there 
be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  Wibelief^  in  departing  from  Uie 
living  God.^*  It  also  is  confirmed  by  tliis,  that  trusting  God, 
and  hoping  in  him,  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  expres* 
sions  of  the  same  import.  So  hope  is  often  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment used  to  signify  the  same  thino^  that,  in  other  places,  is 
signified  by  faith.  Rom.  xv.  12,  13.  '*  And  again,  Esaias 
saith.  There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall  rise  to 
reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust.  Now, 
the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  pei^ce  in  believing^thBii 
ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Crhost." 
Compare  Dan.  iii.  38.  with  Dan.  vi.  23.  and  Heb.  xi.  33,  34. 

§  30.  That  saving  faith  implies  in  its  nature  difrine  love^  is 
manifest  by  1  John  v.  1.  ^^  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  born  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  him  that  be- 
gat, loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.^^  The  apostle's 
design  in  this  verse,  seems  to  be,  to  show  the  connexion  there 
is  between  a  true  and  sincere  respect  to  God,  and  a  respect  to 
and  union  with  Christ ;  so  that  he  who  is  united  to  the  Son,  is 
so  to  the  Father,  and  vice  versa.  As  he  believes  in  Christ,  and 
so  loves  him,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  He,  whose 
heart  is  united  to  the  Father,  is  so  to  the  Son.  He  that  loveth 
him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  (Com- 
pare chap.  ii.  22,  23,  24.  and  chap.  iv.  15.  with  John  xiv.  1. 
and  John  xv.  23,  24.^  This  shows,  that  love  is  the  main 
thing  in  saving /ai<A,  tne  life  and  power  of  it,  by  which  it  pro- 
duces great  effects  ;  agreeably  to  what  the  apostle  Paul  says, 
when  he  calls  saving  faith, /ai7A  effectual  by  tote, 

§  31.  The  distinction  of  the  several  constituent  parts,  or  acts 
of  faith,  into  assent,  consent^  and  affiance^  if  strictly  examined, 
will  appear  not  to  be  proper  and  just,  or  according  to  the  truth 
and  nature  of  things ;  because  the  parts  are  not  all  entirely  dis- 
tinct one  from  another,  and  so  are  in  some  measure  confounded. 
For  the  last,  viz.  afiiance,  implies  the  other  two,  assent  and 
consent ;  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  man^s  assent  and  consent, 
with  particular  relation  or  application  to  himself  and  his  own 
case,  together  with  the  effect  of  all  in  his  own  quietness  and 
comfort  of  mind,  and  boldness  in  venturing  on  this  foundation, 
in  conduct  and  practice. 
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Ajfiance  consists  in  these  five  things:  1.  Consent  to  some- 
tiling  proposed,  to  be  obtained  by  another  person,  assrood,  eli- 
gible or  desirable.  2.  Assent  of  the  ju(i<rmenf  to  the  reality  of 
the  good,  as  to  be  obtained  ;  that  he  in  sufficient,  faithful,  &c. 
3.  The  mind^s  applying  itself  to  him  for  it,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  souPs  desiring  him  to  make  it  possessed  of  this  good. 
1.  Hoping  that  the  good  will  be  obtained  in  this  way  ;  which 
hope  consists  in  expectation  of  the  good,  and  in  some  case, 
quietness,  or  comfort  of  mind  arising  from  this  expectation.  5. 
Adventuring  some  interest  on  this  hope  in  practice;  which 
consists  either  in  doing  something  that  implies  trouble,  or  brings 
expense  or  suffering,  or  in  omitting  something  that  we  should 
otherwise  do ;  by  which  omission  some  good  is  fore<!one,  or 
some  evil  is  incurred.  If  these  acts  cannot  in  strictness  all 
take  place  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  though  they  follow  one 
another  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  they  are  all  implied  in  the 
act  that  is  exercised  the  first  moment,  so  far  as  that  act  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  implies  a  necessary  tendency  to  what  follows. 
In  these  three  last  especially  consists  man^s  commilting  himself 
to  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  In  the  third  and  fourth  especially  con- 
sists the  souPs  looking  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

§  32.  In  that  consent  to  the  way  or  method  of  salvation, 
which  there  is  in  saving  fuith,  the  heart  has  especially  respect 
to  two  things  in  that  method,  that  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  it, 
and  whereby  it  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  corrupt  nature. 

1.  Its  being  a  way  wherein  God  is  exalted^  and  man  debased. 
God  is  made  all  in  all,  and  man  nothing.  God  is  magnified 
03  self-sufiicient  and  all-sufficient,  and  as  being  all  in  all  to  us ; 
his  power  and  his  grace,  and  Christ^s  satisfaction  and  merits, 
being  all :  and  man  is  annihilated ;  his  power,  his  righteous- 
ness, his  dignity,  his  works,  are  made  as  nothing. 

2.  Its  being  so  holt/  a  way.  It  is  a  way  of  mere  mercy,  yet 
of  holy  mercy ;  mercy  in  saving  the  sinner,  but  showing  no  fa- 
vour or  countenance  to  sin  ;  a  way  of  free  grace,  yet  of  holy 
grace;  not  grace  exercised  t6  the  prejudice  of  God^s  holiness, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  peculiarly  to  manifest  God^s  hatred  of 
sin,  and  opposition  to  it,  and  strict  justice  in  punishing  it,  and 
that  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  every  way  mani- 
festing the  infinite  evil  and  odiousness  of  sin,  much  more  than 
if  there  had  been  no  salvation  offered.  Therefore,  humiliation 
and  holiness  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  act  of  consent  to 
this  way  of  salvation. 

§  33.  In  these  things  I  have  spoken  only  of  a  consent  to  the 
way  or  method  of  salv^Uon.  But  in  saving  faith  is  included 
also  a  consent  to  the  salvation  itself  or  the  benefit  procured. 
What  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  this  in  corrupt  nature,  is  a  worldly 
spirit;  and  therefore  in  order  to  this  act  of  consent,  there  must 
be  mortification  to.  or  wcanedness  from,  the  world,  and  a  sell 
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JD^  of  all  for  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Besides  all  these,  there 
is  in  saving  faith  a  consent  to  Christ  himself^  or  a  closing  of  the 
heart  or  inclination  with  the  person  of  Christ.  This  imnlies 
humiliation ;  for  as  long  as  men  deify  themselves,  they  will  not 
adore  Jestis  Chrfst.  It  implies  sanctification  ^  for  Christ^s 
beauty,  for  which  his  person  is  delighted  in  and  chosen,  is  es- 
pecially his  holiness.  It  implies  for^oitit^  the  world ;  for  as 
long  as  men  set  their  hearts  on  the  world  as  their  chief  good, 
and  have  that  as  the  chief  object  of  the  relish  and  complacence 
of  their  minds,  they  will  not  relish  and  take  complacence  in 
Christ,  and  set  their  hearts  on  him  as  their  best  good.  The 
heart  of  a  true  believer,  therefore,  consents  to  these  things  ex- 
hibited in  the  gospel  of  salvation  :  The  person  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  salvation ;  The  benefit^  or  the  salTation  itself; 
The  way  or  method  in  which  this  person  is  the  author  of  this 
benefit. 

§  34.  Faith  is  often  mentioned  in  the  same  sense  as  hearing, 
hearkening,  yielding  to,  and  obeying  the  gospel,  obeying  Christ, 
being  obedient  to  tne  faith,  obeying  the  form  of  doctnne,  &c. 
Hence  we  may  learn  the  nature  of  saving  faith  ;  that  it  is  an 
accepting,  yielding  to,  and  complying  with  the  gospel,  as  such 
a  call  and  invitation ;  which  implies  the  hearing  of  the  mind, 
I.  e,  the  mind^s  apprehending  or  understanding  the  call ;  a  be- 
lieving of  the  voice,  and  the  offer  and  promises  contained  in  it; 
and  accepting,  esteeming,  prizing  the  person  and  benefits  in* 
vited  to  ;  a  falling  in  of  the  inclination,  the  choice,  the  affec- 
tion, &.C.  It  not  only  signifies  dependence,  as  it  appears  in 
venturing  in  practice,  but  also  as  it  appears  in  the  rest  of  the 
mind,  in  opposition  to  anxiety  ;  as  appears  by  Luke  xii.  23, 
&.C.  ^^  Take  no  thought — how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you, 
O  ye  of  little  faith  ! — Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  the  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,^^ — compared  with 
Philip,  iv.  6,  7.  and  I  ret.  v.  7.  'fhis  is  agreeable  to  that 
phrase  used  for  trusting  in  the  Old  Testament,  ^^  Roll  thy  bur- 
then on  the  Lord.'^  Matt.  xiv.  30,  31.  '^  But  when  he  saw  the 
wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid ;  and  beginning  to  sink  he  cried, 
saying.  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  of  little 
faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 

§  35.  The  following  inquiries  concerning  saving  faith,  are 
important:  Whether  justifying  faith,  in  its  proper  essence,  im- 
plies, besides  the  act  of  the  judgment,  also  an  act  of  the  iiic& 
nation  and  will  ?  Whether  it  properly  implies  love  in  its  essence  ? 
What  are  the  scripture  descriptions,  characters,  and  represen- 
tations o(  justifying  faith?  What  is  the  true  definition  of  jus- 
tifying faiih,  a  definition  which  agrees  with  the  scriptrue  re- 
presentation of  faith,  and  takes  all  in  ?  Whether  the  word  faith. 
as  used  in  the  gospel,  has  a  signification  diverse  from  what  it 
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has  in  common  speech  ?  Why  the  word  faith,  is  used  to  sig- 
nify  a  complex  act  of  the  mind  ?  How  far  trusting  in  Christ  is 
of  the  nature  and  essence  of  faith  7  Whether  assent,  consent 
and  affiance,  be  a  proper  distribution*  of  the  various  and  distinct 
acts  of  faith  ?  Wnether  hope^  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  be  properly  distinct  from  saving  faith  7  What  does 
the  word  trust  imply  in  common  speech  7  What  it  implies  as 
used  in  scripture  ?  In  what  sense  faith  implies  obedience  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  self-righteousness  ?  How  self-righteousness  is 
peculiarly  opposite  to  the  nature  of  faith  7  In  what  sense  there 
must  be  a  particular  mplication  in  the  act  of  saving  faith  7 
Whether  the  first  act  of  laith  is  certainly  more  lively  and  sen- 
sible, than  some  of  the  weakest  of  the  consequent  acts  of  saving 
faith  7  In  what  sense  perseverance  in  faith  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation 7  What  sort  of  evidence  is  it  which  is  the  principal  imme- 
diate ground  of  that  assent  of  the  judgment  which  is  implied  in 
savinff  faith  7 

§  ^.  The  eeneral  description  of  Justifying  faith  is  a  proper 
reception  of  Christ  and  his  salvation^  or  a  proper  active  union 
of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour.     1  say,  a  proper  reception^ 
which  implies  that  it  is  a  receiving  him  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  his  office  and  character  and  relation  to  us,  in  which  he  is 
exhibited  and  offered  to  us,  and  with  regard  to  those  ends  and 
effects  for  which  he  is  ^iven  to  mankind,  was  sent  into  the 
world,  and  is  appointed  to  be  preached  ;  and  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  exhibited,  made  known 
and  offered,  t.  e.  by  divine  revelation,  without  being  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  ourselves ;  and  the  nature  of  his  person,  charac- 
ter, offices  and  benefits ;  and  the  way  of  salvation,  as  related 
to  our  faculties  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  :  and  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  our  circumstances,  and  our  particular  ne- 
cessities, and  immediate  and  infinite  personal  concern  with  the 
revelation  and  offer  of  the  Saviour.    An  union  of  soul  to  his 
Saviour,  and  a  reception  of  him  and  his  salvation,  which  is 
proper  in  these  respects,  is  most  aptly  called  bv  the  name  of 
faith.     As  the  whole  soul,  in  all  its  faculties,  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject and  agent  of  faith,  so  undoubtedly  there  are  two  things  in 
saving  fai£,  viz.  belief  of  the  truth,  and  an  answerable  dispo- 
sition of  heart    And  therefore  faith  may  be  defined,  a  thorough 
believins  of  what  the  gospel  reveals  of  a  Saviour  of  sinners,  as 
true  and  perfectly  good,  with  the  exercise  of  an  answerable  dis- 
position towards  him.     That  true  faith,  in  tiie  scripture  sense 
of  it,  implies  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  but  of 
the  heart  or  disposition  is  very  manifest.      Many  important 
things  pertaining  to  saving  religion,  which  the  scripture  speaks 
of  under  the  name  of  some  exercise  of  the  understanding,  imply 
the  disposition  and  exercise  of  the  heart  also.     Such  as,  know- 
ing God — imderstanding  the  word  of  God — having  eyes  to  see. 
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and  a  heart  to  understand.  And  piety  isjcalled  wisdom.  So 
menu's  wickedness  is  called  ignorance,  follj,  &c,  A  being  wise 
in  one^s  own  eyes,  implies  an  high  opinion  of  oneself,  with  an 
agreeable  or  answerable  disposition.  For  we  do  not  trust  in 
any  person  or  thing  for  any  thing  but  good^  or  what  is  agreeable 
to  us ;  what  we  choose,  incline  to,  and  desire.  Yea,  trusting 
commonly  is  used  with  respect  to  great  good  ;  good  that  we 
choose,  as  what  we  depend  upon  for  support,  satisfaction,  hap- 
piness, &c. 

§  37.  Faith  is  very  often  in  the  scripture  called  trusty  espe- 
cially in  the  Old  Testament.  Now,  trusting  is  something  more 
than  mere  believing.  Believing  is  the  assent  to  any  truth  tes- 
tified ;  trusting  always  respects  truth  that  nearly  concerns  our- 
selves, in  regard  of  some  benefit  that  it  reveals  to  us.  It  is  the 
acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  a  belief  of  any  person,  who  by  his 
word  reveals  or  represents  himself  to  us  as  the  author  of  some 
good  that  concerns  us.  If  the  benefit  be  a  deliverance  or  pre- 
servation from  misery,  it  is  a  being  easy  in  a  belief  that  he  will 
do  it.  So,  if  we  say,  a  man  trusts  in  a  castle  to  save  him  from 
his  enemies,  we  mean,  his  mind  is  easy,  and  rests  in  a  persua- 
sion that  it  will  keep  him  safe.  If  the  benefit  be  the  bestow- 
ment  of  hapjnness^  it  is  the  mind^s  acquiescing  m  it,  that  he 
will  accomplish  it ;  that  is,  he  is  persuaded  he  will  do  it ;  he 
has  such  a  persuasion,  that  he  rejoices  in  confidence  of  it.  Thus, 
if  a  man  has  promised  a  child  to  make  him  his  heir,  if  we  say 
the  child  trusts  in  him  to  be  made  his  heir,  we  mean  he  has  such 
ft  belief  of  what  he  promises,  that  his  mind  acquiesces  and  re- 
joices \n  it,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  doubts  and  questions 
whether  he  will  perform  it.  These  things  all  the  world  means 
by  trust.  The  first  fruit  of  trust  as  being  willing  to  do  and 
undergo  in  the  expectation  of  something.  He  that  does  not 
expect  the  benefit,  so  much  as  to  make  him  ready  to  do  or  un- 
dergo, dares  not  trust  it :  he  dares  not  run  the  venture  of  it. 
Therefore,  they  may  be  said  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  they  only,  that 
are  ready  to  do  and  undergo  all  that  he  desires,  in  expectation 
of  his  redemption.  And  the  faith  of  those  that  dare  not  do  so, 
is  unsound.     Therefore,  such  trials  are  called  the  trials  of  faith. 

But  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  Christ  does  not  promise 
that  he  will  be  the  author  of  our  final  redemption,  but  upon 
condition  ;  and  we  have  not  performed  that  condition,  until  we 
have  believed.  Therefore,  the  first  act  of  faith  is  no  more  than 
this,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  him  in  what  he  does  de- 
clare absolutely.  It  is  the  souPs  resting  in  him,  and  adhering 
to  him,  so  far  as^his  word  reveals  him  to  all  as  a  Saviour  for 
sinners,  as  one  that  has  wrought  out  redemption,  as  a  sufficient 
Saviour,  as  a  Saviour  suited  to  their  case,  as  a  willing  Saviour, 
as  the  author  of  an  excellent  salvation,  &c.;  so  as  to  be  en- 
couraged heartily  to  seek  salvation  of  him,  to  come  to  him.  to 
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love,  desire,  and  thirst  after  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  fly  for  refuge 
to  him.  This  is  the  very  same  thing  in  substance,  as  that  trust 
we  spoke  of  before,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  If  a  man  oflers 
another  to  rescue  him  from  captivity,  and  carry  him  to  his  own 
country  ;  if  the  latter  believes  the  former  will  do  it,  and  yet  does 
not  desire  it,  he  cannot  be  said  to  trust  in  him  for  it.  And  if  the 
thing  be  accounted  good,  and  be  believed,  yet  if  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  offered,  does  not  like  the  person  that  does  it,  or  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment,  there  cannot  be  an  entire  trust,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  full  adherence  and  acquiescence  of  mind. 

§  38.  The  con^t7ton«  of  justification  are,  repentance  and  faith: 
and  the  freedom  of  grace  appears  in  the  forgiving  of  sin  upon 
repentance,  or  only  for  our  being  willing  to  part  with  it,  atler 
the  same  manner  as  the  bestowment  of  eternal  life,  only  for 
accepting  of  it.  For  to  make  us  an  offer  of  freedom  from  a 
thing,  only  for  quitting  of  it,  is  equivalent  to  the  offering  the 
possession  of  a  thing  for  the  receiving  of  it  God  makes  us  this 
offer,  that  if  we  will  in  our  hearts  quit  sin,  we  shall  be  freed 
from  it,  and  all  the  evil  that  belongs  to  it,  and  flows  from  it ; 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  offering  us  freedom  only  for  ac- 
cepting it.  Accepting,  in  this  case,  is  quitting  and  parting 
with,  in  our  wills  and  inclination.  So  that  repentance  is  im- 
plied in  faith ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  willing  reception  of  the  sal- 
vation of  Jesus  Christ ;  though  faith  with  respect  to  sin,  im- 
plies something  more  in  it,  viz,  a  respect  to  Christ,  as  him  by 
whom  we  have  deliverance.  Thus  by  faith  we  destroy  sin, 
Gal.  ii.  18. 

§  39.  As  to  that  question.  Whether  closing  with  Christ  in  his 
kingly  oflice  be  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith  ?  1  would 
say, 

1.  That  accepting  Christ  in  his  kingly  oflice,  is  doubtless  the 
proper  condition  of  having  an  interest  in  his  kingly  office,  and 
so  tne  condition  of  that  salvation  which  he  bestows  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  office ,  as  much  as  accepting  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  is  the  proper  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Christ, 
in  his  kingly  office,  bestows  salvation ;  and  therefore,  accepting 
him  in  his  kingly  office,  by  a  disposition  to  sell  all  and  suffer 
all  in  duty  to  Christ,  and  giving  proper  respect  and  honour  to 
him,  is  the  proper  condition  of  salvation.  This  is  manifest  by 
Ueb.  v.  9.  '^  And  beins  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him  ;^^  and  by  Rom.  x. 
10.  ^^  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.^^  The 
apostle  speaks  of  such  a  confessing  of  Christ,  or  outward  and 
open  testifying  our  respect  to  him,  and  adhering  in  duty  to  him, 
as  exposes  to  suffering,  reproach  and  persecution.  And  that 
such  a  disposition  and  practice  is  of  the  essence  of  saving  faith, 
i?  manifest  by  John  xii.  42,  4.3.     *^  Nevertheless,  among  the 
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chief  rulers  also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  tiic 
Pharisees  they  did  not  confesB  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue:  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  of  God  ;^'— compared  with  John  v.  44.  "  How  can 
ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  of  one  another,  and  seek  not 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?" 

2.  Accepting  Christ  as  a  priest  and  kine,  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. They  not  only  cannot  be  separated,  or  be  asunder  in 
their  subject,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  separate  things 
in  their  natures ;  for  they  are  implied  one  in  another.  Ac- 
cepting Christ  as  a  king,  is  implied  in  accepting  him  as  a  priest : 
for,  as  a  priest,  he  procures  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly 
office  ;  and  therefore,  to  accept  him  as  a  priest,  implies  an  ac- 
cepting him  in  his  kingly  office :  for  we  cannot  accept  the  pur- 
chase of  his  priesthood,  but  by  accepting  the  benefits  pur- 
chased. If  faith  is  supposed  to  contain  no  more  immediately, 
than  only  an  accepting  of  Christ  as  a  mediator  for  our  jostifi* 
cation ;  yet  that  justification  implies  a  giving  a  title  to  the 
benefits  of  his  kingly  office,  viz.  salvation  fi^om  sin,  and  con- 
formity to  his  nature  and  will,  and  actual  salvation  by  actual 
deliverance  fi-om  our  enemies,  and  the  bestowment  of  glory. 

§  40.  Some  have  objected  against  a  spiritual  sight  of  divine 
things  in  their  glorious  excellent  and  divme  form,  as  being  the 
foundation  of  faith,  which  is  a  spiritual  conviction  of  the  truth 
or  real  existence  of  them ;  because,  say  they,  the  existence  of 
things  is  in  the  order  of  nature  before  forms  or  Qualities  of  them 
as  excellent  or  odious ;  and  so  the  knowledge  ot  their  existence 
must  go  before  the  sight  of  their  form  or  quality  ;  they  must  be 
known  to  be,  before  they  are  seen  to  be  excellent — 1  answer, 
It  is  true,  things  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  known 
to  be  excellent,  if  by  this  proposition  be  understood,  that  things 
must  be  known  really  to  exist,  before  they  can  be  known  really 
to  exist  with  such  and  such  beauty.     And  all  the  force  of  the 
objection  depends  on  such  a  meaning  of  this  assertion.     But  if 
thereby  be  intended,  that  a  thing  must  be  known  to  have  a 
real  existence  before  the  person  has  a  clear  understanding ^idea^ 
or  apprehension^  oi  lYi^  thing  proposed  or  objected  to  his  view, 
as  it  IS  in  its  qualities  either  odious  or  beautiful,  then  the  as* 
■ertion  is  not  true ;  for  his  having  a  clear  idea  of  something 
proposed  to  his  understanding  or  view,  as  very  beautiful  or  very 
odious,  as  is  proposed,  does  not  presuppose  its  reality.     But,  io 
our  way  of  understanding  things  in  general  of  all  kinds,  we  first 
have  some  understanding  or  view  of  the  thing  in  its  qualities, 
before  we  know  its  existence.     Thus  it  is  in  things  that  we 
know  by  our  external  senses,  by  our  bodily  sight  for  instance. 
We  first  see  them,  or  have  a  clear  idea  of  them  by  our  sight, 
before  we  know  their  existence  by  our  sight.     We  first  see  the 
sun,  and  have  a  strong,  lively,  and  clear  idea  of  it  in  its  quali- 
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ties,  its  shape,  its  brightness,  &c.  before  we  know  there  actaally 
exists  such  a  body. 

§  41.  It  is  observable,  that  as  trusting  in  God,  hoping  in  hinii 
waiting  for  him,  &c.  are  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the.  Old 
Testament,  as  the  main  condition  of  God's  favour,  protectioOt 
deliverance,  and  salvation,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  else* 
where ;  so,  in  most  of  those  places  where  these  graces  of  trust 
and  hope  are  so  insisted  upon,  the  subjects  of  them  are  repre> 
sented  as  being  in  a  state  of  trial,  trouble,  difficulty,  danger, 
opposition,  and  oppression  of  enemies,  and  the  like. '  And  the 
clearer  revelation,  and  more  abundant  light  of  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment,  bring  into  clearer  view  the  state  that  all  mankind  are  ia 
with  regard  to  those  things  that  are  invisible,  the  invisible  God, 
an  invisible  world,  and  invisible  enemies,  and  so  show  men's 
lost,  miserable,  captivated,  dangerous,  and  helpless  state,  and 
reveal  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  and  his  glorious  all-sufficiency 
to  such  wretched,  helpless  creatures,  and  also  exhibit  Christ  in 
the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  miserable,  the  ereat  Re« 
deemer  of  captives,  &c.  Hence  faith,  trust,  and  nope,  are 
mostly  fitly  insisted  on  as  the  duty  and  qualification  peculiarly 
proper  for  all  mankind,  and  the  virtue  proper  to  be  exercised 
m  tneir  circumstances  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  they  reveal 
themselves  in  the  gospel,  as  belonging  to  them  in  their  character 
and  relation  to  us,  and  concern  with  us,  in  which  the^  are  there 
exhibited ;  and  as  the  grand  condition  of  our  salvation,  or  our 
receiving  those  benefits,  which  we,  as  sinful,  miserable,  and 
helpless  creatures,  need  from  them,  and  which  Christ,  as  a  Re- 
deemer, appears  ready  to  bestow. 

§  42.  Dr.  Manton  reconciles  the  apostle  -  James  and  the 
apostle  Paul  in  the  following  manner,  in  his  5th  volume  of 
Sermons,  p.  274. — ^'  Justification  hath  respect  to  some  accu* 
sation  :  now,  as  there  is  a  twofold  law,  there  is  a  twofold  ac- 
cusation and  justification ;  the  law  of  works,  and  the  law  of 
grace.  Now,  when  we  are  accused  as  breakers  of  the  law  of 
works,  that  is,  as  sinners  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  God,  we 
plead  Christ^s  satisfaction  as  our  righteousness,  no  works  of 
our  own.  But  when  we  are  accused  as  non-performers  of  the 
conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  being  neglectors  and 
rejectors  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  we  are  justified  by  producing 
our  faith  or  sincere  obedience ;  so  that  our  righteousness  by  the 
new  covenant  is  subordinate  to  our  universal  righteousness, 
with  respect  to  the  great  law  of  God ;  and  that  we  have  only 
by  Christ.  If  we  are  charged  that  we  have  broken  the  first 
covenant,  the  covenant  of  works,  we  allege  Chritt^s  satiff- 
faction  and  merit.  If  charged  not  to  have  performed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  of  grace,  we  answer  it  by  producing  our  faith, 
repentance  and  new  obedience,  and  so  show  it  to  be  a  false 
charge.    Our  first  and  supreme  righteousness  consists  in  the 
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pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  and  our 
right  to  impunity  and  glory.  Our  second  and  subordinate 
righieousness,  in  having  the  true  condition  of  pardon  and  life. 
In  the  first  sense,  Ghrist^s  righteousness  alone  is  our  justifi- 
cation and  righteousness.  Faith  and  repentance,  or  new  obe- 
dience, is  not  the  least  part  of  it.  But  in  the  second,  believing, 
repenting,  and  obeying,  is  our  righteousness  in  their  several  re- 
spective ways,  viz.  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  may  be  ours, 
and  continue  ours.^^  See  also  Dr.  Manton  an  James^  p.  310, 
311,312,  and  331,  &c. 

i  43.  The  very  acceptance  of  Christ  in  his  priestly  office, 
making  atonement  for  sin  by  his  blood,  and  fulfilllDg  the  law 
of  God  by  his  perfect  obedience  unto  death — and  so  the  very  <jp- 
probation  of  the  attribute  of  God,  as  it  is  there  exhibited,  an  m- 
finite  holy  mercy — thoroughly  secures  holiness  of  heart  and  life 
in  the  redeemed  of  Jesus  Christ.     Acceptance  and  approbation 
will  secure  their  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  though,  by  this 
very  mercy,  and  this  very  Saviour,  they  are  set  at  liberty  from 
the  law,  and  are  no  longer  under  the  law,  as  a  law  with  its 
sanctions  immediately  taking  hold  of  them,  and  binding  them 
by  its  sanctions  or  threatenmgs,  connecting  and  bindmg  to- 
sether  its  fulfilment  and  life,  and  its  violation  and  death.   Our 
heart  approving  of  that  holy  mercy  of  God,  which  appears  in 
the  showing  mercy  to  sinners — in  a  way  of  perfectly  satisfiring 
the  law,  suffering  all  its  penalty,  and  perfectly  fulfilling  and  an- 
swering its  precepts — implies  a  heart  fully  approving  the  law 
itself^  as  most  worthv  to  be  fulfilled  and  satisfied,  the  authority 
that  established  the  law,  and  to  its  infinite  worthiness  of  being 
obeyed.     It  implies  a  heart  entirely  detestinjs;  sin,  and  in  some 
sort  sensible  of  the  infinite  detestableness  of  it,  that  we  approve 
of  God^s  making  such  a  manifestation  of  his  detestation  of  it, 
and  approve  of  the  declared  fitness  and  necessity  of  its  being 
punished  with  so  great  a  punishment  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Our  accepting  such  sufferings  as  an  atonement  for  our  sin,  im- 
plies a  heart  fully  repenting  of,  and  renouncing  sin;  fbr  it 
implies  not  only  a  conviction  that  we  deserve  so  great  a  pun- 
ishment, and  not  only  a  mere  conviction  of  conscience,  but  an 
approbation  of  heart  of  the  connexion  of  such  sin  with  such 
punishment,  which  implies  an  hatred  of  the  sin  punished.  And 
the  hearths  entire  approbation  of  such  methods  perfectly  to 
fulfil  the  obedience  of  the  law,  by  so  great  a  person,  and  b^  his 
doing  so  great  things,  and  denying  himself  so  much,  implies  a 
very  high  approbation  of  this  law,  and  authority  of  the  law- 
giver.    Therefore,  this  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  by 
his  obedience   and  atonement,  and  an  acceptance  of  Grod^s 
holy  mercy  forgiving  sin,  and  giving  life  in  this  way,  does  well 
secure  universal  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  as  a  law  of  liber^, 
and  with  a  free  and  ingenuous  spirit,  by  the  obedience  of  cbil- 


dreu,  and  not  of  slaves.    Thus,  the  faith  that  justifies  the  sinner, 
destroys  sin  ;  and  the  heart  is  purified. 

§  44.  It  is  said,  "  Whosoever  helieveth  that  Jesus  is  tlic 
Christ,  is  born  of  God ;  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  there  was 
some  great  virtue  that  the  apostles  and  Christians  in  those 
days  used  to  call  by  the  name  o(  faith  or  believing^  believing 
that  Jesus  is  Christ,  and  the  like  ;  which  was  a  tliins  very  pe- 
culiar and  distinguishing,  and  belonging  only  to  those  that 
were  born  of  God.  Thereby  cannot  be  meant,  therefore,  only 
a  mere  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  because  that  is 
common  to  saints  and  sinner?,  as  is  very  evident.  The  apostle 
James  plainly  teaches  in  chap.  ii.  that  this  faith  may  be  in 
those  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation.  And  we  read  in  the 
Kvangelists,  of  many  that  in  this  sense  believed,  to  whom  Christ 
did  not  commit  himself,  becan&ic  he  knew  what  was  in  them, 
John  ii.  at  the  latter  end,  and  many  other  places.  When  it  is 
said,  ^'  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of 
(iod  ;^'  thereby  cannot  be  mcant^  whosoever  has  such  an  assent 
as  is  perfect,  so  as  to  exclude  all  remaining  unbelief;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  the  faith  of  good  men  does  not  do  this.  Thus,  a 
true  believer  said,  Mark  ix.  24,  "Lord  I  believe;  help  thou 
mine  unbelief:'^  and  Christ  is  often  reproving  his  true  disciples, 
that  they  have  so  little  faith.  He  often  says  to  them,  "  O  ye 
of  little  faith  ;^*  and  speaks  sometimes  as  if  their  faith  were 
less  tlian  a  ^rain  of  mustard  seed.  Nor  can  the  apostle,  wlien 
he  says,  *^  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born 
of  God,^^  mean  that  whosoever  has  a  predominant  assent,  or 
an  assent  that  prevails  above  his  dissent,  or  whose  Judgment 
preponderates  that  way,  and  has  more  weight  in  that  scale 
than  the  other ;  because  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  true  that  every 
one  that  believes  in  this  sense,  is  born  of  God.  Many  natural 
unregenerate  men,  have  such  a  preponderating  judgment  of 
the  truth  of  gospel  doctrines  ;  without  it,  there  is  no  tx^lief  of  it 
at  all.  For  believing,  in  the  lowest  sense,  implies  a  prepon- 
derating  judgment;  but  it  is  evident,  as  just  now  observed, 
that  many  natural  men  believe :  they  judge  that  the  doctrine 
is  true,  as  the  devils  do.  And  again,  when  the  apostle  says, 
•^  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of 
God  ;^*  he  does  not  mean,  he  that  believes  -or  assents  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  to  such  a  certain  (Ic^rcc^  is  born  of  God  ; 
but  that  whosoever  at  all  performs  that  act  which  the  apostle 
calls  by  that  name,  or  whosoever  has  any  thing  at  all  of  that 
hind  of  virtue  the  apostle  calls  helieving^  is  born  of  God,  and 
that  he  that  is  not  born  of  God,  has  not  that  virtue  that  he 
meant,  but  is  wholly  without  it.  And  besides,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  by  this  believing,  which  the  apostle 
there  and  elsewhere  lays  down  as  such  a  grand  note  of  dis- 
finction  between  those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  those  that 
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are  not,  is  meant  only  a  certain  degree  of  assent.  It  this  wai» 
the  apostle^s  meaning,  he  would  use  words  in  a  manner  not 
consistent  with  the  use  of  language,  as  he  would  call  things 
nearly  alike  by  such  distant  and  contrary  names  :  and 
would  represent  the  subjects  in  whom  they  are,  as  of  such 
different  and  contrary  characters,  calling  one  believer,  and  the 
other  unbeliever,  one  the  children  of  God,  and  those  that  are 
born  of  God,  and  the  other  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  this 
apostle  calls  all  that  arc  not  born  of  God,  in  this  epistle, 
(see  chap.  iii.  9,  10 ;)  and  would  represent  one  as  settinff  to 
bis  seal  that  God  is  true,  and  the  other  as  making  him  a  liar, 
as  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  context.  And  besides,  if  believers 
in  this  sense  only,  with  such  an  infinitely  small  gradual  differ- 
once,  was  all  that  he  meant,  it  would  be  no  such  notable  dis- 
tinction between  those  that  are  bom  of  God,  and  those  that 
arc  not,  as  this  apostle,  and  other  apostles  every  where  signifjr. 
Nay,  it  would  not  be  fit  to  be  used  as  a  sign  or  characteristic 
for  men  to  distinguish  themselves  by :  for  such  minute  gradual 
differences,  which  in  this  case  would  be  alone  certainly  distin- 
guishing, are  altogether  undiscernable,  or  at  least  with  great 
difficult}^  determined ;  and  therefore,  arc  not  to  be  given  as 
distinguishing  notes  of  the  Christian  character. 

§  4.3.  Jf  words  are  every  where  used  afler  this  manner  in 
the  Bible,  and,  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  word  is  generally  used 
there,  is  meant  only  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  that 
not  merely  a  predominant  assent,  nor  yet  a  perfect  assent,  ex- 
cluding all  remaining  unbelief,  but  only  a  certain  de^ee  of  as- 
sent between  these  two,  rising  up  just  to  such  a  precise  height, 
so  that  he  that  has  this  shall  every  where  be  called  a  believer : 
and  he  whose  assent,  though  it  predominates  also,  and  rises  up 
as  high  as  the  other,  within  an  infinitely  little,  shall  be  called 
an  unbeliever,  one  that  wickedly  makes  God  a  liar,  die. ;  this 
is  in  effect  to  use  words  without  any  determinate  meaninc  at 
all,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  any  meaning  proportioned  to 
our  understandings  :  therefore,  there  is  undoubtedly  some 
great  and  notable  difference  between  the  faith  of  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  that  of  those  who  arc  not ;  inso- 
much that  without  that  \Qry  faith,  according  to  the  common 
use  of  language  in  these  days,  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  of 
salvation,  may  be  said  not  to  believe  at  all.  And  besides,  that 
virtue  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  such  a  great  and  distin- 
guishing note  of  a  child  of  God,  he  plainly  speaks  of  as  a  su- 
pernatural thing,  as  something  not  in  natural  men,  but  given 
only  in  regeneration  or  being  born  of  God,  which  is  the  great 
change  of  men  from  that  which  is  natural  to  that  which  is  su- 
pernatural. Men  have  what  is  natural,  by  their  beins  born  in 
a  natural  way ;  but  they  have  what  is  supernatural,  l>y  being 
born  of  God.    But.  says  the  apostle.  "  Whosoever  believeth 
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Uiat  Jesus  is  the  (Jiirist,  is  born  of  God/'  The  same  faith  is 
plainly  spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  thins;  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  verse  15.  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 

§  d6.  But  common  faith  is  not  a  supernatural  thing,  any 
more  than  a  belief  of  any  history.     It  is  obtained  by  the  same 
means.     If  one  be  natural,  and  the  other  supernatural,  then 
undoubtedly  the  dilierence  is  not  only  such  a  gradual  diffe- 
rence, differing  but  an  infinitely  little,     if  all  lies  in  the  degree 
of  assent,  let  us  suppose  that  a  thousand  degrees  of  assent  be 
required  to  salvation,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  in 
the  faith  of  others.     Uow  unreasonable  is  it  to  say,  that  when 
a  man  can  naturally  raise  bis  assent  to  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  degrees,  yet  he  cannot  reach  the  other  degree,  by 
any  improvement,  but  there  must  bo  a  new  birth  in  order  to 
the  other  degree !     And  as  it  is  thus  evident,  that  the  faith  or 
believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
in  the  text,  is  some  virtue  intended  by  the  apostle,  differing 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  nature  and  kind,  from  any  faith  that 
unrcgenerate  men  have  ;  so,  I  would  observe,  that  this  special 
faith  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  that  so  differs  from  common 
faith,  is  not  only  a  faith  that  some  Christians  only  have  ob< 
tained,  but  all  have  it  who  are  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  because 
the  same  faith  is  often  spoken  of  as  that  which  first  brings  men 
into  a  state  of  salvation,  and  not  merely  as  that  which  Chris* 
tians  attain  to  afterward.     How  often  are  we  taught,  that  it  is 
by  faith  in  Christ  we  are  justified ;  and  that  ho  that  believes  not, 
is  in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  and  that  it  is  by  this  men  pass 
from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  salvation.     Com- 
pare John  V.  21.  ^'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth 
my  words,  and  belicveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from 
death  unto  life ;"  with  chapter  iii.  18.     ^^  He  that  believeth  on 
him,  is  not  condemned  ;  but  he  that  belicveth  not,  is  condemn- 
ed already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God."    And  this  faith  that  brings  into  a 
state  of  life,  is  thus  expressed,  John  xx.  31.     ^^  But  these  things 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name."    Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  the  faith  spoken  of  in  such 
texts,  is  the  faith  that  all  men  have  who  arc  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  faith  by  which  they  first  come  into  salvation  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  faith  especially  differing  in  nature  and  kind 
from  all  common  faith. 

§  47.  That  there  is  some  kind  of  difference  or  other,  is  most 
apparent  from  the  vast  distinction  made  in  scripture,  insomuch 
that  those  who  have  faiths  arc  all  from  time  to  time  spoken  of 
n«?  justified,  and  in  a  state  of  sfdrnfion,  having  a  title  to  eternal 
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7//r,  itc.  Rum.  i.  16.  "  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  Im 
salvation  to  every  one  that  belicvet/i,^''  And  chap.  iii«  2*2. 
^  Even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all  that  believe.^'*  Rom.  x.  4. 
^  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  belicvethy  Acts  xiii.  39.  ^^  And  by  him  all  that  beliete 
are  justified.^'*  In  these  and  other  places,  a  state  of  saliration 
is  predicted  of  every  one  that  believeth  or  hath  faith.  And 
by  the  supposition,  they  that  have  no  saving  faith  are  in  a 
state  of  damnation ;  as  it  is  also  expressly  said  in  Scripture, 
-^  He  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned,^'  and  the  like,  fio 
that  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
virtue  that  the  Scripture  calls  by  the  name  faithy  and  speaks 
of  as  saving  faith,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  and  all  that  is  or  can 
be  in  others.  The  difference  must  either  be  in  the  degree  of 
faith,  and  in  the  effects  of  it,  or  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  faith 
itself. 

§  49.  It  is  not  merely  a  difference  in  degree.     Matt.  xvi.  15 
— 17.  '^  He  saith  unto  them.  But  whom  say  ye  that  1  am  ?  and 
Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living   God.     And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.^* 
This  must  evidently  be  understood  of  a  svpernaiural  way  of 
coming  by  this  belief  or  faith  ;  such  a  way  as  is  greatly  distin- 
guished from  instruction  or  judgment  in  other  matters,  such  as 
the  wise  and  prudent  in  temporal  things  bad.    So  Luke  x.  21, 
^Z,  ^^  In  that  hour,  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  1  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid 
these  tilings  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes :  even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight.     No  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father ;  and 
who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal  him.''     So,  to  the  same  purpose,  is  John  vi.  44,  45. 
*•  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
me  draw  him,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.     It  is 
written  in  tltc  prophets,  "And  they  all  shall  be  taught  of  God  : 
Every  nian  tliereloro  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the 
Father,  comclh  unto  mc.''     And  what  is  meant  is  not  merely 
that  God  givfs  it  in  his  providence  ;  for  so  he  gives  the  know- 
ledge of  tiiose  wise  and  prudent  men  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
ritcd  passage.     It  is  said,  that  he  gives  it  by  the  teaching  of 
ills  Spirit^  as  appears  by  I  Cor.  xii.  3.  "  No  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."     And  the  common 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  natural  men  may  have,  are  not 
meant,  as  appears  by  what  the  same  apostle  says  in  the  same 
epistle,  chap.  ii.  14.  "  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
ihings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  tlicy  are  foolishness  unto  him  ■ 
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neither  can  he  know  them,  because  tbev  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned.^ The  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  which  the  apos- 
tle has  a  special  respect,  are  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  as 
appears  by  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  by  the  foregoing 
chapter,  which  he  says  is  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  And,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  in  which  this  saving  faith  is  given,  is  not  any  common 
influence^  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  is  that  influence  by  which 
men  are  God^s  workmanship,  or  made  new  creatures,  is  evi- 
dent by  Ephesians  ii.  8, 9,  10.  *'  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved, 
throoffh  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God : 
not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast :  For  we  are  his  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God 
hath  before  ordained,  that  we  should  walk  in  them/^  And 
what  makes  the  argument  yet  more  clear  and  demonstrative 
is,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  saving  faith,  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God  ;  Col.  ii.  12.  **  You  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith 
of  the  operation  of  God^  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.^^ 
Now,  would  this  faith  be  any  distinguishing  character  of  the 
true  Christian,  if  it  were  not  a  faith  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  which  others  may  have  ?  Now  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  such  distinctions  as  these  would  be  taught,  as  taking 
place  between  saving  faith,  and  common  faith,  iJT  there  were  no 
essential  difference,  but  only  a  gradual  diflerence,  and  they  ap- 
proached infinitely  near  to  each  other  ? 

§  49.  The  distinguishing  epithets  and  characters  ascribed  to 
saving  faith  in  scripture,  are  such  as  denote  the  diflference  to  be 
in  nature  and  iiW,  and  not  in  degree  only.  One  distinguish- 
ing epithet  \s  precious^  "2  Peter  i.  1.  ^  Like  precious  faith 
with  us.^^  Now,  preciousness  is  what  signifies  more  properly 
something  of  the  quality  than  of  the  degree  ;  as  preciousness 
in  gold  is  more  properly  the  designation  of  the  quality  of  that 
kind  of  substance,  than  the  quantity.  And  therefore,  when  gold 
is  tried  in  the  fire  to  see  whether  it  be  true  gold  or  not,  it  is  not 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  that  is  tried  by  the  fire,  but  the 
precious  nature  of  the  substance.  So  it  is  when  faith  is  tried 
to  see  whether  it  be  a  saving  faith  or  not.  1  Pet.  i.  7.  ^^  That  the 
trial  of  your  faith  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that 
perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  nre,  might  be  found  unto 
praise,  and  honour,  anc  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.^^ 
If  the  trial  was  not  of  the  nature  and  kind,  but  only  of  the 
quantity  of  faith ;  how  exceedingly  improper  would  be  the 
comparison  between  the  trial  of  faith  and  the  trial  of  gold  ? 
Another  distinguishing  scripture  note  of  saving  faith  is,  that  it 
is  the  faith  of  Abraham.  Rom.  iv.  IB.  "  Therefore  it  is  of 
faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace  ;  to  the  end  the  promise 
mio[ht  h<*  snro  to  nil  tho  seed,  not  to  that  only  which  i<^  of  tho 
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law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham^  who  is 
the  fatlier  of  us  all/^  Now,  the  faith  of  Abraham  cannot  be 
faith  of  t^at  degree  of  which  Abraham ^s  was  ;  for  undoubtedly 
multitudes  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  that  have  not  that  emi- 
nency  of  faith.  Therefore,  nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  but  faith  of  the  same  nature  and  kinil.  Again, 
another  distinguishihg  scripture  note  of  saving  failii  is,  that  it  is 
faith  unfeignf^,  1  Tim.  i.  5.  ^^  Now  the  end  of  the  command- 
ment is  charity,  out  of  a  purr  heart,and  of  a  good  cooscicnce. 
and  of  faith  uiifeignedJ*''  2  Tim.  i.  5.  '^  When  1  call  to  remem- 
brance the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in 
thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  £unice ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  thee  also.^'  Now  this  is  an  epithet  which  denotes 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  not  the  degree  of  iL  A  thing  may  be 
unfeigned^  and  yet  be  but  to  a  small  degree.  To  be  unfeigned, 
is  to  be  really  a  thing  of  that  nature  and  kind,  which  it  pretends 
to  be  ;  and  not  a  false  appearance,  or  mere  resemblance  ol*  it. 
Again,  another  note  of  distinction  between  saving  faith  and 
common  faith,  plainly  implied  in  scripturCi  is,  that  it  differs 
fromihc  faith  of  devils.  It  is  implied  in  James  ii.  13, 19.  '^lea, 
a  man  may  say,  thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works,  show  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  1  will  show  thee  my  faith  by 
my  works.  Thou  belinvest  that  there  is  one  God  ;  Uiou  doest 
well :  the  devils  also  believe^  and  tremble.  Here  it  is  first  im- 
plied, that  there  is  a  difference  between  saving  faith  and  com- 
mon that  may  be  shown  by  woris;  a  difierence  in  the  rause^ 
that  may  be  shown  by  the  effects  ;  and  then  it  is  implied,  this 
difference  lies  in  something  wherein  it  differs  from  the  faith 
of  devils  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle^s  reason- 
ing. But  this  difference  cannot  lie  in  the  degree  of  the  assent 
of  the  understanding;  for  the  devils  have  as  high  a  degree  of 
assent  as  the  real  Christian.  The  difierence  then  must  lie  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  faith. 

§  50.  Thnt  tiie  difference  between  common  faith  and  saving 
faith  does  not  lie  in  the  degree  only,  but  in  the  nature  and  e;- 
sence  of  it,  appears  by  this;  that  those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
damnation  are  spoken  of  as  being  wholly  destitute  of  that  sort 
of  faith  which  the  saints  have.  They  are  spoken  of  as  those 
who  believe  not^  and  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,  being 
blind  with  regard  to  this  light ;  as  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.  ^'  But  if  our 
gospol  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  God 
of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  thorn  which  believe  not, 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image 
of  God,  should  shine  unto  thcm.^^  Now,  can  these  things  bo 
said  with  any  propriety,  of  such  as  are  lost  in  general,  if  many 
of  them  as  well  as  the  saved,  have  the  same  sort  of  faith,  but 
only  in  a  less  degree,  and  some  of  them  falling  short  in  degree, 
but  very  little,  perhaps  one  degree  in  a  million  ?  how  can  it  br 
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proper  to  apeak  of  the-otbera,  so  little  excelling  them  in  the 
degree  of  the  same  light,  as  havinff  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  shining  anto  them,  and  beholding  as  with 
open  face  the  glory  of  theXord,  as  is  said  of  all  true  believers 
in  the  context  ?  while  those  are  spoken  of  as  having  the  gospel 
hid  from  them,  their  minds  blinded,  lest  the  light  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel  should  shine  unto  them,  and  so  as  being  lost,  or  in 
a  state  of  damnation  ?  Such  interpretations  of  scripture  are 
unreasonable. 

§  51.  That  the  difference  between  saving  faith  and  common 
faith  is  not  in  degree,  but  in  nature  and  fctW,  appears  from 
this  ;  that,  in  the  scripture,  saving  faith,  when  weakest^  and  at- 
tended with  very  great  doubts,  yet  is  said  never  to  fail.  Luke 
xxii.  31,  33.  "  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold, 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat : 
But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith jj^  not;  and  when 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.^^  The  faith  of 
Peter  was  attended  with  very  ^eat  doubts  concerning  Christ 
and  his  cause.  Now,  if  the  distinction  between  saving  and 
other  faith  be  only  in  the  degree  of  assent,  whereby  a  man  was 
brought  fully  to  assent  to  the  truth,  and  to  cease  greatly  to 
question  it ;  then  Peter^s  faith  would  have  failed.  He  would 
have  been  without  any  saving  faith.  For  he  greatly  questioned 
the  truth  concerning  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  especially  when 
he  denied  him.  Other  disciples  did  so  too ;  for  they  all  for- 
sook  him  and  fled.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  very  nature  of  saving  faith,  that  rcmaina 
in  times  even  of  the  greatest  doubt,  and  even  at  those  times 
distinguishes  it  from  all  common  faith. 

§  5^,  Saving  faith  does  not  consist  only  in  the  difference  of 
effects.  The  supposition  that  I  would  disprove  is  this,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith 
as  to  their  nature ;  but  all  the  difference  lies  in  this,  that  in 
him  who  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  faith  produces  another 
effect;  it  works  another  way;  it  produces  a  settled  deter- 
mination of  mind,  to  walk  in  a  way  of  universal  and  persevering 
obedience.  ]n  the  unrogencrate,  although  his  faith  be  the  «ame 
with  that  of  the  regenerate,  and  he  has  the  same  assent  of  his 
understanding  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  does  not  prove 
effectual  to  bring  him  to  such  a  resolution  and  answerable  prac- 
tice.    In  opposition  to  this  notion,  1  would  observe, 

1.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  reason  of  mankind  to  suppose 
different  cfiects,  without  any  difference  in  the  cause.  It  has 
ever  been  counted  to  be  good  reasoning  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause  ;  and  it  is  a  way  of  reasoning  to  which  common  sense 
leads  mankind.  But  if,  from  a  different  effect,  there  is  no  ar- 
guing any  difference  in  the  cause,  this  way  of  reasoning  must 
he  given  up.     If  there  be  a  difference  in  the  effect,  that  doe? 
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not  arise  from  some  difference  in  the  cause,  tlien  tliere  is  tKinit;' 
thing  in  the  effect  that  proceeds  not  from  its  cause,  viz,  that 
diversity ;  because  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  cause  to  answer 
it :  Therefore  that  diversity  must  arise  from  nothing,  and  con- 
sequently is  no  effect  of  any  thing ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition.  So  this  hypothesis  is  at  once  reduced  to  a  con- 
tradiction. If  there  be  a  difference  in  the  effect,  that  difference 
must  arise  from  something :  and  that  which  it  arises  from,  let 
it  be  what  it  will,  must  be  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  faith  be  the 
cause  of  this  diversity  in  the  effect,  as  is  supposed,  tlien  1  .would 
ask,  What  is  there  in  faith,  that  can  be  the  cause  of  this  di- 
versity, seeing  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  faith  to  answer  it  ? 
To  say  that  the  diversity  of  the  effect  arises  from  likeness  or 
sameness  in  the  cause,  is  a  gross  and  palpable  absurdity :  and 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  difference  is  produced  by  no  dif- 
ference :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to, say,  that  nothing  pro- 
duces something. 

2.  If  there  were  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  faith,  no  dif- 
ference in  the  faith  itself,  then  no  difference  of  faith  could  be 
showed  bv  the  effects.  But  this  is  contrary  to  scripture,  and 
particularly  to  James  ii.  18.  ^^  Yea,  a  man  ma]^  say,  Thou  hast 
faith,  and  I  have  works :  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works, 
and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.^'  The  apostle  can 
mean  nothing  else  by  this,  than  that  I  will  show  thee  by  my 
works  that  I  have  a  right  sort  of  faith.  I  will  show  thee  that 
my  faith  is  a  better  faith  than  that  of  those  who  have  no  works. 
I  will  show  thee  the  difference  of  the  causes^  by  the  difference 
of  the  effect.  This  the  apostle  thought  good  arguing.  Christ 
thought  it  was  proper  to  arffue  the  difference  of  the  tree  from 
the  difference  of  ihe  fruity  Matt.  xii.  33.  "A  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit.^^  How  can  this  be,  when  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
tree  ?  and  if  there  is  no  difference  in  the  faith  that  is  the 
cause,  then  certainly  no  difference  can  be  shown  by  the 
effects.  When  we  see  two  human  bodies,  and  see  ac- 
tions performed  and  works  produced  by  the  one,  and  not  by 
the  other,  we  determine  that  there  is  an  internal  difference  iu 
the  bodies  themselves:  We  conclude  that  one  is  alive,  and 
the  other  fdead ;  that  one  has  an  operative  nature,  an  active 
spirit  in  it,  and  that  the  other  has  none  ;  which  is  a  very  es- 
sential difference  in  the  causes  themselves.  Just  so  we  argue 
an  essential  difference  between  a  saving  and  common  faith, 
by  the  works  or  effects  produced  ;  as  the  apostle  in  that  con- 
text observes,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter: — ^''For  as 
the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is 
dead  also." 

§  52.  There  is,  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  saving  faith,  a 
receiving  of  the  object  of  faith,  not  only  in  the  assent  of  the 
judgment,  but  with  the  heart,  or  with  the  inclination  and  will 
of  the  soul :  as  is  evidont  bv  2  Thess.  ii.  10.     **  Received  not 
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the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved."     And  the 
apostle,  describing  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  from  the  example 
of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  Heb.  xi.  describes  their  faith  thus, 
verse  13.  "These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
promises ;  but,  having  seen  them  afar  off,  were  persuaded  of 
them,  and  embraced  them."     And  so  the  evangelist  John  calls 
faith  a  receivings  of  Christ ;  John  i.  12.  "  Hut  as  many  as  re- 
ceived him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name."     Here,  the  apostle 
expressly  declares,  that  he  whom  he  means  by  a  receiver,  was 
the  same  with  a  believer  on  Christ,  or  one  that  has  saving  faith. 
And  what  else  can  be  meant  by  receiving  Christ,  or  accepting 
him,  than  an  accepting  of  him  in  heart  ?     It  is  not  a  taking 
him  with  the  hand,  or  any  external  taking  or  accepting  him, 
but  the  acceptance  of  the  mind.     The  acceptance  of  the  mind 
is  the  act  of  the  mind  towards  an  object  as  acceptable,  but  that 
in  a  special  manner,  as  the  act  of  the  inclination  or  will.     And 
it  18  farther  evident,  that  saving  faith  has  its  seat  not  only  in  the 
speculative  understanding  or  judgment,  but  in  the  heart  or  will ; 
because  otherwise,  it  is  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  virtue  or 
any  part  of  the  moral  goodness  of  the  mind.     For  virtue  has  its 
special  and  immediate  seat  in  the  will ;  and  that  qualification, 
that  is  not  at  all  seated  there,  though  it  be  a  cause  of  virtue,  or 
an  effect  of  it,  yet  is  not  properly  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  nor 
can  properly  be  in  itself  a  moral  qualification,  or  any  fulfilment 
of  a  moral  rule.    But  it  is  evident,  that  saving  faith  is  one  of 
the  chief  virtues  of  a  saint,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  pre* 
scribed  in  the  moral  law  of  God.  Matt,  xxiii.  23.    "  Wo  unto 
you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !    for    ye  pay   tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  ^otr,  judgment,  mercy,  and/aiM :  these  ought  ye 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  It  is  a  prin- 
cipal duty  that  God  required,  John  vi.  28, 29.  "  Then  said  they 
unto  him,  What  shall  we  do  that  we  may  work  the  works  of 
God  ?    Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  This  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  God  hath  sent."  1  John 
iii.  23.     "  And  this  is  his  commandment^  that  ye  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as  he  save 
us  commandment"     And    therefore  it  is  called    most  noly 
faith,  Jude  20.    But  if  it  be  not  seated  in  the  trt7/,  it  is  no  more 
an  holy  faith,  than  the  faith  of  devils.     That  it  is  most  holy, 
implies,  that  itjs  one  thing  wherein  Christian  holiness  princi- 
pally consists. 

§  54.  An  objection  may  be  raised  against  this,  viz.  that  the 
words,  faith  and  believing^  in  common  language,  signify  no 
more  than  the  assent  of  the  understanding.     I  answer, 

1.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  in  matters  of  divinity  and  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  are  so  exceedingly  diverse  from  the 
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common  conceras  of  life,  and  so  much  above  them*  some  words 
should  be  used  in  somewhat  of  a  peculiar  sense.  The  lan- 
guages used  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  were  not  first 
framed  to  express  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  things  of  the 

fospel  of  Christ,  but  the  common  concernments  of  human  life, 
[ence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  language  in  its  common  use,  is 
not  exactly  adapted  to  express  things  of  this  nature :  so  that 
that  there  is  a  necessity,  that  when  the  phrases  of  common 
speech  are  adopted  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  should  some  of 
them  be  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  the  most  or- 
dinary use  of  them  in  temporal  concerns.  Words  were  first 
devised  to  signify  the  more  ordinary  concerns  of  life  :  Hence, 
men  find  a  necessity,  even  in  order  to  express  many  things  in 
human  arts  and  sciences,  to  use  words  in  something  of  a  pe- 
culiar sense ;  the  sense  being  somewhat  varied  from  their  more 
ordinary  use ;  and  the  very  same  words,  as  terms  of  art,  do  sot 
signify  exactly  the  same  thing  that  they  do  in  common  speech. 
This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable  instances ; 
because  the  concerns  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  diverse 
from  the  common  concerns  of  life,  that  unless  some  phrases 
were  adopted  out  of  common  language,  and  their  signification 
something  varied,  there  would  be  no  words  at  all  to  be  found 
to  signify  such  and  such  things  pertaining  to  those  arts.  But 
the  tilings  of  the  ^[ospel  of  Christ  are  vastly  more  diverse  from 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  than  the  things  of  human  arts  and 
sciences  :  those  being  heavenly  things,  and  of  the  most  spiritual 
and  sublime  nature  possible,  and  most  diverse  from  earthly 
things.  Hence  the  use  of  words  in  common  language,  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  universal  rule  to  determine  the  sig- 
nification of  words  in  the  gospel:  but  the  rule  is  the  use  of 
words  in  the  scripture  language.  What  is  found  in  fact  to  be 
the  use  of  words  in  the  Bible,  by  comparing  one  place  with 
another,  that  must  determine  the  sense  in  which  we  must  un- 
derstand them. 

2.  The  words  in  the  original,  translated  faith,  and  believing, 
such  as  'JTig'tg,  v'i^svgj,  ireidu,  and  its^oidr^ffigj  as  often  used  in  com- 
mon  language,  implied  more  than  the  mere  assent  of  the  under- 
standing. They  were  often  used  to  signify  afiiance  or  trusting ; 
which  implies  an  act  of  the  will^  as  well  as  of  the  understand- 
ing.    It  implies,  that   the  thing  believed  is  received  as  good 

^and  agreeable,  as  well  as  true.  For  trusting  always  relates  to 
some  good  sought  and  aimed  at  in  our  trust ;  and  therefore 
evermore  implies  the  acceptance  of  the  hearty  and  the  embra- 
cing of  the  inclination,  and  desire  of  the  soul.  And  therefore, 
trusting  in  Christ  for  salvation,  implies,  that  he  and  his  redemp- 
tion, and  those  things  wherein  his  salvation  consists,  are  agree- 
able and  acceptable  to  us. 

3.  Supposing  saving  faith  to  be  what  Calvinistical  divines 
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bave  ordinarily  supposed  it  to  be,  there  seems  to  be  no  one 
word  in  common  language,  so  fit  to  express  it,  as  faiths  or  ^ris'ig^ 
as  it  most  commonly  is  in  the  original.  Orthodox  divines,  in 
the  definitions  of  faith,  do  not  all  use  exactly  the  same  terms, 
bat  th^  generally  come  to  the  same  thing.  Their  distinctions 
generally  signify  as  much  as  a  person^s  receiving  Christ  and  his 
sajvation  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  with  his  whole  soul ;  acquies- 
cing in  what  is  exhibited  as  true,  excellent,  and  sufficient  for  him. 
And  to  express  this  complex  act  of  the  mind,  1  apprehend  no 
word  can  be  found  more  significant  than  faiths  which  signifies 
both  assenting  and  consenting.  The  object  of  the  act  is  wholly 
supernatural,  and  above  the  reach  of  mere  reason,  and  there- 
fore exhibited  only  by  revelation  and  divine  testimony ;  and  the 
person  to  be  believed  in,  is  exhibited  and  offered  in  that  revela- 
tion, especially  under  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  so,  as  an 
object  of  trust :  and  the  benefits  are  all  spiritual,  invisible,  won- 
derful and  future.  If  this  be  the  true  account  of  faith,  beware 
how  you  entertain  any  such  doctrines,  as  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  common  and  saving  faith  ;  and  that 
both  consist  in  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  doc- 
trines of  religion.  That  this  doctrine  is  false,  appears  by 
what  has  been  said  ;  and  if  it  be  false,  it  must  needs  be  danger 
ous.  Saving  faith  is  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  Bible,  as  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  condition  of  salvation  ;  being  the  thing  by 
which  we  are  justified. 

How  much  is  that  doctrine  insisted  on  in  the  New  Testament ! 
We  are  said  to  be  ^^ justified  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone:  By 
faith  we  are  saved ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  we  believe 
on  him  whom  he  hath  sent :  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  :  Wc 
are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  belicveth  not  shall  be  dam- 
ned." Therefore,  doubtless,  saving  faith,  whatsoever  that  be, 
is  the  grand  condition  of  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  his  great 
salvation.  And  if  it  be  so,  of  what  vast  importance  is  it,  that 
we  should  have  right  notions  of  what  it  is :  for  certainly  no  one 
thing  whatever,  nothing  in  religion  is  of  greater  importance, 
than  that  which  teaches  us  how  wc  may  be  saved.  If  salvation 
itself  be  of  infinite  importance,  then  it  is  of  equal  importance 
that  wcdonot  mistake  the  terms  of  it ;  and  if  this  bn  of  infinite 
importance,  then  that  doctrine  that  teaches  that  lobe  the  term, 
that  is  not  so,  but  very  diverse,  is  infinitely  dangerous.  What 
we  w\int  a  revelation  from  God  for  chiefly,  is,  to  teach  us  the 
terms  of  his  favour,  and  the  way  of  salvation.  And  that  which 
the  revelation  God  has  given  us  in  the  Bible  teaches  to  be  the 
way,  is  faith  in  Christ,  Therefore,  that  doctrine  that  teaches 
something  else  to  be  saving  faith,  that  is  essentially  another 
thing,  teaches  entirely  another  way  of  salvation  :  and  therefore 
snrh  doctrine  dops  in  pflTpct  mako  void  the  rovolation  wp  have 
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in  the  Bible  ;  as  it  makes  void  the  special  end  of  it,  which  is 
to  teach  us  the  true  way  of  salvation.  The  gospel  is  the  reve- 
lation of  the  wa^  of  life  by  faith  in  Christ.  Therefore,  he  who 
teaches  something  else  to  be  that  faith,  which  is  essentially 
diverse  from  what  the  gospel  of  Christ  teaches,  he  teaches 
another  gospel ;  and  he  does  in  effect  teach  another  religion 
than  the  religion  of  Christ.  For  what  is  religion,  but  that  way 
of  exercising  our  respect  to  God,  which  is  the  term  of  his 
favour  and  acceptance  to  a  title  to  eternal  rewards?  The 
scripture  teaches  this,  in  a  special  manner,  to  be  saving  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  he  that  teaches  another  faith  in- 
stead of  this,  teaches  another  religion.  Such  doctrine  as  I 
have  opposed,  must  be  destructive  and  directly  tending  to 
man^s  damnation ;  leading  such  as  embrace  it,  to  rest  in  some- 
thing essentially  different  from  the  grand  condition  of  salva- 
tion. And  therefore,  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  would  have 
any  regard  to  your  own  souPs  salvation  and  to  the  salvation  of 
your  posterity,  to  beware  of  such  doctrine  as  this. 
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